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CHAPTER  XCI. 


FIRST    PERIOD   OF   THE    REIGN   OF  ALEXANDER   THE 
GREAT— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

My  last  precediog  volume  ended  with  the  assas- 
sination  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  then  twenty  years  of 
age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Gre*  state  of 
cian  history,  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  Alexander's 
marking  events  in  the  succession  to  the  Macedo-  Sfpendelice 
nian  crown,   or  in  the  ordinances  of  Macedonian  JJalSdo- 
kings.    In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has  ceased  to  be  °**°  *^*"««- 
autonomous.     In  Sicily,  indeed,  the  free  and  con- 
stitutional  march,  revived  by  Timoleon,   is   still 
destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ;  but 
all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus 
have   descended  into  dependents  of  Macedonia. 
Such   dependence,   established   as   a  fact  by  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  by  the  subsequent  vic- 
torious march  of  Philip  over  Peloponnesus,  was 
acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian 

VOL.  XXI,  B 
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synod  at  Corintli.     While  even  the  Athenians  had 
been  compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta 
alone,  braving  all  consequences,  continued  inflex- 
ible in  her  refusal.     The  adherence  of  Thebes  was 
not  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  ThebanSi  but  ensured 
by   the   Macedonian   garrison  established  in  her 
citadel,  called  the  Kadmeia.     Each  Hellenic  city, 
small  and  great, — maritime,  inland,  and  insular — 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),   was  thus 
enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject- 
allies  attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 
Unwilling        Uudcr  thcsc  circumstances,  the  history  of  con- 
tu  jec  ion     q^^j^g J  Greece  loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes 
i^flu^n^of  nierged  in  that  of  conquering  Macedonia.     Never- 
toiciu«nce  theless,  there  are  particular  reasons  which  constrain 
jn^Mace-     thc  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on  the  two  together 
for  a  few  years  longer.     First,  conquered  Greece 
exercised  a  powerful  action  on  her  conqueror — 
**  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit."    The  Mace- 
donians, though  speaking  a  language  of  their  own, 
had  neither  language  for  communicating  with  others, 
nor  literature,  nor  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and 
derived  from  Greeks.     Philip,  while  causing  him- 
self to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not 
only  partially  helienised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for 
Hellenic  admiration.     He  demanded  the  headship 
under  the  declared  pretence  of  satisfying  the  old 
antipathy  against  Persia.     Next,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian,  operated 
indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of  events, 
diffusing   Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge   of 
Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia, — 
opening    hat  territory  to  the  better  observation, 
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in  some  degree  even  to  the  superintendence,  of  in- 
telligent Greeks— and  thus  producing  consequences 
important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
Lastly,  the  generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  fell,  were  not  disposed  to 
lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for  shaking 
off  their  Macedonian  masters.  The  present  volume 
will  record  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other 
leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July  356  B.C.),  like  his  father  Basis  of 
Philip,  was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  ch^^^ 
Epirot,  partially  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  "^c"*^' 
and  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  his  ancestors,  some 
centuries  before,  had  been  emigrants  from  Argos ; 
but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  long  lost  all  trace 
of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might  originally  have 
distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The  basis 
of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek : 
it  was  the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the 
ingenium  civile,  or  sense  of  reciprocal  obligation 
and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked 
more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a 
Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical. 
If  this  was  true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of 
Alexander,  who  inherited  the  violent  temperament 
and  headstrong  will  of  bis  furious  Epirotic  mother 
Olympias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  Boyhood 

and  educft" 

an  Akamanian  named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned  tion  of 
as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom  Alexander's  childhood  ^^***"  *^* 
was  entrusted*.    Of  course  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was 

>  Plutarch,  Akzand.  c.  5,  6. 
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among  the  first  things  which  he  learnt  as  a  boy. 
Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  retained  a  pas* 
sionate  interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said 
to  have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told, 
nor  is  it  probable,  that  he  felt  any  similar  attach^ 
ment  for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey,  Even  as  a 
child,  he  learnt  to  identify  himself  in  sympathy 
with  Achilles, — ^his  ancestor  by  the  mother's  side, 
according  to  the  i^lakid  pedigree.  The  tutor  Lysi- 
machus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix — 
Alexander,  Achilles — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of 
Peleus.  Of  Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations, 
one  anecdote  remains,  both  curious  and  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity.  He  was  ten  years  old,  when 
the  Athenian  legation,  including  both  iEschines 
and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat  about 
peace.  While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in 
his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy 
Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement  certain  pas- 
sages of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt — and  delivered, 
in  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of 
one  of  the  Grecian  dramas  ^ 
He  receives  At  the  agc  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed 
from  under  the  instruction  of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip 

Anstot  e.  g^prcssly  iuvitcd  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father 
Nikomachus  had  been  both  friend  and  physician 
of  Philip's  father  Amyntas.  What  course  of  study 
Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortu- 
nately cannot  state.  He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  for  at  least  three  years,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardour,  con- 

'  Machines  cont.  Timarch.  p.  167* 
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trading  a  strong  attachment  to  his  preceptor.  His 
powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though  not  so  well 
attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found 
sufficient  for  his  purpose:  moreover,  he  retained, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns, 
an  interest  in  Greek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  Etriy  poii. 
his  father,  Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  ser-  and  matu" 
vice,  we  do  not  know.     It  is  said  that  once,  when  Alexander 
quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian  envoys  ~aJJeit 
during  the  absence  of  his  father ;  and  that  he  sur-  JjJ^^^J**' 
prised  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as  Family 
well  as  by  the  political  bearing  and  pertinence  of 
his  questions*.     Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  340  B.C.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus.     He  put  down  a  revolt  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Thracian  tribe  called  Maedi,  took  one  of 
their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under  the  title  of 
Alexandria;    the   earliest  town  which   bore   that 
name,  afterwards  applied  to  so  many  other  towns 
planted   by  him.     In   the   march   of  Philip   into 
Greece  (338  b.c),  Alexander  took  part,  commanded 
one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and 
is  said  to  have  first  gained  the  advautage  on  his 
side  over  the  Theban  sacred  band*. 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence 
and  cooperation,  other  incidents  occurred  pro- 
ducing bitter  animosity  between  the  father  and  the 
son.    By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  offspring 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  5. 

*  Plutarch,  Alex.  9.    Justin  says  that  Alexander  was  the  companion 
of  his  father  during  part  of  the  war  in  Thrace  (ix.  1). 
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Alexander  and  Kleopatra :  by  aThessalian  mistreBS 
named  Philinna>  be  had  a  son  named  Aridaeus  (after- 
wards called  Philip  Aridaeus) :  he  had  also  daughters 
named  Kynna  (or  KynanS)  and  Thessalonikd. 
Qlympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  blmi 
that  he  repudiated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife 
named  Kleopatra.  I  have  recounted  in  the  preceding 
volume^  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexander  at  this 
proceeding,  and  the  violent  altercation  which  oc* 
curred  during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage 
banquet ;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his  sword, 
threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  executing  the  threat  by  falling  down  through 
intoxication.  After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired 
from  Macedonia,  conducting  his  mother  to  her 
brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  A  son  was 
born  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother  or  uncle 
Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and  par* 
tisans  generally  were  also  promoted,  while  Ptolemy, 
Nearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander, 
were  banished^, 
uncer-  The  prospccts  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  un* 

Sewnder's  ccrtaiuty  and  peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's 
J^g^the    assassination.    The  succession  to  the  Macedonian 
Philip?'  ^^  crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  family,  was 
by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members; 
moreover,  in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia^  (as 

>  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  xc.  p.  78.  2  Plutarch,  Alex.  10.  Arrian,  iii.  6,  8. 

^  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Demetrius  Poliork^t^; 
which  presents  a  vivid  description  of  the  feelings  prevalent  between 
members  of  regal  famihes  in  those  ages.  Demetrius,  coming  home  from 
the  chase  with  his  hunting  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes  up  to  his  fieither 
Antigonus,  salutes  him,  and  sits  down  by  his  side  without  disarming. 
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amoog  the  kings  called  Diadocbi,  who  acquired 
domimon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great), 
violent  feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father, 
sons,  and  brethren,  were  ordinary  phaenomena,  to 
which  the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  ho- 
nourable exception.  Between  Alexander  and  01ym<- 
pias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra  with  her  son 
and  Attains  on  the  other,  ]a  murderous  contest  was 
sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendent ;  Olyrapias  was  violent  and  mischievous ; 
and  Philip  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 
Hence  the  future  threatened  nothing  but  aggra- 
vated dissension  and  difficulties  for  Alexander, 
Moreover  his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper, 
eminently  suitable  for  supreme  command,  disqua* 
lified  him  from  playing  a  subordinate  part,  even  to 
his  own  father.     The  prudence  of  Philip,  when 

This  is  extolled  as  an  unparalleled  proof  of  the  confideDce  and  affection 
subsisting  between  the  father  and  the  son.  In  the  fiamilies  of  all  the 
other  Diadochi  (says  Plutarch)  miurders  of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives, 
were  frequent — murders  of  brothers  were  even  common,  assumed  to  be 
precautions  necessary  for  security.  Ovrms  Spa  irdvrrj  bvo-Ktovoivrfroy  ^ 
apxri  Kol  fit<nr6v  dirtcrr/ar  cat  bvavolag,  Sore  dydKK€a'0ai>  rbp  fieytoTov 
tS>v  *AXc{aydpov  diadox<ov  «cai  Trpeafivrarop,  on  ft^  (fio^lrai  t6v  vt6vj 
oKKa  TTpoo-ierai  ttju  \6yxV^  t^ovra  rov  acaparos  ttXtjo-iov.  Ov  fifjv  aK\d 
Kol  fi6vot,  ^s  c^Treti^,  6  oiKot  o{>tos  iir\  frXfioraf  iiaboxiis  f^v  roio^rtov 
ftoxttv  itiaBdpMva-€,  fiaKXov  d<  clr  pk6vos  ruv  air*  *h.vny6vov  ^tKvmros 
ayccXcv  vi6v.  Al  5c  aXXat  (rx<Sdv  Airaaai  biaboxat  iroKkSnv  fUv 
ixovat  7raid(ov,  ttoXK&v  t^  prjripcav  <f)6vovs  kol  yvvaiK&v'  tA  fi^y  yhp 
d^\<f>ovs  avaiptiv,  &(nr€p  ol  ytioiUrpcu  ra  alrffp^vra  Xapfidpovtriv,  ovr«> 
(rvv€;^6}peiro  Koiv6y  ri  vopi(6fjktvov  aiTrjfia  Ka\  fiao-iXiKhv  virip 
oiTi^MiXeiaf. 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  v.  B,  about  the  family  feuds  of  the  kings  of 
Judsea;  and  Xenoph.  Hieron.  iii.  8. 

In  noticing  the  Antigonid  family  as  a  favourable  exception,  we  must 
confine  our  assertion  to  the  first  century  of  that  family.  The  bloody 
tragedy  of  Perseus  and  Demetrius  shortly  preceded  the  ruin  of  the 
empire. 
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about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  induced 
him  to  attempt  to  heal  these  family  dissensions  by 
giving  his  daughter  Kleopatra  in  marriage  to  her 
uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias. 
It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then 
celebrated  at  MgdR^  that  he  was  assassinated— 
Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Alexander,  being  all  pre- 
sent, while  Attains  was  in  Asia,  commanding  the 
Macedonian  division  sent  forward  in  advance, 
jointly  with  Parmenio.  Had  Philip  escaped  this 
catastrophe,  he  would  doubtless  have  carried  on  the 
war  in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much  energy  and 
skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alexander : 
though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  father  would 
have  strejtched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings 
which,  gigantic  and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell 
short  of  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  son.  But 
successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  in  Asia^  he 
would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family  feuds ; 
with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  insti* 
gations  of  Olympias, — and  with  Kleopatra  on  the 
other  side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon 
the  removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 
Impression  From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  di- 
by  the  stance,  if  not  immediately  impending,  the  sword  of 
dwfh  of  Pausanias  guaranteed  both  Alexander  and  the  Ma- 
Phiiip.  cedonian  kingdom.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  Alex- 
ander, one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  forestall 
resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Alexander  the  Great* — no  one  knew  what  to  expect 
from  the  young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at 

"  Arrian,  i.  25,  2 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.  Sec  Vol.  XL  p.  7H. 
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the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  sudden  death  of 
Philip  in  the  fulness  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes, 
must  have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first 
upon  the  festive  crowd  assembled, — next  through- 
out Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the  foreigners  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  borders  of  Paeon ia.  All  these  dependencies 
were  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force. 
It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son 
of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition 
and  upholding  the  powerful  organisation  created 
by  his  father.  Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  bro- 
ther and  predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named 
Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to 
whom  many  looked  as  the  proper  successor  ^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  Accession 
by  his  friends,  showed  himself  both  in  word  and  Lider^ 
deed,  perfectly  competent  to  the  emergency.     He  ana*ud^- 
mustered,  caressed,  and  conciliated,  the  divisions  of  ™®"^ 
the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  officers.     His 
addresses  were  judicious  and  energetic,  engaging 
that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  main- 
tained unimpaired^,  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  pro- 
jects already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with 
as  much  vigour  as  if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  Accom. 
celebrate  with  magnificent  solemnities  the  funeral  Pausanias 
of  his  deceased  father.     While  the  preparations  for  Atexwdcr^ 
it  were  going  on,  he  instituted  researches  to  find  ~a  othJlS* 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum,  Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  cod.  92.  him'alw. 
p.  220;  Pbitarch,  De  Fortim&  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327.    ira<ra  W  vtrovXos 
^w  ff  MaK€bopia  (after  the  death  of  Philip)  vphs  ^Xfivvrav  diroi3Xcirov<ra 
tuu  T0V9  *K€p6nov  iraihat, 

«  Died.  xvii.  2. 
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out  and  punish  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias.  Of 
these  indeed,  the  most  illustrious  person  mentioned 
to  us — Olympias— was  not  only  protected  by  her 
position  from  punishment,  but  retained  great  ascend* 
ency  over  her  son  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three 
other  persons  are  mentioned  by  name  as  accom- 
plices— brothers  and  persons  of  good  family  from 
the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynkdstis 
— Alexander,  Heroraenes,  and  Arrhabaeus,  sons  of 
Aeropus.  The  two  latter  were  put  to  death,  but 
the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even  pro- 
moted  to  important  charges,  as  a  reward  for  his 
useful  forwardness  in  instantly  saluting  Alexander 
king^  Others  also,  we  know  not  how  many,  were 
executed ;  and  Alexander  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  there  still  remained  some  undetected^.  The 
Persian  king  boasted  in  public  letters^,  with  how 
much  truth  we  cannot  say,  that  he  too  had  been 
among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 

Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alex* 
ander,  we  may  number  his  first-cousin  and  brother- 
in-law  Amy  ntas — son  of  Perdikkas  (the  elder  brother 
of  the  deceased  Philip) :  Amyntas  was  a  boy  when 
his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a  pre-- 
ferable  claim  to  the  succession,  according  to  usage, 
he  had  been  put  aside  by  his  uncle  PhiUp,  on  the 
ground  of  his  age  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts  re* 
quired  on  commencing  a  new  reign.     Philip  had 

*  Arrian,  i.  25,  2;  Curtius,  vii.  1,  6.  Alexander  son  of  Aeropus  was 
8on-m*law  of  Antipater.  The  case  of  this  Alexander — and  of  Olyminas 
*— afforded  a  certain  basb  to  those  who  said  (Curtius,  yi.  43)  that  Alex- 
ander had  dealt  favourably  with  the  accompHces  of  Pausanias. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10-27;  Diodor.  xvii.  61 ;  Justin,  xi.  11. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10. 
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however  given  in  marriage  to  this  Amyntas  his 
daughter  (by  an  Hlyrian  mother)  Kynna*  Never- 
theless, Alexander  now  put  him  to  death  \  on 
accusation  of  conspiracy :  under  what  precise  cir- 
cumstancesi  does  not  appear — but  probably  Amyn- 
tas (who  besides  being  the  son  of  Philip's  elder 
brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  while 
Alexander  was  only  twenty)  conceived  himself  as 
having  a  better  right  to  the  succession,  and  was  so 
conceived  by  many  others.  The  infant  son  of 
Kleopatra  by  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Alexander,  as  a  rival  in  the  succession ;  Kleopatra 
herself  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Olympias 
during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret.  Attains, 
also,  uncle  of  Kleopatra  and  joint  commander  of 
the  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  was  assassinated 
under  the  private  orders  of  Alexander,  by  Heka* 
taeus  and  Philotas^.  Another  Amyntas,  son  of 
Antiochus  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  Mace- 

'  Curtius,  yi.  9,  ]7.  vi.  10,  24.  Arriau  mentioned  this  Amyntas  son 
of  Perdikkas  (as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  been  put  to  death  by 
Alexander  before  the  Asiatic  expedition),  in  the  lost  work  rh  fAtrii 
'AXt^tuf^poy — see  Photius  Cod.  92.  p.  220.  But  Arrian,  in  his  account 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  does  not  mention  the  fact ;  which  shows  that 
his  silence  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  discrediting 
all^ations  of  others. 

Compare  Polyaenus,  viii.  60 ;  and  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327, 

It  was  during  his  expedition  into  Thrace  and  Illyria,  about  eight 
months  alter  his  accession,  that  Alexander  promised  to  give  his  sister 
Kynna  in  marriage  to  Langarus  prince  of  the  Agrianes  (Arrian,  Exp. 
AI.  M.  i.  5,  7)'  Langarus  died  of  sickness  soon  after;  so  that  this 
marriage  never  took  place.  But  when  the  promise  was  made,  Kynna 
must  have  been  a  widow.  Her  husband  Amyntas  must  therefore  have 
been  put  to  death  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's  reign. 

^  See  my  last  preceding  volume,  Chap.  xc.  p.  715;  Diod.  xvii.  2; 
Curtius,  vii.  1,  6;  Justin,  ix.  7*  xi.  2.  xii.  6;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  10 ; 
Pausanias,  viii.  7>  5. 
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12  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  [Paet  II. 

donians  named  Amyntas)  fled  for  safety  into  Aeia^ : 
probably  others,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  objects 
of  suspicion,  did  the  like — since  by  the  Macedo- 
nian custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high 
treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were 
put  to  death*. 
Sentiment        By  uuequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  ad- 

at  Athens        ^        ^  ,     ,  ,  ,  .  .      ,  , 

onthedeath  dress,   and  by   despatching  rivals    or  dangerous 

umgua^r*  malcontents,  Alexander  thus  speedily  fortified  his 

8rti«^  position  on  the  throne  at  home.     But  from  the 

to  mut**"  foreign  dependents  of  Macedonia — Greeks,  Thra- 

Macedonia,  ciaus,  and  lilyrians — the  like  acknowledgment  was 

butno  overt  . 

act.  not  SO  easily  obtained.    Most  of  them  were  disposed 

to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  yet  none  dared  to  take  the 
initiative  of  moving,  and  the  suddenness  of  Philip's 
death  found  them  altogether  unprepared  for  combi- 
nation. By  that  event  the  Greeks  were  discharged 
from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of  the  confe- 
deracy had  eleqted  him  personally  as  Imperator. 
They  were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was 
any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one 
else,  or  to  abstain  from  re-electing  at  all,  and  even 
to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  under 
constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  con- 
ferred this  dignity  even  on  PhiUp — who  had  earned 
it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself  the 
ablest  captain  and  politician  of  the  age.  They  were 
by  no  means  inclined  to  transfer  it  to  a  youth  Uke 
Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of 

»  Anrian,  i.  17,  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  20;  Curtius,  iii.  28,  18. 
*  Cuitius,  yi.  42,  20.  Compare  with  this  custom,  a  passage  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophokles,  y.  725. 
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bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting 
the  same  submission.  The  wish  to  break  loose  from 
Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian 
cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and 
others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we 
are  to  believe  his  rival  iEschines),  having  received 
private  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  Philip, 
through  certain  spies  of  Cbaridemus,  before  it  was 
publicly  known  to  others — pretended  to  have  had  it 
revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  the  Gods.  Appear- 
ing in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest  attire,  he  con- 
gratulated his  countrymen  on  the  death  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on 
the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would 
probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton^  He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander, 
calling  him  Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  character 
in  one  of  the  Homeric  poems),  and  intimating  that 
he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with  [embarrass- 
ments and  ceremonial  duties  at  home,  to  have 
leisure  for  a  foreign  march*.  Such,  according  to 
^schines,  was  the  language  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt 
great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them 
fresh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving^,  in  spite  of  Phokion's 
opposition,  was  readily  adopted.  But  though  the 
manifestation  of  sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti- 

>  JBschines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  c.  29.  p.  469.  c.  78.  p.  603;  Plutarch, 
Demosth.  22. 
'  iBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  547.  c.  50. 
»  Platareh,  Phokion,  16. 
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Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion  to  the  renewal  of 
that  obedience  which  had  been  recently  promised 
to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare any  positive  hostility*.  He  tried  to  open 
communication  with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  also,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  with  the 
Macedonian  commander  in  Asia  Minor,  Attains. 
But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was  successful. 
Attalus  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander ;  while  the  Per- 
sian king*,  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip 
from  immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power, 
despatched  a  peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  furnish  no  more  money^. 
B.C.  336,         Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in   other   Grecian 

autumn.  ^ 

Discontent  statcs  also,  the  death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations 
bufno^J^  for  freedom.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who,  though 
tivemove-  uusupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly  against  any 
obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  for  new 
allies  ;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians, 
manifested  sentiments  adverse  to  Macedonia.  The 
Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  Philip 
in  their  city  ;  the  iEtolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist 
in  restoring  those  Akarnanian  exiles  whom  he  had 
banished'*.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessaliaps 

*  We  gather  this  from  iEachines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  551.  c.  52. 

3  Diodorus  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this  communication  of  Demosthenes  to 
Attalus  $  which,  however,  I  cannot  but  think  improbable.  Probably 
Charidemus  was  the  organ  of  the  communications. 

'  This  letter  from  Darius  is  distinctly  alluded  to,  and  even  a  sentence 
cited  from  it,  by  -ffischines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  633, 634.  c.  88.  We  know 
that  Darius  wrote  in  very  different  language  not  long  aflterwards, 
near  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian,  ii.  14,  11). 
The  first  letter  must  have  been  sent  shortly  after  PhiHp's  death,  when 
Darius  was  publicly  boasting  of  having  procured  the  deed,  and  before 
he  had  yet  learnt  to  fear  Alexander.    Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 
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maoifested  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.  But 
the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  mace- 
donisingThebans  who  now  governed  that  city  S  were 
probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any  combined  mani- 
festation in  favour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  b.c.  336, 
the  Grecian  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  ^^^^^^^ 
checking  them  by  a  demonstration  immediate,  as  Alexander 
well  as  intimidating.   The  energy  and  rapidity  of  his  "-^ubmia- 
proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  those  who  had  Athens. 
speculated  on  his  youth,  or  had  adopted  the  epithets 
applied   to   him   by   Demosthenes.     Having   sur- 
mounted, in  a  shorter  time  than  was  supposed  possi* 
ble,  the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired  position  at 
home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Philip.     He  was  favourably  received 
by  the  Thessalians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting 
Alexander  head  of  Greece  in  place  of  his  father 
Philip ;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked  at  Thermopylae. 
Alexander  next   advanced   to  Thebes,   and   from 
thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Pelopon- 
nesus.    The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  his  great  force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that 
which  had  conquered  at  Chaeronm,  spread  terror 
everywhere,  silencing  all  except  his  partisans.  No- 

1  Diodonis  (xTii.  3)  says  that  the  Thebans  passed  a  vote  to  expel  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  But  I  have  little  hesitation  ii^ 
r^ecting  this  statement.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  presence  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  was  connected  with  the  predominance  in  the  city 
of  a  party  favourable  to  Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  re-^ 
sistftnce  really  occurred,  this  was  done  by  the  anti-Macedoniaa  party, 
wbo  then  got  back  from  ezilot 
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where  was  the  alarm  greater  tbaQ  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assembly, — offensive  at 
least,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Macedonians — trembled 
lest  the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  directed 
against  their  city,  and  accordingly  made  preparation 
for  standing  a  siege.  All  citizens  were  enjoined  to 
bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the 
country,  insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle  \  At  the 
same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
Demades,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  full  submis- 
sion to  Alexander :  they  not  only  recognised  him  as 
chief  of  Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine 
honours,  in  terms  even  more  emphatic  than  those 
bestowed  on  Philip*,  The  mover,  with  other  legates, 
carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission. 
A  young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have 
opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly  °. 
Whether  Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether, 
under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations  and 
overwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condemned 
himself  to  silence, — we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not 
go  with  Demades  on  the  mission  to  Alexander,  seems 
a  matter  of  coufse,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation 
as  far  as  Mount  Kithseron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then 
returned  to  Athens'*.     We  read  with  astonishment 

^  Demadis  Fragment,  vnip  r$^  dcadejcacWa^^  p.  180. 

'  Arrian^  i.  1,  4.  '  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Prsecept.  p.  804. 

*  Machines  adv.  Kteaiph.  p.  564.  c.  50;  Deinarchus  cont,  Demosth. 
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that  i£schines  and  his  other  enemies  denounced  this 
step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could  be 
so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke 
refusal  for  the  proposition  which  he  carried,  as 
Demosthenes.  To  employ  him  in  such  a  mission 
would  have  been  absurd  ;  except  for  the  purpose 
probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might 
be  either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory 
victim  \  or  sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated 
prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  l^^^^* 
Peloponnesus,  Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  Alexander 
he   convened    deputies    from    the    Grecian  cities  i'^jj^rator 
generally.   The  list  of  those  cities  which  obejred  the  ^^^^^^  .^ 
summons  is  not  before  us,  but  probably  it  included  the  conven- 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  Central  Greece.     Wb  know  Corinth-^ 
only  that  the  liacedaemonians  continued  to  Stand  refi!!ai"of 
aloof,  refusing  all  concurrence.     Alexander  asked  by"sp^l" 
from  the  assembled  deputies  the  same  appointment 
which  the  victorious  Philip  had  required  and  ob- 
tained two  years  before — the  hegemony  or  headship 
of  the  Greeks  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting war  against  Persia*.     To  the  request  of  a 
prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,  one 

p.  57  i  Diodor.  xvii.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  23  (Platarch  confounds 
the  proceedings  of  this  year  with  those  of  the  succeeding  year).  De- 
miides,  in  the  firagment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  us,  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  this  proceeding  of  Demosthenes. 

The  decree,  naming  Demosthenes  among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  passed  chiefly  by  the  votes  of  his  enemies.  It  was  always 
open  to  an  Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline  such  an  appointment. 

'  Several  years  afterwards,  Demades  himself  was  put  to  death  by 
Antipater,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  envoy  from  Athens  (Diodor. 
xviii.  48). 

'  Airian,  i,  1,  2.  oZrctv  irap'  oir«y  Trfv  fjycfiovlay  rfjs  errl  rovs  Utpiras 
VOL.  XII.  C 
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answer  only  was  admissible*  He  was  nominated 
Imperator  with  full  powers,  by  land  and  sea.  Over- 
awed by  the  presence  and  sentiment  of  Macedonian 
force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  except  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 
Conditions       The  couventlon  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was 

of  the  vote  -^ 

thus  passed  probably  the  same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his 
leges  gua-  father  Philip.  Its  grand  and  significant  feature  was, 
^  dUel!  that  it  recognised  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  under  the 
Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  president,  or 
executive  head  and  arm.  It  crowned  him  with  a 
legal  sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within  Greece, 
and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Greece.  Of 
its  other  conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us 
by  subsequent  complaints;  such  conditions  as, 
being  equitable  and  tutelary  towards  the  members 
generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found  it  incon- 
venient to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate. 
Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous. 
In  each,  the  existing  political  constitution  was  re- 
cognised as  it  stood ;  all  other  cities  were  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any  attack  by  its 
hostile  exiles  ^  No  new  despot  was  to  be  established ; 

arpartlat,  rfprtva  ^ikimr^  ^drj  Udoaav'  xal  atr^o-ovra  'Kafitiv  wtipa 
TTovrcov,  irk^v  Awctdaifiovlav,  &c. 

Arrian  speaks  as  if  this  request  had  been  addressed  only  to  the  Greeks 
within  Peloponnesus ;  moreover  he  mentions  no  assembly  at  Corinth^ 
which  is  noticed  (though  with  some  confusion)  by  Diodorus,  Justin,  and 
Plutarch.  Cities  out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  within  it,  must  have 
been  included ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  resolution  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  which  had  been  previously  passed,  was  held  to  com- 
prehend all  the  extra-Peloponnesian  cities,  which  seems  not  probable. 

*  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosthenes),  Orat.  xvii.  De  Foedere 
Alexandrino,  p.  213,  214.  crrirarrci  17  avvOrjictf  €v$vs  fpdpxj,  tXtvOtpovs 
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no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be  restored  ^  Each 
city  became  bound  to  discourage  in  erery  other,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — such  as  political 
executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of 
land  or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of 
slaves,  &c,^  To  each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of 
navigation ;  maritime  capture  was  prohibited,  on 
pain  of  enmity  from  alP.  Each  was  forbidden  to 
send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  any  other, 
or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there "^^  By 
each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions, 
to  declare  war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and 
to  keep  them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column. 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting 
any  additional  city^  on  its  subsequent  application, 
though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the 
original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a 
standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders, 

eivat  Koi  avTov6fiovs  rovs  "EWrjvas — *E(rrl  ykp  y€ypaf^fi€vov,  iav  rwts  riif 
noKiTflas  rhf  nap*  iKaoTots  oiSa-as,  Sre  rovs  opKovs  roifs  nepl  rrjs  €lpfjvrjs 
4fi»va-ay,  KOTaKvtraa'i,  iroXtfUovs  thai  ira<ri  roiirrji  tlprivrjs  furexwa-Qf,.. 

*  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  213. 

«  Demo«tb.  ib.  p.  215. 

'  Demotth.  ib.  p.  217.  fWJ  yap  brjiTov  iv  rcuj  wvBr^Kmsy  rffy  6dkaT' 
TOff  irXcu'  Toifi  yL€T€)(ovTas  Tijf  flp^vTJSt  fcai  ftrjd^pa  ko>Kv€IV  airrovs  fu^dc 
Kctraytiv  TrXotov  fti^dcvd;  rovrfoy  iav  d€  ris  naph  ravra  noi^,  woKtfuov 
€Jva^  TTocTi  rois  ttjs  flprivrjs  yLtT€\ov<Tiv 

^  Demostb.  ib.  p.  218^  219.  Bohnecke,  in  bis  instructive  comments 
on  tbis  convention  (Forscbungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Attiscben  Red- 
ner,  p.  623),  bas  treated  the  prohibition  bere  mentioned  as  if  it  were 
one  specially  binding  tbe  Macedonians  not  to  sail  witb  armed  ships  into 
the  Peirseus.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  particular  case  on  wbich  tbe 
orator  insists ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  only  a  particular  case 
under  a  general  prohibitory  rule. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  1,7;  ii.2,  4.  Demostb.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  213,  Tenedos, 
MityUn6,  Antissa,  and  Eresus,  can  hardly  Lave  been  members  of  the 
convention  when  first  sworn. 
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was  provided  to  enforce  observance  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  that  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  meet  periodically  ^ 

Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  Hs 
terms,  agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth 
with  Alexander ;  but  with  Alexander  at  the  head 
of  an  irresistible  army.  He  proclaimed  it  as  the 
**  public  statute  of  the  Greeks*/'  constituting  a 
paramount  obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer, 
binding  on  all,  and  authorising  him  to  treat  all 
transgressors  as  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  counter- 
part of,  and  substitute  for,  the  convention  of  An- 
talkidas,  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  oflScers 
of  Darius  trying  to  revive  against  him — the  head- 

1  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Foed.  Alex.  p.  215.  tarl  yhp  iv  rats  ovvO^kcus 
rfri/icXeco-^ai  rovt  avptdptvopras  Kai  rovt  eVi  rj  Ko^vj  ^vXax^ 
TtrayfAiPovs,  anas  iv  rats  Koawpovacus  irSKea-i  ftfj  yiyirnvrai  BoParoi 

lirjbi  <t>vya\  napa  rovs  K€ifi€Pov£  rais  TrAfo-t  v6fwvs Ol  dc  toovvtop 

dcovcTi  rovrap  ri  Ka>\v€iv,  &aT€  koi  <rvyKara(rK€vdCov(rtv,  &C.  (p.  216), 

The  persons  designated  by  ol  bi,  and  denounced  throughout  this 
oration  generally,  are,  Alexander  or  the  Macedonian  officers  and 
soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was  kept  at  Corinth,  occupying 
the  Isthmus.  The  Thebans,  however,  declared  against  Macedonia  (in 
August  or  September  335  b.c),  and  proceeding  to  besiege  the  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  the 
Arcadians.  "  These  envoys  (says  Deinarchus)  got  with  difficulty  by  sea 
to  the  Arcadians  " — ot  Kara  OaXaa-aop  /A($Xt(  d^/xoiro  np6£  fKtipovs, 
Whence  should  this  difficulty  arise,  except  firom  a  Macedonian  occupa- 
tion of  Cknrinth? 

*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10.  irapa  rb.  Koipfj  B6^(un-a  roWEXKifaip,  After  the 
death  of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
who  had  been  serving  with  that  prince,  were  highly  criminal  for  having 
contravened  the  general  vote  of  the  Greeks  {vapu  t6.  B6ynaTa'Tk 
'EXkriPcup),  except  such  as  had  taken  service  before  that  vote  was 
passed,  and  except  the  Sinopeans,  whom  Alexander  considered  as  sub- 
jects of  Persia  and  not  partakers  rov  koipov  tS>p  *EXX^va>v  (Arrian,  iii. 
23,15;  iii  24,  8, 9). 
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ship  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia.  Such  is 
the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian  world, 
that  its  cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose 
between  these  two  foreign  potentates — or  to  invite 
the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and  least 
dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more 
than  nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be 
domineering  and  compressive,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  tyrannical.  Of  the  once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs 
and  competitors — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes — ^under 
each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had  been  upheld 
as  an  independent  and  self-determining  aggregate, 
admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  and 
character,  under  circumstances  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageous— the  two  last  are  now  confounded  as 
common  units  (one  even  held  under  garrison)  among 
the  subject  allies  of  Alexander ;  while  Sparta  pre- 
serves only  the  dignity  of  an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  b.c.336* 
succeeded  the  swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  !!fpriig!*' 
and  his  officers  (after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were  Encroach- 
active,  both  by  armed  force   and   by  mission  of  tyranny  of 
envoys,  in  procuring   new  adhesions  and   in  re-  donufn*^*' 
modelling  the  governments  of  various  cities  suitably  G?ec^ 
to  their  own  views.   Complaints  of  such  aggressions  cppia^n^* 
were  raised  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  the  orators  at 
only  place  in  Greece  where  any  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion still  survived.     An  oration,  pronounced  by 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  or  one  of  the  contem- 
porary anti-Macedonian  politicians  (about  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  335  b.c.)\  imparts  to  us  some 
idea  both  of  the  Macedonian*  interventions  steadily 

'  This  is  the  oration  nfpi  r&v  wpbs  ^A\*$avbpop  avvOrjK&v  already 
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going  on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonstrances 
raised  against  them  by  individual  Athenian  citizens. 
At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had 
already  been  often  repeated.  They  were  always 
met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory 
declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed. 
But  in  reply,  the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  call  upon  Athens  for  strict  observance  of 
the  convention,  while  the  Macedonians  and  their 
partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually 
violating  it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and 
his  officers  (affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid 
down  their  arms  since  the  convention  was  settled. 
They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  cities,  to  promote  their 
own  partisans  to  power  \  In  Mess6n6,  Sikyon,  and 
Pell6n6,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  consti- 
tutions, banished  many  citizens,  and  established 
friends  of  their  own  as  despots.  The  Macedonian 
force,  destined  as  a  public  guarantee  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  convention,  had  been  employed 
only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to  arm  the 
hands  of  factious  partisans^.     Thus  Alexander  in 

more  than  once  alluded  to  above.  Though  standing  among  the  De- 
mosthenic works,  it  is  supposed  by  Libanius  as  well  as  by  most  modem 
critics  not  to  be  the  production  of  Demosthenes — upon  internal  grounds 
of  style,  which  are  certainly  forcible.  Libanius  says  that  it  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Hyperides.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  oration  of  one  of  the  contemporary 
orators.  I  agree  with  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  629)  in  thbking  that 
it  must  have  been  dehvered  a  few  months  after  the  convention  with 
Alexander,  before  the  taking  of  Thebes. 

'  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)>  Orat^«  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  216. 
Out©  fi€P  Toiwv  p^biat  to.  ottXo  iTTTjVfyKf  6  Majecdo>i/,  fiorc  oudc  KariOfTO 
TT^froTf,  aXX*  (hi  Koi  vvv  frfpiepx^rai  Kaff  otrov  Bvvarai,  &c. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214,  215. 
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his  capacity  of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the 
restraints  of  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  despot 
for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate  despots  in  the 
separate  cities  ^  Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial 
authority  had  rescinded  sentences  of  the  dikastery, 
and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measures  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  constitution^. 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  violations 
his  oflScers  had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land,  yenUon  aT 
The  convention,  guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the  right  JJ^^^ 
of  free  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  n««noffi. 
detain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other.   Nevertheless 
the  Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all 
the  merchantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes  from 
the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tenedos,  where 
they  were  detained,  under  various  fraudulent  pre- 
tences,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  pro- 
prietors and  cities  whose  supply  of  com  was  thus 
intercepted.     Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood 
conspicuous ;  since  consumers  of  imported  corn, 
ship-owners,  and  merchants,  were  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhere.     The  Athenians,  addressing 
complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect,  be- 
came at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy 

>  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  212, 
214,  215,  220,  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alexander  as  the  rvpawos  of 
Greece. 

The  orator  argues  (p.  213)  that  the  Macedonians  had  recognised 
despotism  as  contrary  to  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  to  expel  the 
despots  from  the  towns  of  Antissa  and  Eresus  in  Leshos.  But  pro- 
bably these  despots  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Persians  on  the 
opposite  mainland,  or  with  Memnon. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  215.  rovs  S*  Id/ovr  vfia£  v6ftov£  avayKd(ov<n  \v€iv, 
Tovs  fuv  KtKptfifPovs  €V  Tois  f^iKaoTrjploi?  d<l>UvTfSi  fTtpa  di  irafjm\Ti$ri 
Toiavra  fiiadiyuevoi  irapapofUw 
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about  their  provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to 
equip  and  despatch  100  triremes,  appointing  Menes- 
theus  (son  of  Iphikrates)  admiral.  By  this  strenuous 
manifestation,  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to 
release  the  detained  vessel^.  Had  the  detention 
been  prolonged,  the  Athenian  fleet  would  have 
sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force  ;  so  that,  as  Athens 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedou  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  over- 
thrown, while  even  on  land  much  encouragement 
would  have  been  given  to  malcontents  against  it\ 
Another  incident  had  occurred,  less  grave  than  this, 
yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringement 
of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians. 
Though  an  express  article  of  the  convention  pro- 
hibited armed  ships  of  one  city  from  entering  the 
harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  trireme  had 
been  sent  into  Peiraeusto  ask  permission  that  smaller 
vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account. 
This  was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians, 
not  only  as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  mani- 

'  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  217. 
tls  TOVTO  yap  VTrepoyjrias  fjXOov,  &ar€  €ls  Tivtbov  dTravra  ra  cue  rov 
H6vT0v  TrXola  Kartfyayov,  Ka\  (TK^v^povfitvoi  irtpi  avra  ov  frp&rtpop 
d<l)fi(raPf  nplv  v/icTr  iyfrrjipia-aa-Bf  rpiriptis  Ikctov  irkrjpovv  Koi  KaOfkKetv 
€v6vs  t6t€ — t  nap*  (kaxjuirov  €iroit}(r€v  avrovg  dffxupedrjvcu  biKalois  Trjp 
Karh  BaKaaa-av  fiy€fioviav»„,.,  p.  218.  *Eo)f  yap  hv  i(j  tSuv  Kara  OaKao''' 
a-op  Ka\  fidvois  di'afi(f)ia'fii]TriTa>s  tlvai  Kvpiois  (the  Athenians),  roU  yc 
KOTO,  yrjv  np6s  tJ  vnapxovaff  dvvdp.€i  cWt  npofiokhs  Mpas  laxvportpa^ 
evpfo-Bai,  &c. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caused  a  squadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to 
and  up  the  Danuhe  from  Byzantium  (Arrian,  i.  3, 3),  to  meet  him  after 
bis  march  by  land  from  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Athenian  vessels  detained  may  have  come  loaded 
with  a  supply  of  com,  and  that  the  detention  of  the  corn-ships  may  have 
been  intended  to  facilitate  this  operation. 
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feststep  towards  employing  the  nautical  equipments 
and  seamen  of  Athens  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Macedonian  navy\ 

"  Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admo-  ^f^"^"^^. 
nisbing  us  to  observe  the  convention  (the  orator  plaining 
contends),  prevail  on  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the  —iheym- 
example  of  observing  it  on  his  part.     I  too  impress  on^stHct 
upon  you  the  like  observance.     To  a  democracy  of'thJ^o^- 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  scrupulous  regard  to  gj}^^"*  ^f 
equity  and  justice  ^     But  the  convention  itself  en-  uieirun- 
jcnns  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  trans- 
gressors ;  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  you  ought  to 
make  war  against  Macedon^.     Be  assured  that  all 
Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither  directed 
against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  faulf^.     At 
this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance  of 
your  own   freedom   as  well  as   Hellenic   freedom 
generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune  and  advanta- 
geous than  it  is  just'*^.   The  time  is  come  for  shaking 
off  your  disgraceful  submission  to  others,  and  your 
oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity^.     If  you  encou- 

*  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Fcedere  Alex.  p.  219. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  211.  olfxai  yhp  ovdiv  ovt<o  rote  ^rifioKparovfjLevois 
vp€ir€iPf  as  TTcpt  r^  ta-ov  koI  to  d/xaiov  (nrovbd(€iv, 

I  give  here  the  main  sense,  without  binding  myself  to  the  exact 
phrases. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  213.  koI  yhp  ert  npouytypamai  h  rais  avvOfiKcus, 
TToXifuov  tlvai,  rhv  €K€iva  Snep  *AXf(av6pos  noiovvra,  Anaa-i  rols  rrjs 
€iprjvrjs  KOivovoixn,  Koi  rffv  x&pav  axfTov,  /eat  orpaT€V€a'6at  «r'  avrbu 
Sncurras.     Compare  p.  214  init. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217.  ov^€\s  vp-tv  cy/caXea-c*  irore  r&v  'EXX^vcop  df 
Spa  TTOpf/SiyW  Ti  tS>v  Koivj  6po\oyrj6€VTCiv,  dKKa  Koi  x^P^*'  ^$ova-iv  on 
fi6voi  ffiyXcy^oTc  tovs  ravra  iroiovvras,  &C. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214.  wvl  b',  or  tls  ravrb  bUaiov  apa  Koi  6  Kaipbs 
Koi  TO  (rvp(p(pov  avvb€dpdpTfK€Vf  aXXov  iipa  rti/^  xp6vov  dvap€V€iT€  rrjs 
Idias  ikfvdfpias  apa  Koi  Ttjg  rSiv  SKKtav  'EXXi^ycav  dirriKaPco'Bcu  ; 

*  Demosth.  ib,  p.  220.  «l  Spa  ttotc  ficT  nava-aa-Sai  alaxp^s  ertpois 
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rage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion- 
To  declare  war  against  the  violators  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  the  convention  itself  directs\'' 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have 
brought  upon  the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the 
Graphs  Paranomdn.     Accordingly,  though  intima- 
ting clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual  juncture 
(what  it  was,  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined 
to  incur  such  responsibility  without  seeing  before- 
hand a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  sufficient 
to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favourable  verdict  from  the 
Dikastery.    The  motion  was  probably  not  made. 
But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up 
by  a  motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Greece  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  Alexandrine   convention.     This  ha- 
rangue is  only  one  among  many  dehvered  in  the 
Athenian   assembly,   complaining  of  Macedonian 
supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention.    It 
is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were 
such  as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for  complaint ; 
and  the  detention  of  all  the  trading  ships  coming 
out  of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence 
of  Athens  and  the  islands  had  become  more  or  less 
endangered.    Though  the  Athenians  resorted  to  no 
armed  interference,  their  assembly  at  least  afforded 
a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be  raised  and 
public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes 

aKoKovBovvra^y  dWa  fii]^  dvafi.vTj(rBrjvai  firfbenias  <f>t\oTifilas  t&v  €$ 
dpx<^''OT^'^o'^  '^<i^  ttXciWov  Koi  fxaKia-Ta  ndimov  dvSpwrcav  ^fup  vnapxova-att^. 
'  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex,  eav  o^ 
K€KevrfT€,  ypd'^idy  KaOairtp  al  avvBrJKCU  iccXcvovci,  nokffuiv  rois  irapa" 
ptfiriKda-iv. 
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and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  en-  Encourage- 
couraged  by  assurances  and  subsidies  from  Persia.  ^Tby  ^ 
Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an  JiTorwiu. 
untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe 
for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion 
was  past,  yet  his  apprehensions  were  now  revived 
by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy  ^ 
It  was  apparently  during  the  spring  of  335  b.c,  that 
Darius  sent  money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian 
party  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  ^schines  affirms, 
and  Deinarchus  afterwards  repeats  (both  of  them 
orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) — ^That  about  this 
time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents,  which  the 
Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthenes 
took,  reserving  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum 
for  his  own  private  purse  :  That  public  inquiry  was 
afterwards  instituted  on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing 
is  alleged  as  having  been  made  out^;  at  least  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought 
(as  far  as  appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such 
data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact.  But  they  warrant 
the  general  conclusion,  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps 
in  Asia  Minor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spritig 

*  Diodonu,  xvii.  7- 

^  JBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  634;  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  a.  11- 
19.  p.  9-14.  It  is  iEschines  who  states  that  the  300  talents  were  sent 
to  the  Athenian  people,  and  reJPiised  hy  them. 

Three  years  \ultt,  after  the  hattle  of  Issns,  Alexander  in  his  letter  to 
Darius  accuses  that  prince  of  having  sent  both  letters  and  money  into 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  war  against  him.  Alexander  states 
that  the  Laeedsmonians  accepted  the  money,  but  that  all  the  other 
Grecian  cities  refused  it  (Arrian,  ii.  14,  9).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
these  facts ;  but  I  find  nothing  identifying  the  precise  point  of  time  to 
which  Alexander  alludes. 
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of  335  B.C.,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hosti- 
lities against  Alexander. 
Correynd-  That  Demosthcnes,  and  probably  other  leading 
Demosthe.  orators,  rcccived  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is 
Pmu~  no  evidence  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is 
andJoHtic.  i^iputed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  It  is  noway 
proved  that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money  to  his 
own  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  expend  it 
in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  the  enfran* 
chisement  of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he 
would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate  but  patriotic.  It 
was  aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable 
Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another. 
At  this  moment,  the  political  interests  of  Persia 
coincided  with  that  of  all  Greeks  who  aspired  to 
freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance  of  becoming 
master  of  Greece ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed 
to  him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of 
doing  so  were  at  this  moment  ample,  had  they  been 
efficaciously  put  forth.  Now  the  purpose  of  a  Greek 
patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  auto- 
nomy of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  in- 
terference. To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against 
Hellenic  enemies, — as  Sparta  had  done  both  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example 
in  doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceeding: but  to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the 
dominion  of  another  foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and 
more  formidable,  was  open  to  no  blame  on  the 
score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy.  Demosthenes 
had  vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with  energy 
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against  Philip ,  at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their 
own  efforts  have  upheld  the  existing  autonomy  both 
for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now 
seconded  or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece 
single-handed  had  become  incompetent  to  the 
struggle  against  Alexander,  the  common  enemy 
both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself, 
Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands, 
played  his  game  against  Alexander  even  with  more 
stupidity  and  improvidence  than  Athens  had  played 
hers  against  Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  b.csss, 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  autho-  ^^^^'of 
rity,  throughout  Greece  and  the  islands — and  such  ^****?^' 
the  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it  at  He  forces 

bis  wiy 

Athens^ — Alexander  had  returned  home  to  push  the  over  Mount 
preparations  for  his  Persian  campaign.  He  did  *'"""'• 
not  however  think  it  prudent  to  transport  his  main 
force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made  his  power  and 
personal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian  de* 
pendencies,  westward,  northward,  and  north-east- 
ward of  Pella — Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians. 
Under  these  general  names  were  comprised  a  num- 
ber* of  distinct  tribes,  or  nations,  warlike  and  for 
the  most  part  predatory.  Having  remained  uncon* 
quered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were  not 
kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty : 
nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful  suc- 

*  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thracian  tOmj  as  twenty-two  in  number, 
capable  of  sending  ottt  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horses  (Strabo,  vii. 
Fragm.  Vatic.  48). 
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cessor,  until  they  had  seen  some  sensible  evidence 
of  his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  marched  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  Amphipolis,  through 
the  narrow  Sapaean  pass  between  Philippi  and  the 
sea\  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult 
mountain  path  over  which  alone  he  could  cross 
Mount  Haemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body 
of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  merchants  of 
the  country,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress; 
posted  on  the  high  ground  with  waggons  in  their 
front,  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  roll  down  the 
steep  declivity  against  the  advancing  ranks  of  the 
Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this  danger  by 
ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks,  so 
as  to  let  the  waggons  go  through  freely — or  where 
there  was  no  room  for  such  loose  array,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  with  their  shields  closely 
packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies; 
so  that  the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and 
coming  against  the  shields,  were  carried  off  the 
ground,  and  made  to  bound  over  the  bodies  of  the 
men  to  the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled 
down  without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thra- 
cians, badly  armed,  were  then  easily  dispersed  by 
the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss  of  1500 
men  killed,   and   all  their  women  and  children 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  331  (Fragm.) ;  Arrian,  i.  1,  6;  Appian,  Bell.  Civil. 
iv.  87, 105, 106.  Appian  gives  (iv.  103)  a  good  general  description  of  the 
almost  impassable  and  trackless  country  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Philippi. 
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made  prisoners  \  The  captives  and  plunder  were 
sent  back  under  an  escort  to  be  sold  at  the  sea- 
ports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  "^«  ^^^tonr 
led  his  army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  Xribaiu. 
mardied  against  the  Triballi :  a  powerful  Thracian 
tribe, — extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  from 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia  northward 
towards  the  Danube, — whom  Philip  had  conquered, 
yet  not  without  considerable  resistance  and  even 
occasional  defeat.  Their  prince  Syrmus  had  already 
retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe 
into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called  PeukS,  where 
many  other  Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter.  The 
main  force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zyginus,  about  three  days' 
march  from  the  Danube.  Being  tempted  however, 
by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian  light-armed, 
to  emerge  from  their  covered  position  into  the  open 
plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with 
bis  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat,  and  com- 
pletely defeated.  Three  thousand  of  them  were 
slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit  by  means 
of  the  wood,  so  that  thgy  lost  few  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen 
and  forty  foot  slain ;  according  to  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then  one  of  Alexander's 

*  Arrian,  i.  I,  12, 17-  The  precise  locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby 
Alexander  crossed  the  Balkan,  cannot  be  determined.  Baron  von 
Moltke,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  Bulgaria  ( 1828-1829), 
giTes  an  enumeration  of  four  roads,  passable  by  an  army,  crossing  this 
ehain  from  north  to  south  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work).  But  whether 
Alexander  passed  by  any  one  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other  road  ttill 
more  to  the  west,  we  cannot  tell. 
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confidential  officers,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  kings^ 
He  crosses  Three  days'  march,  from  the  scene  of  action, 
defeatethe'  brought  Alexander  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
S!i*M  "^  some  armed  ships  which  had  been  previously  ordered 
^""^  to  sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from  By- 
zantium round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river.  He 
first  employed  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  island  of  Peuk6  ;  but  his  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream, 
and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders  on  shore.  To 
compensate  for  this  disappointment,  Alexander  re- 
solved to  make  a  display  of  his  strength  by  crossing 
the  Danube  and  attacking  the  Getae  ;  tribes,  chiefly 
horsemen  armed  with  bows*,  analogous  to  the 
Thracians  in  habits  and  language.  They  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town 
was  about  four  miles  distant.  The  terror  of  the 
Macedonian  successes  had  brought  together  a  body 
of  4000  Getae,  visible  from  the  opposite  shore,  to 
resist  any  crossing.  Accordingly  Alexander  got 
together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out 
of  a  single  trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the 
river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to 
be  stufifed  with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.  He 
then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night, 
and  contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of 
4000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry;  landing  on  a 
part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high  standing 
wheat  and  no  enemy's  post.  The  Getae,  intimi- 
dated not  less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by 
the  excellent  array  of  Alexander's  army,  hardly 

^  Arrian,  L  2.  '  Strabo^  yii.  p.  303. 
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Stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  hastened 
to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire 
farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town 
without  resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away 
such  moveables  as  he  found,  and  then  returned  to 
the  river  without  delay.  Before  he  quitted  the 
northern  bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Pre- 
server— to  H6rakl6s — and  to  the  God  Ister  (Danube) 
himself,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  him- 
self not  impassable\  On  the  very  same  day,  he  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  his  camp  ;  after  an  empty  de- 
monstration of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he 
could  do  what  neither  his  father  nor  any  Grecian 
$irmy  had  ever  yet  done,  and  what  every  one 
deemed  impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of  all 
known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy^. 

>  Arrian,  i.  4,  2-7- 

'  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander  croMed  the  Danube, — nor  the 
situation  of  the  island  called  Peukd, — nor  the  identity  of  the  river  Ly- 
^nus, — nor  the  part  of  Mount  Hnmus  which  Alexander  forced  his  way 
over — can  he  determined.  The  data  given  by  Arrian  are  too  brief  and 
too  meagre,  to  make  out  with  assurance  any  part  of  his  march  after  he 
("TOssed  the  Nestus.  The  facts  reported  by  the  historian  represent  only 
a  small  portion  of  what  Alexander  really  did  in  this  expedition. 

It  teems  clear  however  that  the  main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Triballi.  Their  locality  is  known  generally  as  the 
region  where  the  modem  Servia  joins  Bulgaria.  They  reached  eastward 
(in  the  times  of  Thncydides,  ii.  96)  as  far  as  the  river  Oskius  or  Isker, 
which  crosses  the  chain  of  Hsemus  from  south  to  north,  passes  by  the 
modem  dty  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube.  Now  Alexander,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  army  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nestus,  near 
its  mouth,  to  the  country  of  the  Triballi,  would  naturally  pass  through  Phi- 
IjppopoHs,  which  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  his  father  Philip, 
and  therefore  probably  had  a  regular  road  of  communication  to  the  mari- 
time regions.  (See  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  ^iXiinn^iroXiff.)  Alexander  would 
crcMM  Mount  Hsemus,  then,  somewhere  north-west  of  Philippopolis. 
We  read  in  the  year  376  B.C.  (Diodor.  xv.  36)  of  an  invasion  of  Abd^ra 

VOL.  XII.  D 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  opera- 
tions was  so  great,  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  but 
the  other  autonomous  Thracians  around,  sent 
envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute,  and  soliciting 
peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request.  His  mind 
being  bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied 
with  having  intimidated  these  tribes  so  as  to  deter 
them  from  rising  during  his  absence.     What  con* 

by  the  Triballi ;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an 
army,  from  their  territory  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouUi  of  the  river 
Nestus,  where  Abd^ra  was  situated.  This  was  the  road  which  Alex- 
ander is  likely  to  have  followed.  But  he  must  probably  have  made  a 
considerable  circuit  to  the  eastward ;  for  the  route  which  Paul  Lucas 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  direct  from  Philippopolis  to  Drama» 
can  hardly  have  been  fit  for  an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  The  island  called  Feukd  is  still  more  perplexing.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (vii.  p.  301-305). 
But  it  seems  impossible  that  either  the  range  of  the  TribaUi,  or  the 
march  of  Alexander,  can  have  extended  so  far  eastward.  Since  Strabo 
(as  well  as  Arrian)  copied  Alexander's  march  from  Ptolemy,  whose 
authority  is  very  good,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
second  island  called  Peukd  higher  up  the  river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little  known,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
at  our  inability  to  identify  these  places.  We  are  acquainted,  and  that 
but  imperfectly,  with  the  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzantium 
or  Constantinople.  1.  The  one  (called  the  King's  Road,  from  having 
been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Ghreece,  Livy,  xxxix. 
27;  Herodot.  vii.  115)  crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus,  touching 
the  northern  coast  of  the  JBgean  Sea  at  Neapolis,  a  little  south  of 
Philippi,  then  crossing  the  Strymon  at  Amphipolis,  and  stretching 
through  Pella  across  Inner  Macedonia  and  lUyria  to  Dyrrachium  (the 
Via  Egnatia).  '  2.  The  oth»,  taking  a  more  northerly  course,  passing 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis, 
then  through  Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Naissus  (Nisch),  to  the  Dimube 
near  Belgrade;  being  the  high  road  now  followed  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads,  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known 
of  the  country.  Especially  the  mountainous  region  of  Rhodop6, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mgean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  except 
the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  Uie  coast.    Very  few  travellers  have  passed 
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ditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  presents'. 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  Embassy  of 

*•  Gauls  to 

under  debate,  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  Alexander. 
occupying  a  distant  mountainous  region  westward  coDcett. 
towards  the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though  strangers  to 
Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much  of  the  recent 
exploits,  that  they  came  with  demands  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  friendship.  They  were  distinguished 
both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances 
of  alliance.  Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they 
were  most  afraid  of,  among  human  contingences  ? 
They  replied,  that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any 
danger,  except  only,  lest  the  heaven  should  fall 
upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed  Alexander, 
who  had  expected  that  they  would  name  him,  as 
the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid;  so 
prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  He 
observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  swag- 

along  or  described  the  southern  or  King's  Road>  while  the  region  in 
the  interior,  apart  from  the  high  road,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until 
the  visit  of  M.  Viquesnel  in  1847>  under  scientific  mission  from  the 
French  government.  The  brief,  but  interesting  account,  composed  by 
M.  Viquesnel,  of  this  rugged  and  impracticable  district,  is  contained  in 
the  "Archives  des  Missions  Scientifiques  et  Litteraires"  for  1850, 
published  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  map  intended  to  accompany 
that  account  has  not  yet  been  prepared ;  but  the  published  data,  as  far 
as  they  go,  have  been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  constructing  his  recent 
map  of  Turkey  in  Europe ;  the  best  map  of  these  r^ons  now  existing, 
though  still  very  imperfect.  The  Illustrations  (Erlaiiterungen)  annexed 
hy  Kiepert  to  his  map  of  Turkey,  show  the  defective  data  on  which  the 
ehartography  of  this  country  is  founded.  Until  the  survey  of  M.  Vi- 
quesnel, die  higher  part  of  the  course  of  the  Strymon,  and  nearly  all 
the  course  of  the  Nestus,  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  unknown. 
*  Arrian,  i.  4,  5 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 
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gerers.  Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather 
than  the  language,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  to  Alexander 
himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  inter^stiog  as  it 
proves  at  how  early  an  age  the  exorbitant  self- 
esteem,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  mani- 
festing, began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he 
should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly 
be  astonished ;  but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  had  accomplished  nothing 
beyond  his  march  into  Thrace  and  his  victory  over 
the  Triballi. 
Victories  of  After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a 
over""  *'  south-westerly  direction  into  the  territory  of  the 
fildX  AgriSlnes  and  the  other  Paeonians,  between  the  rivers 
iiiyriant.  Strymou  aud  Axius  in  the  highest  portion  of  their 
course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes 
under  their  prince  Langarus,  who  had  already 
contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him  at  Pelkt 
before  Philip's  death.  News  came  that  the  lUyrian 
Kleitus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued 
by  Philip,  had  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post 
south  of  lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus,  near  the  place  where 
that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft  called  the  Klis- 
sura  of  Tzangon  or  DevoP) — and  that  the  western 
Ulyrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince  Glau- 
kias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  lea- 
ving  Langarus   to    deal  with    the    Illyrian  tribe 

'  For  the  situation  of  Pelion,  compare  Livy,  xxzi.  33,  34,  and  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  28. 
p.  310-324. 
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Autariatse,  who  had  threatened  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. He  marched  along  the  hank  and  up  the 
course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where  it 
joins  the  Axius^  On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found 
the  Illyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the 
heights  around,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias 
their  promised  ally.  While  Alexander  was  making 
his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered  their  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods :  the  victims  being  three  boys, 
three  girls,  and  three  black  rams.  At  first  they 
stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  him,  but  before 
coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned  and  fled  into 
the  town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims 
were  left  lying  on  the  spot*.  Having  thus  driven 
in  the  defenders,  Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw 
a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  the  Pelion,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  with 
so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon  the 
project.  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  the 
.  Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were 

^  Assuming  AlezaDiIer  to  have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Triballi, 
the  modem  Serria,  he  would  in  this  march  follow  mainly  the  road 
which  is  now  frequented  between  Belgrade  and  Bitolia ;  through  the 
plain  of  KossoYO,  Pristina,  Katschanik  (rounding  on  the  north-eastern 
side  the  Ljubatrin,  the  north-eastern  promontory  terminating  the  chain 
of  Skardus),  Uschkub,  Kuprili,  along  the  higher  course  of  the  Axius  or 
Vardar  until  the  point  where  the  Erigon  or  Tschema  joins  that  river 
below  Kuprili.  Here  he  would  be  among  the  Pseonians  and  Agrianes, 
on  the  east — and  the  Dardani  and  Autariatse,  seemingly  on  the  north 
and  west.  If  he  then  followed  the  course  of  the  Erigon>  he  would  pass 
through  the  portions  of  Macedonia  then  called  Deuriopia  and  Pela- 
gonia :  he  would  go  between  the  ridges  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  Erigon  breaks,  called  Nidje  on  the  south,  and  Babuna  on  the  north. 
He  would  pass  afterwards  to  Fiorina,  and  not  to  Bitolia. 

See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions — a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of 
Turkey  in  Europe — and  Grisebach's  description  of  the  general  track. 

'  Arrian,  i.  5,  12. 
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ia  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were 
only  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  himself 
with  a  reinforcement. '  In  the  face  of  this  superior 
force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian 
army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road  along  the  river 
Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  was  only 
room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  every- 
where around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful 
manoeuvres,  and  by  effective  employment  of  his 
battering-train  or  projectile  machines  to  protect  the 
rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled  the  enemy, 
and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss\  Moreover 
these  Illyrians,  who  tad  not  known  how  to  make 
use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  re- 
treated, neglecting  all  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alex- 
ander made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head 
of  his  Agrianian  division  and  light  troops  supported 
by  the  remaining  army.  He  surprised  the  Illyrians 
in  their  camp  before  daylight.  The  success  of  this 
attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army  was 
so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled  at  once  without 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners  ; 
the  rest,  throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away 
homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  Illyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  place  he  burned,  and 
then  retired  into  the  territory  of  Glaukias^ 
B.C.  335,  Just  as   Alexander  had  completed  this  victory 

over  Kleitus  and  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and 
before  he  had  returned  home,  news  reached  him  of 

'  Arrian,  i.  6,  3^18.  -  Arrian,  i.  6,  19-22. 
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a  menacing  character.  The  Thebans  had  declared 
themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  besieging 
his  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  The  The- 
those  who  stood  forward,  the  immediate  antece-  their  i^d"* 
dents  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  has  J^aS^ 
already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  submission  Macedonia. 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Impe- 
rator,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  passed 
only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present  Macedo- 
nian force.  Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage 
to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians,- Arcadians, 
idStolians,  and  others,  were  well  known  even  to 
Alexander  himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any 
serious  reverse  to  the  Macedonian  arms\  More- 
over the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Alexander 
had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  all  danger  to  him- 
self was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have 
already. noticed  the  manifestation  of  anti-Macedo- 
nian sentiment  at  Athens — proclaimed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  orators — ^Demosthenes,  Lykurgus, 
Hyperides,  and  others  ;  as  well  as  by  active  military 
men  like  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes*,  who  probably 
spoke  out  more  boldly  when  Alexander  was  absent 
on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities,  the  same  senti- 
ment doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less  distin- 
guished ;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be 
openly  proclaimed,  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest 
force®.     The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppression  from 

»  Arrian,  i.  7,  5.  «  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  67. 

'  Demades,  imip  rrjs  dcodcxocriaf,  s.  14.   Qrffiaioi  dc  fUyiarop  tlxov 
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which  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free — the  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel ; 
just  as  they  had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the 
curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after  the  fraud  of  Phoe- 
bidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders  with 
absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
inflict  upon  the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief 
of  extinguishing  all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied 
individual  insults  and  injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust 
and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic'. 
A  number  •of  Theban  citizens,  among  them  the 
freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens, 
receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond 
a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for 
better  things  by  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders^.  In  like  manner,  fifty  years 
before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian 
citizens,  that  the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon 
had  found  that  sympathy  which  enabled^  them  to 
organise  their  daring  conspiracy  for  rescuing  Thebes 
from    the    Spartans.     That    enterprise,    admired 

dcc/A^i'  r^v  rStv  Mcuc(fi6v»p  (fipovpop,  v^*  1J£  ov  iu6vo¥  rhs  xnpas  crvrrdc- 
Brfirav,  akXa  Koi  rflp  napprjiriau  d<f>jjpTfVTO 

'  The  Thebans,  in  setting  forth  their  complaints  to  the  Arcadians, 
stated — Sri  ov  lifif  np6t  roi/g  "EXktfvas  (fitkiav  Orj^aioi  dtaKvircu  /3ovX<^ 
fiwoi,  ToU  npayfiatriP  ^irav^aTrja-av,  ov^  €pdvTio¥  r&v  'EXXifvuv  ovdev 
irpa^vrts,  a'XXa  rhirap  avrols  vnh  r&v  MaK€^6p<ov  €P  rjjir6\(i 
yip6fA€va  <f>€p€ip  ovxcri  dvpdfA€POi,  ovdi  rffP  dovXciay  virofic- 
V€ip,  ovdc  T^s  vPp€tg  6p^p  roff  €ls  rh  cXcv^cpa  a^fAara  ytro- 
fifpas. 

See  Demades  ntpi  rrjt  d<k>dcieafr(ar,  s.  13,  the  speech  of  Cleadas, 
Justin,  xi.  4 ;  and  (Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  s.  20)  compare  Livy, 
xxxix.  27 — about  the  working  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Maroneia, 
in  the  time  of  Phihp  son  of  Demetrius. 

'  Demades  ir€p\  rrjs  dwdcfcacruir,  Fragm.  ad  fin. 
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throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  skilful, 
and  heroic,  was  the  model  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tole- 
rable opportunity  occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  B.c.335. 
absence  of  Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  ^^^Ji^^^ 
Illyria  ;  a  period  of  four  or  five  months,  ending  at  ^^^^J",^„ 
August  335  B.C.    Not  only  was  Alexander  thus  long  absence  in 
absent,  but  he  sent  home  no  reports  of  his  pro-  by  re^rtB 
ceedings.    Couriers  were  likely  enough  to  be  inter- 
cepted  among  the  mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace ; 
and  even  if  they  reached  Pella,  their  despatches 
were  not  publicly  read,   as  such  communications 
would  have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  ru- 
mours arose  of  his  having  been  defeated  and  slain. 
Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  confi- 
dent, one  was  even  certified  by  a  liar  who  pre- 
tended to  have  just  arrived  from  Thrace,  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been 
himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi, 
where  Alexander  had   perished  \     This  welcome 
news,  not  fabricated,  but  too  hastily  credited,  by 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus^,  was  announced  to 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  3.  Kol  yap  Kcii  woXvs  6  \6yog  (of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der) Ka\  vofiii  noW&p  €0o/ra,  &n  re  xP^^^  dn^v  ovk  tSkiyov  Koi  &ri 
ovdtfua  dyycXui  imp*  airov  diJHKTO,  &c. 

3  Demadea  7r€pl  ttjs  dc^d^Koerlat,  ad  fin.  ffpUa  ArffunrB^prfs  teal 
AvKovpyos  T^  luiv  Xdy^  frapaTarT6fKvoi  roifs  Mcuceddpas  iyUmp  iv  Tpi^ak" 
Xocf,  ii6vov  ^  ovx  6par6v  M  tov  prffuiros  V€Kphv  rhv  ^Kkt^cofbpov 
wpo€0rfKa¥.;,.,€fi€  dc  oTuyv^v  Koi  ircpiXvfToy  ZtfuurKov  ^Ipiu  fi^  <rvycvdo- 
Kovvra,  &c. 

Justin^  xi.  2.  "  Demoathenem  oratorem,  qui  Macedonum  deletas 
omnes  cum  rege  copiat  k  Triballis  affimiayerit,  producto  in  concionem 
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the  Athenian  assembly.     In  spite  of  doubts  ex- 

pressed  by  Demades  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed 

not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles 

there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians, 

iEtolians  and  other  Greeks.     For  a  considerable 

time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander,  it  remained 

uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in 

its  truth. 

The  The-        It  was  upou  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of 

frJ^MhTin  Alexander's  defeat  and  death,  that   the  Grecian 

get  posset,   cities  procecdcd.    The  event  severed  by  itself  their 

sion  of  *  •' 

Thebes.  connexion  with  Macedonia.  There  was  neither  son 
nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  so 
that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but  even 
the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely  to 
be  broken  up.  In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis, 
JStolia,  &c.,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was 
doubtless  vehemently  manifested,  but  no  special 
action  was  called  for.  It  was  otherwise  in  regard 
to  Thebes.  Phcenix,  Prochytes,  and  other  Theban 
exiles  at  Athens,  immediately  laid  their  plan  for 
liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms 
and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian 

'  auctoTe>  qui  in  eo  pnelio,  in  qno  rex  ceciderit,  se  quoque  vnlneiatum 
dioeret" 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  i.  34.  **  Vix  dum  egresso  Pisone,  occisom 
in  castris  Othonem,  yagus  primum  et  incertus  rumor,  mox,  at  in  mag- 
nis  mendaciis,  inttrfuisse  se  quidam,  et  vidisse  a^rmabanty  crednli 

hmk  inter  gaudentes  et  incuriosos Obvius  in  palatio  Julius  Atti- 

cus,  speculator,  cruentum  gladium  ostentans,  oocistun  h  se  Othonem 
exclamavit." 

It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was  really  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  atone, 
in  the  action  with  the  Illyrians  (Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  327). 
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citizens,  and  invited  by  their  partizans  at  Thebes, 
they  suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms.  Though 
unable  to  carry  the  Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they 
seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death,  Amyntas,  a 
principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one 
of  the  leading  macedonizing  Thebans^  They  then 
immediately  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Thebans,  to  whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a 
vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  and  re- 
conquer the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city.  Expa- 
tiating upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon 
the  oppressions  of  those  Thebans  who  governed  by 
means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed  that  the 
happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived, 
through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They 
doubtless  recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and 
the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all  Theban 
patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from 
Spartan  occupation,  forty-six  years  before.  To  this 
appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded.  The  as- 
sembly passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming 
as  Boeotarchs  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with 
others  of  the  same  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
energetic  measures  against  the  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia^. 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new 
Boeotarchs  were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas, 
probably  not  even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  their  scheme, 
though  from  its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally 

'  Arrian,  i.  7>  1 :   compare  Deinarehus  cont.  Demosthenes,  s.  Tb. 
p.  53. 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  ^^l  /  • 
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Je'^thT'  denounced  as  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first 
Macedo.  than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  b.c. 
Kadme?a,  ^  The  Kadmcia  was  instantly  summoned ;  hopes  being 
afd^from**  pcrhaps  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian  commander 
Greeks.  would  surrcndcr  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  the 
FaTourabie  Spartan  hanuost  had  done.     But  such  hopes  were 

•ympathiet        *  * 

•hown  to.  not  realized.  Philip  had  probably  caused  the  ci- 
but  no  '  tadel  to  be  both  strengthened  and  provisioned.  The 
positiTea  .  gj^j^gQQ  defied  theTheban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  give  orders  for  an 
assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  was  prepared  to 
do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied^  They  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line 
of  circumvallation  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to 
prevent  both  sallies  from  within  and  supplies  from 
without*.  They  then  sent  envoys  in  the  melan- 
choly equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians 
and  others,  representing  that  their  recent  move- 
ment was  directed,  not  against  Hellenic  union,  but 
against  Macedonian  oppression  and  outrage,  which 
pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness.  As 
Greeks  and  freemen,  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue 
them  frcan  such  a  calamity.  They  obtained  much 
favourable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and  even 
half-performance.  Many  of  the  leading  orators  at 
Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and 
others — together  with  the  military  men  Charidemus 
and  Ephialtes — strongly  urged  their  countrymen 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes  and  send  aid  against 
the  Kadmeia.     But  the  citizens  generally,  follow* 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  4,  11.  See  Volume  X.  Ch.  Uxvii.p.  122  of  this 
History. 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  14. 
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ing  Demades  and  Pbokion,  waited  to  be  better 
assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of 
open  hostility  against  Macedonia,  though  they  seem 
to  have  ideclared  sympathy  with  the  Theban  revo- 
lution^  Demosthenes  farther  went  as  envoy  into 
Peloponnesus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also 
sent  round  urgent  applications  to  the  Peloponnesian 
cities,  requiring  their  contingents,  as  members  of 
the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act  against 
Tliebes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed 
by  his  money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered 
through  him,  prevailed  on  the  Peloponnesians  to 
refuse  compliance  with  Antipater  and  to  send  no 
contingents  against  Thebes^.  The  Eleians  and 
^tolians  held  out  general  assurances  favourable 
to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to 
second  it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
isthmus  ^ 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  chances  or 
possibilities  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.    Had  the  liberation 
Arcadians  and  other  Greeks  lent  decisive  aid  to  "oi^Sl 
Thebes — ^had  Athens   acted   even  with   as   much 


'  Diodor.  xvii.  8. 

'  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  14.  8.  19.  Koi  ^Apmfkup  ^k6vt»v  tls 
hrOfihp,  Koi  T^v  ficv  irapc^  * AyrcTTorpov  irp€a-p€iav  (hrpOKToy  aTroorccXcb^- 

In  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of  Athens  some  yean  afterwards, 
awarding  a  statue  and  other  honours  to  Demosthenes,  these  proceedings 
in  Peloponnesus  are  enumerated  among  his  titles  to  public  gratitude 
— «cal  «£  iK^kvat  ncXoiFowijo-Zovf  cVl  Br/Pas  'AXc{<iydp^  fiorj^rja-tu, 
jfpriiiaTa  dow  Koi  avrbi  irpcc^evo-ar,  &c.  (Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Orator, 
p.  860). 

'  Arrian,  i.  10,  2;  iEschines  ady.  Rtesiphont.  p.  634. 
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energy  as  she  did  twelve  years  afterwards  during 
the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Thermopylae  with  an 
army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well 
have  been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force, 
even  with  Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That 
the  struggle  of  Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the 
time,  even  by  macedonising  Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is 
shown  by  the  subsequent  observations  both  of 
ifischines  and  Deinarchus  at  Athens.  iEschines 
(delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration  against 
Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
Thebes.  The  foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (i£schines 
affirms)  to  deliver  up  that  fortress,  on  receiving 
five  talents:  the  Arcadian  generals  would  have 
brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if 
nine  or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them — having 
repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demo- 
sthenes (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his  posses- 
sion 300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate 
anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece,  was  sup- 
plicated by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money 
for  these  purposes,  but  refused  the  request,  kept 
the  money  for  himself,  and  thus  prevented  both  the 
surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  onward  mafch  of 
the  Arcadians ^  The  charge  here  advanced  against 
Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To  sup- 
pose that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted 
for  so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belied  by 
his  whole  history.     But  the  fact  that  such  aliega- 

'  JEtchinen  adv.  Rtesiph.  p.  634 ;  Deinarch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  15, 16. 
s.  19-22. 
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tions  were  made  by  iEschines  only  five  years  after- 
wards, proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of  the 
time — that  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  to 
Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not 
deemed  unfavourable.  And  when  the  Athenians, 
following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and  Phokion, 
refused  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Thermopylae — 
they  perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  sepa- 
rately, but  they  receded  from  the  generous  and 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  had  animafed  their 
ancestors  against  Xerxes  and  Mardonius\ 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  iso- 
lation, pressed  the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and 
would  presently  have  reduced  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, had  they  not  been  surprised  by  the  awe- 
striking  event — Alexander  arriving  in  person  at 
Onch^tus  in  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army.     The  first  news  of  his  being  alive  was  fur- 


>  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthenes  in  his  orations  frequently 
insists  on  the  different  rank  and  position  of  Athens,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  smaller  Chrecian  states — and  of  the  higher  and  more  arduous 
obligations  consequent  thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  his  policy  and  that  of  Phokion.  See  a  striking  passage  in 
the  speech  De  Coron&,  p.  245.  s.  77 ;  and  Orat.  De  Republ.  Ordinand. 
p.  176.  s.  37. 

Isokrates  holds  die  same  language  touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta, 
— in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus.  ^*  No 
one  will  quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  for  looking  only  how 
they  can  get  through  and  keep  themselves  in  being.  But  for  Lacedas- 
monians,  it  is  impossible  to  aim  simply  at  presenration  and  nothing  be- 
yond— ^by  any  means,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  cannot  preserve 
ourselves  with  honour,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious  death."  (Isokrates, 
Qrat.  vi.  Archid.  s.  106.) 

The  backward  and  narrow  policy,  which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as 
fit  for  Epidaurus  and  Phlius,  but  not  for  Sparta^— is  precisely  what 
Phokion  always  recommended  for  Athens,  even  while  Philip's  power 
was  yet  nascent  and  unsettled. 
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nisbed  by  bis  arrival  at  OnchSstus.     No  one  could 

at  first  believe  tbe  fact.     The  Theban  leaders  con- 

tended  that  it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of 

A^ropus,  at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian  army  of 

relief. 

Rapid  In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which 

unw^tlfd  characterized  Alexander  to  the  end  of  his   life; 

AicxaLdlr    D^^itchless  Celerity  of  movement,  and  no  less  re- 

withhis      markable  favour  of  fortune.     Had  news  of  the 

army  before  %        m    •   •  n  iii«  t»i  itx 

Thebes.  Theban  nsing  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Da- 
fortun^ai  nube  or  among  the  distant  Triballi, — or  even  when 
^hcarinT  ©Da^su^rassed  in  the  difficult  region  round  Pelion, — 
the  news.  \^^  could  hardly  by  any  effort  have  arrived  in  time 
to  save  the  Kadmeia.  But  he  learnt  it  just  when 
he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  and  Glaukias,  so  that 
his  hands  were  perfectly  free — and  also  when  he 
was  in  a  position  peculiarly  near  and  convenient 
for  a  straight  march  into  Greece  without  going  back 
to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of  the 
river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories 
were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following 
downwards  in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river 
Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia  or  the 
regions  caUed  Eordaea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on 
his  left,  while  the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by  the  Epirots 
called  Tymphaei  and  Parausei,  were  on  the  right. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate 
Olympus  from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly),  Alexander  reached  the  Thessalian  town 
of  Pelinna.     Six  days  more  brought  him  to  the 

*  Arrian,  i.  7»  9. 
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Boeotian  Onchestus  ^  He  was  already  within  Ther- 
mopylae, before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was 
in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question 
about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was 
thus  set  aside.  The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass, 
and  the  necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it  by 
stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his 
expedition  of  346  b.c.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told 
with  double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme 
suddenness.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  both 
Athenians  and  Thebans  had  communications  at 
Pella — that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  in- 
vasion as  likely  to  come  from  thence — and  that 
they  expected  Alexander  himself  (assuming  him  to 
be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in  his 
capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon 
this  hypothesis — in  itself  probable,  and  such  as 
would  have  been  realised  if  Alexander  had  not 
already  advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment 
when  he  received  the  news* — ^they  would  at  least 
have  known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  would 
have  had  the  option  of  a  defensive  combination  open. 
As  it  happened,  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combinations,  and 
checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched 

^  Arrian,  i.  7>  6.  See,  respecting  this  region.  Colonel  Leake's  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  vi.  p.  300-304 ;  eh.  xxviii.  p.  303-306,  &c.;  and 
for  Alexander's  line  of  march,  the  Map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

'  Diodorus  (xvii.  9)  incorrectly  says  that  Alexander  came  back  unex- 
pectedly from  Thrace.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  he  would  have  come  by 
PeUa. 

VOL.  XII.  E 
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Siege  of      his  army  round  Thebes,  so  as  to  enctfqp  on  the 
Prociama-    south  side  of  thc  city  ;  whereby  he  both  i0tei?cepted, 
AUxander.   thc  comtnumcatiou  of  the  Thebaos  with  Athens^aod 
do^^the"  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  the  garriaoa  ia 
mist"''*'  the  Kadmeia.     The  Thebans,  though  alpoe  and: 
without  hope  of  succour,  maintained  their  courage 
unshaken.     Alexander  deferred  the  attack  for  a 
day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they  would  submit ;  he 
wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  required 
for  his  Asiatic  schemes.     He  even  made  public  pro- 
clamations demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti'* 
Macedonian  leaders  Phoenix  and  Prochytes,  but 
offering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the 
city,  permission  to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms 
of  the  convention  sworn  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
A  general  assembly  being  convened,  the  macedo- 
nising  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  submission 
to  an  irresistible  force.     But  the  leaders  recently 
returned  from  exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising, 
warmly  opposed  this  proposition,  contending  for 
resistance  to  the  death.     In  them,  such  resolution 
may  not  be  wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian^  remarks) 
they  had  gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.     As  it 
appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens  delibct^ 
rately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary®,  we  see  plainly  that  they 
had  already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  domi- 
nion, and  that  sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it, 
sure  to  be  yet  worse,  coupled  with  the  dishonour  of 
surrendering  their  leaders— they  had  made  up  theii? 

'  Diodor.  xvii.*9;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  11. 

'  Anian,  i.  7,  Ifi.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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midds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  their  city.  At 
a  titne  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autono- 
Kkcms  system  was  passing  away,  and  when  Grecian 
courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere  instrument 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  the»e 
countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an 
example  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
Grecian  liberty,  not  less  honourable  than  that  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  only  less  esteemed 
because  it  proved  infructuous. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  capture  of 
Thebans  made  from  their  walls  a  counter-proclama-  assault. 
tion,  demandiag  the  surrender  of  his  oflScers  Anti-  thT^o^V 
pater  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join  **"^"' 
them,  who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian  king 
and  the  Thebans,  to  liberate  the  Greeks  and  put 
down  the  despot  of  Hellas*.  Such  a  haughty  de- 
fiance and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick. 
He  brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared 
everything  for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murder- 
ous assault  which  followed,  we  find  diflperent  ac- 
counts, not  agreeing  with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly 
irrecoQcileable.  It  appears  that  the  Thebans  had 
erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their  operations 
against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by  a 
double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the 
least  efiective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves ; 
while  their  best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth 
in  front  of  the  gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander 
divided  his  army  into  three  divisions ;  one  under 
Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a 
second,  destined  to  combat  the  Thebans  who  sallied 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve.  Between  the 
second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in 
front  of  the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  con- 
tested, that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful, 
and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up  his  reserve. 
The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by  Per- 
dikka8\  who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and 

*  The  atUck  of  Perdikkas  was  represented  by  Ptolemy,  firom  whom 
Arrian  copies  (i.  8,  1),  not  only  as  being  the  first  and  only  attack  made 
by  the  Macedonian  army  on  Thebes,  but  also  as  made  by  Perdikkas 
without  orders  from  Alexander,  who  was  forced  to  support  it  in  order 
to  preserve  Perdikkas  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Thebans.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  and  Arrian,  therefore,  the  storming  of  Thebes  took 
place  both  without  the  orders,  and  against  the  wishes,  of  Alexander ; 
the  capture  moreover  was  effected  rapidly  with  little  trouble  to  the  be- 
sieging army  (rj  Skwris  dt*  dXtyov  re  icaX  ov  (ifp  ir6v^  tS>p  €\6vTmp 
(vv€V€xB€ia-a,  Arr.  i.  9,  9) :  the  bloodshed  and  pillage  was  committed 
by  the  vindictive  sentiment  of  the  Boeotian  allies. 

Diodorus  had  before  him  a  very  different  account.  He  affirms  that 
Alexander  both  combined  and  ordered  the  assault — that  the  Thebans 
behaved  like  bold  and  desperate  men,  resisting  obstinately  and  for  a 
long  time — that  the  slaughter  afterwards  was  committed  by  the  general 
body  of  the  assailants;  the  Boeotian  allies  being  doubtless  conspicuous 
among  them.  Diodorus  gives  this  account  at  some  length,  and  with 
his  customary  rhetorical  amplifications.  Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more 
brief;  but  coincide  in  the  same  general  view,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian. 
Polysnus  again  (iv.  3,  12)  gives  something  different  from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  (in  its  basis,  and 
striking  off  rhetorical  amplificadons)  more  credible  than  that  of  Arrian. 
Admitting  the  attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  general  plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot  think  it  probable 
that  Perdikkas  attacked  without  orders,  or  that  Thebes  was  captured 
with  little  resistance.  It  was  captured  by  one  assault  (.£schines  adv. 
Rtesiph.  p.  524),  but  by  an  assault  well-combined  and  stoutly  con- 
tested— not  by  one  begun  without  preparation  or  order,  and  successful 
after  hardly  imy  resistance.  Alexander,  after  having  offered  what  he 
thought  liberal  terms,  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his 
point  by  force;  nor  would  the  Thebans  have  refused  those  terms, 
unless  their  minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous  and  desperate  de- 
fence, without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

What  authority  Diodorus  followed,  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have 
followed  Kleitarchus,  a  contemporary  and  an  iGolian,  who  must  have 
had  good  means  of  information  respecting  such  an  event  as  the  capture 
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also  by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen, 
carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a 
postern  gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His 
troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he 
himself  was  severely  wounded  and  borne  away  to 
the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  defenders  fled  back 
into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the 
temple  of  Herakles,  pursued  by  the  light  troops, 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  how- 
ever, the  Thebans  presently  turned,  repelling  them 
with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas  their  commanding 
officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In  pursuing  these 
bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became  some- 
what disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  steady  charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and 
heavy  infantry  coming  up  in  support.  They  were 
broken,  and  pushed  back  into  the  city  ;  their  rout 
being  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the 

of  Thebes  (see  Geier,  Alexandri  M.  Historiarum  Scriptores  letate  sup- 
pares,  Leips.  1844,  p.  6-152;  and  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Gnecis,  i.  x. 
p.  90,  ed.  Westermann).  I  have  due  respect  fur  the  authority  of  Pto- 
lemy, but  I  cannot  go  along  with  Geier  and  other  critics  who  set  aside 
all  other  witnesses,  even  contemporary,  respecting  Alexander,  as  worthy 
of  little  credit,  unless  where  such  witnesses  are  confirmed  by  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobulus.  We  must  remember  that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose 
his  book  until  after  he  became  king  of  Egypt,  in  306  B.C. ;  nor  indeed 
until  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  301,  according  to  Geier  (p.  1) ;  at  least 
twenty-nine  years  after  Uie  sack  of  Thebes.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  was 
not  ashamed  of  what  Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the  "  pious  fraud  "  of  announ- 
cing, that  two  speaking  serpents  conducted  the  army  of  Alexander  to  the 
holy  precinct  of  Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iii.  3).  Lastly,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  depositions  which  are  found  in  other  historians,  but  not  in 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  relate  principally  to  matters  discreditable  to 
Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  omitted^  is  in  my  judgment 
fan  more  probable,  than  that  other  historians  invented.  Admiring 
biographers  would  easily  excuse  themselves  for  refusing  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  such  acts  as  the  massacre  of  the  Branchidse,  or  the  dragging 
of  the  wounded  Batis  at  Gaza. 
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Thebes  is 
razed  ;  the 
Theban 
captives 
sold  as 
slaves ;  the 
territory 
distributed 
among  the 
neighbour- 
ing cities. 


Macedonian  garrison  out  of  the  Kadfiieia*  Thfe 
assailants  being  victorious  on  this  side,  the  Tbebans 
who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without  the  gates 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  wiih 
them.  Within  the  town,  however,  the  fighting  stiU 
continued ;  the  Thebans  resisting  in  oi^ntsed 
bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when  broken, 
still  resisting  even  single-handed.  None  of  the 
military  population  sued  for  mercy ;  most  of  them 
were  slain  in  the  streets;  but  a  few  cavalry  and 
infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped. 
The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The 
Macedonians  with  their  Peeonian  contingents  were 
incensed  with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various 
Greeks  serving  as  auxiliaries — Phokians,  Orcho- 
menians,  Thespians,  Plataeans,  —  had  to  avenge 
ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes. 
Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of  course  by 
all  the  plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  ^ich 
victorious  assailants  usually  reward  themselves  \ 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted 
to  have  been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans, 
Thirty  thousand  captives  were  collected*.  The 
final  destiny  of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself, 
was  submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians, 

'  Arrian,  i.  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  12,  13. 

'  Diotlorus  (xvii.  14)  and  Plutarch  (Alcxand.  11)  agree  in  giving  the 
totals  of  6000  and  30,000. 
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PTitaeans,  Pbokians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries 
in  the  Isaaalt.  He  must  have  known  well  before- 
hand what  the  sentence  of  such  judges  would  be. 
They  pronounced,  that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be 
reused  to  the  ground:  that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should 
be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with  Macedonian 
parison :  that  the  Theban  territory  should  be 
distribtted  among  the  allies  themselves :  that  Or- 
ehomenus and  Plattea should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified: 
that  all  the  captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and 
children,  should  be  sold  as  slaves — excepting  only 
priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were  con- 
nected by  recognised  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip 
or  Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians :  that  the  Thebans  who  had  escaped  should 
be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and  death, 
wherever  they  were  found  ;  and  that  every  Grecian 
city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring  them*. 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  The  Kad- 
for  lenity  by  a  Theban^  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  ^cupl'd  as 
by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  ex-  ni^*^u 
ecuted  by  Alexander  himself,  who  made  but  one  Re^i^d^n 
addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.   He  left  the  house  ^^°  ^^* 
of  Pindar  standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  from  or- 
the  poet.     With  these  reserves,  Thebes  was  effaced  andPUtoa. 
firdm  the  earth.     The  Theban  territory  was  parti- 
tioned  among  the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchome* 
Dus  and  Plattta.     Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian 
military  post  at  the  Kadmeia,  remained  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
had  once  stood.     The  captives  were  all  sold,  and 
are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents ;  large  prices 

*  Anian,  i.  9 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  14.  *  Justin,  xi.  4. 
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being  offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility 
towards   the   city^     Diodorus  tells  us   that   this 
sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  synod  of  Greeks. 
But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod, 
subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
upon  to  deliberate  under  the  armed  force  of  Alexander, 
could  be  brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one 
of  the  first  and  most  ancient  Hellenic  cities.     For 
we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the  question  was  discussed 
and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  who  bad 
taken  part  with  Alexander^ ;  and  that  the  sentence 
therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Or- 
chomenians,  Plataeans,  &c.     Without  doubt,  these 
cities  had  sustained  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  from 
Thebes.     In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  re- 
tribution upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.     Those 
persons,  however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pro* 
nounced  the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgement 
upon  Thebes   for   having  joined   Xerxes   against 
Greece^  a  century  and  a  half  before, — must  have 
forgotteu  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians,  but  even 
Alexander  of  Macedon  the  namesake  and  prede* 
cessor  of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 
Sentiments       Aniau  vaiuly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alex- 
ander, at      ander  to  the  minor  Boeotian  towns  the  odium  of  this 
afterwwdi,  crucl  dcstructiou — unparalleled  in  Grecian  history 

respecting  ,  ^.    ,  ..    ^  .•»...•     « 

the  destruc-  Diodor.  xvu.  14 ;  Justin,  xi.  4 :  "  pretium  non  ex  ementiam  com- 

tion  of  modo,  sed  ex  inimicorum  odio  extenditur." 

Thebes.  i  Arrian,  i.  9,  13.  Tots  dc  fitraa-xova-i  tov  tpyov  (pfifidxois,  oSp  drj  Ktu 

tTr€Tp€^€v  'AXc^ovdpoff  T^  KOTci  T^s  QrjPag  dio^ciMu,  ^do^,  &c. 
'  Arrian,  i.  9, 10.  He  informs  us  (i.  9, 12)  that  there  were  many  previous 

portents  which  foreshadowed  this  ruin :  Diodorus  (xvii.  10),  on  the 

contrary,  enumerates  many  previous  signs,  all  tending  to  encourage  the 

Thebans. 
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(as  he  himself  says),  when  we  look  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  city ;  yet  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
subversion,  under  the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  free  Chalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  be- 
fore.  The  known  antipathy  of  these  Bceotians  was 
invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour  an  infliction  which 
satisfied  at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroying  an 
enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy,  by  serving 
as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks*. 
But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed 
him  at  the  moment,  he  came  afterwards  to  look  back 
upon  the  proceeding  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The 
shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  sujbverted , 
arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions 
— but  also  from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the 
suppression  of  religious  observances,  thus  wronging 
and  provoking  the  local  Gods  and  heroes.  We 
shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself  sacrificing 
at  Ilium^,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam, 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  11.  ^  fup  irSKis  ^oi>  kclL  duipiratrdtura  KaT€(rKd<lnf, 
t6  fuv  oXov  wpotr^oiaifTcafTos  avrov  roifs  "EXkrivag  irdBti  in^Xiicovr^ 
cWXaynraff  xai  irni(avTas  aTp€fiTi<r€tv,  oKXtos  re  Koi  icaKkwirurafUvov 
XapiCtfrOai  rots  rw  avfifidxiov  iyKkfifiainv, 

*  Arrian,  i.  11,  13.  To  illustrate  farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
respecting  the  wrath  of  the  Goda  arising  from  the  discontinuance  of 
worship  where  it  had  been  long  continued — I  transcribe  a  passage  from 
Colonel  Sleeman's  work  respecting  the  Hindoos,  whose  leUgious  feel- 
ings are  on  so  many  points  analogous  to  those  of  the  Helloes : — 

"  Human  sacrifices  were  certainly  offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during 
the  whole  Mahratta  goyemment,  up  to  the  year  1800 — ^when  they  were 
pat  a  stop  to  by  the  local  governor,  Assa  Sahib,  a  very  humane  man. 
I  once  hoffd  a  learned  Brahmin  priest  say,  that  he  thought  the  decline 
of  his  (Assa  Sahib's)  &mily  and  government  arose  from  this  innovation. 
'  There  is  (said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human  sacrifices  to  the  Gods, 
where  none  have  been  offered ;  but  where  the  Gods  have  been  accustomed 
to  them,  they  are  very  naturally  annoyed  when  the  rite  is  abolished^  and 
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Still  subsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  atad 
his  race,  as  being  descended  from  Neoptolemus  the 
slayer  of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatment  of  Thebes, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  6f 
wine,  said  to  have  been  born  in  that  city,  and  one 
of  the  principal  figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was 
to  inspirations  of  the  offended  Dionysus  that  Alex- 
ander believed  himself  to  owe  that  ungovernable 
drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed 
Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  follow  him  farther  into  India*.  If  Alex- 
ander in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still 
more  strongly  by  others ;  and  we  can  understand 
the  sentiment  under  which,  a  few  years  after  his 
decease,  the  Macedonian  Kassander,  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror 
throughout  the  Grecian  cities.  All  of  them  sought 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror.  The  Ar- 
cadian contingent  not  only  returned  home  from  the 
Isthmus,  but  even  condemned  their  leaders  to  death. 
The    Eleians    recalled    their   chief   macedonising 

ffisit  the  place  and  people  with  all  kinds  of  calamity'  The  priest  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  there  was  anything  singular  iu  this  mode  of 
reasoning :  perhaps  three  Brahmin  priests  out  of  four  would  have  rea- 
soned in  the  same  manner."  (Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official,  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  130.) 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  13:  compare  Justin,  li.  4 ;  andlsokratesadPhifipp* 
(Or.  V.  8.  35),  where  be  recommends  Thebes  to  Philip  on  the  ground  of 
pre-eminent  worship  towards  Herakl^s. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while  Alexander  himself  repented  of  the  de*- 
struction  of  Thebes,  the  macedonising  orator  at  Athens  describes  it  as 
a  just,  though  deplorable  penalty,  brought  by  the  Thebans  upon  them- 
uelves  by  reckless  insanity  of  conduct  (^Eschines  adv.  Ktcsiph.  p.  524). 
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cttizetis  out  of  exile  into  ascendency  at  home.  Each 
tribe  of  ufitoUans  sent  enrpys  to  Alexander,  entreat- 
ing forgiveness  for  their  manifestations  against  him. 
At  Athens,  we  read  with  surprise  that  on  the  very 
day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the 
great  festival  of  Eleusinian  Ddmdtdr,  with  its  mnlti- 
tudinous  procession  of  votaries  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place,  at  a  distance 
of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city.  Most 
Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to 
Attica  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communi- 
cating to  the  Athenians  their  own  distress  and  terror. 
The  festival  was  forthwith  suspended.  Every  one 
hurried  within  the  walls  of  Athens*,  carrying  with 
him  his  moveable  property  into  a  state  of  security. 
Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  con- 
queror would  march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under 
the  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence, — the  persons 
both  vaomt  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  of 
course,  Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Charidemus,  and 
those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech  against 
Macedonia,  and  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athe- 
nians to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  Thebes.  Yet 
notwithstanding  such  terror  of  consequences  to 
themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and 
sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.  They 
continued  to  do  this  even  when  they  must  have 
known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  pro- 
scription just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that 
monarch  with  a  menacing  letter,  formally  demanding 
the  surrender  of  eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of 

*  Arrian,  i.  10,  4. 
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Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  Poly- 
euktus,  Moerokl^i  Diotimus\  Ephialtes,  and  Cha- 
ridemus.  Of  these  the  first  four  were  eminent 
orators,  the  last  two  military  men;  all  strenuous 
advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  policy.  Alexander 
in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  as  the  causes  of  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia,  of  the  offensive  resolutions 
which  had  been  adopted  at  Athens  after  the  death 
of  Philip,  and  even  of  the  recent  hostile  proceed- 
ings of  the  Thebans^.  This  momentous  summons, 
involving  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate 
at  Athens,  was  submitted  to  the  assembly.  A  similar 
demand  had  just  been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be  read  no  less 
plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in  the 
threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people 
failed  in  courage — we  know  as  a  general  fact ; 
though  we  have  not  the  advantage  (as  iAvy  had 
in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches  made  in  the 
debate^.    Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate  of  the 


'  The  name  of  Diotimus  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  (i.  10,  6),  but  not 
by  Plutarch ;  who  names  Demon  instead  of  him  (Plutarch,  Demosth. 
c.  23),  and  Kallisthenes  instead  of  Hyperides.  We  know  nothing  about 
Diotimus,  except  that  Demosthenes  (De  Coron&,  p.  264)  alludes  to  him 
along  with  Charidemus,  as  having  received  an  expression  of  gratitude 
from  the  people,  in  requital  for  a  present  of  shields  which  he  had  made. 
He  is  mentioned  also,  along  with  Charidemus  and  others,  in  the  third 
of  the  Demosthenic  epistles,  p.  1482. 

2  Arrian,  i.  10,  6 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  847.  cft/Vct  ovtAv  (De- 
mosthenes) dtrciXc^v  €l  fiTf  doiriiray,  Diodor.  xvii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  De- 
mosth. 23. 

*  Livy,  ix.  18.  "  (Alexander)  adversus  quem  Athenis,  in  dvitate 
fractiL  Macedonum  armis,  cemcnte  tum  maxime  prope  fiimantes  Tbeba- 
rum  minas,  concionari  libere  ausi  sint  homines,— id  quod  ex  menu- 
mentis  orationum  patet,"  &c. 
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citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that 
of  the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf 
requiring  the  sheep  to  make  over  to  him  their  pro- 
tecting dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace — and  then, 
devouring  the  unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He, 
and  those  demanded  along  with  him,  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Phokion 
on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising  only 
under  constraint  by  special  calls  from  the  popular 
voice — contended  that  there  was  not  force  enough 
to  resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question 
must  be  given  up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  them- 
selves individually,  reminding  them  of  the  self-de- 
votion of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  memorable 
in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to  surrender 
themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he  (Phokion) 
would  rejoice  to  oflFer  up  either  himself,  or  his 
best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the 
city^  Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators  whose  extra- 
dition was  required,  answered  this  speech  of  Pho- 
kion with  vehemence  and  bitterness  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  went  along  with  him,  indignantly  re- 
pudiating Phokion*s  advice.  By  a  resolute  pa- 
triotism highly  honourable  at  this  trying  juncture, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should 
not  be  surrendered*. 
On   the   motion  of  Demades,    an  embassy  was 

Plutarch,  Phokion,  9-17 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  15. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  15.  *0  di  dtjfAos  tovtov  yAv  (Phokion)  roh  Bopvpon 
f(€/3aXc,  irpocrayr6)£  oKovav  rov^  \6yovs* 
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sent  to  Alexander,  deprecating  his  wrath  agninst 
the  ten,  and  engaging  to  punish  them  by  judicial 
sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved  against 
them.  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  under^ 
took  this  mission.  But  Alexander  was  at  first 
inexorable ;  refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys, 
and  persisting  in  his  requisition.  It  was  only  by 
the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  beaded  by 
Phokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was  obtained. 
Alexander  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requi- 
sition, and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  banishment 
of  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  the  two  anti-Ma* 
cedonian  military  leaders.  Both  of  them  accord- 
ingly, and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with  them, 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under 
Darius*. 


*  Arrian,  i.  10,  85  Diodor.  xvii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  PbokioD,  17;  Justin, 
xi.  4;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  Demades  with  nine  other  Athenian 
envoys  to  Alexander,  occurred  prior  to  the  demand  of  Alexander  for 
the  extradition  of  the  ten  citizens.  He  (.irrian)  affirms  that  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  capture  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed  a  vote, 
on  the  motion  of  Demades,  to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  come  home  safely  from  the 
niyrians,  and  that  he  had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their  revolt. 
Alexander  (according  to  Arrian)  received  this  mission  courteously,  but 
replied  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  insisting  on  the  siur- 
render  of  the  ten  citizens. 

Now  both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  represent  the  mission  of  Demades 
as  posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alexander  for  the  ten  citizens ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate  that  demand. 

In  my  judgement,  Arrian's  tale  is  the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I 
think  It  highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians  would  by  pubhc  vote  ex- 
press satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their 
revolt.  If  the  macedonising  party  at  Athens  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  so  ignominious  a  vote,  they  would  also  have  been  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  subsequent  proposition  of  Phokion — that  the  ten  citizens 
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Jt  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  un- 
dertake a. siege  of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long 
aod  difficult,  since  the  Athenians  had  a  superior 
naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them,  and  the 
cbaiu^  of  effective  support  from  Peisia.  When 
therefoi^e  he  saw,  that  his  dem&nd  for  the  ten 
oralocs  would  be  firmly  resisted,  considerations  of 
policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced 
him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alex-  influence  of 
ander's  concessions,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians  obiainuV" 
from  extreme  anxiety  and  peril.     His  influence—*  te^g^l^Lu*^ 
already  great  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  years  ^"^^^^^f^ 
past  he  had  been  perpetually  re- elected  general —  at  Athens. 
became  greater  than  ever,  while  that  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators  must  have 
been  lowered.     It  was  no  mean  advantage  to  Alex- 
ander, victorious  as  he  was,  to  secure  the  incor- 
ruptible  Phokion   as  leader  of  the   macedonising 
party  at  Athens.     His  projects  against  Persia  were 
mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of 
opposition   being   raised    against   him    in   Greece 
by  the   agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships.     To 
keep    Athens   out   of  such  combinations,  he  had 
to  rely  upon  the  personal  influence  and  party  of 
Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to  have  always  dissuaded 
her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  father  Philip.     In  his  conversation  with 
Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alex- 
demanded  should  be  surrendered.  The  fact,  that  the  Athenians  afforded 
willing  shelter  to  the  Thcban  fugitives,  is  a  farther  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving this  alleged  vote. 
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ander  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens 
by  describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself,  and  as 
entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  in  case  any  thing 
should  happen  to  him^  Such  compliments  were 
suitable  to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian  assembly : 
indeed  the  Macedonian  prince  might  naturally  prefer 
the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to  that  of  Spartan, 
seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him,  an  open 
recusant. 
B.C.SS5,  The   animosity   of   Alexander   being  appeased, 

AiexMder    Athcus  rcsumcd  her  position  as  a  member  of  the 
^bJd?*^    confederacy  under  his  imperial  authority.     With- 
ence  of  the   Qut  visiting  Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isthmus 
synod—      of  Corinth,  where  he  probably  received  from  various 
llirtrthr     Grecian  cities  deputations  deprecating  his  displea- 
D^lij^Sl!*'  sure,  and  proclaiming  their  submission  to  his  im- 
perial authority.     He  also  probably  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Grecian   synod,  where   he  would 
dictate  the  contingents  required  for  his  intended 
Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring.     To  the 
universal  deference  and  submission  which  greeted 
him,  one  exception  was  found — the  Cynic  philo- 
sopher Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied 
with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  asked  him  if  he 
wished    for   anything ;    upon  which    Diogenes  is 
said  to  have  replied, — '*  Nothing,  except  that  you 
would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."     Both 
the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked  laughter 
from  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself  was  so 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17;  Plutarch,  Alexaud.  13. 
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impressed  with  the  independent  and  self-sufficing 
character  manifested,  that  he  exclaimed, — '*  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes  \'* 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  b.c.s35- 
or  extorted  from  the  priestess*  an  answer  bearing  Re^nstu 
favourable  promise  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  re-  ?'?"*  *»^ 

*  Orchomc- 

tumed  to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.     The  most  ««« *nd 
important  permanent  eflFect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  iiArraof 
was  the  re-constitution  of  Boeotia ;  that  is,  the  de-  ^  p3u.*' 
struction  of  Thebes,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Or- 
chomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea,  dividing  between 
them  the  Theban  territory ;  all  guarded  and  con- 
trolled by  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  some  details 
about  this  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of 
the  Boeotian  towns  ;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth 
strong   manifestations   of  sentiment,  but  also  in- 
volving important  and  difficult  questions  to  settle. 
But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
anything  beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of 
335  B.C.,  and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  "c. S35. 
occupied  in  his  lUyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  JJeraUons 
Macedonian  force  under  Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  ^f  ^f'- 

memo  in 

to  contend  against  a  Persian  army,  or  Greek  merce-  Asia  Minor 
naries,  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian.  Par-  Memnon. 
menio,  marching  into  iEolis,  besieged  and  took 
Grynium ;  after  which  he  attacked  Pitan6,  but  was 
compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon 
even  gained  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  force 
under  Kallas  in  the  Troad,  compelling   them   to 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  14.  '  Plutarch,  Alex.  14. 
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retire  to  Rhoeteum.  But  he  failed  in  au  attempt  to 
surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  plundering  the_  adjoining  territory*.  It  is 
affirmed  that  Darius  was  engaged  this  summer  in 
making  large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as  military, 
to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet 
all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done  im- 
plies nothing  beyond  a  moderate  force. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  7- 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  YEAR  and  some  months  had  sufl^ed  for  Alex-  B.c.335- 
ander  to  make  a  first  display  of  his  energy  and 
military  skill,  destined  for  achievements  yet  greater; 
and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations  for  freedom 
among  Greeks  on  the  south,  as  well  as  among  Thra- 
cians  on  the  north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing 
winter  was  employed  in  completing  his  preparations; 
so  that  early  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c,  his  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  mustered 
between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet  was 
at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — from  During 
his  crossing  the  Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334  b.c  te\gn!'the  * 
to  his  death  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c,  eleven  oJeTceu 
years  and  two  or  three  months — was  passed  in  Asia,  ^^^^}^  * 
amidst  unceasing  military  operations,   and  ever- 
multiplied   conquests.     He  never  lived  to  revisit 
Macedonia ;  but  his  achievements  were  on  so  trans- 
cendent a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory  so  un- 
measured, and  his  thirst  for  farther  aggrandisement 
still  so  insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance in  the  list  of  his  possessions.     Much  more 
do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  append- 
ages of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.    During 
all  these  eleven  years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost 
a  blank,  except  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  events. 

p2 
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It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian 
cities  again  awaken  into  active  movement. 
To  what  The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong 

Asiatic  pro-  dlrcctly  and  literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian 
A?MMder  of  Greece.  They  were  achieved  by  armies  of  which 
t^Grfclan  ^^^  general,  the  principal  oflScers,  and  most  part  of 
history.  the  soldiers,  were  Macedonian.  The  Greeks  who 
served  with  him  were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the 
Thracians  and  Pseonians.  Though  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute, 
like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on  which  he  mainly  reUed 
for  victory.  His  chief-secretary,  Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and 
intellectual  functions  connected  with  the  service 
were  also  performed  by  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also 
served  in  the  army  of  Per&ia  against  him,  and  com- 
posed indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force 
(disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  Darius 
than  in  that  of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition 
becomes  indirectly  incorporated  with  the  stream  of 
Grecian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency 
of  Greeks  on  both  sides — and  still  more,  by  its 
connexion  with  previous  projects,  dreams,  and 
legends,  long  antecedent  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character  which  Alex- 
ander thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  revenge  on 
Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of 
the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  the  Pheraean  Jason ; 
with  hopes  grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition 
and  safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  had  been 
recommended  by  the  rhetor  Isokrates,  first  to  the 
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combined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  cities 
were  free,  under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and 
Sparta — next,  to  Philip  of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of 
united  Greece,  when  his  victorious  arms  had  extorted 
a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside  both  Athens 
and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Philip 
was  well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.  From  him  it 
passed  to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  Pan-hd- 
and  for  Macedonian  aggrandisement,  the  expedition  tences  set 
against  Asia  thus  becomes  thrust  into  the  series  of  aSder. 
Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan-hellenic  pretence  of  ^nng*of 
retaliation  for  the  long  past  insults  of  Xerxes.     I  ^^  ^l^^' 

o    r  was  advene 

call  it  a  pretence,  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  to  his 
Hellenic  feeling,  and  served  now  two  different  pur- 
poses ;  first,  to  ennoble  the  undertaking  in  the  eyes 
of  Alexander  himself,  whose  mind  was  very  access- 
ible to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment,  and  who 
willingly  identified  himself  with  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles,  immortalised  as  executors  of  the  collective 
vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — next,  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real  sym- 
pathies of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than 
favourable  to  his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  osten-  Analogy  of 
tatiously  rekindled  for  Alexander's  purposes,  the  relation  to 
position  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asiatic  Lwia  *  ^ 
conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Emp^ero/^* 
German  contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Con-  JJ^gJ'g^con- 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  who  served  in  the  grand  federation 

'  °  of  the 

army  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Rh»ne. 
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Russia  in  1812.  They  had  no  public  interest  in 
the  victory  of  the  invader,  which  could  end  only  by 
reducing  them  to  still  greater  prostration.  They 
were  likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader  as  long  as  his 
power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet 
Napoleon  thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon  upon 
them  as  if  they  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  to 
denounce  the  Germans  in  the  service  of  Russia  as 
traitors  who  had  forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  him.  We  find  him  drawing  the  same  pointed 
distinction  between  the  Russian  and  the  German 
prisoners  taken,  as  Alexander  made  between  Asiatic 
and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Grecian  prisoners 
the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  proclaimed  statute  of  collective 
Hellas,  whereby  he  had  been  declared  general,  and 
the  Persian  king  a  public  enemy^ 

'  AfTian,  i.  16, 10;  i.  29,  9,  about  the  €h«cian  prisonen  taken  at  the 
victory  of  the  Oranikua — 6<rovs  ic  avr&v  oZ^/uiXttrow  IfXafif,  tovtcvs  di 
liffa'as  hf  irtiaig,  iU  Moxcdoyuxv  dir€ir€fi^ty  ipyadetrBaiy  Sti  iraph  r& 
Kowj  li6(a¥ra  roU  *EXXi;(riv,  *EXXi;v€ff  Utrns,  iwAvria  r%  'EXXddi  vir^ 
T&¥  fiapfidp^p  tfjidxopro.  Also  iii.  23,  15,  about  the  Grecian  aoldiers 
serving  with  the  Persians,  and  made  prisoners  in  Hyrkania — *A^ik€l» 
yhp  fUyoKa  (said  Alexander)  rov^  arparruofjJvcvt  Mrrta  rj  'EXXitdc 
naph  rois  fiapfidpois  naph  r^  hdypara  rmv  'EXX^mnt. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1812,  near  Moscow,  General  Winzinge- 
rode,  a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  service, — with  his  aide-de-camp  a 
native  Russian,  Narishkin, — became  prisoner  of  the  French.  He  was 
brought  to  Napoleon — **  At  the  sight  of  that  German  general,  all  the 
secret  resentments  of  Napoleon  took  fire.  *  Who  are  you  (he  exclaimed)? 
a  man  without  country !  When  I  was  at  war  with  the  Austrians,  I 
foimd  you  in  their  ranks.  Austria  has  become  my  ally,  and  you  haye 
entered  into  the  Russian  service.  You  have  been  one  of  the  warmest 
instigators  of  the  present  war.  Nevertheless,  you  are  a  native  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine :  you  are  my  subject.  Ton  are  not  an  ordi- 
nary enemy :  you  are  a  rebel :  I  have  a  right  to  bring  you  to  trial. 
Gens  d*arfnes,  seize  this  man !'  Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  of 
Winzingcrode,  Napoleon  said,  '  As  for  you,  Count  Narishkin,  I  have 
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HellaSi  as  a  political  aggregate,  has  now  ceased  Greece  tn 
to  exist,  except  in  so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  bm  a"vai?- 
name  for  his  own  purposes.  Its  component  members  pendiji,  to 
are  annexed  as  appendages,  doubtless  of  considerable  Macedonia, 
value,  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.   Fourteen  years 
before  Alexander's  accession,  Demosthenes,  while 
instigating  the  Athenians  to  uphold  Olynthus  against 
Philip,  had  told  them^ — *'  The  Macedonian  power, 
considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no  mean  value  ; 
but  by  itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrassments." 
Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words 
represent  exactly  what  Greece  herself  had  become, 
in  reference  to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the  time 
of  Alexander's  accession.     Had  the  Persians  played 
their  game  with  tolerable  prudence  and  vigour,  his 
success  would  have  been  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  he  could  appropriate  Grecian  force  to  himself, 
and  withhold  it  from  his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifesta-  Extraor- 
tions,  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  tal^^Towl 
of  the  ruler  or  politician,  but  of  the  general  and  the  Spadty"of 
soldier.     In  this  character  his  appearance  forms  a  Alexander. 
sort  of  historical  epoch.    It  is  not  merely  in  soldier- 
like qualities — in  the  most  forward  and  even  adven- 
turous bravery — in  indefatigable  personal  activity, 

nothing  to  reproach  you  with :  you  are  a  Russian,  you  are  doing  your 
duty.' "  (Slur's  account  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  book  iz.  ch.  vi. 
p.  132.) 

Napoleon  did  not  realise  these  threats  against  Winzingerode ;  but 
his  language  expresses  just  the  same  sentiment  as  that  of  Alexander 
towards  the  captive  Greeks. 

'  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  14.  *0\»9  fUp  yhp  ^  Ma/ccdoyuc^  dvvofus  koi 
apxh  iv  l^^y  npoa-BriKifg  ficpct  cWc  ris  ov  Cfwcph,  dlop  xmrip^i  iroff 
vfiiw  Ctrl  TiyLoBiov  npos  *0\vv6lovs avrri  d<  kq^  aMiu  do'^ci^f  Km 
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and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue, — that 
he  stands  pre-eminent;  though  these  qualities  alone, 
when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those 
under  his  command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce 
great  achievements,  even  when  combined  with 
generalship  not  surpassing  the  average  of  his  age. 
But  in  generalship,  Alexander  was  yet  more  above 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  His  strategic  com- 
binations, his  employment  of  different  descriptions 
offeree  conspiring  towards  one  end,  his  long-sighted 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant 
foresight  and  resource  against  new  difficulties,  to- 
gether with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst 
country — all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — 
are  without  parallel  in  ancient  history.  They  carry 
the  art  of  systematic  and  scientific  warfare  to  a  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  such  as  even  successors  trained  in 
his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  unimpaired. 
Credit  ^^  ^^  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found 
warfare,  the  Maccdoniau  military  system  built  up  by  Philip, 
andcontri-  and  had  only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.  As  trans- 
th^imiitary  mittcd  to  him,  it  embodied  the  accumulated  result 
S^o"  ^^d  matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successive  improve- 
Macedonia.  meuts,  applied  by  Grecian  tacticians  to  the  primi- 
tive Hellenic  arrangements.  During  the  sixty  years 
before  the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  art  of  war 
had  been  conspicuously  progressive — to  the  sad 
detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom.  "  Every- 
thing around  us  (says  Demosthenes  addressing  the 
people  of  Athens  in  342  b.c.)  has  been  in  advance 
for  some  years  past — nothing  is  like  what  it  was 
formerly — but  nowhere  is  the  alteration  and  en- 
largement more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs  of 
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^ar.  Formerly,  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as 
other  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than  invade  each 
other's  territory,  during  the  four  or  five  summer 
months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites : 
in  winter  they  stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see 
Philip  in  constant  action,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
attacking  all  around  him,  not  merely  with  Mace- 
donian hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  light  infantry, 
bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege* 
batteries*/' 

I  have  in  my  last  two  volumes  dwelt  upon  this 
progressive  change  in  the  character  of  Grecian 
soldiership.  At  Athens,  and  in  most  other  parts 
of  Greece,  the  burghers  had  become  averse  to  hard 
and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had 
passed  mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  citizenship,  served  wherever 
good  pay  was  offered,  and  became  immensely 
multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian 
society*.  Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly 
armed — peltasts  served  in  combination  with  the 
hoplites*.  Iphikrates  greatly  improved  and  partly 
re-armed  the  peltasts;  whom  he  employed  con- 
jointly with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to  astonish 

*  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  123,  124  :  compare  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22.  I 
give  here  the  substance  of  what  is  said  hj  the  orator,  not  strictly  ad- 
hering to  his  words. 

*  Isokrates,  in  several  of  his  discourses,  notes  the  gradual  increase  of 
these  mercenaries-*men  without  regular  means  of  subsistence,  or  fixed 
residence,  or  civic  obligations.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  195 ;  Or.  v.  (Phi- 
lippus),  s.  112-142;  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace),  s.  31-56. 

'  Xenoph.  Magist.  Equit.  ix.  4.  Olba  d*  eya>  koI  AaKidcufioviois  r6 
hnrucibp  dp(dfL€POP  fl^Kifutv,  eircl  ^hnvs  Unreas  npo<r€\afiov  Koi  iv  rais 
ShXous  inSXecri  frayraxoO  rh  ^cvixh.  6pS>  €vdoKifiovvTa. 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i.  p.  46 ;  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  4,  14 ; 
Isokrates,  Orat.  vii,  (Areopagit.),  s.  93. 
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his  contemporaries \  His  innovatioQ  was  ferther 
developed  by  the  great  military  genius  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  who  not  only  made  infantry  and  cavalry, 
light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to  one 
scheme  of  operations,  but  also  completely  altered 
the  received  principles  of  battle-manoeuvring,  by 
concentrating  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  on  one 
point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the  rest  of 
his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these 
important  improvements,  realised  by  generals  in 
actual  practice,  intelligent  officers  like  Xenophon 
embodied  the  results  of  their  military  experience 
in  valuable  published  criticisms^.  Such  were  the 
lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt  and 
applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  espe- 
cially of  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  were  de- 
rived.    In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  he 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  improved  arming  of  peltasts  introduced 
by  Iphikrates^  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixsv.  p.  467  of  this  History.  Respect- 
ing these  improvements,  the  statements  both  of  Diodoms  (xv.  44)  and 
of  Nepos  are  obscure.  MM.  Rustow  and  Kochly  (in  their  valuable 
work,  Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  Aarau,  1852,  B.  ii. 
p.  164)  have  interpreted  the  statements  in  a  sense  to  which  I  cannot 
subscribe.  They  think  that  Iphikrates  altered  not  only  the  arming  of 
peltasts,  but  also  that  of  hoplites;  a  supposition,  which  I  see  nothing 
to  justify. 

'  Besides  the  many  scattered  remaiks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  Gyro- 
psedia  is  fiill  of  discussion  and  criticism  on  military  phsenomena.  It  is 
remarkable  to  what  an  extent  Xenophon  had  present  to  his  mind  all 
the  exigences  of  war,  and  the  different  ways  of  meeting  them.  See  as 
an  example,  Gyropsed.  vi.  2;  ii.  I. 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  iEneas  (Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior  to 
the  military  improvements  of  Philip  of  Macedon :  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  See  the  preface  to  it  by  Rustow  aad  RochF^, 
p.  8,  in  their  edition  of  Die  Griechischen  Kriegs-scbriftsteller,  X>eips. 
1 853.  In  this  work,  allusion  is  made  to  several  others,  now  lost,  by 
the  same  author — napao-KcvaortK^  fiifiXos,  HoptanKfi  ^t/SXor,  Sr/Miro- 
jredfVTMc^,  &c. 
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had  probably  conversed  with  Epaminondas,  and 
rnnet  certainly  have  become  familiar  with  thpTheban 
military  arrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not 
merely  from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  even  from 
the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn  them  to  account : 
and  be  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and 
aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolu- 
tions, in  engines,  in  regimenting,  in  war-office  ar- 
rangements, he  introduced  important  novelties ; 
bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Macedonian  mili- 
tary system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son, 
lasted  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  Macedonian 
anterior  to  Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  ^ndulL 
that  of  Thessaly,  in  a  well-armed  and  well-mounted  p'^^^r® 
cavalry,  formed  from  the  substantial  proprietors  of  ^^^l''^ 
the  country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  fairy:  poor 
peltasts  or  light  infantry  (somewhat  analogous  to  "*  *"  ^' 
the  Tbessalian  Penestae) :  these  latter  were  the  rural 
population,   shepherds  or  cultivators,  who  tended 
sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth,  among  the 
spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  Upper  Macedonia. 
The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the  few 
Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen*hop- 
lites  better  armed  ;   but  foot-service  was  not  in 
honour  among  the  natives,  and  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry in  their  general  character  were  hardly  more 
than  a  rabble.     At  the  period  of  Philip's  accession, 
they  were  armed  with  nothing  better  than  rusty 
swords  and  wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to  make 
head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Thracian  and  Illy- 
rian  neighbours  ;  before  whom  they  were  constantly 
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compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains  \ 
Their  condition  was  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half- 
naked  or  covered  only  with  hides,  and  eating  from 
wooden  platters :  not  much  different  from  that  of 
the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  three  centuries 
before,  when  first  visited  by  Perdikkas  the  ancestor 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the 
native  prince  baked  bread  with  her  own  hands  ^. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Macedonian  infantry 
was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the  country  was 
excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the 
war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards*.  These  horsemen, 
like  the  Thessalians,  charged  in  compact  order, 
carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of  offence,  not 
javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike 
for  close  combat. 

Thus  defective  was  the  military  organization 
which  Philip  found.     Under  his  auspices  it  was 

1  See  the  striking  speech  addressed  by  Alexander  to  the  discontented 
Macedonian  soMiers,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  Opis  or  Susa 
(Arrian,  vii.  9). 

^ikanros  yap  frcipaXafi^v  vyJas  frkcanjras  Koi  dirSpovSy  iv  htnf>6€' 

pai£  Tov£  TToXkoits  ¥€fuwras  avh  ra  Sprj  itpdfiara  Karh  Sktya,  Koi  vwip 
Tovrmv  KOK&s  fuixofUvovs  *liXXvpuHs  re  koi  TptfiaiXXoit  Koi  rots  dft^pots 
Opif^  xKafivbas  fiiv  vfilv  avrl  Ta>v  di<l>6€p&p  ^ptlv  (d<aK€,  Karfjyay€  dc 
^K  r&v  6p&v  h  rh  Trc^ta,  d^io/idxovs  Karaarria-as  roU  7rpo<rxci>pois  t&p 
fi{ipfidp»v,  &£  fjoj  x»pUo9  h-t  6xyp&njTi  irurrfvovras  fiSKkov  fj  t§  oucct^ 
dp€TJ  <r&{^€<r6ai 

In  the  version  of  the  same  speech  given  by  Curtius  (x.  10,  23),  we 
find,  "Modo  sub  Philippo  seminndis,  amicula  ex  purpurft  sordent, 
aurum  et  argentum  oculi  ferre  non  possunt :  lignea  enim  vasa  deside- 
rant,  et  ex  cratibus  scuta  rubiginemque  gladiorum,"  &c. 

Compare  the  description  given  by  Thucydides,  iv.  124,  of  the  army 
of  Brasidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the  Macedonian  foot  are  described  as 
^fXXor  SfuKos  riav  fiap^pc^v  itokvs. 

'  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40-42. 
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cast  altogether  anew.  The  poor  and  hardy  Land-  p*>»J'p  '«- 
wehr  of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the  defensive  re-orga- 
against  predatory  neighbours,  formed  an  excellent  rnfontr/. 
material  for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  intractable  to  J^d"onUn" 
the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.  They  were  ^^ 
placed  under  constant  training  in  the  regular  rank 
and  file  of  heavy  infantry :  they  were  moreover 
brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only 
in  itself  very  difficult  to  manage,  but  also  compara- 
tively useless  to  the  soldier  when  fighting  single- 
handed,  and  only  available  by  a  body  of  men  in 
close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  together. 
Tlie  new  weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name 
in  the  army  of  Phihp,  was  the  sarissa — the  Mace- 
donian pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both 
by  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular 
regiments  of  his  cavalry  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  long, 
though  that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  called  Sarisso- 
phori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of  light-horse,  carrying 
a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavier 
cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat, 
who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa 
of  this  cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  as  long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of 
the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and 
so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it 
did  not  come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of 
an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  Macedo. 
constituted  the  prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  uS— hVw 
Macedonian  phalanx.    The  phalangites  were  drawn  JJI^yei**^ 
up  in  files  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each  called  a 
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Lochus ;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each 
two  soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood  the 
lochage,  a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  of  tried 
military  experience.  The  second  and  third  men  in 
the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought 
up  the  whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving 
larger  pay  than  the  rest.  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in 
horizontal  position,  was  held  with  both  hands  (di- 
stinguished in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the 
Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the 
other  being  required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held 
that  it  projected  fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the 
pikeman ;  while  the  hinder  portion  of  six  feet  was 
so  weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure  convenient  in 
such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa  of  the  man  stand- 
ing second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve  feet  beyond 
the  front  rank ;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine  feet; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks,  respectively 
six  feet  and  three  feet.  There  was  thus  presented 
a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file,  to  meet 
an  advancing  enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three 
first  would  be  decidedly  of  greater  projection,  and 
even  the  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than  the  pikes 
of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the 
charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving 
to  sustain  and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry 
the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  slanted  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might 
be  shot  over  head  from  the  rear  ranks  of  the 
enemy'. 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther 

1  Respecting  the  length  of  the  pike  of  the  Maeedoniao  phalanx,  see 
Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 
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provided  with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  '?„";[,"  °"" 
rather  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  desUncd  to 
leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad-brimmed-bat — the  against  the 
bead-covering  common  in  the  Macedonian  army.  hJpmJ^as 
But  the  long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weapons  byTpi^i- 
of  defence  as  well  as  of  offence.  They  were  destined  «*<>nda3- 
to  contend  against  the  char^  of  Grecian  hoplites 
with  the  one-handed  pike  and  heavy  shield  ; 
especially  against  the  most  formidable  manifestation 
of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban  column  organised  by 
Epaminondas.  This  was  what  Philip  had  to  deal 
with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry 
of  Greece,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  by 
thrust  of  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield .  He  provided 
the  means  of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor 
Macedonian  infantry  to  the  systematic  use  of  the 
long  two-handed  pike.  The  Theban  column,  char- 
ging a  phalanx  so  armed,  found  themselves  unable 
to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes,  or  to 
come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers, 
the  chosen  men  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the 
ground;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  conceive 
them  as  rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  by 
the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall 
of  pikes  double  the  length  of  their  own.  We  must 
look  at  PhiKp's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the 
enemies  before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later 
Roman  organization,  which  Polybius  brings  into 
comparison.  It  answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of 
Philip,  who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in 
front,  thus  overpowering  Grecian  hoplites  in  their 
own  mode  of  attack.     Now  Polybius  informs  us. 
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that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten,  in  front 

and  on  ground  suitable  for  it ;  and  wherever  the 

ground  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the 

phalanx.    The  inconveniences  of  Philip's  array,  and 

of  the  long  pikes,  arose  from  the  incapacity  of  the 

phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its  order  on 

unequal   ground ;  but   such  inconveniences  were 

hardly  less  felt  by  Grecian  hoplites\ 

Regiments        The  Macedouiau  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pe- 

sions  of  the   zctaeri*  or  Foot  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised 

hea^"*""    the  general  body  of  native  infantry,  as  distinguished 

fiS^tey.      from  special  corps  d'arme'e.    The  largest  division  of 

it  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander,  and 

which  appears  under  the  command  of  a  general  of 

division,  is  called  a  Taxis.     How  many  of  these 

Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know ;  the 

original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what 

he  left  at  home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding 

apparently  with  the  provincial  allotments  of  the 

^  The  impression  of  admiration,  and  even  tenor,  with  which  the  Ro- 
man general  Paulut  Emilius  was  seized,  on  first  seeing  the  Macedonian 
phahmx  in  hattle  array  at  Pydna — has  been  recorded  by  Polybius  (Poly- 
bius,  Fragm.  xxix.  6,  11 ;  Livy,  xUv.  40). 

^  Harpokration  and  Photius,  v.  UcCcraipoi,  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23; 
Arrian,  iv.  23, 1.  t&v  nfCeraiptav  KctKovfjJvfov  ras  Td^tis,  andii.  23, 2,  &c. 

Since  we  know  from  Demosthenes  that  the  pezeteeri  date  from  the 
time  of  Philip,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  of  Anaximenes  (as  cited 
by  Harpokration  and  Photius)  which  refers  them  to  Alexander,  has 
ascribed  to  the  son  what  really  belongs  to  the  father.  The  term 
iraipoif  in  reference  to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  first  appears  in  Pla- 
tarch,  Pelopidas,  27,  in  reference  to  Ptolemy,  before  the  time  of  Philip : 
see  Otto  Abel,  Makedonien  vor  Konig  Philip,  p.  129  (the  passage  of 
Milan  referred  to  by  him  seems  of  little  moment).  The  term  Companions 
or  Comrades  had  under  Philip  a  meaning  purely  militaiy,  designating 
foreigners  as  well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his  army :  see  Theopompns, 
Frag.  249.  The  term,  originally  applied  only  to  a  select  few,  was  by 
degrees  extended  to  the  corps  generally. 
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country :  Orestse,  Lynkestae,  Elimiotae,  Tymphaei, 
&c.^  The  writers  on  tactics  give  us  a  systematic  scale 
of  distribution  (ascending  from  the  lowest  unit,  the 
Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive  multiples  of 
two,  up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as 
pervading  the  Macedonian  army.  Among  these 
divisions,  that  which  stands  out  as  most  fundamental 
and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which  contained 
sixteen  Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen 
men  in  front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  aggregate  or  permanent  batta- 
lion, having  attached  to  it  five  supernumeraries,  an 
ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  trumpeter,  a  herald,  and  an 
attendant  or  orderly^.  Two  of  these  Syntagmas 
composed  a  body  of  512  men,  called  a  Pentakosi- 
archy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a 
separate  command ;  but  several  of  these  were 
doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his  army 
at  Susa^,  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each 
under  its  Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four 
Syntagmas.  All  this  systematic  distribution  of  the 
Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home,  appears 
to  have  been  arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.     On 

>  Arrias,  i.  14,  3.  iii.  16,  19 ;  Diodor.  z?ii.  57.  Ck>inpire  the  note 
of  Schmieder  on  the  above  pattage  of  Arrian;  also  Droyien,  Geachichte 
Alemkkn  dea  Groesen,  p.  95,9^,  and  the  elaborate  note  of  Miitsel  on 
CortiaB,  v.  2, 3.  p.  400. 

The  paange  of  Anian  (hit  deacription  of  Alezander't  anny  arrayed 
at  the  Granikus)  is  confused,  and  seems  erroneous  in  some  words  of  the 
teit ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  the  supposition  of  six  taxeis  of 
pezetseri  in  Alexander's  phalanx  on  that  di^.  There  seem  also  to  be 
six  TaxeU  at  Aib61a  (iii.  11,  16). 

s  Arrin,  Tutie.  c.  10;  i£lian,  Taetie.  c.  9. 

»  Cnrtins,  v.  2,  3. 
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actual  foreign  service,  no  numerical  precision  could 

be  observed ;  a  regiment  or  a  division  could  not 

always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.   But 

as  to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of 

the  phalangites,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 

important  and  characteristic \  perhaps  essential  to 

impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  troops.     It  was 

a  depth  much  greater  than  was  common  with  Grecian 

boplites,  and  never  surpassed  by  any  Greeks  except 

the  Thebans. 

Light  In.         But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was 

th^^n^    yet  only  one  among  many,  in  the  varied  military 

pilS^or      organization  introduced  by  Philip.     It  was  neither 

Guard*.       intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone  ;  being  clumsy  in 

changing  front  to  protect  itself  either  in  flank  or 

rear,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven  ground. 

;  There  was  another  description  of  infantry  organized 

by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists — shield-bearers  or 

Guards* ;  originally  few  in  number,  and  employed 

for  personal  defence  of  the  prince — ^but  afterwards 

enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  d^arm^e.    These 

Hypaspists  or  Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the 

line^ ;  they  were  hoplites,  keeping  regular  array  and 

intended  for  close  combat,  but  more  lightly  armed, 

*  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrangements  made  by  Alexander  a  abort 
time  before  his  death,  when  he  incorporated  Macedonian  and  Persian 
soldiers  in  the  same  lochus ;  the  normal  depth  of  sixteen  was  retained ; 
all  the  front  ranks  or  privileged  men  being  Macedonians.  The  Mace- 
donians were  much  hurt  at  seeing  their  native  regimental  amy  shared 
with  Asiatics  (Arrian,  vii.  11,  5  ;  vii.  23,  4-8). 

'  The  proper  meaning  of  vrreunrurral,  as  guards  or  perscmal  attend- 
ants on  the  prince,  appears  in  Arriaii,  i.  5,  3 ;  vii.  8,  6. 

Neoptolemus,  as  dpxivira<mi(niis  to  Alexander,  carried  the  shiekl  and 
lance  of  the  latter,  on  formal  occasions  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  1). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3,  4 ;  ii.  20,  5. 
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and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circumstance  and 
position,  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have 
fought  with  the  one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like 
the  Greeks ;  and  not  to  have  carried  the  two-handed 
phalangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They  occupied  a  sort  of 
intermediate  place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of 
the  phalanx  properly  so  called — and  the  peltasts 
and  light  troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later 
campaigns  had  them  distributed  into  Chiliarchies 
(how  the  distribution  stood  earlier,  we  have  no 
distinct  information),  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more^  We  find  them  employed  by  him 
in  forward  and  aggressive  movements;  first  his 
light  troops  and  cavalry  begin  the  attack ;  next  the 
hypaspists  come  to  follow  it  up  ;  lastly,  the  phalanx 
is  brought  up  to  support  them.  The  hypaspists  are 
used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid 
night  marches^.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
them,  we  do  not  know^ 

Besides    the    phalanx,    and   the   hypaspists   or  Light 
Guards,   the   Macedonian   army  as  employed  by  ^^miiy— 
Philip  and  Alexander  included  a  numerous  assem-  Sreigncrt. 
blage  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  native 
Macedonians,  partly  foreigners,  Thracians,  Paeo- 
nians,  &c.     They  were  of  different  descriptions; 
peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.     The  best  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  the  Agrilnes,  a  Paeonian  tribe 

^  Aniftmir.dO,  11;  v.  23,  11. 

«  Arrum,  ii.  20,  6;  ii.  23,  6;  iii.  18,  8. 

'  Droysen  and  Scfamieder  give  the  number  of  hypaipisU  in  Alex- 
ander's army  at  Issui,  as  6000.  That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  sniB* 
dent  eifideiice,  haa  been  shown  by  Mtitzel  (ad  Curtinm,  v.  2,  3.  p.  399). 
But  that  the  number  of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at  his  death  was  6000 
seems  not  improbable. 
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expert  in  the  use  of  the  javelin.  All  of  them  were 
kept  in  vigorous  movement  by  Alexander,  on  the 
flanks  and  in  front  of  his  heavy  infantry,  or  inter- 
mingled with  his  cavalry, — as  well  as  for  pursuit 
after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 
Macedo-  Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also 

^u*?xccu  admirable — at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even 
it^^^wtedL  superior  in  eflSciency,  to  his  best  infantry \  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  the  choice  native 
force  of  Macedonia,  long  before  the  reign  of  Philip ; 
by  whom  it  had  been  extended  and  improved*.  The 
heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of  native 
Macedonians,  was  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Companions.  There  was  besides  a  new  and 
lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  introduced  by 
Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the 
country.  The  sarissa  which  they  carried  was  pro- 
bably much  shorter  than  that  of  the  phalanx ;  but 
it  was  long,  if  compared  with  the  xyston  or  thrusting 
pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry  for  the  shock  of 
close  combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of 
Alexander  at  Arbfila,  enumerates  eight  distinct 
squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry — or  cavalry  of  the 
Companions ;  but  the  total  number  included  in  the 
Macedonian  army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not 

*  See  Arrian,  v.  14,  1 ;  v.  16,  4;  Curtius,  vi.  9,  22.  "  Equitatui,  op- 
tima exercittis  parti,"  &c. 

'  We  are  told  that  Philip,  after  his  expedition  against  the  Scg^ans 
about  three  years  before  his  death,  exacted  and  sent  into  Macedonia 
20,000  chosen  mares,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  Macedonian 
horses.  The  regal  haras  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella  (Justin, 
ix.  2 ;  Strabo,  xyi.  p.  752,  in  which  passage  of  Strabo,  the  details  apply 
to  the  haras  of  Selenkus  Nikator  at  Apameia,  not  to  that  of  Philip  rt 
Pella). 
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known.  Among  the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if 
not  all)  were  named  after  particular  towns  or  districts 
of  the  country — Bottiaea,  Amphipolisi  Apollonia, 
Anthemus,  &c.^;  there  was  one  or  more,  distin- 
guished as  the  Royal  Squadron — the  AgSma  or 
leading  body  of  cavalry — at  the  head  of  which  Alex- 
ander generally  charged,  himself  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  actual  combatants^. 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons 
was  that  which  Alexander  found  at  his  accession ; 
but  he  altered  it,  when  he  remodelled  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  army  (in  330  b.c.)  at  Susa,  so  as  to 
subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to 
establish  the  Lochus  for  the  elementary  division  of 
cavalry,  as  it  had  always  been  of  infantry^.  His 
reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the  primary  body 
of  cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron 
or  Lochus,  while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry 
together  into  larger  bodies — ^from  cohorts  of  500 
each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men  each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find 

*  Arrian,  i.  2,  8,  9  (where  we  also  find  mentioned  rovs  eV  r^^  &fci>$€v 
MoKtbotnas  Ithtuu),  i.  12^  12;  ii.  9,6;  iii.  11^  12. 

About  the  linrci;  <rapt<ra'6(t>opoi,  see  i.  13,  1 . 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  sixteen  squadrons  of  heavy 
csLfBtry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  the  Sanssophori,— each  squadron  from 
180  to  250  men  —  as  Riistow  and  Kochly  conceive  (p.  243).  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  it ;  nor  can  I  think  it  safe  to 
assume,  as  they  do,  that  Alexander  carried  over  with  him  to  Asieijust 
ka^  of  the  Macedonian  entire  force. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  11, 11 ;  iii.  13, 1;  iii.  18, 8.  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
we  have  tkai  /3a<rtXtical  in  the  plural  (iii.  1 1,  12).  It  seems  too  that 
the  different  cXat  alternated  with  each  other  in  the  foremost  position, 
or  riytfiovia,  for  particular  days  (Arrian,  i.  14,  9). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16,  19. 
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Tiie  select  an  Agfima  or  chosen  cohort,  which  was  called  iipoa 
nian  Body-  oftcner  than  the  rest  to  begin  the  fight.  A  still 
The  Royal  morc  sclect  corps  were,  the  Body-Guards  ;  a  small 
"^*^  company  of  tried  and  confidential  men,  individually 
known  to  Alexander,  always  attached  to  his  person, 
and  acting  as  adjutants  or  as  commanders  for  special 
service.  These  Body  Guards  appear  to  have,  been 
chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal  Youths 
or  Pages ;  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip, 
and  evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the 
leading  Macedonians  into  military  organization  as 
well  as  into  dependence  on  his  own  person.  The 
Royal  Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons  throughout 
Macedonia,  were  taken  by  Philip  into  service,  and 
kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him  for  purposes 
of  domestic  attendance  and  companionship.  They 
maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace,  alternating 
among  themselves  the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly 
watch ;  they  received  his  horse  from  the  grooms, 
assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he 
went  to  the  chase :  they  introduced  persons  who 
came  to  solicit  interviews,  and  admitted  his 
mistresses  by  night  through  a  special  door.  They 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except 
by  his  special  order'.     The  precise  number  of  the 

*  Arriao,  iv.  13,  1.  *Ek  ^iKlnnov  tjv  rjSrj  Ka$€(TTr}K6s,  r<i>v  iv  TtXfi 
MaKtb6v(i;>p  rovs  Traibae,  o(roi  is  T)\iKiav  iynipaKKTavTo,  KaTak€y€(rBai  fV 
Gfpairclav  rov  ^acrCKioas.  Ta  5c  trfpX  ttjv  oKKrjv  biatrav  tov  crwfiaTOff 
BuLKovfiaOai  Pa<riX.€i,  koX  Koifni)p.€vov  (PyKda-atw,  tovtois  inirtTpairro- 
Kai  onore  cf eXauvoi  /Sao-tXcur,  tovs  otttov?  napa  twv  iinroK6poi>v  S4)(6n€Poi 
€K€lvoi  7rpo(rrjyov^  Koi  av4^aKov  ovrot  /Sao-iXca  tov  n€paiK6v  Tpnirov,  Koi 
TTis  eVi  Ofipo-  <t)iKoTip,ias  ^aaCKfl  koiv<ouoI  fffrav^  &c. 

Curtius,Tiii.fi,  1.  **  Mos  crat  principibus  Maccdoiium  arlultos  libcnis 
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company  we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
not  small,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought 
otit  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join 
Alexander  and  to  be  added  to  the  company  at 
Babyicm\  At  the  same  time  the  mortality  among 
them  was  probably  considerable  ;  since,  in  accom- 
panying Alexander,  they  endured  even  more  than 
the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self*. The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation 
first  for  becoming  Body-guards  of  Alexander, — next, 
for  appointment  to  the  great  and  important  military 
commands.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage 
of  advancement  to  most  of  the  Diadochi,  or  great 
officers  of  Alexander,  who  after  his  death  carved 
kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests. 

regibuB  tradere,  ad  munia  baud  multum  tervilibus  ministeriis  abhor- 
rentia.  Excubabant  servatis  noctium  vidbus  prozimi  foribus  ejus  sedis, 
in  qo^  rex  acquiescebat.  Per  bos  pellices  introducebantur,  alio  aditn 
qaam  quern  armati  obsidebant.  lickm  acceptos  ab  agasonibus  equoi, 
quum  rex  ascensurus  esset,  admovebant ;  comitabanturque  et  venan- 
tern,  et  in  prseliis,  omnibus  artibus  studiorum  liberalium  exculti.  Prae- 
eipmis  honor  habebatur,  quod  licebat  sedentibns  yeaci  cum  rege* 
Castigandi  eos  verberibus  nuUius  potestas  prster  ipsum  erat.  Hsec 
cohors  velut  seminarium  ducum  prsefectorumque  apud  Macedonas  fiiit : 
bine  habuere  posteri  reges,  quorum  stirpibus  post  multas  aetata  Ru* 
numi  opea  ademenmt."  Compare  Curtius,  v.  6,  42 ;  and  Mhaa,  V.  H. 
xiv.  49. 

This  information  is  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  Macedonian 
matmers  and  customs,  which  are  very  little  known  to  us.  In  the  last 
hours  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna  (168  B.C.)) 
the  pueri  regit  followed  the  defeated  king  Perseus  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Samothrace,  and  never  quitted  him  until  the  moment  when  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Romans  (I*ivy,  xlv.  6). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scourging,  appUed  as  a  punishment  to  these 
young  Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the  case  of  Dekamnichus,  handed 
over  by  king  Arehelaus  to  Euripides,  to  be  flogged  (Aristotle,  Polit. 
T.  8,  13).  '  Ciu-tius,  V.  6,  42;  Diodor.  xvii.  65. 

'  We  read  this  about  the  youthful  Philippus,  brother  of  lAsimachus 
(Ciirtius,  viii.  2,  'M\), 
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Foreign  jj  ^gg  tJmg  (jjat  j^g  native  Macedooian  force 

auxilianes 

—Grecian  was  enlarged  and  diversified  by  Philip,  inidndtng  «t 
Th'e^iu^  iiis  deatli — 1.  The  phalanx,  Foot-companicms^  or 
^oiu^  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled  to  the  use 
tI^^  of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa— 2.  The 
*«•  HypaspistSi  or  lighter-armed  corps  of  fioot-guardi^— 

3.  The  Companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,  the  anc^t 
indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opulent  or 
substantial  Macedonians — 4.  The  lighter  cavalry, 
lancers,  or  Sarissophori. — With  these  were  joined 
foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value*  The  Thessalians, 
whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly 
gained  over,  furnished  him  with  a  body  of  heavy 
cavalry  not  inferior  to  the  native  Macedonian. 
From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived  hoplites, 
volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  full- 
sized  shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  war^ 
like  tribes  of  Thracians,  Paeonians,  Illyrians,  &c., 
whom  he  had  subdued  around  him,  he  levied  con- 
tingents  of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions, 
peltasts,  bowmen,  darters,  &c.,  all  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  his  combinations, 
in  conjunction  with  the  heavier  masses.  Lastly, 
Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements  by 
organising  what  may  be  called  an  effective  siege- 
train  for  sieges  as  well  as  for  battles ;  ^  stock  of  pro- 
jectile and  battering  machines,  superior  to  any  thing 
at  that  time  extant.  We  find  this  artillery  used  by 
Alexander  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Illyrians  \  Even  in  his  most 
distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with 
him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines 

'  Arrian,  i.  6,  1?. 
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for  die  oecaiioQ.  There  was  no  part  of  his  military 
eq^pment  more  essential  to  his  conquests.  The 
victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among  his  most 
memorable  exploits. 

To>iUl  this  lar^,  multifarious,  and  systematised  Maguinet, 
array  of  actual  force,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  esta-  and  depdt* 
hUshments,  the  dep6ts,  magazines  of  arms,  provision  ' 
for  remounts,  drill  oflScers  and  adjutants,  &c.  in- 
dispensable for  maintaining  it  in  constant  training 
and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession, 
Petta  was  an  unimportant  place ^ ;  at  his  death,  it 
was  not  only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of 
deposit  for  regal  treasure,  but  also  the  permanent 
centre,  war-office,  and  training  quarters,  of  the 
greatest  military  force  then  known.  The  military 
registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian 
discipline  were  preserved  there  until  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy^.  Philip  had  employed  his  life  in  orga- 
nising this  powerfiil  instrument  of  dominion.  His 
revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines  and 
from  tributary  conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in 
the  work,  so  that  he  had  left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of 
500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander  found  the  in- 
strument ready  made,  with  excellent  officers,  and 
trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx^. 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on 


'  Deaosthfiies,  De  Coronft,  p.  247. 

'  livy,  xlii.  51 ;  xHt.  46^  also  die  comparison  in  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752,  be- 
tween the  military  establishments  of  Seleukus  Nikator  at  Apameia  in 
Syria,  and  those  of  Philip  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 

'  Justin,  zL  6.  About  the  debt  of  500  talents  kfit  by  Philip,  see  the 
words  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10.  Diodorus  affirms  (xvi.  8)  that 
Philip's  annoal  retnm  from  the  gold  mines  was  1000  talents ;  a  total 
not  much  to  be  trusted. 
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Macedo-      a  large  scale  and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and 
Tude^Z""     equipment  made  to  cooperate  for  one  end,  is  the 
SJiiftory^    great  fact  of  Macedonian  history.     Nothing  of  the 
™ridl*ifood   ^^°^®  ^^°^  ^^^  magnitude  had  ever  before  been  seen. 
iTei^^or  *"    "^^^  Macedonians,  like  Epirots  and  -^tolians,  faftd 
national       no  Other  aptitudc  or  marking  quality  except  those  of 
soldiership.  Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest 
no  definite  political  institutions  and  little  sentiment 
of  national  brotherhood  ;  their  union  was  mainly 
that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms  under  the  king 
as  chief.     Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was  the  first 
to  organise  this  military  union  into  a  system  per- 
manently and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by 
means  of  it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in,  the  Ma* 
cedonians  a  common  pride  of  sui)eriority  in  arms, 
which  served  as  substitute  for  political  institutions 
or  nationality.     Such  pride  was  still  farther  exalted 
by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-com- 
bined military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and 
conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  un- 
disciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  coura- 
geous,   and    disciplined,    citizenship  with    highly 
gifted  intelligence. 
B.C.334.  During  the  winter  of  335-334  b.c,  after  the  de- 

Measures  of  struction  of  Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander 

Alexander  -r*   n         i  •       r*       i 

previous  to  from  Greccc  to  Fella,  his  final  preparations  were 
uie  rir^'  made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The  Macedoniaa 
tipaVcr^eft  army  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for  this 
Tt  vc\h^  enterprise  were  brought  together  early  in  the  spring. 
Antipater,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of 
Philip,  was  appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia 
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during  the  king's  absence.  A  military  force,  stated 
at  12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry \  was  left  with 
him  to  keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist 
aggressions  from  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress 
discontents  at  home.  Such  discontents  were  likely 
to  be  instigated  by  leading  Macedonians  or  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  especially  as  Alexander  had 
DO  direct  heir :  and  we  are  told  that  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedition 
until  the  young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir 
of  his  own  lineage*.  Alexander  overruled  these 
representations ;  yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen 
the  perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death  such  men  as 
be  principally  feared  or  mistrusted,  especially  the 
kinsmen  of  Philip's  last  wife  Kleopatra^.     Of  the 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  17.  '  Diodor,  xvii.  16. 

'  Justin,  xi.  5.  **  Proficiscens  ad  Persicum  bellum,  omnes  novercoe 
siMB  eognatcM,  quos  Philippus  in  excelsiorem  dignitatis  locum  provehens 
imperiis  pnefeeerat,  inteifecit.  Sed  nee  suis,  qui  apti  regno  videbantur, 
pepercit;  ne  qua  materia  seditionis  procul  se  agente  in  Macedonili 
remaneret."  Compare  also  xii.  6,  where  the  Pausanias  mentioned  as 
having  been  put  to  death  by  Alexander  is  not  the  assassin  of  Philip. 
Pausanias  was  a  common  Macedonian  name  (see  Diodor.  xvi.  93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the  general  fact  here  asserted  by 
Justin.  We  know  from  Arrian  (who  mentioned  the  fact  incidentally  in 
bis  work  ra  fi€Ta  *A\€^avdpov,  though  he  says  nothing  about  it  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander — see  Photius,  Cod.  92.  p.  220) 
that  Alexander  put  to  death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign,  his  first 
cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he  scruple  to 
kill  the  friends  or  relatives  of  Kleopatra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  An- 
tipater would  account  such  proceeding  anything  else  than  a  reasonable 
measure  of  prudential  policy.  By  the  Macedonian  common  law,  when 
a  man  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  all  his  relatives  were  condemned  to 
die  along  with  him  (Curtius,  vi.  11,  20). 

Plntarch  (De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn.  p.  342)  has  a  general  allusion  to 
these  precautionary  executions  ordered  by  Alexander.  Fortune  (he 
say»)  imposed  upon  Alexander  btivqu  npos  dvbpas  6fjio<l>v\ovi  koi  avy- 
yfj'Ctr  dta  <l>6vov  Koi  aridfipov  Km  nvpoi  dvuyKtjv  dpvvrjiy  artpiTivraTov 
T*Xos  €\nwav. 
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dependent  tribes  around,  the  most  energetic  chiefs 
accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either  by  their 
own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these 
precautions,  the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was 
entrusted  to  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater, 
which  were  still  farther  ensured  by  the  fact  that 
three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king's  army  and 
person\  Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment^, 
Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his  very  respon- 
sible position  with  zeal  and  ability  ;  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against  whom 
he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in 
Asia,  whilst  she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  un- 
availing letters  with  a  view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem 
of  her  son.  After  a  long  period  of  unabated  con- 
fidence,  Alexander  began  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater.  He  always 
treated  Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect ;  trying 
however  to  restrain  her  from  meddling  with  political 
affairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her  imperious 
exigences  and  violence®, 
.c.  334,  The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assem- 
bled at  Pella,  was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself 

'  Kasaander  commanded  a  corps  of  Thradans  and  Pieoniana :  IoUbs 
and  Philippus  were  attached  to  the  king's  person  (Arrian,  vii.  27s  ^ ; 
Justin,  zii.  14 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  17). 

'  Justin,  xvi.  1,  14.  "  Antipatrum — amariorem  semper  ministraoa 
regni,  quam  ipsos  reges,  fuisse/'  &c. 

'  Plutardi,  Akxand.  25-39 ;  Arrian,  vii.  12,  12.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  that  his  mother  exacted  from  him  a  heavy  house-rent  for  his  do- 
micile of  ten  months. 

Rleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexander  and  daughter  of  Olympias)  exer- 
cised considerahle  influence  in  the  government.  Dionysius,  despot  of 
the  Pontic  Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against  opposition  in  lua 
government,  during  Alexander's  life,  mainly  by  paying  assiduous  court 
to  her  (Memnon,  Heracl.  c.  4.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224). 


April. 
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first  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  crossed  the  Strymon  ;  JJ^^^'J^ 
next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to  the  river  totheHei- 
Nestus  and  to  the  towns  of  AbdSra  and  Maroneia ;  ?l^e 
then  through  Thrace  across  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  ^ri^'  ^ 
Melas  ;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to 
Sestos.  Here  it  was  met  by  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
160  triremes,  with  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
besides^ ;  made  up  in  large  proportions  from  con-* 
tingents  furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities^. 
The  passage  of  the  whole  army,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  machines,  on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos 
in  Europe  toAbydos  in  Asia, — was  superintended  by 
Parmenio,  and  accomplished  without  either  difliculty 
or  resistance.  But  Alexander  himself,  separating 
from  the  army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elaeus  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese*  Here 
stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero 
Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hektor ;  having  been 
the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legeiMi  of  the  Trojan 
war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.  Alexander, 
whose  imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric  remi- 
niscences, offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that 
bis  o?m  disembarkation  might  terminate  more 
auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admirals  trireme,  visUof 

111.  1  Alexander 

Steering  With  his  own  hand,  to  the  landing  place  toiuum. 
new  Ikium  cdled  the  Harbour  of  the  Achaeans* 
At  mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  a  bull,  with 
libatioDs  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids.  Himself  too  in  full  armour,  he  was  the 
first  (like  Protesilaus)  td  tread  the  Asiatic  shore ; 

'  Anian>  i.  11,  9. 

'  The  Atheauans  ftmiiahed  twenty  thips  of  war,  Diodor.  xvU.  22. 
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but  he  found  no  enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him. 
From  hence,  mounting  the  hill  on  ^hich  Ilium  was 
placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the  patron-goddess  Ath^^ ; 
and  deposited  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  taking 
in  exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in 
his  subsequent  battles.  Among  other  real  or 
supposed  monuments  of  this  interesting  legend, 
the  Ilians  showed  to  him  the  residence  of  Priam 
with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy 
old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his 
ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath;  and  accordingly 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  for  the 
purpose  of  expiation  and  reconcihation.  On  the 
tomb  and  monumental  column  of  Achilles,  father 
of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed  a  decorative 
garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running 
naked  round  it :  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied 
the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during  life 
with  a  faithful  friend,  and  after  death,  with  a  great 
poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  comme- 
morate his  crossing,  Alexander  erected  permanent 
altars,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  Athdn^,  and  HSraklSs  ; 
both  on  the  point  of  Europe  which  his  army  had 
quitted,  and  on  that  of  Asia  where  it  had  landed  \ 

1  Arrian^  i.  11 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15;  Justin,  xi.  5.  The  ceremony 
of  running  round  the  column  of  Achilles  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch — ak€iyltdfi€vos  \iira  koI  fierh  tS>v  iraipmv  a-vvavaipa^atif  yvfUf^tp 
&(rir€p  t6oi  €(TTiVy  &c.  Philostratus,  five  centuries  after  Alexander, 
conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  the  numerous  legendary  and  religious  i 
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The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever-me-  Analogy  of 
morable  site  of  Ilium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  to  the"  *^' 
ooe  side  of  his  imposing  character — the  vein  of  ^!^^, 
legendary  sympathy  and  religions  sentiment  wherein 
alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the  Greeks.     The 
young  Macedonian  prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense 
of  correlative  right  and  obligation,  which  charac- 
terised the  free  Greeks  of  the  city-community.  But 
he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic 
Greeks \  his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilles 
and  Neoptolemus,  and  others  of  that  iEakid  race, 
unparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force — a  man  of 
violent  impulse  in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous, 
often  vindictive — ardent  in   his   individual   affec* 

tioni  connected  with  the  plain  of  Troy  and  with  the  tomh  of  Prote- 
silaus  at  Elaeus,  and  of  the  many  rites  and  ceremonies  performed  there 
eren  in  his  time  (Philostrat.  Heroica,  xix.  14,  15.  p.  742,  ed.  Olearius 
— ^p6f»ois  If  ippvOfua-fievots  irvinj\aka{ov,  i)KucaK.ovvT€s  t6v  *A;(iXXfa, 
&c.,  and  the  pages  preceding  and  following). 

Dikaearehus  (Fragm.  19,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p.  603) 
had  treated  in  a  special  work  about  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Ath^d 
at  nium  (ncpl  ttjs  cV  'iXt^  Bvaias)  by  Alexander,  and  by  many  others 
before  him ;  by  Xerxes  (Herodot.  vii.  43),  who  offered  up  1000  oxen — 
by  Mindaras  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  4),  &c.  In  describing  the  proceed- 
ings of  Alexander  at  Ilium,  Dikoearchus  appears  to  have  dwelt  much 
on  the  warm  sympathy  which  that  prince  exhibited  for  the  affection 
between  Achilles  and  Patroklus:  which  sympathy  Diksearchus  illus- 
trated by  cbarecterising  Alexander  as  <^tX<$9r<uf  «KfiavS>s,  and  by  recount- 
ing his  public  admiration  for  the  eunuch  Bagdas:  compare  Curtius, 
X.  i.  25 — about  Bag6as. 

*  Plutarch,  Fort.  Al.  M.  ii.  p.  334.  Bpi$v£  inXiToiraKas,  datos  avri- 
wdkois — TavTTjp  ^o>v  T€xvr}v  wpoyovucffv  an^  Ahuctdrnv,  &C. 

"AXiofv  /Acv  yhp  t^K€V  'OXv/iirtor  AlaKlbfjai, 
NoOy  y  ^AfivBaovidcus,  nXovrov  y  tfirop'  *ATp«tdfi<riv, 

(Hesiod.  Fragment.  223,  ed.  Marktscheffel.) 

Like  Achilles,  Alexander  was  distinguished  for  swiftness  of  foot  (Plu- 
tarch, Fort.  Al.  M.  i.  p.  331). 
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tions  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured  espe- 
cially by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite 
for  conquest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost 
his  superiority  of  force  over  others — "Jura  negal  sibi 
nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  " — taking  pride,  not 
simply  in  victorious  generalship  and  direction  of 
the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the  personal  for- 
wardness of  an  Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to  en- 
counter both  danger  and  hardship.  To  dispositions 
resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  indeed 
added  one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a 
general,  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident  and  evea 
long-sighted  combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant 
courage  and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever 
omitted  in  the  way  of  systematic  military  precaution. 
Thus  much  he  borrowed,  though  with  many  im- 
provements of  his  own,  from  Grecian  intelligence 
as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character  and 
dispositions,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia,  had 
the  features,  both  striking  and  repulsive,  of  Achilles, 
rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas. 
t^*ai*^t"hlf  ^^^  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
Macedo-  after  its  crossing,  presented  atotal  of  30,000infantry, 
in  Asia.       and  4500  cavalry,  thus  distributed  : — 

Inpantky. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspista 12,000 

AUies    7,000 

Mercenaries     .^ 5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio 24,000 

Odryaaiana,  Tribam  (both  Thradans),  uid  lUyriant    6,000 

Agriftnea  and  archers 1,000 

Total  infantry 30,000 
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Cavalry* 

Muodfuniii  he«?7*-imder  Philotas  son  of  Pannenio 1500 

Theasalian  (idso  heaYy)— under  Kallas 1500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian — under  Erigyius  600 

Tliimflka  atid  PiMMuaii  <£i^)---iinder  Kastander  900 

Total  Cavalry 4600 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of 
Alexander's  first  invading  army.  There  were  how- 
ever other  accounts,  the  highest  of  which  stated  as 
much  as  43,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry^  Besides 
these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an  effective 
train  of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  for  battles 
and  sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in  operation. 
As  to  money,  the  military  chest  of  Alexander,  ex- 
hausted in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Macedo- 
nian officers*,  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  first  entering  Italy  for 
his  brilliant  campaign  of  1796.  According  to 
Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only  seventy  talents ; 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  17.  Plutarch  (Alexand.  15)  tays  that  the  highest 
numbers  which  he  had  read  of,  were, — 43,000  infiintiy  with  6000 
caTaky :  the  lowest  numbers,  30,000  infantry  with  4000  cavaliy  (as- 
suming the  correction  of  Sintenis,  rrrpoKia-xt^iovi  in  pkice  of  irtvrcuwr' 
XtXiovr,  to  be  well  founded,  as  it  probably  is — compare  Plutarch,  Fort. 
Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327). 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M.  p.  327),  both  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  30,000 ;  but  Ptolemy 
gave  the  cavalry  as  5000,  Aristobulus,  as  only  4000.  NcTerthelets 
Airian — who  professes  to  follow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  when- 
ever they  agree — states  the  number  of  infuitry  as  "  not  much  more 
than  30,000;  the  cavabry  as  more  than  5000''  (Exp.  Al.  i.  11,4). 
Anaximenea  alleged  43,000  infiantiy,  with  5500  cavalry.  Kallisthenes 
(ap.  Polybium.  xii.  19)  stated  40,000  infantry,  with  4500  cavahy. 
Justin  (xi.  6)  gives  32,000  infismtry,  with  4500  cavahy. 

My  statement  in  the  text  follows  Diodorus,  who  stands  distinguished, 
by  recounting  not  merely  the  total,  but  the  component  items  besides. 
In  regard  to  the  total  of  infantry,  he  agrees  with  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus :  as  to  cavalry,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between  the  two. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15. 

VOL.  XII.  H 
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according  to  another  authority^  no  more  than  the 
means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days.  Nor 
had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxi- 
liaries^ or  complete  the  outfit  of  his  army,  without 
incurring  a  debt  of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that 
of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  father  Philip\ 
Though  Plutarch^  wonders  at  the  smallness  of  Qie 
force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execu- 
tion of  such  great  projects,  yet  the  fact  is,  that  in 
infantry  he  was  far  above  any  force  which  the 
Persians  had  to  oppose  him^ ;  not  to  speak  of  com- 
parative discipline  and  organization,  siupassing  even 
that  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the 
only  good  infantry  in  the  Persian  service ;  while  his 
cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to  number,  was  superior 
in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  combat. 
Chief  M^-  Most  of  the  officers  exercising  important  com- 
offic"i!l!"  mand  in  Alexander's  army  were  native  Macedonians. 
His  intimate  personal  friend  Hephaestion,  as  well  as 
his  body-guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus,  were 
natives  of  Pella :  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Pithon,  were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia; 
Kraterus  and  Perdikkas,  from  the  district  of  Upper 
Macedonia  called  Orestis"* ;  Antipater  with  his  son 
Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dr6pides,  Parmenio  with 

'  Anian,  vii.  9,  10 — the  speech  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Alexander  himself— and  Curtius,  x.  2,  24. 

Onesikritus  stated  that  Alexander  owed  at  this  time  a  deht  of  200 
talents  (Plutarch,  Alex.  15). 

*  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327  i  Justin,  xi.  6. 
'  Arrian,  i.  13,  4. 

*  Arrian,  yi.  28,  6;  Arrian,  Indica,  18;  Justin,  xv.  3-4.  Porphyry 
(Fragm.  ap.  SynoeUum,  Frag.  Histor.  Grsec.  vol.  iiL  p.  696-698)  speaks 
of  Lysimachus  as  a  Thessalian  from  Kranon ;  but  this  must  be  a  nua- 
take :  compare  Justin,  xv.  3. 
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his  two  sons  Phildtas  and  Nikanor,  Seleokos, 
Koenos,  Amyntas,  Philippus  (these  two  last  Barnes 
were  boroe  by  more  thao  one  person),  Antigonua, 
Neoptolemns  \  Meleager,  Peiikestes,  &c.,  all  these 
seem  to  have  been  native  Macedonians.  All  or  most 
of  them  had  been  trained  to  war  under  Philip,  in 
whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater,  especially, 
had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  Greeks  in 
hear  of  few  in  important  station.  Medius,  a  Thes-  Bet^le—' 
salian  from  Larissa,  was  among  bis  familiar  com-  KaSu'r  ^^ 
panions  ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of 
all  was  Eumenes,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thra- 
eian  Chersonese.  Eumenes,  combining  an  excellent 
Grecian  education  with  bodily  activity  and  enter- 
prise, had  attracted  when  a  young  man  the  notice 
of  Philip  and  had  been  appointed  as  his  secretary. 
After  discharging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until 
the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued  by  Alexander 
in  the  post  of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole  of 
that  king's  life*.  He  conducted  most  of  Alexander's 
corresiy)ndence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceed- 
ings, which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Ephemerides.  But  though  his  special  duties  were 
thus  of  a  civil  character,  he  was  not  less  eminent  as 
an  officer  in  the  field.  Occasionally  entrusted  with 
high  military  command,  he  received  from  Alexander 
signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.  In  spite 
of  these  great  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  them — he  was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and 

'  Neoptolemiis  belonged,  like  Alexander  himself,  to  the  iEakid  gens 
(Arrian,  ii.  27,  9). 
^  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  c.  1 ;  Cornelius  Ne;)os,  Eumen.  c.  I. 
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dislike^  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians, — ^from 
Hephaestion  the  friend,  and  Neoptolemos  the 
chief  armour-bearer,  of  Alexander,  down  to  the 
principal  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neoptolemus 
despised  Eumenes  as  an  unwarlike  penman.  The 
contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians  had 
now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable 
characteristic  of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander, 
as  well  as  a  new  feature  in  history;  retorting  the 
ancient  Hellenic  sentiment  in  which  Demosthenes, 
a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards  the  Ma* 
cedonians^. 
Persian  Though  Alcxaudcr  had  been  allowed  to  land  in 

Mentor  and  Asia  unopposcd,  au  army  was  already  assembled 
fhe  Rir<^  under  the  Persian  satraps  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
dian».  Abydos.  Since  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by  the 
Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire  had 
been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  The 
Persian  successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved 
mainly  by  the  arms  of  Greek  mercenaries,  ui^er  the 
conduct  and  through  the  craft  of  the  Rhodian  general 
Mentor  ;  who,  being  seconded  by  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  eunuch  Bagdas,  confidential  minister 
of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents,  but 
also  the  appointment  of  military  commander  on  the 

»  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Eum.  2,  3,  8,  10. 

'  Demosth.  Pbilipp.  iii.  p.  119,  respecting  Philip— ov  fi6voif  ov;(*EX- 
Xrjvos  6vTos,  ovdc  irpoarfKovros  ovitv  tois  "EXKriaiVf  aXX'  ovde  ^apfidpov 
(VT€v$€v  6$€P  KaK6v  tliT^iv,  aXX*  oXtBpov  MaK€86vos,  S$fv  oM*  di^ 
dpairodov  (nroviaiop  oibev  ^v  npArepov  irpiacBai, 

Compare  this  with  the  exclamations  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  (called 
Argyraspides)  against  their  distinguished  chief  Eumenes,  calling  him 
Xfj^^inja-iTris  SktBpof  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  18). 
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Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboard  \  He  procured 
the  recall  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his 
brother-in-law  Artabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Asia  from  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Persians, 
and  had  found  shelter  with  Philip^.  He  farther 
subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various  Greek  and 
Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  among 
them,  the  distinguished  Hermeias,  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, and  master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atarneus^. 
These  successes  of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred 
about  343  b.c.  He,  and  his  brother  Memnon  after 
him,  upheld  vigorously  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
king  in  the  regions  near  the  Hellespont.  It  was 
probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across  the 
strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus 
from  Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other 
parts  of  Thrace^ ;  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was 
intriguing  to  facilitate  Philip's  intended  invasion 
of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Persian 
court ;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens,  soliciting  aid 
against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place^. 
Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full 
extent  of  Persian  dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 

'  See,  in  reference  to  these  incidents,  my  last  preceding  volume. 
Vol.  XI.  Ch.  xc.  p.  610  seq. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  52 ;  Curtius,  vi.  4, 25 ;  vi.  5, 2.  Curtius  mentions  also 
Manapis,  another  Persian  exile,  who  had  fled  from  Ochus  to  Philip. 

'  Diodor.  xyi.  52.  About  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Atamens, 
see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 1 1 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  65.  It  had  been  held  in 
defiance  of  the  Persians,  efven  before  the  time  of  Hermeias — Isokrates. 
Compare  also  Isokrates,  Or.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 

^  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to  Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
apud  Arrian.  ii.  14,  7-  Other  troops  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Thrace 
(besides  those  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Perinthus),  are  here  al- 
luded to. 

^  Demosthenes,  Philippic,  iv.  p.  139,  140;  Epistola  Philippi  apud 
Demosthen.  p.  160. 
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Succession    ^ho  fihcd  bv  wholcsalc  the  blood  of  his  family  and 

of  the  Per-  ^  ,     ^         , 

sian  crown  courtiers.  About  the  year  338  b.c,  he  died  poi- 
d^m"cZ  soned  by  the  eonuch  Bagdas,  who  placed  upon  the 
domannus.  4^^^^  Afscs,  onc  of  the  king's  sons,  killing  all  the 
rest.  After  two  years,  however,  Bag6as  conceived 
mistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also,  to- 
gether with  all  his  children  ;  thus  leaving  no  direct 
descendant  of  the  regal  family  alive.  He  then 
exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his  friends  named 
Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired 
glory,  in  a  recent  war  against  the  Kadusians,  by 
killing  in  single  combat  a  formidable  champion  of 
the  enemy's  army.  Presently,  however,  Bag6as 
attempted  to  poison  Darius  also ;  but  the  latter, 
detecting  the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink  the  deadly 
draught  himself  \  In  spite  of  such  murders  and 
change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which  Alexander 
afterwards  reproached  to  Darius* — ^the  authority  of 
Darius  seems  to  have  been  recognised,  without  any 
material  opposition,  throughout  all  the  Persian 
empire. 
Prepaia.  Succcedlng  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of 

D^'us  for  B.C.  336,  when  Philip  was  organising  the  projected 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  when  the  first  Macedonian 
division  under  Parmenio  and  Attains  was  already 
making  war  in  Asia — Darius  prepared  measures  of 
defence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Ma« 
cedonian  movements  in  Greece^.  On  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip  by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king 
publicly  proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly)  as 
having  instigated  the  deed,  and  alluded  in  con- 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  5  ;  Justin,  x.  3 ;  Curtius,  x.  5,  22. 

•  Airian,  ii.  14,  10.  •  Diodor.  xvii.  7- 


defence. 
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temptuous  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexander ^ 
C!oDceiviog  the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past, 
he  imprudently  slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld 
his  supplies  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's 
reign,  when  the  latter  might  have  been  seriously 
embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by  the  effect- 
ive employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  Illyria, 
and  Boeotia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was 
not  pasty  so  that  he  resumed  his  preparations  for 
defence.  The  Phenician  fleet  was  ordered  to  be 
equipped:  the  satraps  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  got 
together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in  part  of 
Grecian  mercenaries ;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea- 
board, was  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  5000 
of  these  mercenaries  under  his  separate  command^. 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  operations 
of  these  events,  during  the  nineteen  months  be-  bcforT"^" 
tween  Alexander's  accession   and  his  landing  in  ^^°^*'*" 
Asia  (August  336  b.c.  to  March  or  April  334  b.c). 
We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active  and 
even  aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
^gean.     Marching  northward  from  his  own  terri- 
tory (the  region  of  Assus  or  Atarneus  skirting  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium^)  across  the  range  of  Mount 
Ida,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Kyzikus 
on  the  Propontis.  He  failed,  however,  though  only 
by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from 
the  district   around^.     The  Macedonian  generals 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14, 11.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  7 '  compare  Arrian,  i.  17,  9,  cVi  r^i'  x^P^  ^^  ^'V- 
w)W)j  lir€iv^€v — which  doubtless  means  this  region,  conquered  by  Men- 
tor from  Hermeias  of  Atarneus. 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  7 ;  Polyaenusy  v.  34,  5. 
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Saperiority 
of  the  Per- 
•iant  at  sea: 
their  iin< 


Parmenio  and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with 
bodies  of  troops.  Parmenio,  acting  in  ^olis,  took 
Grynium,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Pitand ;  while  Kallas,  in  the  Troad, 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
Rhoeteium^ 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the 
landing  of  Alexander,  the  Persians  were  in  consider- 
^ude^  in  aWe  force,  and  Memnon  both  active  and  successful 
Ai^xMder  ^^^^  against  the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  region 
CTo«  the      north-east  of  the  -^gean.   This  may  help  to  explain 

Htlletpont       m  !•  •  1  tviTk* 

nnoppoMd.  that  fatal  imprudence,  whereby  the  Persians  per- 
mitted Alexander  to  carry  over  without  opposition 
his  grand  army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c. 
They  possessed  ample  means  of  guarding  the  Hel- 
lespont, had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet, 
which,  comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  naval 
armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  actually  came  into  the  ^gean  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  Now  Alexander's  designs,  prepara- 
tions, and  even  intended  time  of  march,  must  have 
been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to 
the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got 
together  troops  to  oppose  him.  These  8atr^[>s 
unfortunately  supposed  themselves  to  be  a  match 
for  him  in  the  field,  disregarding  the  pronounced 
opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary,  and  even  over^ 
ruling  his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and  calum- 
nious imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful 
Persian  force  was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7.  We  read  also  of  militar>'  operations  near  Magnesia, 
between  Parmenio  and  Memnon  (Polynnus,  v.  34,  4). 
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the  Heliespontine  Phrygia,  under  command  of  Ar-  Persian 
sites  the  Phrygian  satrap,   supported  by  several  wl^i^in 
other  leading    Persians — Spithridates    (satrap  of  ^^Jef  a^,. 
Lydia  and  Ionia),  Pharnakes,  Atizyes,  Mithridates,  ^^^^ 
Rhomithres,  Niphates,  Petines,  &c.    Forty  of  these 
men  were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of 
Darius),    and   distinguished  for  personal   valour. 
The  greater  number  of  the  army  consisted  of  cavalry, 
including  Medes,  Baktrians,  Hyrkanians,  Kappa- 
dokians,  Paphlagonians,  &c.*  In  cavalry  they  greatly 
(Mitnumbered   Alexander ;  but  their  infantry  was 
much  inferior  in  number*,  composed  however,  in 
large  proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries.   The  Per- 
sian total  is  given  by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavalry,  and 
nearly   20,000   mercenary  foot;  by  Diodorus   as 
10,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  infantry;  by  Justin 
even  at  600,000.    The  nuinbers  of  Arrian  are  the 
more  credible ;  in  those  of  Diodorus,  the  total  of 
infantry  is  certainly  much  above  the  truth — that  of 
cavalry  probably  below  it. 

Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his   sons  and  Advice  of 
with  his  own  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Per-  ^^"0^"' 
sian  leaders  from  hazarding  a  battle.     Reminding  fg^*i^^ndto 
them  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  only  much  employ  the 

•^  fleet  for 

superior  in  infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by  the  »ggre58iyc 
leadership  of  Alexander — ^he  enforced  the  neces-  Macedonu 
sity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry  to  de-  •"^^*''**^® 
stroy   the  forage   and   provisions,   and   if  neces- 
sary, even  towns  themselves — in  order  to  render 
any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading  force  im- 
practicable.    While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defen- 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19;  Arrian,  i.  12,  14 ;  i.  16,  5. 
»  Arrian,  i.  12,  16;  i.  13,  4. 
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rejects 
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advice,  and 
determines 
to  fight 


sive  in  Asia,  he  recommended  that  aggressive  war 
should  be  carried  into  Macedonia ;  that  the  fleet 
should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land-force  pot 
aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts  made,  not  only  to 
attack  the  vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home, 
but  also  to  encourage  active  hostility  against  him 
from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours \ 

Had  this  plan  been  energetically  executed  by 
Persian  arms  and  money,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  would  speedily  have  found 
himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced 
to  come  back  and  protect  his  own  dominions ;  per- 
haps prevented  by  the  Persian  fleet  from  bringing 
back  his  whole  army.  At  any  rate,  his  schemes  of 
Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been  sus- 
pended. But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma 
by  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of 

1  Compare  the  policy  recommended  by  MemnoD^  as  set  forth  in 
Arrian  (i.  12,  16),  and  in  Diodoms  (xvii.  18).  The  superiority  of 
Diodonis  is  here  incontestable.  He  proclaims  distinctly  both  the  de- 
fensive and  the  offensiTC  side  of  Memnon's  policy ;  which,  when  taken 
together,  form  a  scheme  of  operations  no  less  effective  than  prudent. 
But  Arrian  omits  all  notice  of  the  offensive  policy,  and  mentionB  only 
the  defensive — the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the  country ;  which,  if 
adopted  alone,  could  hardly  have  been  reckoned  upon  for  success,  in 
starving  out  Alexander,  and  might  reasonably  be  called  in  question  by 
the  Persian  generals.  Moreover,  we  should  form  but  a  poor  idea  of 
Memnon's  ability,  if  in  this  emergency  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of 
the  irresistible  Persian  fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of  superiority  of  Diodoms,  because 
recent  critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  place  too  exclusive  a  con- 
fidence in  Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all  allegations  respecting 
Alexander  except  such  as  Arrian  either  certifies  or  countenances.  Ar- 
rian is  a  very  valuable  historian ;  he  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  plain 
narrative  without  rhetoric,  which  contrasts  favourably  both  with  Dio- 
doms and  with  Curtius ;  but  he  must  not  be  set  up  as  the  only  trust- 
worthy witness. 
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the  Persian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alex- 
ander's military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the 
same  time  of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  re- 
pudiated the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonourable^ 
insinuating  that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the 
war  in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Darius.  This  sentiment  of  military  dignity 
was  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Per- 
sian  miUtary  leaders,  deriving  all  their  revenues 
from  the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by 
destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsites,  in  whose 
territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the 
scheme  would  first  take  efiect,  haughtily  announced 
that  he  would  not  permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be 
burnt ^  Occupying  the  same  satrapy  as  Pharna- 
bazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Pharna- 
bazus  under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — "  of  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  dinner  in  his  own  country'." 
The  proposition  of  Memnon  was  rejected,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on 
the  bank^  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  The  Per. 
Iliad,  and  immortalised  by  its  association  with  the  ^7o!fthe 
name  of  Alexander,  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  Jj^^J.^ "*" 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  near   Skdpsis^,  and  flows 
northward  into  the  Propontis,  which  it  reaches  at  a 
point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town  of  Parium. 
It  is  of  no  great  depth :  near  the  point  where  the 

1  Arnan,  L  12, 18.  ^  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iv.  1,  33. 

'  Straboy  xiii.  p.  602.  The  riven  SkamaDder,  MaepuB,  and  Granikus, 
all  rise  firom  the  same  height,  called  Rotylus.  This  comes  from  De- 
metrius, a  native  of  Skepsis. 
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Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordabie 
in  many  places  ;  but  its  right  bank  was  somewhat 
high  and  steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  ao 
enemy's  attack.  The  Persians,  marching  forward 
from  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Granikus,  where  the  last  declivities  of 
Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  a 
Greek  city  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium'. 
Alexander        Meauwhilc  Alcxaudcr  marched  onward  towards 

reaches  the  .,  a«iai 

Granikus,  this  positiou,  from  Ansbc  (where  he  had  reviewed 
to  forcTthV  his  army) — on  the  first  day  to  Perk6t6,  on  the  second 
0^1^ ""'  to  the  river  Praktius,  on  the  third  to  Hermdtus ; 
d?MUMbn*  receiving  on  his  way  the  spontaneous  surrender 
of  Par-  of  the  town  of  Priapus.  Aware  that  the  enemy 
was  not  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in  advance  a 
body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  consisting  of  four 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of  the  heavy 
Macedonian  (Companion)  cavalry.  From  Her- 
mdtus (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbd)  he  marched 
direct  towards  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with 
his  main  phalanx  in  double  files,  his  cavalry  on 
each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  On  ap- 
proaching the  river,  he  made  his  dispositions  for 
immediate  attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting 
until  the  next  morning.  Knowing  well,  like  Mem- 
non  on  the  other  side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitched 
battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to 
leave  them  no  opportunity  of  decamping  during 
the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  in- 

^  Biodor.  xvii.  18,  19.  Ol  pdpPapoi,  ttIp  viro»p€iav  KaT€ihffifi€mi,  &€. 
"  prima  congressio  in  campis  Adrastiis  fuit.'*^  Justin,  xi.  6 :  compaie 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  687,  688. 
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fentry  formed  the  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  DbpoiiUon 
divigions,  of  which  it  consisted,  were  commanded  ll^l^'^'' 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left)  by  Perdikkas,  Kcenus, 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus,  Meleager, 
and  Krateras*.  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
phalanx,  were  the  hypaspistae,  or  light  infantry, 
under  Nikanor  son  of  Parmenio— then  the  light 
horse  or  lancers,  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Apolloniate 
squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  commanded  by  the 
Ilarch  Sokrates,  all  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhi- 
bseus — lastly  the  full  body  of  Companion-cavalry, 
the  bowmen,  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  under 
Phildtas  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed 
the  extreme  right*.  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx 
^as  in  like  manner  protected  by  three  distinct 
divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter  troops  —first,  by  the 
Thracians,  under  Agathon — next,  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  under  Phihppus  son  of  Menelaus — lastly, 
by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose 
division  formed  the  extreme  left.  Alexander  him- 
self took  the  command  of  the  right,  giving  that  of 
the  left  to  Parmenio ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant, 

'  Anrian,  i.  14,  3.  The  text  of  Arrian  is  not  clear.  The  name  of 
Kraterus  occurs  twice.  Various  explanations  are  proposed.  The  words 
ZoTt  iir\  r6  fuirow  ttjs  (vfjvirdarrjg  t6(€»s  seem  to  prove  that  there  were 
three  rdjctr  of  the  phalanx  (Kraterus,  Meleager,  and  Philippus)  in- 
cluded in  the  left  half  of  the  army — and  three  others  (Perdikkas, 
Koenns,  and  Amyntas)  in  the  right  half;  while  the  words  inX  di,  ^'  Kpa- 
T€(>ov  rov  *AK€(6pdpw  appear  wrongly  inserted.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  admitting  two  distinguished  officers,  each  named  Kraterus. 
The'  naine  of  Philippus  and  his  rd^is  is  repeated  twice ;  once  in  eoimt- 
ing  from  the  rigfht  of  the  ro^ccr, — once  again  in  counting  from  the  left. 

'  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  struck  into  the  river  with  thirteen 
squadrons  (cXeu)  of  cavalry.  Whether  this  total  includes  all  then  pre- 
sent in  the  field,  or  only  the  Companion-cavalry — we  cannot  determine 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  16). 
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the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including 
three  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the 
cavalry  on  its  flank — for  there  was  no  recognized 
centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank.  The  Medes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their 
right,  under  Rheomithres — ^the  Paphlagonians  and 
Hyrkanians  in  the  centre,  under  Arsites  and  Spi- 
thridates — on  the  left  were  Memnon  and  Arsamenes, 
with  their  divisions ^  The  Persian  infantry,  both 
Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in  reserve; 
the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 
Batueof  In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some 

nikua.  ~  time,  watching  each  other  in  anxious  silence^. 
There  being  no  firing  or  smoke,  as  with  modem 
armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly 
visible  to  the  other;  so  that  the  Persians  easily 
recognized  Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian 
right  from  the  splendour  of  his  armour  and  military 
costume,  as  well  as  from  the  respectful  demeanour 
of  those  around  him.  Their  principal  leaders  ac- 
cordingly thronged  to  their  own  left,  which  they 
reinforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry, 
in  order  to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he 
addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance.  He  di- 
rected the  first  attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron 
of  Companion-cavalry  whose  turn  it  was  on  that 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  19. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  8.  Xp6vov  fX€P  b^  dfi<f)6Ttpa  ra  arpoTtvium,  eV*  oicpoO 
Tov  TTorafiov  i<f>€(rrS>T€s,  vTr6  rov  r6  /icXXov  oKvtUf  fiwxiav  ijyoir  icou 
O'lyri  Tfv  TToXX^  €<^'  iKaT€p(iiP. 
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day  to  take  the  lead — (the  squadron  of  Apollonia, 
of  which  Sokrates  was  captain— commanded  on 
this  day  by  Ptolemseus  son  of  Philippus)  sup- 
ported by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Paeonian 
darters  (infantry) »  and  one  division  of  regularly 
armed  infantry,  seemingly  hypa8pist8e\  He  then 
himself  entered  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  right 
half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with  the 
usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water 
prevented  a  straightforward  march  with  one  uni- 
form line,  the  Macedonians  slanted  their  course 
suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces ;  keeping  their  front 
extended  so  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bank  as 
much  as  possible  in  line,  and  not  in  separate 
columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Persian  cavalry^. 
Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also  the 
left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the 
same  movement  and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and 
Amyntas,  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encoun- 
tered a  strenuous  resistance^  concentrated  as  it  was 

*  Airian,  i.  14, 9.  roits  7rpobp6fjLovs  Unreas  mean  the  same  cavalry  as 
those  who  are  called  (in  i.  14, 2)  a-apica-txIySpovs  linrfas,  imder  Amyntas 
son  of  Arrhibaeus. 

*  Arnan,  i.  14,  10.  Avr6i  bt  (Alexander)  Syav  r6  hi^iov  Kcpoi 

€fxfialp€i  €s  t6p  v6pov,  \o^riv  ofl  irapar^ivtov  r^v  rd^iv  jj  TrapctXicc  rb 
fifvfia,  &a  ^  fi^  iK^cuvovTi  avr^  ol  Uepaai,  Kara  Ktpas  npoGiriirrouv, 
AXa  tadi  aJMs,  i»t  dwarbv,  rj  <f>dKayyL  wpocfildj  airroU. 

Apparently,  this  passage  \o(rjv  cUl  napaT^ivav  rffp  ro^tv,  5  ^apciXicf 
t6  p€Vfia  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  phrase  which  follows,  describing 
the  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  words  imply  a  movement  in  4chelhn,  as 
Rnstow  andRochly  contend  ((Jeschichte  desGriechischen  Kriegswesens, 
p.  271) — nor  a  crossing  of  the  river  against  the  stream,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  current,  as  is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon  and 
his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  imme- 
diately in  their  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the 
bank,  from  whence  they  hurled  down  their  javelins 
— others  down  at  the  water's-edge,  so  as  to  come 
to  closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every 
effort  to  make  good  their  landing,  and  push  th^r 
way  by  main  force  through  the  Persian  horse,  but 
in  vain.  Having  both  lower  ground  and  insecure 
footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but  were 
thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the 
main  body  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing 
across.  On  his  approaching  the  shore,  the  same 
struggle  was  renewed  around  his  person  with  in- 
creased fervour  on  both  sides.  He  was  himself 
among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated 
by  his  example.  The  horsemen  on  both  sides  be- 
came jammed  together,  and  the  contest  was  one  of 
physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse ;  but 
the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting 
pike,  while  the  Persian  weapon  was  the  missile 
javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was  surmounted, 
and  Alexander  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way 
up  the  high  bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other 
points  the  resistance  was  not  equally  vigorous. 
The  left  and  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  crossing 
at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the 
whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  stationed  on 
the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with 
comparative  facility  \     Indeed   no  cavalry   could 

'  Airian^  i.  15,  5.    Ka\  ntpl  avrov  (Alexander  himaelf)  fwi^toT^icn 
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poaBibly  stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  ph^anx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever 
this  could  reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous  front. 
The  easy  crossing  of  the  Macedonians  at  other 
points  helped  to  constrain  those  Persians,  who  were 
contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the  slope,  to 
recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  cavairy 
was  foremost  m  personal  conflict.   His  pike  having  Personal 
been  broken,  he  turned  to  a  soldier  near  him —  Aufandw. 
Aretis,  one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally  aided  Hvcd^by" 
him  in  monnting  his  horse — and  asked  for  another.  '^^«»*"'- 
But  this  man,  having  broken  his  pike  also,  showed 
the  fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to  ask 
some  one  else ;  upon  which  the  Corinthian  Dema- 
ratus,  one  of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand, 
gave  him  his  weapon  instead.     Thus  armed  anew, 
Alexander  spurred  his  horse  forward  against  Mi- 
thridates  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  who  was  bringing 
op  a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.     Alexander 
thrust  his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates,  and 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground :  he  then  turned 
to  another  of  the  Persian  leaders,  Rhoesakes,  who 

fkdxfl  KopTtpii,  Koi  iv  TovT€f  oXXoi  cV  SKkois  rSiV  rd^eanv  rois  Moiccdoo-c 

These  words  deseire  attention,  becanse  they  show  how  incomplete 
Arrian's  description  of  the  battle  bad  before  been.  Dwelling  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  personal  presence  and  achievements  of  Alexander, 
he  bad  said  little  even  about  the  right  half  of  the  army,  and  nothing  at 
aU  about  the  left  half  of  it  under  Parmenio.  We  discover  from  these 
words  that  aU  the  Ta^€is  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  the  three  in  Alex- 
imder's  half,  but  al^  the  three  in  Parmenio's  half)  passed  the  river 
neariy  at  tiie  same  time,  and  for  the  most  part,  with  little  or  no 
resistance. 

VOL.  XII.  I 
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struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  scimitar, 
knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not 
penetrate  beyond.  Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by 
thrusting  Rhoesakes  through  the  body  with  his 
pike*.  Meanwhile  a  third  Persian  leader,  Spithri- 
dates,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander,  with 
hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.  At 
this  critical  moment,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides — one 
of  the  ancient  oflScers  of  Philip,  high  in  the  Mace- 
donian service — struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body, 
thus  preserving  Alexander's  life.  Other  leading 
Persians,  kinsmen  of  Spithridates,  rushed  despe- 
rately on  Alexander,  who  received  many  blows  on 
his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger.  But  the 
efforts  of  his  companions  hear  were  redoubled,  both 
to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous 
daring.  It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  first  broken.  On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian 
line,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  also  fought  with  vigour 
and  success^;  and  the  light-armed  foot,  intermingled 
with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage 
to  the  enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
once  begun,  speedily  became  general.  They  fled  in 
all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Macedonians. 
Complete  But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this 
Alexander,  ardour  of  pursuit,  calling  back  their  cavalry  to 
of  uiT^e."  complete  his  victory.  The  Persian  infantry,  Asia- 
^^"in  tics  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  remained  without  move- 
Se  Per.''^    ^^^t  OT  ordcrs,  lookiug  on  the  cavalry  battle  which 


tiana. 


>  Arrian,  i.  16,  6-12;   Diodor.  xvi.  20;    Plutareb,  Akx.  16.    Tbesc 
authors  differ  in  the  details.     I  follow  Arrian. 
'  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 
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had  just  disastrously  teraiinated.  To  them  Alex- 
ander immediately  turned  bis  attention  \  He  brought 
up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspistae  to  attack  them  in 
front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their 
unprotected  flanks  and  rear;  he  himself  charged 
with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
His  infantry  alone  was  more  numerous  than  they, 
so  that  against  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be 
doubtful.  The  greater  part  of  these  mercenaries, 
after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except 
2000  made  prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  field  among  the  dead  bodies^. 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat^  the  loss  of  the  Loss  of  the 

Tfc        -  1  ^  .  .  Persians — 

Persian  cavalry  was  not  very  serious  m  mere  num-  numbers  of 
ber — for  only  1000  of  them  were  slain.  But  the 
slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians,  who  had  exposed 
themselves  with  extreme  bravery  in  the  personal 
conflict  against  Alexander,  was  terrible.  There 
were  slain  not  only  Mithridates,  Rboesakes,  and 
Spithridates,  whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned,— but  also  Pharnakes,  brother-in-law  of  Da- 
rius, Mithrobarzanes  satrap  of  Kappadokia,Atizyes, 
Niphates,  Petines,  and  others ;  all  Persians  of  rank 
and  consequence.  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused  the  rejection  of 
Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards  by  his  own  hand,  from  anguish 

*  Anian,  i.  16,  1.  Plutarch  says  that  the  infimtry,  on  seeing  the 
csvahy  Touted,  demanded  to  capitulate  on  terms  with  Alexander ;  hut 
this  seons  hardly  prohahle. 

*  Arriaa,  L  16,  4 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  21.  Diodorus  says  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Persians  more  than  10,000  foot  were  killed,  with  2000  cavalry ; 
and  that  more  than  20,000  men  were  made  prisoners. 

i2 


their  lead- 
ing  men 
slain. 
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and  humiliation  \  The  Persian  or  Perso- Grecian 
infantry,  though  probably  more  of  them  indivi- 
dually escaped  than  is  implied  in  Arri^n's  account, 
was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was 
either  left  in  the  field,  or  cpuld  be  afterwards  re- 
assembled in  Asia  Minor. 
Small  loss  Thc  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
cedonians'  becu  vcry  Small.  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion- 
cavalry,  belonging  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy 
and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  tl\je  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to^  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavalry, 
sixty  in  all  were  slain  ;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This 
is  given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alex- 
ander*. It  is  only  the  number  of  killed ;  that  of 
the  wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  ten 
times  the  number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together 
will  be  1265^.  If  this  be  correct,  the  resistance  of 
the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point  where 
Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came  into 
conflict,  cannot  have  been  either  serious  or  long 
protracted.  But  when  we  add  farther  the  contest 
with  the  infantry,  the  smallness  of  the  total  assign- 
ed for  Macedonian  killed  and  wounded  will  appear 
still  more  surprising.  The  total  of  the  Persian  in- 
fantry is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of  them 
Greek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2000  were  made 
prisoners  ;  nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian) 
were  slain.     Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  5,  6.  ^  Arrian,  i.  16,  7>  8, 

'  Arrian,  in  describing  another  battle,  considers  that  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one,  between  wounded  and  killed,  is  abore  what  could 
have  been  expected  (v.  24, 8).  Rustow  and  Kochly  (p.  273)  state  that 
in  modem  battles,  the  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  ia 
from  8:1  to  10:  1. 
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armed,  and  not  likely  to  let  themselves  be  slain 
with  impunity ;  moreover  Plutarch  expressly  aflSrms 
that  they  resisted  with  desperate  valour,  and  that 
most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was  incurred  in  the 
conflict  against  them.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to 
comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be 
brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian^ 

After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  great-  Aieiander'a 
est  solicitude  for  his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  hirw"o*^d^ 
visited  and  consoled  in  person.    Of  the  twenty-five  and  wlrel^' 
Companions  slain,  he  caused  brazen  statues,  by  o^ihT^"* 
Lysippus,  to  be  erected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  Grecian 

prisoners. 

where  they  were  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
rian.  To  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  the  slain  he 
also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  and  from  per- 
sonal service.  ITie  dead  bodies  were  honourably 
buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  of  his  own 
soldiers.  The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service  who  had  become  his  prisoners,  were  put  in 
chains,  and  transported  to  Macedonia  there  to  work 
as  slaves ;  to  which  treatment  Alexander  condemned 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at 
Corinth.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  selected  from  the  spoil,  to 
be  dedicated  to  Ath6n6  in  the  acropolis  with  this 
inscription — **  Alexander  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  (present  these 

'  Arriim,  i.  16,8;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  16.  Aristobulus  (apud  Plu- 
tarch. L  c.)  said  that  there  were  slain,  among  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander {t»v  ircpi  t6v  ^ A\M$(Ufdpop)  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom  nine 
were  infantry.  This  coincides  with  Arrian's  statement  about  the  twenty- 
five  companions  of  the  cavalry,  slain. 
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offerings),  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  foreigners  inha- 
biting Asia*."    Though  the  vote  to  which  Alexan- 
der appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian  aspi- 
ration, and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could 
not  be  safely  refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in 
clothing  his  own  self- aggrandising  impulse  under 
the  name  of  a  supposed  Pan-hellenic  purpose:  which 
was  at  the  same  time  useful  as  strengthening  his 
hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons 
competent,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold 
the  Persian  empire  against  him.     His  conquests 
were  the  extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism,  though 
they  diffused  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially the  Greek  language,  over  much  of  the  Oriental 
world.     True  Grecian  interests  lay  more  on  the 
side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 
Unskilful.        The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsites 
Pcreian^  ^    and  the  other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
imm^e     Mcmnou,  was  moreover  so  unskilfully  fought  by 
'3***^"    tb^"^*  ^^^^^  ^^^  gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most 
by  Alex-      formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in 
victory.       the  Persian  service,  was  rendered  of  little  use.   The 
battle,  properly  speaking,  was  fought  only  by  the 
Persian  cavalry*;  the  infantry  was  left  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed  afterwards. 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror- 
striking  than  that  of  Alexander.  There  remained 
no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose  him.  The  impres- 
sion made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe  was  en- 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  10,  11, 

'  Arrian  usually  calls  the  battle  of  the  Granikus  an  Imroiuixia  (i.  17, 10, 
and  elsewhere). 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  Attic  month  Thargelion  ;  probably  the 
beginning  of  May  (Plutarch,  Caniillus,  19). 
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haDced  by  two  aecompanying  circumstances ;  first, 
by  the  number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished, 
realising  almost  the  wailings  of  Atossa,  Xerxes,  and 
the  Chorus,  in  the  Persae  of  iEschylus  \  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis — next,  by  the  chivalrous  and  suc- 
cessful prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emu- 
lating the  Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  fore- 
most into  the  meUe,  but  killed  two  of  these  grandees 
with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploits,  impressive 
even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully 
upon  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  neighbouring  Mysian  mountaineers,  Terror  «nd 
though   mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,   came  oft^e 
down  to  make  submission  to  him,  and  were  per-  jul^^der. 
mitted  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the  same  tri-  ^r  thl''**" 
bute  as  they  had  paid  before.    The  inhabitants  of  ^y^^^e   , 

•'  *  fortreM  of 

the  neighbouring  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  sardu. 
troops  had  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered 
and  obtained  their  pardon  ;  Alexander  admitting 
the  plea  that  they  had  served  only  under  constraint. 
He  then  sent  Parmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the 
stronghold  and  chief  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Phrygia.  Even  this  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with  a  consi- 
derable treasure  therein.  The  whole  satrapy  of 
Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  be- 
half, levying  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had 
been  paid  before*.  He  himself  then  marched,  with 
his  main  force,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
Sardis — the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  sta- 

-  iEschyluS;  Per«.  950  seqq.  *  Arrian^  i.  17,  1,2. 
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tion  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of 
Sardis — situated  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall  with 
an  adequate  garrison — was  accounted  impregnable, 
and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by 
anything  less  than  a  long  blockadeS  which  would 
have  allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and 
the  operations  of  Memnon.  Yet  such  was  the  terror 
which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian  conqueror) 
that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis, 
he  met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens, 
but  also  the  Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mi- 
thrines.  The  town,  citadel,  garrison,  and  treasure 
were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow.  Fortu- 
nately for  Alexander,  there  were  not  in  Asia  any 
Persian  governors  of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as 
had  been  displayed  by  Maskames  and  Boges  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece*.  Alexander 
treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted 
freedom  to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians 
generally,  with  the  use  of  their  own  Lydian  laws. 
The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by  Mithrines  was  a  signal 
good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up  to  the 
citadel,  be  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  pro- 
digious strength  ;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy 
an  acquisition,  and  giving  directions  to  build  there 
a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been  situated. 
He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with 

'  About  the  almost  impregnable  fortifications  and  position  of  Sardis, 
see  Poly  bins,  vii.  15-18 ;  Herod,  i.  84.  It  held  out  for  nearly  two  years 
against  Antiochus  III.  (B.C.  216),  and  was  taken  at  last  only  by  the  ex- 
treme carelessness  of  the  defenders ;  even  then,  the  citadel  was  still 
held.  '  Herodot.  vu.  106,  10?. 
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a  gwriBoa  of  Peloponnesians  from  Argos ;  Asan- 
der,  satrap  of  the  country ;  and  Nikias,  collector  of 
tribute  ^  The  freedcHn  granted  to  the  Lydians, 
whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not  exone- 
rate them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis^  he  ordered  Kalias,  the  new  satrap  He  marches 
of  Heilespontine  Phrygia — and  Alexander  son  of  to  the  ^t. 
A€ropu8,  who  had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  Eph!^us.*^ 
to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry — to  at- 
tack Atarneus  and  the  district  belonging  to  Mem- 
Qon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Lesbos.  Mean- 
while he  himself  directed  his  march  toEphesus,  which 
he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and 
at  Miletus — the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Persians  on  the  coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior 
— the  sudden  catastrophe  at  the  Oranikus  had 
struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus,  governor 
of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Mi- 
letus, sent  letters  to  Alexander  offering  to  surren- 
der the  town  on  his  approach  ;  while  the  garrison 
at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas, 
got  on  board  two  triremes  in  the  harbour,  and  fled. 
It  appears  that  there  had  been  recently  a  political 
revolution  in  the  town,  conducted  by  Syrphax  and 
other  leaders,  who  had  established  an  oligarchical 
government.  These  men,  banishing  their  political 
opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the 
sepulchre  of  Heropythus  the  liberator  in  the  agora  ^. 

'  Arrian,  i.  17,  5-9  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 

^  Arrian,  i.  \7,  12.  Respecting  these  commotions  at  Ephesus,  which 
had  preceded  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  we  have  no  information : 
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Some  of  the  party,  though  abandoned  by  their 
garrison,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Mem- 
non,  who  however  was  yet  at  a  distance.  Alexan^ 
der  entered  the  town  without  resistance,  restored 
the  exiles,  established  a  dCTtiocratical  constitution, 
and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Persians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis. Syrphax  and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the 
temple,  from  whence  they  were  dragged  by  the 
people  and  stoned  to  death.  More  of  the  same 
party  would  have  been  despatched,  had  not  the 
popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by  Alexander; 
who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  mo- 
deration ^ 
He  finds  Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  him- 

the  first  re-  .  .         *  .  1       1  .       /I 

sutanceat  Self  lu  commuDicatiou  With  his  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Nikauor;  and  received  propositions 
of  surrender  from  the  two  neighbouring  inland  cities, 
Magnesia  and  Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities,  he 
despatched  Parmenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them 
Macedonians)  and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with 
an  equal  force  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  liberate 
the  various  cities  of  iEolic  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This 
officer  was  instructed  to  put  down  in  each  of 
them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a  mer- 
cenary garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  supre- 
macy— to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 

nor  are  we  told  who  Heropythus  was,  or  under  what  drcumstances 
be  had  liberated  Ephesus.     It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
these  facts,  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  previous 
to  Alexander's  invasion. 
»  Arrian,  i.  17,  10-13. 
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the  citizens — and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute. 
He  himself — after  taking  part  in  a  solemn  festival 
and  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis, 
with  his  whole  army  in  battle  array — marched  south- 
ward towards  Miletus ;  his  fleet  under  Nikanor  pro- 
ceeding thither  by  sea\  He  expected  probably  to 
enter  Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus. 
But  his  hopes  were  disappointed:  Hegesistratus, 
commander  of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though 
under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Granikus  he  had  written  to  offer  submission,  had 
now  altered  his  tone,  and  determined  to  hold  out. 
The  formidable  Persian  fleet*,  four  hundred  sail  of 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well- 
trained  seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  New  ap- 
bave  prevented  Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  the  Persian 
now  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting  the  rapidity  non  u 
and  ease  of  his  conquests.     What  steps  had  been  JSJ^aeM^'. 
taken  by  the  Persian  officers  since  the  defeat  at  the  f^^^^l^^ 
Granikus,  we  do  not  hear.   Many  of  them  had  fled, 
along  with  Memnon,  to  Miletus^ ;  and  they  were 
probably  disposed,  under  the  present  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, to  accept  the  command  of  Memnon  as 
their  only  hope  of  safety,  though  they  had  despised 
his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle.     Whether  the 
towns  in  Memnon's  principality  of  Atarneus  had 
attempted  any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians, 
we  do  not  know.     His  interests  however  were  so 
closely  identified  with  those  of  Persia,  that  he  had 
sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  to  induce 

»  Arrian,  i.  18,  5,  6.  '  Arrian,  i.  18, 10-13. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 
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Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme  conduct  of 
the  war.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent 
down  by  that  prince* ;  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command 
of  Memnon,  who  was  however  probably  on  board. 
The  Mace-       jj  csLtne  too  latc  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Mi- 

doniao  fleet 

occupieithe  letus.  Three  days  before  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the 
m\etnl!'  Macedonian  admiral,  with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred 
out  the*'**  and  sixty  ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of  LadS, 
AiwJ^^er  ^^^^^  commanded  the  harbour  of  that  city.  Alex- 
deciines  audcr  fouud  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus  evacuated, 
combat.  and  took  it  without  resistance.  He  was  making 
wiUiPar!*  preparations  to  besiege  the  inner  city,  and  had 
already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  island 
of  Lad6,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  came  in 
sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  from  Miletus,  and 
obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbouring 
promontory  of  Mykal6.  Unwilling  to  abandon 
without  a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio 
advised  Alexander  to  fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself 
to  share  the  hazard  aboard.  But  Alexander  dis- 
approved the  proposition,  affirming  that  his  fleet 
was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in  numbers  ;  that 
the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for 
nothing  on  shipboard;  and  that  a  naval  defeat 
would  be  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Greece. 
Besides  debating  such  prudential  reasons,  Alex- 
ander and  Parmenio  also  differed  about  the  reli- 
gious promise  of  the  case.  On  the  sea-shore,  near 
the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships,  Parmenio  had 
seen  an  eagle,  which  filled  him  with  confidence 
that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.     But  Alex- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  23. 
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ander  contended  that  this  interpretation  was  in- 
correct. Though  the  eagle  doubtless  promised  to 
him  victory,  yet  it  had  been  seen  on  land — and 
therefore  his  victories  would  be  on  land  :  hence 
the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  overcome 
the  Persian  fleet,  by  means  of  land-operations  ^ 
This  part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical  mili- 
tary men  of  ability,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  whole ;  illustrating  as  it  does,  not  only  the  re- 
ligious susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but  also  the 
pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending  itself 
equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The 
difference  between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull-witted 
prophet,  accommodating  ambiguous  omens  to  use- 
ful or  mischievous  conclusions,  was  one  of  very 
material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Alexander 
Miletus*  repudiating  with  disdain  an  offer  brought  MUeTs! 
to  him  by  a  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus —  Slfd^*  ^^ 
that  the  city  should  be  neutral  and  open  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under  Nikanor 
occupied  the  harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth 
against  the  Persians,  and  made  threatening  demon- 
strations from  the  water's  edge ;  while  he  himself 
brought  up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walls, 
shook  or  overthrew  them  in  several  places,  and 
then  stormed  the  city.  The  Milesians,  with  the 
Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave  defence, 
but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and 
there  was  no  way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into^ 
little  boats,  or  swimming  off  upon  the  hollow  of  the 

»  Arrian,  i.  18,  9-15 ;  i.  20,  2. 
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shield.  Even  of  these  fugitives,  most  part  were 
killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Macedonian  triremes ; 
but  a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got  on 
to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  there  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Alex- 
ander, as  soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to 
attack  the  mercenaries  on  the  rock,  taking  with 
him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  upon  it. 
But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved  on  a 
desperate  defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  received  them  into  his 
own  serviced  To  the  surviving  Milesian  citizens 
he  granted  the  condition  of  a  free  city,  while  he 
caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as 
slaves. 
The  Perriin      The  powcrful  Pcrsiau  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring 

fleet  retirea  ^  ■m.r    t     ^a  hi* 

to  Hmiikar-  promoutory  of  Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness, 

Au'xMder    without  bciug  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of  Mile- 

hifown*      t^s,  and  was  presently  withdrawn  to  Halikarnassus. 

^^^^         At  the  same  time  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution 

of  disbanding  his  own  fleet ;  which,  while  costing 

more  than  he  could  then  afford,  was  nevertheless 

unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  sea.     He 

calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 

land-operations,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the 

coast,  he  should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all 

effective  hold  on  Asia  Minor,  and  ensure  that  country 

to  himself.     He  therefore  paid  off  all  the  ships, 

retaining  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  purposes 

of  transport*. 

>  Arrian,  i.  19 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 

^  Arrian,  i.  20,  1-4 ;  Diodor.  xrii.  22.   At  the  same  time,  the  state- 
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Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  wwch  of 
ncnrthward  of  Miletus — including  the  Ionic  and  MoMC  to  Haii. 
cities  and  the  principality  of  Memnon — ^had  either  AdT^^ 
accepted  willingly  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  or  ]^i]!^*j^i^. 
had  been  reduced  by  his  detachments.  Accordingly 
he  now  directed  his  march  southward  from  Miletus, 
towards  Karia,and  especially  towards  Halikamassus, 
the  principal  city  of  that  tetritory.  On  entering 
Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the  Karian  * 
princely  family,  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of 
Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as 
her  son,  and  entreating  his  protection.  Not  many 
years  earlier,  under  Mausdlus  and  Artemisia,  the 
powerful  princes  of  this  family  had  been  formidable 
to  all  the  Grecian  islands.  It  was  the  custom  of 
Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other :  Maus6lus  and 
bis  wife  Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and 
his  wife  Ada,  all  four  being  brothers  and  sisters, 
sons  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus.  On  the  death 
of  Idrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from  Hali-' 
karnassus  and  other  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving 
brother  Pixodarus ;  though  she  still  retained  some 
strong  towns,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Pixodarus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  leading  Persian  named  Orontobates,  warmly  > 

espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Halikarnassus 
a  capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader^ 

ment  of  Diodorus  can  hardly  be  correct  (xvii.  24),  that  Alexander  sent 
his  battering  engines  from  Miletus  to  Halikamassas  by  sea.  This  would 
CMily  have  exposed  them  to  be  captured  by  the  Persian  fleet. 

We  shall  see  that  Alexander  reorganised  his  entire  fleet  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

*  Arrian,  i.  23,  11,  12;  Diodor.  xvii.  24;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  667. 
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Strong  gar-       But  it  WBS  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was 
good'defen-  defended.     The  Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither 
Iluionrat"   froni  Miletus ;  Memnon,  now  invested  by  Darius 
n^^!'      ^^^^  supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
the  ^gean,  was  there  in  person.     There  was  not 
only  Orontobates  with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also 
a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  commanded 
by  Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.     The  city, 
*  strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  surround- 
ing ditch  forty-five  feet  broad  and  twenty-two  feet 
deep^  had  been  still  farther  strengthened  under  the 
prolonged  superintendence  of  Memnon^ ;   lastly, 
there  were  two  citadels^  a  fortified  harbour  with  its 
entrance  fronting  the  south,  abundant  magazines  of 
arms,  and  good  provision  of  defensive  engines.   The 
siege  of  Halikarnassus  was  the  most  arduous  enter- 
prise which  Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.   Instead 
of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at  once,  as  at  Miletus, 
he  could  make  his  approaches  only  from  the  land, 
while  the  defenders  were  powerfully  aided  from 
seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous 
crews. 
Siege  of  His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the 

*  *'"      north  or  north-east  of  the  city,  which  led  towards 


th?^^^  Mylasa,  were  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  and 
fiTiiiite?*'  discharges  from  the  engines  on  the  walls.  After  a 
jfccAthe-  few  days  thus  spent  without  much  avail,  he  passed 
with  a  large  section  of  his  army  to  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  towards  the  outlying  portion  of 
the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which  Halikar- 
nassus and  Myndus  (the  latter  farther  westward) 

*  Arrian,  i.  20,  13. 

'  Arrian,  i.  20,  5.  (vfiiravra  ravra  Mtfivc^v  rt  avrdt  ntip^v  €k  iroXXov 
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were  situated.  While  making  demonstrations  on 
this  side  of  Halikarnassus,  he  at  the  same  time 
attempted  a  night  attack  on  Myndus,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort. 
He  then'  confined  himself  to  the  siege  of  Halikar- 
oassos.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles  by 
moveable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually 
filled  up  the  wide  and  ^eep  ditch  round  the  town, 
80  as  to  open  a  level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling 
towers  of  wood)  to  come  up  close  to  the  walls.  The 
engines  being  brought  up  close,  the  work  of  demo- 
lition was  successfully  prosecuted;  notwithstand- 
ing vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed, 
though  not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering- 
engines  had  overthrown  two  towers  of  the  city-wall, 
together  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of  wall ; 
and  a  third  tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The 
besieged  were  employed  in  erecting  an  inner  wall 
of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space,  and  a  wooden 
tower  of  the  great  height  of  1 50  feet  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  projectiles*.  It  appears  that  Alexander 
waited  for  the  full  demolition  of  the  third  tower, 
before  he  thought  the  breach  wide  enough  to  be 
stormed ;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely  brought 
on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of 
Perdlkkas*.  These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed 
up  singlehanded  to  attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and 
slew  the  foremost  of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to 

*  Compare  Arrian,  i.  21,  7>  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  25,  26. 

'  Both  Arrian  (i.  21,  5)  and  Diodoms  (xvii.  25)  mention  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  two  soldiers  of  Perdikkas,  though  Diodorus  says  that  it 
occurred  at  ni^ht,  which  cannot  well  he  true. 
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oppose  them,  until  at  length,  reinforcements  arriving 
successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  combat  took 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.  In  the  end, 
the  Macedonians  were  victorious,  and  drove  the 
besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such  was  the  confusion, 
that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted  and 
taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  before- 
hand. The  third  tower  wag  speedily  overthrown ; 
nevertheless,  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the 
besieged  had  already  completed  their  half-moon 
within,  against  which  accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.  In  this 
advanced  position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within 
the  circle  of  the  city-wall,  the  Macedonians  were 
exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from  engines  in  their 
front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each 
side  of  them.  Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was 
made  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  some  of  the 
covering  wicker-work  of  the  engines,  and  even  the 
main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was  burnt.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Phildtas  and  Hellanikus, 
the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder ;  nor 
were  the  besieged  finedly  driven  in,  until  Alexander 
himself  appeared  with  reinforcements*.  Though 
his  troops  had  been  victors  in  these  successive 
combats,  yet  he  could  not  carry  off  his  dead,  who 
lay  close  to  the  walls,  without  soliciting  a  truce  for 
burial.  Such  request  usually  counted  as  a  confession 
of  defeat :  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  opinion  of  Ephialtes^. 

After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead 

>  Arrian,  i.  21,  7-12.  «  Diodor.  xvii.  25. 
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and  repairing  the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced  Deapemte 
attack  upon  the  half-moon,  under  his  own  personal  EphiaUes— 
superintendence.      Among  the   leaders  within,   a  «,^e«fui. 
conviction  gained  ground  that  the  place  could  not  ^h'eWm!^ 
long  hold  out.     Ephialtes  especially,  resolved  not  to  •^*^"  •*»'"• 
survive  the  capture,  and  seeing  that  the  only  chance 
of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying  the  besieging 
engines,  obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally  \     He 
took  immediately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half 
to  encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches  to  burn 
the   engines.     At   daybreak,    all  the  gates   being 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown  open,  sallying 
parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers ; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multi- 
plied   discharges  of  missiles.     Ephialtes  with  his 
division,  marching  straight  against  the  Macedonians 
on  guard  at  the  main  point  of  attack,  assailed  them 
impetuously,  while  his  torch-bearers  tried  to  set  the 

'  The  last  desperate  struggle  of  the  besieged,  is,  what  stands  de- 
scribed in  i.  22  of  Arrian,  and  in  xvii.  26,  27  of  Diodorus ;  though  the 
two  descriptions  are  very  different.  Arrian  does  not  name  Ephialtes  at 
Halikamassus.  He  follows  the  Macedonian  authors,  Ptolemy  and 
AristobttlaB ;  who  probably  dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the  Persians  as 
their  real  enemies,^  treating  the  Greeks  in  general  as  a  portion  of  the 
hostile  force.  On  the  other  hand,  Diodorus  and  Curtius  appear  to 
have  followed,  in  great  part,  Grecian  authors ;  in  whose  view  eminent 
Athenian  exiles,  like  Ephialtes  and  Charidemus,  counted  for  much 
more. 

The  fact  here  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  that  Ephialtes  drove  back  the 
young  Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the  battle  was  restored  only  by  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  tbe  old  guard — is  one  of  much  interest,  which 
I  see  no  reason  for  mistrusting,  though  Arrian  says  nothing  about  it. 
Curtius  (v.  2;  viii.  1)  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
naming  Atharrias :  the  part  of  his  work  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
narrated,  is  lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Arrian  slurs  over  the 
partial  reverses,  obstructions,  and  losses,  of  Alexander's  career.  His 
authorities  probably  did  so  before  him. 
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engines  on  fire.     Himself  distinguished  no  less  for 
personal  "strength  than  for  valour,  he  occupied  the 
front  rank,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage 
and  good  array  of  his  soldiers  charging  in  deep 
column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.    Some 
of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  consisting 
of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fled.     They  were 
rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of  Alexander,  but  still 
more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions 
in  all  Philip's  campaigns ;  who,  standing  exempt 
from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the 
rear.     These  veterans,  among  whom  one  Atharrias 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  upbraiding  the  cowardice 
of  their  comrades^  cast  themselves  into  their  ac- 
customed phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  withstood 
and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Ephialtes,  foremost  among  the  combatants,  was 
slain,  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the 
burning  engines   were  saved  with  some  damage. 
During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had 
also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where 
the  besieged  had  made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow 
bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.     Here  the  Macedo- 
nians were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not  the 
son  of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.    He, 
with    two    or   three    other   conspicuous    officers, 
perished  in  the  severe  struggle  which  ensued,  but 
the  sallying  party  were  at  length  repulsed  and  driven 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  27  ;  Curtius,  v.  1.  viii.  2 oi  yap  irptfrfivraroi 

r&v  'M.aK€d6twv,  dia  fiiv  ttjv  ^\iKiav  dnokfkvuivoi  r&v  «civdvMor,  (tvpc- 

pTpOTiVflivOl    bt    ♦iXtTTTT^ TOIS    flfP    <fwYOfiaXOV<n    V€0i)T€pOlS    irtKpc»s 

&vfidia'av  rifv  ivavbpiav,  avroi  de  avva6pot(T6(vT€s  Koi  avvcumiO'avT^f^ 
inrttmja-av  rovv  ^Kovpras  rf^  vfViKtjKtpm 
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was  practicable,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  set 
fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  towers, 
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into  the  city  K  The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  severe, 
in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls^  under 
vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  eflfort,  the  defensive  force  Memnon  i^ 
of  Halikarnassus  was  broken.     Memnon  and  Oron-  abandon 

Ilulikar. 
nassiis,  and 
withdraw 
the  garrison 
by  sea,  re- 
taining only 

as  well  as  to  their  magazines  of  arms,  with  the  tJiediadei. 

I  I  •  11  I  •!  I  •     1     Alexander 

nouses  near  the  extenor  wall,  while  they  earned  enter*  iiaii- 
away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabitants,  partly  to 
the  citadel  called  Salmakis — partly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  called  Arkonnesus — partly  to  the 
island  of  Kos*.  Though  thus  evacuating  the  town, 
however,  they  still  kept  good  garrisons  well-pro- 
visioned in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it.  The 
conflagration,  stimulated  by  a  strong  wind,  spread 
widely.  It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of 
Alexander,  when  he  entered  the  town^  and  put  to 
death  all  those  whom  he  found  with  firebrands.  He 
directed  that  the  Halikamassians  found  in  the  houses 
should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself  should  be 
demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to 
Ada,  as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of 
tribute.  As  the  citadels  still  occupied  by  the  enemy 
were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long  siege,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them ;  but  surrounding  them 
with  a  wall  of  blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000 
men  to  guard  it^. 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  "  *^^  ^^4- 

'='  ^  '    saa,  waller. 

"  Anian,  i.  22,  5.  «  Arrian,  i.  23,  3,  4  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  27. 

^  Arrian,  i.  23,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  7 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  667. 
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Alexander  sent  back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering 
Parmenio,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry,  the 
allied  infantry,  and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 
333 1^^"         ^^^  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the 
Winter       conqucst  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.     All 
AiTxa'id^r^^  this  southem  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous ; 
*i°"h  ?^^     ^^^  range  of  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to 
coast  of      the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  intervening 
breadth  of  plain.     In  spite  of  great  strength  of 
situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's  arms, 
that  all  the  Lykian  towns — Hyparna,  Telmissus, 
Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others — sub- 
mitted to  him  without  a  blow\     One  alone  among 
them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation^ 
On  reaching  the  territory  called  Milya6,the  Phrygian 
frontier  of  Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender 
of  the  Greek  maritime  city,  Phas^lis.     He  assisted 
the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  mountain  fort  erected 
and  garrisoned  against  them  by  the  neighbouring 
Pisidian  mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public  compli- 
ment to  the  sepulchre  of  their  deceased  townsman, 
the  rhetorician  Theodektes®. 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phas^lis,  Alexander  di- 
rected his  course  to  Perg6  in  Pamphylia.  The 
ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which  he  sent  most  of 
his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some  level- 
ing by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select 
detachment,  took  a  road  more  difficult  still,  under 
the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the  sea,  called  Kli- 
max.     When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this 

'  Arrian,  i.  24,  6-9.  ^  Diodor.  xvii.  28. 

3  Arrian,  i.  24,  11 ;  Plutaicb,  Alexatid.  17. 
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road  was  covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to 
be  impracticable  ;  for  some  time  before  he  reached 
the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  south 
— but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  providence  of 
the  Gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought 
on  a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded 
and  left  an  available  passage,  though  his  soldiers 
had  the  water  up  to  their  waists  ^  From  Perg6  he 
marched  on  to  SidS,  receiving  on  his  way  envoys 
from  Aspendus,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 
but  deprecated  the  entrance  of  a  garrison ;  which 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  off  by  promising  fifty 
talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses  which 
they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian 
king.  Having  left  a  garrison  at  SidS,  he  advanced 
onward  to  a  strong  place  called  Syllium,  defended 
by  brave  natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid 
them.  These  men  held  out,  and  even  repulsed  a 
first  assault ;  which  Alexander  could  not  stay  to 
repeat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspendians  had 
refused  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and  had 
put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Returning 
rapidly,  he  constrained  them  to  submission,  and 
then  marched  back  to  Perg6 ;  from  whence  he  di- 
rected  his  course  towards  the  greater  Phrygia*, 
through  the  difficult  mountains,  and  almost  indo- 
mitable population,  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long 
enough  to  reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts, 

'  Arrian,  i.  26,  4.  ovk  &f€v  rod  $§iov,  as  avrds  t€  koi  oi  dfKpt*  avrhif 
€(fjyovpTo,  &c,  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  666 ;  Curtius,  v.  3,  22. 

Plutarch's  words  (Alexand.  17)  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  boast  so  much  of  this  special  favour  from  the  Gods^  as  some 
of  his  panegyrists  boasted  for  him.  *   Arrian,  i.  27,  1-8. 
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Alexander    Alexander  proceeded  northward  into  Phrygia,  pass- 
his  winter    ing  by  the  salt  lake  called  A^kanius  to  the  steep 
GOTdhlm.*   and  impregnable  fortress  of  Kelaenae,  garrisoned  by 
KeC'.''^    1000  Karians,  and  100  mercenary  Greeks.     These 
men,  having  no.  hope  of  relief  from  the  Persians, 
offered  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief 
should  arrive  before  the  sixtieth  day*.     Alexander 
accepted  the  propositions,  remained  ten  days  at 
Kelaenae,  and  left  there  Antigonus  (afterwards  the 
most  powerful  among  his  successors)  as  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  with  1500  men.   He  then  marched  north- 
ward to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where 
Parmenio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  and  where  his 
winter- campaign  was  concluded*. 

*  Curtius,  iii.  1,  ^.  *  Arrian,  i.  29,  1-5. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  SARISSA  OR 
PIKE. 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissn 
carried  by  the  phalangite,  are  taken  from  Polybius,  whose  de- 
scription is  on  all  points  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself. 
''The  sarissa  (he  says)  b  sixteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the 
original  theory ;  and  fourteen  cubits,  as  adi^ted  to  actual  pnus 
tice" — TO  §€  TiHy  ffapioaQv  /LccyeOof  kari,  Kara  fskv  Tt/y  cf  ^PX'i^ 
t;A-o6e<7iv,  hcKai^exa  'Kq^kHv,  uraro  Je  Tfjy  h.p^yi}V  ri}i'  iffios  Hfy 
&\fl6€iat',  i€KttT€<y<rapiav.  TovTutv  ik  rovs  ritrtyapas  ii^ipei  to 
fji€TaS,v  Taiy  x€poiy  Biacrri/^a,  cat  to  kotoitiv  afiKttfia  Trjs  irpofioXrjs 
(xviii.  12). 

The  difiFcrence  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length 
in  theory,  and  that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the 
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greater  length ;  when  on  service^  of  the  smaller :  just  as  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  trained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms  heavier 
than  they  employed  against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as 
giyen  by  Polybius.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polysenus  (ii.  29, 2) 
state  its  length  at  sixteen  cubits — ^^llian  (Tact.  c.  14)  gives 
fourteen  cubits.  All  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius,  or  some 
other  authority  concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict 
him,  though  none  state  the  casaso  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Rustow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens, 
p.  238),  authors  of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient 
military  matters,  reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands. 
They  maintain  that  the  passage  must  be  corrupt,  and  that  Poly- 
bius must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sarissa  was  sixteen /<?tf^  in 
length — ^not  sixteen  cubits.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion, 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  critidsm  on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

first,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of 
actual  sendee  was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of 
such  a  weapon  from  the  thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they 
pronounce  that  it  would  be  unmanageable.  But  Polybius  gives 
the  actual  length  as  only  fourteen  cubits :  a  very  material  differ- 
ence. If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  these  authors — ^that  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cubits  where  we  ought  to  have 
reBd/eet, — ^it  will  follow  that  the  length  of  the  sarissa,  as  given  by 
Polybius,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen  feet.  Now  this 
length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in  which  its 
prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that 
the  Roman  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  soldier — and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he 
had  two  Macedonian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes,  opposed  to  him 
(xviii.  13).  But  there  is  here  no  contradiction  at  all :  for  Poly- 
bius expressly  says  that  the  Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet 
when  the  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order,  required,  when  fighting, 
an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an  increased  interval  to  the  extent 
of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each  side  of  him  (x^a<rfui  kuI 
liatrratny  aXX^Xwv  l^eiy  ^efiaei  tovs  &ySpas  €\d\iirroy  rpets  iroias 
Ktir  eniaraTrji'  Koi  wnpaffrdriiy)  in  order  to  allow  full  play  for 
his  sword  and  shield.     It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  each 
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Roman  soldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to  attack  the  pha- 
lanx, occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten 
pikes  to  deal  with. 

Farther,  it  is  impossihle  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking 
of  cubits,  really  meant /<?e^ :  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three 
feet  as  the  interval  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three 
feet  are  clearly  made  equal  to  two  cubite.  His  computation  will 
not  i&me  right,  if  in  place  of  eubitM  you  substitute /ee^. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it: 
that  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  w«s  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one 
feet  in  length.  Now  Polybius  had  every  means  of  being  well 
informed  on  such  a  point.  He  was  above  thirty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  last  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonian  king 
Perseus,  in  which  war  he  himself  served.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of  Paulus  Emilius,  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid  great  attention  to 
tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  (m  the  subject. 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius, 
though  true  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  such 
a  suspicion — which  moreover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Rustow 
and  Kochly. 

^  Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable 
except  by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolu- 
tions. But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the 
phalangite  is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy,  xxxi.  39,  ''Erant 
pleraque  silvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maxim^  Macedo- 
num :  quae,  nisi  ubi  prcelongis  hastie  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos 
objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  Ubero  campo  opus  est)  nuUius  admodum 
usus  est."  Compare  also  Livy,  xliv.  40,  41,  where,  among  other 
intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the  pike,  we  find,  ''  Si  carp- 
tira  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobilem  Umgitudine  et  gravitate 
hastam  cogas,  confus4  strue  implicatur:*'  also  xxxiii.  8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  .Thousand  Greeks  in  their  re- 
treat had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes, 
who  carried  a  pike  fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short 
sword :  he  does  not  mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  hel- 
mets (Anab.  iv.  7,  15).  This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Poly- 
bius ascribes  to  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosy  - 
nocki  defended  their  citadel  "with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a 
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man  could  hardly  carry  them  "  (Anabas.  ▼.  4,  25).  In  the  Iliad, 
when  the  Trojans  are  ^iressing  hard  upon  the  Greek  ships,  and 
seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajax  is  described  as  planting  himself 
upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with  a  thrusting- 
pike  of  twenty-two  cubits  or  thirty-three  feet  m  length  (ivardy 
pavfia)(py  kp  iraXafjriffiv — ZvwKaieiKOffiirtiyy,  Iliad,  xv.  678).  The 
spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length — ^in- 
tended to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  vi.  319 ;  viii.  494) — the  reading  is  not 
settled,  whether  iy\os  e^'  iy^txavrfj^v,  or  lty\o$  fyev  deKdwtjxif' 

The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx :  close  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the 
three  or  fonr  first  ranks  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest 
men  in  the  regiment — either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving 
double  pay.  The  length  and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at 
arms :  they  were  irresistible  in  front,  unless  an  enemy  could  find 
means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which  was  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  done;  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the  length  of  the 
pike — MacciaveUi  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alamagna,  Opere, 
t.  iv.  p.  159 ;  and  DelF  Arte  della  Guerra,  p.  232-236),  "  Dicono  ' 
tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  ^  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  n^  ac- 
costarseli,  quanto  6  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  cam- 
pagna,  k  far  giomata :  ma  per  espugnare  terre  non  vagliono,  e 
poco  nel  difenderlo :  ed  universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere 
1*  ordine  loro  della  milizia,  non  vagUono." 
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CHAPTER  XCIII. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER—BATTLE  OF  ISSUS— SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 

B.C.333.  It  was  about  February  or  March  333  B.C.,  when 
^^he"  Alexander  reached  Gordium  ;  where  he  appears  to 
knof""*  y^^y^  halted  for  soine  time,  giving  to  the  troops  who 
had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless 
needful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  performed  the 
memorable  exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting 
of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the 
citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of  rude  structure,  said 
by  the  legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant 
•  Gordius  and  his  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic 
kings  of  Phrygia,  designated  as  such  by  the  Gods, 
and  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of 
fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching 
the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted 
and  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  com- 
plexity, which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie. 
An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who 
should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
When  Alexander  went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic, 
the  surrounding  multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as 
Macedonian,  were  full  of  expectation  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  Granikus  and  of  Halikarnassus  would 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot  and  acquire  the 
promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the 
knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had  been 
before  him,  until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 
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he  drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two. 
By  every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  thus  making  good  his  title  to  the  empire  of 
Asia ;  a  belief  which  the  Gods  ratified  by  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  ensuing  night*. 

At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  He  refuses 
from  Athens,  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athe-  uon  o/aJ 
nian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  who  were  now  p,l2l^JIJ!^. 
at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian  mines.    But  he 
refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  convenient  season. 
Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him 
only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred, 
a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with  the 
Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his 
hold  upon  their  conduct*. 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  bc-s^s. 
occur.     Memnon,  excluded  from  efficacious  action  m^S!^*^^ 
on  the  continent  since  the  loss  of  Halikarnassus,  ^^^ 
was  employed  among  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  flect--they 
(during  the  6rst  half  of  333  b.c.^,  with  the  purpose  cbio«and 
of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia.     In-  ^L^b^^ 
vested  with  the  most  ample  command,  he  had  a  Stt^^ne.^ 
large  Phenician  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  S^ol 
Grecian   mercenaries,   together  with  his   nephew  ^Jp^J"*' 
Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates.     Ha- 
ving acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios,  through 
the   cooperation  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
next    landed   on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of  the 
five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared 
in  his  favour ;  while  Mityl6n6,  the  greatest  of  the 
five,  already  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 

^  Arrutn,  ii.  3;  Curtiu8>  iii.  2, 17 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18 ;  Justin,  xi.  ?• 
s  Armn,  i.  29,  B. 
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stood  out  against  him.  Memnon  accordingly  dis- 
embarked his  troops  and  commenced  the  blockade 
of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  surrounding  it  with 
a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  In  the 
midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness  ;  but  his 
nephew  Phamabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned 
the  command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of 
Darius  could  be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures 
vigorously,  and  brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  introduced  by 
Alexander  should  be  dismissed;  that  the  column, 
recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished ; 
that  the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by  the 
name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banish- 
ment should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of  half 
their  property.  But  Pharnabazus,  as  soon  as  ad- 
mitted, violated  the  capitulation  at  once.  He  not 
only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced  a  garri- 
son under  LykomSdes,  and  established  a  returned 
exile  named  Diogenes  as  despot  ^  Such  breach  of 
faith  was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  Persian  influence  in  Greece. 
Hopes  Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year 

Greece  by    earlier,  Alexander's  army  could  never  have  landed 
fleet,  but*"   in  Asia.     Nevertheless,  the  acquisitions  of  Chios 
tbi"deathof  and  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were   in  coming,   were 
Memnon.     highly  important    as    promising  future   progress* 
Several  of  the  Cyclades  islands  sent  to  tender  their 
adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause  ;  the  fleet  was  ex- 
pected in  Eubcea,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  count 
upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movements     But 

»  Arrian,  ii.  1,  4-9.  '  Diodor.  XTii.  29. 
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all  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected 
decease  of  MemnoD. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  abiUty  of  Memnon,  Memnon'i 
but  also  his  established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  irreparable 
and  Persians,  which  rendered  his  death  a  fatal  blow  Slrillif '** 
to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Persians  had  with 
them  other  Greek  officers — brave  and  able — pro- 
bably some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Memnonian 
schemes.  But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the 
same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  command 
among  Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to 
be  invested  with  the  real  guidance  of  operations, 
and  upheld  against  court-calumnies.  Though  Alex- 
ander had  now  become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet 
the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effectively  used,  of 
defending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of  seri- 
ously disturbing  him  at  home.  But  with  Memnon 
vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing  these  means 
with  wisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  his  loss 
was  better  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy 
whom  he  opposed,  than  by  the  feeble  master  whom^ 
be  served.  The  death  of  Memnon,  lessening  the 
efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full  leisure 
to  reorganize  the  Macedonian  fleet',  and  to  employ 
the  undivided  land-force  for  farther  inland  conquest^ 

If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own 
operations  by  the  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian, 
he  was  yet  more  a  gainer  by  the  change  of  policy 
which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt.     The 

'  Arrian,  ii.  2,  6;  Curtius,  iii.  3,  19;  iii.  4>  8.  "Nondum  enim 
If nnnonein  vitk  exeemaae  oognoverat  (Alexander) — satis  gnarus,  cuncta 
in  expedito  fore,  si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur." 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  31. 
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DarilS's*"  Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 
plan  caused  schetnes  of  Mcmnon,  and  to  take  the  oflTensive 
event.  He  Egainst  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His  troops, 
uJ^Te^""  already  summoned  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
i^T'^^Hb"  empire,  had  partially  arrived,  and  were  still  coming 
iwdXte  ^^^'  Their  numbers  became  greater  and  greater, 
amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous 
host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as 
600,000  men— by  others  as  400,000  infantry  and 
100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and 
imposing  mass,  in  every  variety  of  arms,  costume, 
and  language,  filled  the  mind  of  Darius  with  con- 
fidence ;  especially  as  there  were  among  them  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  and  sanguine, 
stimulated  and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the 
king  himself,  who  became  confirmed  in  his  per- 
vasion that  his  enemies  could  never  resist  him. 
From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the  contingents 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive  ;  but  most  of  those 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had 
come  in — Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Derbikes, 
Barkanians,  Hyrkaniaus,  Kardakes,  &c. ;  all  of 
whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
are  said  to  have  been  counted,  like  the  troops  of 
Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  paling  off"  a 
space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men, 
and  passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succes- 
sion*.    Neither  Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  30, 31.  Diodonis  represents  the  Persian  king  as  having 
begun  to  issue  letters  of  convocation  for  the  troops^  qfter  he  beard  the 
death  of  Memnon ;  which  cannot  be  true.    The  letters  must  have  been 
sent  out  before. 
'  Curtius,    iii.  2. 
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around  him,  had  ever  before  seen  so  overwhelming 
a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  imperial  force.  To 
an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
conditions  of  military  preponderance, — accustomed 
only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of  num- 
bers and  physical  strength, — the  king  who  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  appeared  like  a 
God  on  earth,  certain  to  trample  down  all  before 
him — just  as  most  Greeks  had  conceived  respecting 
Xerxes  \  and  by  stronger  reason  Xerxes  respecting 
himself,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Because  all 
this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  description 
of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  is 
often  mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in 
reality  the  self-suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men, 
as  opposed  to  trained  and  scientific  judgment. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orien-  Free  speech 
tals,  it  found  no  response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intel-  judgment 
ligent  Athenian.     Among  the  Greeks   now  near  dem^He 
Darius,  was  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemus;  who  ^eSrhb^ 
having  incurred  the   implacable  enmity  of  Alex-  ^*"'"- 
ander,  had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the 
Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  and  had  fled  toge- 
ther with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians.    Darius,  elate 
with  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under 
review,  and  hearing  but  one  voice  of  devoted  con- 
currence  from  the   courtiers   around  him,  asked 

*  Herodot.  vii.  56r— and  the  colloquy  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus, 
vii.  103, 104 — where  the  binguage  put  by  Herodotus  mto  the  mouth  of 
Xerxes  is  natural  and  instructiye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior 
penetration  of  Cyras  the  younger  expresses  supreme  contempt  for  the 
militaiy  inefficiency  of  an  Asiatic  multitude — Xenophon,  AnalMis.  i.  7>  4. 
Compare  the  blunt  language  of  the  Arcadian  Antiochus—  Xen.  Hellen. 
Tii.  i.  38 ;  and  Cyropied.  viii.  8,  20. 
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the  opinion  of  Charidemus,  in  full  expectation 
of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.  So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus  bound  up  with  the 
success  of  Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his 
convictions,  however  unpalatable,  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that  they  might 
prove  useful.  He  replied  (with  the  same  frank- 
ness as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  towards 
Xerxes),  that  the  vast  multitude  now  before  him 
were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  invaders.  He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his 
immense  treasures  in  subsidizing  an  increased  army 
of  Grecian  mercenaries.  He  tendered  his  own 
hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command.  To 
Darius,  what  be  said  was  alike  surprising  and 
offensive ;  in  the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  in- 
tolerable wrath.  Intoxicated  as  they  all  were  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  present  muster,  it  seemed  to 
them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,  to 
pronounce  Asiatics  worthless  as  compared  with 
Macedonians,  and  to  teach  the  king  that  his  empire 
could  be  defended  by  none  but  Greeks.  They  de- 
nounced Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to 
acquire  the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray 
him  to  Alexander.  Darius,  himself  stung  with  the 
reply,  and  still  farther  exasperated  by  the  clamours 
of  his  courtiers,  seized  with  his  own  hands  the 
girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
guards  for  execution.  "  You  will  discover  too  late 
(exclaimed  the  Athenian),  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said.     My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you*." 

*  Curtiiw,  iii.  2,  10-20 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  30. 
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Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  nanus 
of  success  and  glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in  MemiTon^a 
person  the  command  of  his  army,  and  march  down  Ji^hVume 
to  overwhelm  Alexander.     From  this  moment,  his  T^f^.v^^ 

'  had  the 

land-army  became  the  really  important  and  ag-  » est  defen- 

r  -1  I'lii'i/-  sive  posi- 

gressivc  force,  with  which  he  himself  was  to  act.  tion  for 
Herein  we  note  his  distinct  abandonment  of  the  uieT wifh 
plans  of  Memnon — the  turning-point  of  his  future  ^^^*''' 
fortune.  He  abandoned  them,  too,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  they  might  have  been  most  safely 
and  completely  executed.  For  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's  counsel 
was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was 
not  easy  to  act  upon  ;  since  the  Persians  had  no 
very  strong  or  commanding  position.  But  now, 
in  the  spring  of  333  b.c,  they  had  a  line  of  defence 
as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire ;  advantages, 
indeed,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus, 
barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Kilikia ;  a 
line  of  defence  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  in- 
expugnable.  Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  this  line  and  mastering  Kilikia, 
there  would  yet  remain  the  narrow  road  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the  Amanian 
Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria — and 
after  that,  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — all 
indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through,  and 
capable  of  being  held,  with  proper  precautions, 
against  the  strongest  force  of  attack.  A  better  op- 
portunity, for  executing  the  defensive  part  of  Mem- 
non's  scheme,  could  not  present  itself;  and  hehim- 
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self  must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  such  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  thrown  away. 
i>^»«  The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of 

oredan      the  Perslau  king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which 
fl^^he  ^'  he  sent  to  the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence  of 
^^^^         the  death  of  Memnon.     Confirming  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pharnabazus  (made  provisionally  by  the 
dying  Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  the  same  time 
dispatched  Thy m6des  (son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of 
Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  main  Persian  army*.     Here  was  a  clear 
proof  that  the  main  stress  of  ofiensive  operatioojs 
was  henceforward  to  be  transferred  from  the  sea 
to  the  land. 
Criticism  of      It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  deser- 
D^riuB^r    tion  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  Darius,  as  the  cri- 
^'*"'  tical  turning-point  in  the  Greco-Persian  drama — 

because  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave  it 
out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except  second- 
ary points  in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to 
fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  Issus, 
instead  of  waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains 
beyond  Mount  Amanus.  Now,  unquestionably, 
granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevitable,  this 
step  augmented  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Mace- 
donians. But  it  was  a  step  upon  which  no  material 
consequences  turned ;  for  the  Persian  army  under 
Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  open  plain;  as  was  afterwards  proved  at 

'  Arrian,  ii.  2,  1 ;  ii.  13,  3.    Curtius,  iii.  3,  1. 
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Arbela.  The  real  imprudence — the  neglect  of  the 
Memnonian  warning — consisted  in  fighting  the 
battle  at  all.  Mountains  and  defiles  were  the  real 
strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts  of  de- 
fence against  the  invader.  If  Darius  erred,  it  was 
not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of 
Sochi,  as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a 
pitched -battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  offered 
by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what 
it  affirms,  is  not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but 
even  omits  on  various  occasions  to  put  in  relief  the 
really  important  and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  "c  333, 
by  those  newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  March  of 
sent  home  to  winter,  and  who  pow  came  back  with  ^i"*"**®' 
reinforcements  to  the  number  of  3000  infantry  and  Gordium 

through 

300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thessalian  cavalry,  Paphu- 
and  150  Eleians\     As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  ITppat" 
sufficiently  rested,  he  marched  (probably  about  the  *^'**"** 
latter  half  of  May)  towards  Paphlagonia  and  Kap- 
padokia.     At  Ankyra  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Paphlagonians,  who  submitted  themselves 
to  his  discretion,  only  entreating  that  he  would  not 
conduct  his  army  into  their  country.     Accepting 
these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government 
of  Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.   Ad- 
vancing farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Kappa- 
dokia,  even  to  a  considerable   extent  beyond  the 
Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as  satrap^. 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexan-  b.c  333. 

*  Arrian,  i.  29,  6. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  4,  2 ;  Curtius^  iii.  1,  22 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18. 
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He  arrives 
at  the  line 
of  Mount 
Taurus — 
difficulties 
of  the  pass. 


der  marched  southward  towards  Mount  Taurus. 
He  reached  a  post  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  that  mountain,  near  the  pass 
Tauri-pylee,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  which  forms  the 
regular  communication,  between  Kappadokia  on 
the  north  side,  and  Kilikia  on  the  south,  of  this 
great  chain.  The  long  road  ascending  and  de- 
scending was  generally  narrow,  winding,  aod  rug- 
ged, sometimes  between  twp  steep  and  high  banks ; 
and  it  included,  near  its  southern  termination,  one 
spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difficult.  '  From 
ancient  times,  down  to  the  present,  the  main  road 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria  has  run 
through  this  pass.  During  the  Boman  empire,  it 
must  doubtless  have  received  many  improvements, 
so  as  to  render  the  traffic  comparatively  easier. 
Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by  modern  travel- 
lers represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road  ever 
traversed  by  an  army*.  Seventy  years  before  Alex- 
ander, it  had  been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  his  march  up  to  attack 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  ;  and  Xenophon'*,  who  then 
went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracti- 
cable for  an  arii^y,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying 

'  Respecting  this  pass,  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.lxix.p.  27ofihe  prescBt  History. 
There  are  now  two  passes  over  Taurus,  from  £rekli  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain — one  the  easternmost,  descending  upon  Adana  in 
Kilikia — the  other,  the  westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  In  the  war  (1832) 
between  the  Turks  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  commander  1^ 
the  westernmost  pass  undefended,  so  that  n)rahim  Pacha  passed  from 
Tarsus  along  it  without  opposition.  The  Turkish  troops  occupied  the 
easternmost  pass,  but  defended  themselves  badly,  so  that  the  passa^ 
was  forced  by  the  £g}'ptians  (Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Mehemed  Ali, 
par  Cadalv^ne  et  Barrault,  p.  243). 

Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the  easternmost  of  tlie  two  passes. 

'  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2,  21 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  20. 
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force.  So  thoroughly  persuaded  was  Cyrus  him- 
self of  this  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a  fleet,  ia 
case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by 
sea  in  Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and 
great  indeed  was  his  astonishment,  to  discover  that 
the  habitual  recklessness  of  Persian  management 
had  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest  part, 
while  hardly  sufficient  to  contain  four  armed  men 
abreast,  was  shut  in  by  precipitous  rock  on  each 
side'.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot  in  which 
the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been 
made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was  by 
sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
was  not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  B.c.aas. 
Tarsus  in  Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  Arrames"^ 
his  master  no  instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  »>'«  Persian 

satrap. 

acted  as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enter-  Alexander 
prising  enemy  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  On  the  Mount 
first  approach  of  Alexander,  the  few  Persian  sol- 
diers occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking  a 
blow,  being  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  j^^l"* 
more  formidable  than  mountain-robbers.  Alexan- 
der thus  became  master  of  this  almost  insuperable 
barrier,  without  the  loss  of  a  man*.  On  the  en- 
suing day,  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it  into 
Kilikia,  and  arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus, 
found  the  town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames^. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  4,  11. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  4,  11.  "  Contemplatus  locorum  situm  (Alexander),  non 
alias  dicitur  magis  admiratus  esse  felicitatem  suam,"  &c. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  47,  where  Agathokles  (son  of  Lysimachus) 
holds  the  line  of  Taurus  against  Demetrius  Poliork^tes. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3-8 ;  Cuitius,  iii.  4.  Ciu^ius  ascribes  to  Arsames  the 
intention  of  executing  what  had  been  recommended  by  Memnon  before 


Taurus 
Willi  out  the 
le;i«t  re- 
sistance. 
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B.C.  333,         At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt ;  much 

summer.  ^ 

Dangerous  loHgcr  than  hc  intended.  Either  from  excessive 
AiexMder  ^^^^S^^ — ^^  ^^^^  bathhig  whilc  hot  in  the  chilly 
Hisconfi.  water  of  the  river  Kydnus — he  was  seized  with  a 
physician  violcnt  fcvcr,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dan- 
whVcures  gerous  a  pitch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Amidst 
**'™'  the  grief  and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune  filled 

the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would  venture  to 
administer  remedies,  from  fear  of  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  result  \ 
One  alone  among  them,  an  Akarnanian  named 
Philippus,  long  known  and  trusted  by  Alexander, 
engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught. 
Alexander  directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  before 
the  time  for  taking  it  arrived,  he  received  a  con- 
fidential letter  from  Parmenio,  entreating  him  to 
beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius 
to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  put 
it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with 
the  medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swal- 
lowed without  remark,  at  the  same  time  giving 
Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and  watching  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  The  look,  words,  and 
gestures  of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely 
to  reassure  him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repudiating 
the  calumny,  repeated  his  full  confidence  in  the 
medicine,  and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  result. 
At  first  it  operated  so  violently  as  to  make  Alex- 

the  battle  of  the  Granikus — to  desolate  the  country  in  order  to  check 
Alexander's  advance.  But  this  can  hardly  he  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  proceeding.     Arrian^s  account  seems  more  reasonable. 

*  When  Hephiestion  died  of  fever  at  Ekbatana,  nine  years  afterwards, 
Alexander  caused  the  physician  who  had  attended  him  to  be  crucified 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  72;  Arrian,  vii.  14). 
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ander  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring  him  to 
death's  door ;  but  after  a  certain  interval,  its  healing 
effects  became  manifest.  The  fever  was  subdued, 
and  Alexander  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  to 
the  delight  of  the  whole  army  \  A  reasonable  time 
sufficed,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and 
vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  operations 
forward  Parmenio,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thes-  an^cHn 
salians,  and  Thracians,  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose  ^"»'^»»- 
of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  securing  the  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria^.  This  narrow 
road,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred 
by  a  double  cross- wall  with  gates  for  passage,  marking 
the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  The 
Grates,  about  six  days*  march  beyond  Tarsus®,  were 
found  guarded,  but  the  guard  fled  with  little  resist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  Alexander  himself,  con- 
ducting the  Macedonian  troops  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time  in 
mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus 
and  Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kilikian  mountaineers. 
Then,  returning  to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his 

'  This  mteresting  anecdote  is  recounted,  with  more  or  less  of  rhetoric 
smd  amplification,  in  all  the  historians — Arrian,  ii.  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  31 ; 
Phitarch,  Alexand.  19 ;  Curtius,  iii.  5 ;  Justin,  xi.  8. 

Il  ia  one  maiic  of  the  difference  produced  in  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander, by  superhuman  successes  continued  for  four  years — ^to  contrast 
the  generous  confidence  which  he  here  displayed  towards  Philippus,  with 
his  cruel  prejudgement  and  torture  of  Phildtas  four  years  afterwards. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  5,  1 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  32 ;  Curtius,  iii.  7>  6. 

'  Cyrus  the  younger  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus, 
and  one  day  more  from  Issus  to  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.— Xenoph. 
Anab.  L  4,  I ;  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixix.  p.  35  of  this  History. 
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forward  march,  he  advanced  with  the  infantry  and 
with  his  chosen  squadron  of  cavalry,  first  to  Ma- 
garsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  next 
to  Mallus  ;  the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under  Phi- 
16tus,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the 
Al^ian  plain.  Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Am- 
philochus  as  patron-hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander  was 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar  respect  He 
offered  solemn  sacrifice  to  Amphilochus,  exempted 
Mallus  from  tribute,  and  appeased  some  trouble- 
some discord  among  the  citizens  \ 
B.C.  333.  It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct 

Aiexa*lidlr  communicatiou  respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Per- 
KiiikL  ^^^^  army ;  which  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi 
through       in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Amanus, 

Issus,  to  _  1  «  I     /•  1 

Myrian-  about  two  days  march  from  the  mountam  pass  now- 
called  Beylan.  That  pass,  traversing  the  Amanian 
range,  forms  the  continuance  of  the  main  road  from 
Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over 
Taurus,  and  next  through  the  di6Scult  point  of 
ground  above  specified  (called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria),  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea. 
Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  com* 
municated  to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now 
encamped  la  a  spacious  plain  with  prodigious 
superiority  of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry. 
Though  the  locality  was  thus  rather  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  yet  the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and 
courage,  called  upon  Alexander  to  lead  them  forth- 
with  against  him.  Accordingly  Alexander,  well- 
pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march 

'  Arrian,  ii.  5,  11. 
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on  the  following  morning.  He  passed  through 
Issus,  where  he  left  some  sick  and  wounded  under 
a  moderate  guard — then  through  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second  day's  march  from 
those  Gates,  he  reached  the  seaport  Myriandrus,  the 
first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia^ 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day 
by  a  dreadful  storm,  he  received  intelligence  which 
altogether  changed  his  plans.  The  Persian  army 
had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi,  and  was  now 
in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already  got 
possession  of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  ^iircu  of 
and  miscellaneous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  from  the 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his 
personal  attendants  of  every  description,  accom- 
panied him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as  a 
certain  triumph.     All  the  apparatus  of  ostentation 
and  luxury  was  provided  in  abundance,  for  the  king  greatweLuh 
and  for  his  Persian  grandees.     The  baggage  was  ^hoirlnVt: 
enormous :  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we  are  told  ^'^^^'['^1"'^'' 
that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load  for  600  mules  ^*'^^^  *'  '^"^ 
and  300  camels*.   A  temporary  bridge  being  thrown  "•  »=>cu;i. 
over  the  Euphrates,  five  days  were  required  to  enable 
the  whole  army  to  cross^.   Much  of  the  treasure  and 
baggage,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  follow  the 
army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus,  but  was  sent 
under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius 
was  eager  to  bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  him  simply  to  keep  back  an  enemy, 

*  Arrian,  ii.  6.  '  Ciirtius,  iii.  3,  24. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  7f  1. 
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whom,  when  once  in  presence,  he  calculated  on 
crushing  altogether.  Accordingly,  he  had  given  no 
orders  (as  we  have  just  seen)  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Taurus ;  he  had  admitted  Alexander  unopposed 
into  Kilikia,  and  he  intended  to  let  him  enter  in  like 
manner  through  the  remaining  strong  passes — ^first, 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea — next,  the  pass,  now  called 
Beylan,  across  Amanus  itself.  He  both  expected 
and  wished  that  his  enemy  should  come  into  the 
plain  to  fight,  there  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized. 
The  movements  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and 
unremitting,  seemed  suspended.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  dangerous  fever  which  threatened  his 
life,  occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much 
uneasiness  among  the  Macedonian  army.  All  was 
doubtless  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  abun- 
dant exaggerations:  and  when  Alexander,  imme- 
diately after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  forward 
towards  them,  turned  away  from  them  to  subdue 
the  western  portion  of  Kilikia,  this  again  was  con- 
strued by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation  and 
fear.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and  that 
Alexander  at  first  consented  to  do  so^  At  any  rate, 
Darius,  after  a  certain  interval,  contracted  the  per- 
suasion, and  was  assured  by  his  Asiatic  councillors 
and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedonians,  though  auda- 
cious and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now 
hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty 

*  Curtius,  iii.  7»  8. 
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and  full  muster  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would 
not  stand  to  resist  his  attack.  Under  this  impression 
Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with 
all  his  army.  Thym6des  indeed,  and  other  intelligent 
Grecian  advisers — together  with  the  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas — deprecated  his  new  resolution,  en- 
treating him  to  persevere  in  his  original  purpose. 
They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander  would  come 
forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too, 
speedily.  They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting 
in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers, 
and  especially  his  vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless. 
Their  advice,  however,  was  not  only  disregarded  by 
Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian  councillors  as 
traitorous  \  Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in  the  camp 
shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens, 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was 
forthwith  given  for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains 
of  Syria  and  march  across  Mount  Amanus  into 
Kilikia'.  To  cross,  by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range 
as  that  of  Mount  Amanus,  with  a  numerous  army, 
heavy  baggage,  and  ostentatious  train  (including  all 
the  suite  necessary  for  the  regal  family),  must  have 
been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time ;  and  the 
only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of 

^  From  ^SSschines  (cont.  Ktenphont.  p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demo- 
sUienes,  and  the  anti-Macedonian  statesmen  at  Athens,  received  letters 
at  this  moment  written  in  high  spirits,  intimating  that  Alexander  was 
**  canght  and  pinned  up  "  in  Kililda.  Demosthenes  (if  we  may  believe 
.£schines)  went  about  showing  these  letters,  and  boasting  of  the  good 
news  which  was  at  hand.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  zi.  8,  3)  also  reports 
the  confident  anticipations  of  l^^rsian  success,  entertained  by  Sanballat 
at  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Asiatics  around. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  6 ;  Gurtius,  iii.  8,  2 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  32. 
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them,  narrow  and  easily  defensible '.  Darius  followed 
the  northernmost  of  the  two,  which  brought  him 
into  the  rear  of  his  enemy. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians 
were  marching  southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus 
by  the  southern  pass,  and  attack  Darius  in  the 
plain — ^Darius  was  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by  the 
northern  pass  to  drive  them  before  him  back  into 
Macedonia*.  Reaching  Issus,  seemingly  about  two 
days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  *  With 
odious  brutality,  his  grandees  impelled  him  to  in- 
flict upon  these  poor  men  either  death  or  amputa- 
tion of  hands  and  arms^.  He  then  marched  for- 
ward— along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  which  had  already  been  followed  by  Alexander 
— and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform 
Alexander,  whom  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So 
astonished  was  he,  that  he  refused  to  believe  the 

^  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xv.  4.  See  the  instructive  commentary  of 
Mutzell  ad  Curtium,  iii.  8.  p.  103,  104.  I  have  given  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  Volume,  a  Plan  of  the  ground  near  Issus,  together  with  some 
explanatory  comments. 

^  Plutarch  (Alexand.  20)  states  this  general  fact  correctly ;  but  he  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  two  armies  missed  one  another  in  tiie 
night,  &c. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  7^  2;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  14.  I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages 
back,  that  about  a  fortnight  before,  Alexander  had  sent  Patmenio  for- 
ward from  Tarsus  to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  while  he 
himself  marched  backward  to  Soli  and  Anchialus.  He  and  Parmenio 
must  have  been  separated  at  this  time  by  a  distance,  not  less  than  eight 
(lays  of  ordinary  march.  If  during  this  interval,  Darius  had  arrived  at 
Issus,  he  would  have  been  just  between  them,  and  would  have  cut  them 
off  one  from  the  other.  It  was  Alexander's  good  luck  that  so  grave  an 
embarrassment  did  not  occur. 
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news,  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  some  officers 
whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  in  a  small  galley,  and  to  whom  the  vast  Persian 
multitude  on  the  shore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then, 
assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  communicated  to 
them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating 
on  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  a  battle 
would  now  take  placed  His  address  was  hailed 
with  acclamation  by  his  hearers,  who  demanded 
only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  ^. 

His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  Position  of 
been  about  eighteen  miles^.    By  an  evening  march,  donian 
after  supper,  he  reached  at  midnight  the  narrow  of  ufe^vU 
defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea)  called  P'"*^"*- 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he 
had  marched  two  days  before.     Again^master  of 
that  important  position,  he  rested  there  the  last 
portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  day- 
break  northward   towards  Darius.     At  first   the 
breadth  of  practicable   road   was   so  confined,  as 
to   admit  only  a  narrow  column  of  march^  with 
the   cavalry  following  the  infantry;   presently  it 
widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge  his  front 
by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the 
phalanx.     On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pi- 
narus  (which  flowed  across  the  pass),  he  adopted 


*  Anrian,  ii.  7*  8. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  7;  Curtius,  iii.  10;  Diodor.  xvii.  33. 

s  Kallisthenes  called  the  distance  100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  19). 
This  seems  likely  to  be  under  the  truth. 

Polybiui  criticises  severely  the  description  given  by  Rallisthenes  of 
.the  march  of  Alexander.  Not  having  before  us  the  words  of  KalU- 
sthenes  himself,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  goodness 
of  the  criticism ;  which  in  some  points  is  certainly  overstrained. 
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his  order  of  battle.  Od  the  extreme  right  he  placed 
the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hoplites ;  next 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  divi- 
sions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Keenus,  Perdikkas, 
Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and  Amyntas.  Of  these  three 
last  or  left  divisions,  Krateras  had  the  general  com- 
mand ;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio, 
who  commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army. 
The  breadth  of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the 
right,  and  the  sea  on  the  left,  is  said  to  have  been 
not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  about  one  English 
mile  and  a  half  ^  From  fear  of  being  outflanked  by 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  he  gave  strict 
orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep  close  to  the  sea.  His 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Companions, together  with 
the  Thesaalians,  were*  placed  on  his  right  flank  ;  as 
were  also  the  Agrianes,  and  the  principal  portion  of 
the  light  infantry.  The  Peloponnesian  and  allied 
cavalry,  with  the  Thracian  and  Kretan  light  in- 
fantry, were  sent  on  the  left  flank  to  Parmenio^. 
PoMrioD  of  Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approach- 
mrmy  north  iug,  rcsolvcd  to  fight  whcrc  hc  was  encamped,  be- 
piiHl^.  hind  the  river  Pinarus.  He,  however,  threw  across 
the  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  in- 
fantry, to  ensure  the  undisturbed  formation  of  his 
main  force  behind  the  river^.  He  composed  bis 
phalanx  or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000  hoplites  ; 
30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000 

*  Kallisthenes  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  17.  *  Arritn,  ii.  8,  4-13. 

■  Compare  Rallisthenea  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  17 ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  8,  8.  Con- 
sidering how  narrow  the  space  was,  such  numerous  bodies  as  these 
30,000  horse  and  20,000  foot  must  have  found  little  facility  in  moving. 
Kallisthenes  did  not  notice  them,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
Polybius. 
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Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites  (called  Kardakes),  on  each 
side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men — not  distributed 
into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one  body  or 
multitude^ — filled  the  breadth  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left, 
he 'placed  a  body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act 
against  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But 
for  the  great  numerical  mass  of  his  vast  host,  he 
could  find  no  room  to  act ;  accordingly  they  re- 
mained useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hoplites ;  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve, 
or  kept  disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need. 
When  his  line  was  thoroughly  formed,  he  recalled 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinarus  the  30,000  cavalry 
and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across  as  a 
protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  were  sent 
to  his  extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground 

*  Anian,  ii.  8,  9.  Toaovrovs  yap  €wi  <l>a\ayyof  dirXrjs  cdrxcro  tA 
X^uiv,  hfa  tTcurcroyro* 

Hie  depth  of  this  angle  phalanx  is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the 
exact  width  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  Assuming  a  depth  of 
sixteen,  and  one  pace  in  hreadth  to  each  soldier,  4000  men  would  stand 
in  the  hreadth  of  a  stadium  of  250paces;  and  therefore  80,000  men  ina 
hreadth  of  twenty  stadia  (see  the  calculation  of  Rustowand  Kochly  (p.  280) 
about  the  Macedonian  line).  Assuming  a  depth  of  twenty-six,  6500 
men  would  stand  in  the  hreadth  of  the  stadium,  and  therefore  90,000 
in  a  total  breadth  of  14  stadia,  which  is  that  given  by  Rallisthenes. 
But  there  must  have  been  intervals  left,  greater  or  less,  we  know  not 
how  many ;  the  covering  detachments,  which  had  been  thrown  out  be- 
fore the  river  Pinarus,  must  have  found  some  means  of  passing  through 
to  the  rear,  when  recalled. 

Mr.  Sonneir  states  that  the  breadth  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea  varies  between  one  mile  and  a  half  (English)  and  three  miles.  The 
fourteen  stadia  of  KaUisthenes  are  equivalent  to  nearly  one  English 
mile  and  three-quarters. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  times  have  Oriental  armies  ever 
been  trained,  by  native  officers,  to  regularity  of  march  or  array — see 
Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498 ;  Volney,  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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was  found  unsuitable  for  them  to  act,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  cross  the  right  wing,  where  accord- 
ingly the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became 
assembled.     Darius  himself  in  his  chariot  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites. 
In  the  front  of  his  yvhole  line  ran  the  river  or  rivulet 
Pinarus ;  the  banks  of  which,  in  many  parts  natu- 
rally steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places  by  em- 
bank ments^ 
Battle  of         As  soou  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Persian  covering  detachment,  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive the  final  dispositions  of  Darius,  he  made  some 
alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his  Thessalian 
cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his 
left  wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry 
or  sarissophori,  as  well  as  the  light  infantry,  Paeo- 
nians,  and  archers,  to  the  front  of  his  right.     The 
Agrianians,  together  with  some  cavalry  and  another 
body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the  general 
line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000 
Persians  posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.     As 
these  20,000  men  came  near  enough  to  threaten  his 
flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agrianians  to  attack 
them,  and  to  drive  them  fieurther  away  on  the  hills. 
They  manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way  so 
easily,  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggress- 
ive movement  from  them.     He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against  them 

'  Anrian,  ii.  10^  2.  Rallisthenes  appears  to  have  reckcmed  the  mer- 
cenaries composing  the  Persian  phalanx  at  30,000 — and  the  cavahry  at 
30,000.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  account  of  the  Kardakea. 
Yet  Polybius  in  his  criticism  tries  to  make  out  that  there  was  not  room 
for  an  array  of  even  60,000;  while  Arrian  enumerates  90,000  hoplitea* 
not  including  cavalry  (Polyb.  zii.  18). 
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a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry ;  while  he  placed  the 
Agrianians  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main 
line,  in  order  to  make  his  front  equal  to  that  of  his 
enemies  \ 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the 
troops  a  certain  halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious  to  maintain  his  own 
front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy  might 
cross  the  Pinams  to  meet  him.  But  as  they  did 
not  move,  he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the 
uniformity  of  the  front,  until  he  arrived  within 
bowshot,  when  he  himself^  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
hypaspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the 
right,  accelerated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a 
quick  step,  and  fell  upon  the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic 
hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.  Unprepared  for  the 
suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack,  these 
Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled, 
vigorously  pressed  by  the  Macedonian  right.  Da- 
rius, who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the  centre,  perceived 
that  this  untoward  desertion  exposed  his  person 
from  the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic,  he  caused 
his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all 
speed  among  the  foremost  fugitives*.     He  kept  to 

1  Arrian,  ii.  9 ;  Rallisthenea  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  17*  The  slackoess  of  this 
PersiAn  corps  on  the  flank,  and  the  ease  with  which  Alexander  drove 
them  bade — a  material  point  in  reference  to  the  battle — are  noticed  also 
hy  Curtius^  iii.  9, 11. 

>  Aixian,  ii.  11,  6.  €vBvs,  &s  ftx^  ^'"^  ^^^  dpfiaros,  avp  rots  np^ois 
^^€vye,  &c. 

Tl^  nmple  statement  of  Arrian  is  hr  more  credible  than  the  highly 
wrought  details  giren  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  34)  and  Curtius  (iii.  11,  9) 
about  a  direct  charge  of  Alexander  upon  the  chariot  of  Darius,  and  a 
murderous  combat  immediately  round  that  chariot,  in  which  the  horses 
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his  chariot  as  long  as  the  ground  permitted,  but 
quitted  it  on  reaching  some  rugged  ravines,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  to  make  sure  of  escape  ;  in 
such  terror,  that  he  cast  away  his  bow,  his  shield, 
and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest 
effort  to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the 
king  was  the  signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee 
also ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the  rear  were  quickly  to 
be  seen  trampling  one  another  down,  in  their  efforts 
to  get  through  the  difficult  ground  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  himself  not  merely  the 
centre  of  union  for  all  the  miscellaneous  contingents 
composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  commander; 
so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give 
any  general  order. 

became  wounded  and  unmanageable,  so  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  over- 
tuniing  it.  Chares  even  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Alexander  bad 
come  into  personal  conflict  with  Darius,  firom  whom  he  had  received 
his  wound  in  the  thigh  (Plutarch,  Alex.  20).  Plutarch  had  seen  the 
letter  addressed  by  Alexander  to  Antipater,  simply  intimating  that  he 
had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so  many  others,  Diodorus  and  Coitius 
have  copied  the  same  authority. 

Kallisthenes  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  22)  stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his 
plan  of  attack  with  a  view  to  bear  upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which  is 
not  improbable  (compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8,  22),  and  was  in  fanct  real- 
ized, since  the  first  successful  charge  of  the  Macedonians  came  so  near 
to  Darius  as  to  alarm  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person.  To  the 
question  put  by  Polybius — How  did  Alexander  know  in  what  part  of 
the  army  Darius  was  ?-»we  may  reply,  that  the  chariot  and  person  of 
Darius  would  doubtless  be  conspicuous :  moreover,  the  Persian  kings 
were  habitually  in  the  centre — and  Cyrus  the  younger,  at  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  directed  the  attack  to  be  made  exactly  against  the  person  of 
his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Artaxerxes  assumed  to  himself  the 
honour  of  having  slain  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  to  death  those 
who  had  really  done  the  deed,  because  they  boasted  of  it  (Plutarch^ 
Artax,  16), 
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This  great  battle — ^we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  AUrmand 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  great  battle — ^was  thus  i^to*^ 
lost, — through  the  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic  hoplites  d^^ 
on  the  Persian  left,  and  the  immediate  flight  of  Da-  'J^^*'" 
rius, — within  a  few  minutes  after  its  commencement. 
But  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Persians,  not  yet 
apprised  of  these  misfortunes,  behaved  with  gal- 
lantry. When  Alexander  made  his  rapid  dash  for- 
ward with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was 
under  Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive 
the  same  accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both 
retarded  and  disordered  by  greater  steepness  in  the 
banks  of  the  Pinarus.  Here  it  was  charged  by  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian 
service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable ; 
the  general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus, 
with  120  of  the  front  rank  men  or  choice  pha- 
langites, being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander, 
having  completed  the  rout  on  the  enemies'  left, 
brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the  pur- 
suit, attacked  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  flank, 
and  gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
These  Grecian  mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced 
to  retire.  On  finding  that  Darius  himself  had  fled, 
they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  could, 
yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way  up 
the  mountains  or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and 
made  their  escape  southward  \ 

'  This  is  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, though  Mr.  Ainsworth  calls  it  in  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
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Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  righti  towards  the  sea^ 
the  heavy-armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much 
bravery.  They  were  bold  enough  to  cross  the  Pi- 
nanis'  and  vigorously  to  charge  the  Thessalians ; 
with  whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest^  until 
the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and 
that  the  left  of  the  army  was  routed.  They  then 
turned  their  backs  and  fled,  sustaining  terrible 
damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat.  Of 
the  Kardakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian 
hoplites  in  the  Persian  line,  we  hear  nothing,  nor 
of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to  them.  Per- 
haps these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action,  since 
the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely 
engaged.  At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general 
flight  of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  Darius  was  known 
to  have  left  the  field*. 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alex- 
ander began  a  vigorous  pursuit.  The  destruction 
and  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  was  prodigious. 
Amidst  so  small  a  breadth  of  practicable  ground, 
narrowed  sometimes  into  a  defile  and  broken  by 
frequent  watercourses,  their  vast  numbers  found 

difficulties  of  the  ground  southward  of  Myriandrus  towards  the  sea. 
[See  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Essay  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates,  Journal 
of  the  Geograph.  Society,  1838,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks,  being  merely 
fugitives  with  arms  in  their  hands — with  neither  cavalry  nor  baggage — 
could  make  their  way  over  very  difficult  ground. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11,  3;  Curtius,  iii.  11,  13.  Kallisthenes  stated  the  same 
thing  as  Arrian — that  this  Persian  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Pinarus,  and 
charged  the  Thessalians  with  bravery.  Polybius  censures  him  for  it,  as 
if  he  had  affirmed  something  false  and  absurd  (xii.  18).  This  shows 
that  the  criticisms  of  Polybius  are  not  to  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
He  reasons  as  if  the  Macedonian  phalanx  could  not  cross  the  Pinarus 
— converting  a  difficulty  into  an  impossibility  (xii.  22). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  1 1 ;  Curtius,  iii.  1 1 . 
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no  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  As  many 
perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  con* 
querors ;  insomuch  that  Rolemy  (afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  historian  of  Alexan- 
der) recounts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came 
to  a  ravine  choked  up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which 
he  made  a  bridge  to  pass  over  it^  The  pursuit 
was  continued  as  long  as  the  light  of  a  Norem- 
ber  day  allowed ;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun 
till  a  late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken, 
together  with  his  mother^  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
infant  son,  and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his 
shield,  and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  a  sum  of  3000  talents  in  money 
was  found,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
sent  to  Damascus.  The  total  loss  of  the  Persians 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  horse  and 
100,000  foot ;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  se- 
veral eminent  Persian  grandees, — Arsames,  Rheo- 
mithres,  and  Atizyes,  who  had  commanded  at  the 
Granikus — Sabakes,  satrap  of  Egypt.  Of  the 
Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150 
horse  were  killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sword^. 

The  mother,   wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  courteous 
became  captives,  were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  the  regai 
with  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect.     When  priJonewby 
Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  he  ^*«»">d«''' 
found  the  Persian  regal  tent  reserved  and  prepared 

'  Armn,  ii.  11,  11 ;  Kallistbenes  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  20. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  36.  Curtiut  (iii.  11, 27)  says  that  the 
Macedonians  lost  thirty-two  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 
killed;  with  b04  men  wounded;— Justin  states,  130  foot,  and  160  horse 
(xi.  9). 
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for  him.  In  an  inner  compartment  of  it  he  heard 
the  tears  and  waitings  of  women.  He  was  informed 
that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  who  had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of 
Darius  had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to 
their  grief  under  the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was 
killed.  Alexander  immediately  sent  Leonnatus  to 
assure  them  that  Darius  was  still  living,  and  to 
promise  further  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
serve the  regal  title  and  state — his  war  against 
Darius  being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of 
hatred,  but  as  a  fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia\ 
Besides  this  anecdote,  which  depends  on  good  au- 
thority, many  others,  uncertified  or  untrue,  were 
recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these  prin- 
cesses; and  Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the 
battle,  seems  to  have  heard  fictions  about  it,  which 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  contradict  in  a  letter. 
It  is  certain  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of 
this  letter)  that  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained 
the  idea  of  seeing,  the  captive  wife  of  Darius,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia ;  moreover 
he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her 
beauty*. 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the 
narrow  limits  of  Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them 
quitted  that  country  by  the  same  pass  over  Mount 
Amanus  as  that  by  which  they  had  entered  it — 
we  cannot  make  out.    It  is  probable  that  many,  and 

^  Arrian,  ii.  12, 8 — from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus.  Compare  Diodor. 
xvii.  36;  Curtius,  iii.  11,  24;  iii.  12,  17. 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  22.  eyoi  yap  (Alexander)  ovx  ort  itopaKws  ^v  €vp€^ 
diiTji/  rfiv  Aapelov  yvimiKa  ff  /3e/3ovXev/A€Mor  tdclv,  oXX'  ovdi  tS>v  \(y6vTwp 
TTfpi  TTJs  (XffjLop<f>ias  aifTrJ£  npofrbtSfypfvos  tov  \6yov. 
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Darius  himself  among  the  number,  made  their 
escape  across  the  mountain  by  various  subordinate 
roads  and  by-paths;  which ,  though  unfit  for  a 
regular  army  with  baggage,  would  be  found  a  wel- 
come resource  by  scattered  companies.  Darius 
managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  re- 
crossed  the  Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force, 
still  in  'a  position  of  defence  after  the  battle,  con- 
sisted of  8000  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  under 
Amyntas  and  Thymddes.  These  men,  fighting  their 
way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south,  by 
or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to  Tripolis  on  the 
coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found  the  same 
vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought 
from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  sufficient 
means  of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  pre- 
vent pursuit,  they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cy- 
prus,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt  \  With  this  single 
exception,  the  enormous  Persian  host  disappears 
with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear  of  no  attempt  to 
rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force 
afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.  The  booty  ac- 
quired by  the  victors  was  immense,  not  merely  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave- 
merchant.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  Alexander 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with 
three  altars  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the  dead,  consoled 

'  Arrian^  ii.  13, 2, 3 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  48.  Gurdas  says  that  these  Ghreeks 
got  away  by  by-paths  across  the  mountains  (Amanus) — which  may  be 
true  (Curtius,  iii.  U,  19). 
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the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  ^ 
Prodigious  No  victory  recorded  in  history  ¥ra8  ever  more 
duced^br  complete  in  itself,  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  con- 
S*iM^'^  sequences,  than  that  of  Issus.  Not  only  was  the 
Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the  efforts 
of  Darius  for  recovery  were  paralysed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  his  family.  Portions  of  the  dissipated  army 
of  Issus  may  be  traced,  re-appearing  in  different 
places  for  operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall  find  no 
.  farther  resistance  to  Alexander  and  his  main  force, 
except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two  fortified  cities. 
Everywhere  an  overwhelming  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion and  terror  was  spread  abroad,  towards  the 
force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  by 
whichever  name  it  might  be  called — together  with 
contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in 
spite  of  so  much  imposing  pompand  numerical  show ; 
a  contempt,  not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  but  now 
communicated  even  to  vulgar  minds  by  the  recent 
unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and  as 
soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alex- 
ander stood  conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal 
deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault  in  the  latter,  upon 
which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was,  that  of 
fighting  the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a 
narrow  valley,  whereby  his  superiority  of  number 
was  rendered  unprofitable.     But  this  (as  I  have 

»  Arrian,  iL  12,  1 ;  Curtius,  iii.  12,  27;  Diodor.  xvii.  40.  The  "Aim 
Alezandri,  in  radicibus  Amani,"  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Famil. 
XT.  4).  When  commanding  in  Rilikia,  be  encamped  there  with  his 
army  four  days. 
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already  observed)  was  only  one  among  many  mis- 
takeSy  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle 
been  fought  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount 
Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are  of  little  avail  on 
any  ground  unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  them ;  unless  they  be  distri- 
buted into  separate  divisions  ready  to  combine  for 
offensive  action  on  many  points  at  once,  or  at  any 
rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so 
that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the 
whole.  The  faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude 
was  altogether  blind  and  childish' ;  nay,  that  faith, 
though  overweening  beforehand,  disappeared  at 
once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not  run  away, 
but  faced  him  boldly — as  was  seen  by  his  attitude 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  executing  his  threat  of  treading 
down  the  handful  opposed  to  him^.  But  it  was  not 
merely  as  a  general,  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  loss  of  the  battle  certain. 
Had  his  dispositions  been  ever  so  skilful,  his  per- 
sonal cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field  and  thinking 
only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed  to  nul- 
lify their  effect^.    Though  the  Persian  grandees  are 

'  See  this  faith  put  forward  in  the  speech  of  Xerxes — Herodot. 
vii.  48  :  compare  the  speech  of  Achsemenes,  vii.  236. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.  «eal  ravn;  ox  ^\os  iy4v€ro  (Darius)  roU  dft<f)* 
'AXcfoydpov  rj7  yv^iiff  Mov\ci>fi€vos  (a  remarlcahle  expression  borrowed 
from  Thucydides,  iv.  34).  Compare  Arrian,  ii.  6,  J, 

^  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Cyrus  the  younger  was 
asked  by  some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  whether  he  thought  that  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  (who  had  as  yet  made  no  resistance)  would  fight — 
''  To  be  sure  he  will  (was  the  reply) ;  if  he  is  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Par>'sati8,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  obtain  the  crown  without  fight- 
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generally  conspicuous  for  personal  courage,  yet 
we  shall  find  Darius  hereafter  again  exhibiting  the 
like  melancholy  timidity ,  and  the  like  incompe- 
tence for  using  numbers  with  effect,  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  though  fought  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen 
by  himself. 
B.C.  333,  Happy  was  it  for  Memnon,  that  he  did  not  live 

Mi^n.  j^  ^^  jj^^  renunciation  of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin 
produced  consequent  upon  it  I  The  fleet  in  the  iSSgean, 
by  the  which  had  been  transferred  at  his  death  to  Phama- 
iM^  Anu-  bazus,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mer- 
I!!!^l     cenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled  to  Issus,  and 

niftn  pro*  ' 

^^^^u  .  disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which  the  Persian 
Orontobates  had  received  from  the  Macedonians  in 
Karia\  was  nevertheless  not  inactive  in  trying  to 
organize  an  anti-Macedonian  manifestation  in 
Greece.  While  Pharnabazus  was  at  the  island  of 
Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes,  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to 
embark  for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  be 
could  spare,  to  second  a  movement  projected  by 
the  Spartans.  But  such  aggressive  plans  were  at 
once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking  news  of  the 
battle  of  Issus.  Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Pharnabazus 
immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large  detachment. 
Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of 
thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  content  himself  with  directing  some  opera- 
tions in  Krete,  to  be  conducted  by  his  brother 

ing  I "   Personal  cowardice,  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the  head  of  hia  army, 
seemed  inconceivable  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7,  9),  '  Arrian,  ii.  5,  8. 
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Agesilaus ;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the 
islands,  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian 
Autophradates  to  Halikama88us\  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  afterwards  went  to  conduct  the 
operations  in  Ejrete,  and  that  he  had  considerable 
success  in  that  island,  bringing  several  Kretan  towns 
to  join  the  Persians*.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit  throughout 
Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to  Alexander  for  at 
least  a  temporary  quiescence.  The  philo-Macedo- 
nian  synod,  assembled  at  Corinth  during  the  period 
of  the  Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their  joy  by 
sending  to  him  an  embassy  of  congratulation  and 
a  wreath  of  gold^. 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  B.c.333, 
marched  through    Koele-Syria  to  the   Phenician  ^a^ti^of 
coast,  detaching  Parmenio  in  his  way  to  attack  ^^*J^^ 
Damascus,  whither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  cedonUm, 
sent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with   many  con-  dantr^- 
fidential  officers,  Persian  women  of  rank,  and  en-  prfi^S^ 
voys.     Though  the  place  might  have  held  out  a 
considerable  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  who  made  a   feint  of  trying  to  convey 
away  the  treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy''.   There  was  captured 

'  Airian,  ii.  13,  4-8.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  48. 

*  Diodor.  xyii.  48;  Cnrtius,  iy.  5, 11.  Curtius  seems  to  mention  this 
▼ote  hter,  but  it  must  evidently  hare  been  passed  at  the  first  Isthmian 
festival  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

*  Arrion,  ii.  11, 13;  Curtius,  iii.  13.  The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  16, 1)— 
^iar^  KofUawfra  h  Aofiaa-Kby — confirm  the  statement  of  Curtius,  that 
tins  treasure  was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  in  the  town,  but  in  the 
hands  of  fugitives  who  were  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 
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a  large  treasure — with  a  prodigious  number  and 
variety  of  attendants  and  niinisters  of  luxury,  be- 
longing to  the  court  and  the  grandees  ^  Moreover 
the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous,  that  most  of 
the  great  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
some  relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among 
them  the  widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochns,  the 
predecessor  of  Darius — the  daughter  of  Darius's 
brother  Oxathres — ^the  wives  of  Artabazus,  and 
of  Pharnabazus — the  three  daughters  of  Mentor, 
and  Barsin^,  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with 
her  child,  sent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  host- 
age for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  several  eminent 
Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe- 
nian, who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had 
thought  fit  to  aend  to  Damascus,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus.  The 
Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released 
by  Alexander;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the 
time  put  under  arrest,  but  not  detained  long.  Among 
the  Athenian  exiles  was  a  person  of  noble  name  and 
parentage — Iphikrates,  son  of  the  great  Athenian 
officer  of  that  name^.  The  captive  Iphikrates  not 
only  received  his  liberty,  but  was  induced  by 
courteous  and  honourable  treatment  to  remain  with 
Alexander.  He  died  however  shortly  afterwards 
from  sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then  collected,  by 

^  A  fragment  of  the  letter  from  Parmenio  to  Alexander  ia  pre- 
senred,  giying  a  detailed  list  of  the  articlea  of  booty  (Athenaeus,  xiii. 
p.  607). 

'  Anian,  ii.  15,  5;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  13-16.  There  is  some  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  (compare  Arrian,  iii,  24,  7)  as  to  the  names  of 
the  Lacedsemonian  envoys. 
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order  of  Alexander,  to  be  sent  to  his  family  at 
Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  volume^  that  capture 
the  elder  Iphikrates  had  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  ment  ^the 
grandfather  into  the  regal  family  of  Macedonia,  as  fp^^km^. 
the  saviour  of  their  throne :  probably  this  was  the  ^UfJJ^ 
circumstance  which  determined  the  superior  favour  pwition  of 

*  Greeks 

shown  to  the  son,  rather  than  any  sentiment  either  and  Mace- 
towards  Athens  or  towards  the  military  genius  of  ^"^  ^ 
the  father.  The  difference  of  position,  between 
Iphikrates  the  father  and  Iphikrates  the  son,  is  one 
among  the  painful  evidences  of  the  downward  march 
of  Hellenism:  the  father,  a  distinguished  officer 
moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen,  sustaining  by 
arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Macedonian  regal  family ;  the  son,  condemned  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  his  native  city  by  Mace^ 
donian  arms,  and  deprived  of  all  other  means  of 
reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as  could  be 
found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose 
stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own 
security  and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Koele-Syria,  Alex-  b.c.83s-. 
ander  advanced  onwsurd  to  Phenicia.  The  first  Phe-  Aiewnd^ 
nidan  town  which  he  approached  was  Marathus,  on  *»  Phenida. 
the  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of  Aradus,  forming,  Bybiiu|and 
along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbouring  theb^gat^" 
towns,  the  domain  of  theAradian  prince  Gerostratus.  ^°  ^^°^ 

1  See  above,  in  this  History,  Vol.  IX.  Ch.lxxyii.  p.  146;  Vol.  X. 
Ch.  km.  p.  343 ;  and  -ffiachines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  263.  c.  13. 

Alexander  himself  had  consented  to  be  adopted  by  Ada  prince«B  of 
Karia  as  her  son  (Arrian,  i.  23,  12). 
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That  prince  was  himself  now  serving  with  his  naval 
contingent  among  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  Mgpm ; 
but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  des- 
patched to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden 
wreath,  and  made  over  to  him  at  once  Aradus  with 
the  neighboaring  towns  included  in  its  domain.  The 
example  of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Byblas,  the  next  Fhenician  city  in  a 
southerly  direction ;  next,  by  the  great  city  of  Sidoo, 
the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phenician  prosp^ty. 
The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and 
invite  his  approach  \  Their  sentiments  were  un- 
favourable to  the  Persians,  from  remembrance  of 
the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceedings  which  (about 
eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of 
their  city  by  the  armies  of  Ochus*.  Nevertheless, 
the  naval  contingents  both  of  Byblus  and  of  Sidon 
(as  well  as  that  of  Aradus),  were  at  this  moment 
sailing  in  the  iSSgean  with  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
his  entire  fleet^. 
Leuer  of  WhUc  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however, 
^udtfng  previous  to  his  onward  march,  he  received  both 
Ae^ti-  ©J^voys  and  a  letter  from  Darius,  asking  for  the 
tionofthc    restitution  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children — and 

r^al  cap* 

tiret.         tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one  king 

rep"y  of^     to  auothcr.     Darius  farther  attempted  to  show,  that 

Alexander.   ^^  Macedonian  Philip  had  begun  the  wrong  against 

Persia, — that  Alexander  had  continued  it — and  that 

he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  merely  in  self-defence. 

In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter,  wherein  he  set 

1  Airian,  iL  14, 11 ;  ii.  15«  8.  '  Diodor.  zvi.  45. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  15,  8;  ii.  20,  1.  Curtiut,  iv.  1,  6-16, 
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forth  his  own  case  against  Darius,  proclaiming  him- 
self the  appointed  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  arenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then 
alleged  various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassination  of 
Philip  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian cities  in  Greece.  ^'  Now  (continued  he),  by  the 
grace  of  the  Gods,  I  have  been  victorious,  first  over 
your  satraps,  next  over  yourself.  I  have  taken  care 
of  all  who  submit  to  me,  and  made  them  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  Come  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to  the 
master  of  all  Asia.  Come  without  fear  of  suffering 
barm ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your 
mother  and  wife,  and  any  thing  else  which  you 
please.  When  next  you  write  to  me,  however, 
address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of  Asia  and 
of  all  that  belongs  to  you ;  otherwise  I  shall  deal 
with  you  as  a  wrongdoer.  If  you  intend  to  contest 
the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do 
not  run  away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  you, 
wherever  you  may  be\" 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to 
no  result,  is  of  importance  only  as  it  marks  the 
character  of  Alexander,  with  whom  fighting  and 
conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the  luxury  of 
life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and 
independence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other 
kings — every  thing  short  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience— appeared  in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult 

*  Arrian,  ii.  14  j  Curtius,  iv.  i.  10 ;  Biodor.  xvii.  39.  I  give  the  sub- 
wtmnce  of  this  oonrespondenee  from  Arrian.  Both  durtius  and  Dio* 
dorus  represent  Darius  as  offering  great  sums  of  money  and  large 
cessions  of  territory,  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  the  captives. 
Arrian  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 

VOL.  XII.  N 
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to  be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative  injuries, 
on  each  side,  was  mere  mimeaning  pretence.  The 
real  and  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himsdf 
had  put  it  in  his  message  to  the  captive  SisygambisO 
whidi  of  the  two  should  be  master  of  Asia* 
importonce  The  dccisiou  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently 
▼oiu^rary  advauccd  on  the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issos, 
of^e"pbc-  ^^  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid  and 
towMto  unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among  most  of 
Alexander,  the  Phenician  cities.  The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  sentiments  of  these  Pheni- 
cians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
iSSgean  was  composed  of  Phenician  triremes,  partly 
from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  If  the  Phenician  towns  made  submission 
to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  sea- 
men would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be 
recalled  ;  thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its 
best  remaining  arrow.  But  if  the  Phenician  towns 
held  out  resolutely  against  him,  one  and  all,  so  as 
to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them  in 
succession— each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with 
superiority  of  naval  force,  and  more  than  one  of 
them  being  situated  upon  islets — the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  even 
Alexander's  energy  and  ability  might  hardly  have 
proved  sufficient  for  them :  at  any  rate,  he  would 
have  had  hard  work  before  him  for  perhaps  two 
years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new  accidents  and 
efforts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune  to 
Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus 
spontaneously  surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city, 

^  Arrian^  ii.  12,  9. 
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and  when  the  example  was  followed  by  the  still 
greater  city  of  Sidon.  The  Phenicians,  taking  them 
generally,  had  no  positive  tie  to  the  Persians; 
neither  had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one 
towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities 
they  were  brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the 
Sidonians,  there  was  even  a  prevalent  feeling  of 
aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause  above 
mentioned.  Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon 
whom  Alexander's  march  first  came,  had  little  cer- 
tainty of  aid  from  his  neighbours,  if  he  resolved  to 
hold  out;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out 
single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  pro- 
claimed the  irresistible  force  of  Alexander  not  less 
than  the  impotence  of  Persia.  One  after  another, 
all  these  important  Phenician  seaports,  except  Tyre, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without  striking  a 
blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed 
as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named 
Abdalonymus— of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in 
circumstances — was  appointed  in  his  room\ 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  on-  Alexander 
ward  towards  Tyre;  the  most  powerful  among  the  bJfor^Tyre 
Phenician  cities,   though  apparently  less  ancient  ^^Ty" 
than  Sidon«    Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  j|,*"en^er 
deputation  from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  emi-  y^*  not 
nent  men  in  the  city,  and  headed  by  the  son  of  the  point  re. 
Tynan  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was  himself  absent  dVtlmines 
commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in  the  Persian  Ihe^'dt^ 
fleet.  These  men  brought  large  presents  and  supplies 

■  Curtiaa,  It.  1,  20-25 ;  Justin,  xi.  10.  Diodorua  (xvii.  47)  tells  the 
story  as  if  it  had  occurred  at  Tyre»  and  not  at  Sidon ;  which  is  highly 
improbable. 

n2 
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for  the  Macedonian  army,  together  with  a  golden 
wreath  of  honour ;  announcing  formally  that  the 
Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alexander 
commanded  ^  In  reply,  he  commended  the  dis- 
positions of  the  city,  accepted  the  presents,  and 
desired  the  deputation  to  communicate  at  home, 
that  he  wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  offer  sacrifice  to 
Herakles.  The  Phenician  God  Melkart  was  sup- 
posed identical  with  the  Grecian  Herakles,  and  was 
thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  His  temple 
at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity ;  more- 
over the  injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Alexander  in  an  oracle*.  The 
Tyrians  at  home,  after  deliberating  on  this  message, 
sent  out  an  answer  declining  to  comply,  and  intima- 
ting that  they  would  not  admit  within  their  walls 
either  Macedonians  or  Persians  ;  but  that  as  to  all 
other  points,  they  would  obey  Alexander's  orders ^ 
They  added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Herakles 
might  be  accomplished  without  entering  their  city, 
since  there  was  in  Palaetyrus  (on  the  mainland  over 
against  the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of  that  God  yet  more 
ancient  and  venerable  than  their  own\     Incensed 

*  Arrian^  ii.  15,  9.  a>ff  ryvo>ic($r<0y  Tvpl»p  wpda-a-eip,  B,ti  Af  iwayyeXji 
*AXt(avdpos.    Compare  Curtius,  iv,  2,  3. 

'  Curtius  {ut  suprh)  adds  these  motives:  Arrian  inserts  nothii^ 
beyond  the  simple  request.  The  statement  of  Curtius  represents  what 
is  likely  to  have  been  the  real  fact  and  the  real  feeling  of  Alexander. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Curtius  overloads  his  narrative  with  rheto- 
rical and  dramatic  amplification ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  Arrian  fidls 
into  the  opposite  extreme — squeezing  out  his  narrative  until  little  is  left 
beyond  the  dry  skeleton. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  16,  11. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  2, 4 ;  Justin,  xi.  10.  This  item,  both  prudent  and  pro- 
bable, in  the  reply  of  the  Tyrians,  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian. 
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at  this  qualified  adhesion,  in  which  he  took  note 
only  of  the  point  refused, — Alexander  dismissed  the 
envoys  with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  re- 
solved on  taking  Tyre  by  force*. 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  Exorbitant 
the  part  of  the  Tyrians  as  foolish  wilfulness^,  have  and  con- 
not  fully  considered  how  much  the  demand  included*  Aie^der. 
When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her  temple  with  his 
whole  force  armed  and  in  battle  array^.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tyre  to  Herakles — his 
ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was  force — 
would  have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally 
formidable,  as  in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had 
been  taken ^.  The  Tyrians  were  thus  required  to 
admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible  military  force; 
which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remain,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost 
impregnable  position.  They  had  not  endured  such 
treatment  from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to 
endure  it  from  a  new  master.  It  was  in  fact  hazard- 
ing their  all ;  submitting  at  once  to  a  fate  which 
mi^ht  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them  after  a  success- 
ful siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  Tyrians  promised  every  thing  short  of  sub- 
mission to  military  occupation,  we  see  that  Alex- 

^  Airiaiit  ii.  16,  11.  tow  fx€¥  ir/xV/Sciff  vp6s  ^pyriv  Airia-»  dn'€irtfiylt€v, 
ite.  Cnitias,  iv.  2,  5.  "  Non  tenuit  iram,  cujus  alioqui  poteDS  non 
ermt,"&c. 

*  Diodonu,  xvii.  40.  Oi  dc  Tvpioiy  povkofuvov  rot)  fiaaiXetas  t^ 
'HpoxXci  rf  Tvpuf  ^virai,  npoir€T€ar€pov  l^teKt^Xvcav  avrbv  r^r  «lf  rrfp 

*  Arrian,  i.  18,  4.  *  Arrian,  ii.  24,  10. 
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ander,  bad  he  been  bo  inclined,  could  bave  obtamed 
from  tbem  all  that  was  really  essential  to  bis  purpose, 
without  the  necessity  of  besieging  the  town.  The 
great  value  of  the  Phenician  cities  consisted  in  their 
fleet,  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gave 
to  them  the  command  of  the  sea^  Had  Alexander 
required  that  this  fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The 
Tyrians  had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for 
Persia,  nor  did  they  probably  (as  Arrian  supposes) 
attempt  to  trim  between  the  two  belligerents,  as  if 
the  contest  were  still  undecided^.  Yet  rather  than 
hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian 
soldiery,  they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a 
siege.  The  pride  of  Alexander,  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted 
him  to  take  a  step  politically  unprofitable,  in  order 
to  make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading  and 
crushing,  with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  spirited,  wealthy  and  intelligent  commu- 
nities of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  neariy  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland^;  the  channel  between  the  two 

*  This  is  the  view  expressed  by  Alexander  himself,  in  his  address  to 
the  Bmy,  inviting  tbem  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  17, 
3-8). 

^  Arrian,  ii.  16, 12.  Curtius  says  (iv.  2, 2),  "  Tyros  fadlius  societatem 
Alexandri  acceptura  videbatur,  quam  imperium,"  This  is  representiiig 
the  pretensions  of  the  Tyrians  as  greater  than  the  fact  warrants.  They 
did  not  refuse  the  itnpernm  of  Alexander,  though  they  declined  com- 
pliance with  one  extreme  demand. 

Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  under  pretence  of  offering 
sacrifice  (Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  1). 

'  Curtius,  iv.  2,  7«  8.    The  site  of  Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents 
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being  shallow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  JJ*^^*^**** 
d^th  oi  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the  Tyre-- 

•  rw%t       •   1  1        1  111  situation  of 

City.  The  islet  was  completely  surrounded  by  pro-  the  place. 
digioas  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  the 
side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  a  height  not 
less  than  150  feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and 
ba8e^  Besides  these  external  fortifications,  there 
was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within,  aided 
by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  machines,  ships,  provi- 
sions, and  other  things  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  theTy-  chances  of 

,  ,   .  ,     .    ,  .        ,    theTyrians 

nans,  when  driven  to  their  last  resource,  entertained  -^their  re. 
hopes  of  holding  out  even  against  the  formidable 
arm  of  Alexander;  and  against  Alexander  as  he 
then  stood,  they  might  have  held  out  successfully  ; 
for  he  had  as  yet  no  fleet,  and  they  could  defy 
any  attack  made  simply  from  land.  The  question 
turned  upon  the  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  (the  Tyrian  &mong 
them)  in  the  iEgean  ujider  the  Persian  admiral. 
Alexander — master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus, 
Sidon,  and  all  the  Phenician  cities  except  Tyre  — 
calculated  that  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  cities 
would  follow  their  countrymen  at  home  and  bring 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He  hoped  also,  as 
the  victorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  himself  the 
willing  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the 
Tyrians  with  decent  consideration  ;  but  it  was  no 
longer  certain,  now  that  he  had  made  them  his 
enemies. 

What  passed   among   the  Persian   fleet    under 

nothing  in  the  least  conformable  to  the  description  of  Alexander's 
time.  1  Arrian,  ii.  18,  3 ;  ii.  21,  4 ;  ii.  22,  8. 
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Autophradates  in  the  iEgean,  when  they  were 
informed,  first  that  Alexander  was  master  of  the 
other  Pheniciaa  cities — next,  that  he  was  com- 
mencing the  siege  of  Tyre — we  know  very  imper- 
fectly. The  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought 
home  his  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  own  city' ; 
the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no 
longer  serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own 
cities  had  submitted ;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated 
longer  before  they  declared  themselves*  If  Darius, 
or  even  Autophradates  without  Darius,  instead  of 
abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  actually  did), 
had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it 
offered  to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dic- 
tated—  the  Cypriot  ships  might  not  improbably 
have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the  struggle. 
Lastly,  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their 
Phenician  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander 
againsl  Persia,  would  be  nowise  hearty  as  his  in- 
struments for  crushing  a  kindred  city.  These  con- 
tingencies, though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out  in 
favour  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  suflS- 
ciently  promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution 
of  the  Tyrians ;  who  were  farther  encouraged  by 
promises  of  aid  from  the  powerful  fleets  of  their 
colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose  deputies 
were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives  aod 
children*. 

>  Azemilchus  was  with  Autophradates  when  Alexander  declared  hos- 
tility against  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  10) ;  he  was  in  Tyre  when  it  was 
captured  (Arrian,  ii.  24,  8). 

«  Curtins,  iv.  2,  10 ;  Arrian,  ii.  24,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  40,  41.  Curtius 
(iv.  2,  15)  says  that  Alexander  sent  envoys  to  the  Tyrians  to  invite 
them  to  peace ;  that  the  Tynans  not  only  refused  the  propositions,  hut 
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Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  Alexander 
fleet ;  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  moie  across 
yet  come.     It  was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  solid  between 
mole  two  hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  J^J^J^t 
half  mile  of  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  !*!"?•  T^* 

project  IS 

islet.  He  pressed  into  his  service  labouring  hands  defeated. 
by  thousands  from  the  neighbourhood ;  he  had 
stones  in  abundance  from  Palsetyrus,  and  wood 
from  the  forests  in  Lebanon.  But  the  work,  though 
prosecuted  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  under 
pressing  instigations  from  Alexander,  was  tedious 
and  toilsome,  even  near  the  mainland,  where  the 
Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it ;  and  became 
far  more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  their  obstruction,  as  well  as  to 
damage  from  winds  and  waves.  The  Tyrian  tri- 
remes and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the 
workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite 
of  all  the  protection  devised  by  the  Macedonians, 
who  planted  two  towers  in  front  of  their  advancing 
mole,  and  discharged  projectiles  from  engines  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  At  length,  by  unremitting 
efforts,  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came 
nearly  across  the  channel  to  the  city-wall ;  when 
suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong  wind,  the  Tyrians  sent 
forth  a  flreship  loaded  with  combustibles,  which 
they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set 
fire  to  the  two  towers.     At  the  same  time,  the  full 

put  the  deputies  to  death,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian  men- 
tions nothing  about  this  sending  of  deputies,  which  he  would  hardly 
hare  omitted  to  do  had  he  found  it  stated  in  his  authorities,  since  it 
tends  to  justiiy  the  proceedings  of  Alexander.  Moreover  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  Alexander's  temperament,  after  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Tyrians. 
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naval  force  of  the  city,  ships  and  little  boats,  was 
sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of  the 
mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the 
Macedonian  engines  were  burnt,— the  outer  wood- 
work  which  kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in 
many  places, — and  a  large  part  of  the  structure 
came  to  pieces  \ 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh 
engines,  but  also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew. 
He  resolved  to  give  it  greater  breadth  and  strength, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more  towers  abreast  in 
front,  and  for  better  defence  against  lateral  attacks. 
But  it  had  now  become  plain  to  him,  that  while 
the  Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  no  effi)rts  by 
land  alone  would  enable  him  to  take  the  town. 
Leaving  Perdikkas  and  Kraterus  therefore  to  recon- 
struct the  mole  and  build  new  engines,  he  himself 
repaired  to  Sidon,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  as 
large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got  together  triremes 
from  various  quarters — two  from  Rhodes,  ten  from 
the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus. 
But  his  principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in 
requisition  the  ships  of  the  Phenician  towns,  Sidon, 
Byblus,  and  Aradus,  now  subject  to  him.  These 
ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  ad- 
miral and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders; 
while  not  long  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
came  thither  also,  tendering  to  him  their  powerful 
fleet  of  120  ships  of  war*.     He  was  now  master  of 


'  Arrian,  ii.  18,  19;  Diodor.  xvii.  42;  Curtius,  ir.  3,  6,  7. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  1-4 ;  Gurtius,  ir.  2,  14.  It  evinces  how  strongly 
Anian  looks  at  everything  from  Alexander's  point  of  view,  when  we 
find  him  telling  us,  that  that  monarch  forgave  the  Phenidans  and  Cy« 
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a  fleet  of  200  sail}  comprising  the  most  part,  and 
the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy.  This  was  the 
consummation  of  Macedonian  triumph — the  last 
real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
Persia.  The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  eagle  near 
the  ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander, 
had  now  been  fulfilled ;  since  by  successful  opera- 
tions on  land,  he  had  conquered  and  brought  into 
his  power  a  superior  Persian  fleet  ^ 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  He  appears 
equipments  and  training,    with   Macedonians  as  wi^ln^ 
soldiers  on  board,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  S^^^^d 
head  of  some  light  troops  for  an   expedition  of  ^^^^, 
eleven  days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  *e«- 
libanus,  whom  he  dispersed  or  put  down,  though 
not  without  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard^. 
On  returning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Grecian  hoplites, 
welcome  auxiliaries  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Then, 
going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  he 
sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping 
that  the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and  fight.    But 
they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  conster- 
nation ;  having  not  before  known  that  their  fellow- 
Phenicians  were  now  among  the  besiegers.     Alex- 
ander, having  ascertained  that  the  Tyrians  would 
not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately  caused   their 

prmns  for  their  adherence  and  past  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  consi- 
dering that  they  had  acted  under  compulsion. 

»  Arrian,  i.  18,  15.  In  the  siege  of  Tyre  (fouc  centuries  earlier)  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneser,  Sidon  and  other  Phenician  towns 
had  lent  their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menander  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
ix.  14,  2). 

'  Arrian,  u.20,5;  Plutarch,  .Ucxandcr,  24. 
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two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched  ;  that 
on  the  north,  towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians— 
that  on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by  the  Pheni- 
cians\ 
Capture  of  From  this  time  forward,  the  doom  of  Tyre  was 
»toJ^-I  certain.  The  Tyrians  could  no  longer  offer  obstruc- 
r^^^  tion  to  the  mole,  which  was  completed  across  the 
channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  Engines 
were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls  ;  moveable 
towers  were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  assault; 
attack  was  also  made  from  seaward.  Yet  though 
reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians 
still  displayed  obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  be- 
siegers. So  gigantic  was  the  strength  of  the  wall 
fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the  northern 
side  fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's  engines 
could  make  any  breach  in  it ;  but  on  the  south  side 
towards  Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large 
breach  having  been  made  in  this  south- wall,  he 
assaulted  it  with  two  ships  manned  by  the  hypas- 
pists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx :  he  himself 
commanded  in  one  and  Admdtus  in  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced 
all  round,  at  every  approachable  point,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  defenders* 
Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed  close 
up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges 
were  thrown  out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he 
and  Admdtus  rushed  forward  with  their  respective 
storming-parties.  Admfitus  got  upon  the  wall,  but 
was  there  slain  ;   Alexander  also  was  among  the 

'  Arrian^  ii.  20,  9-16 ;  Curtius,  iv.  3,  1 1. 
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first  to  mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  foot- 
ing on  the  wall  as  to  overpower  all  resistance.  At 
the  same  time,  his  ships  also  forced  their  way  into 
the  two  harbours,  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides 
into  his  power'. 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance 
had  become  desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did 
not  lose  their  courage.  They  barricaded  the  streets, 
and  concentrated  their  strength  especially  at  a  de- 
fensible post  called  the  Agenorion,  or  chapel  of 
Agenor.  Here  the  battle  again  raged  furiously 
until  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Macedonians, 
incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege, 
as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  pri- 
soners, whom  the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on 
the  battlements.  All  who  took  shelter  in  the  temple 
of  Hdrakl6s  were  spared  by  Alexander  from  respect 
to  the  sanctuary :  among  the  number  were  the 
prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginian envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Sidouians  also,  displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of 
kindred,  and  making  partial  amends  for  the  share 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  preserved 
some  lives  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror*.  But 
the  greater  number  of  the  adult  freemen  perished  surviving 
with  arms  in  their  hands;  while  2000  of  them  who  Ti";,^?* 
survived,  either  from  disabling  wounds,  or  from  the  ^"^^f^^ 
fatigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were  hanged  on  the  Alexander. 
sea-shore  by  order  of  Alexander^     The  females^  muning 

captives 
sold. 

'  Arrum,  ii.  23,  24 ;  Cnrtius,  It.  4,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  46. 
^  Curtiua,  iv.  4, 16. 

'  This  is  mentioned  both  by  Curtius  (iv.  4,  17)  and  by  Diodorus 
(xriL  46).     It  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  perhaps  may  not  have 
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the  children,  and  the  slaves,  were  sold  to  the  slave- 
merchant.  The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been 
about  30,000:  a  total  rather  small,  as  we  must 
assume  slaves  to  be  included ;  but  we  are  told  that 
many  had  been  previously  sent  away  to  Carthage'. 

Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into 
the  city  and  consummated  bis  much-desired  saeri- 
fice  to  Herakles.  His  whole  force,  land  and  naval, 
fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the  proces- 
sion. A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been 
offered  to  that  God,  when  we  consider  that  it  had 
been  purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unnecessary 
siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  free  and  high- 
spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshipers.  What  the 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say. 
The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian  at 
400,  which  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth  ;  for 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged 
the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period  of  seven  months, 
though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to 
accomplish  it  sooner^. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander 
received  and  rejected  a  second  proposition  from 
Darius,  offering  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of 
all  the  territory  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as 
ransom  for  his  mother  and  wife,  and  proposing  that 
Alexander  should  become  his  son-in-law  as  well  as 
his  ally.     ''  If  I  were  Alexander  (said  Parmenio)  I 

found  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Aiistobulus ;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  dis- 
believing it. 

>  Arrian,  iv.  24,  9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46. 

'  The  resuscitating  force  of  commercial  industry  is  seen  by  the  fact» 
that  in  spite  of  this  total  destruction.  Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  city  (Strabo,  xyi.  p.  757). 
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should  accept  such  terms,  instead  of  plunging  into 
farther  peril/' — •  •  So  would  I  (replied  Alexander) 
if  I  were  Parmenio ;  but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I 
must  return  a  different  answer."  His  answer  to 
Darius  was  to  this  effect : — **  I  want  neither  your 
money  nor  your  cession.  All  your  money  and 
territory  are  already  mine,  and  you  are  tendering 
to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  I  choose  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry  her — whether 
you  give  her  to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me,  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  any  act  of  friendship^" 
Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive  and  the 
prostrate ;  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a 
competitor,  and  his  language  towards  them  was 
that  of  brutal  insolence.  Of  course  this  was  the 
last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now  saw,  if  he 
had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance  open 
except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  The  Mace- 
P^estine,  and  having  accepted  the  voluntary  sub-  oye^o^en 
mission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander  marched  forward  to  Ind  be.    ' 
conquer  Egypt.      He  had  determined,  before  he  ^^"pof 
imdertook  any  farther  expedition  into  the  interior  ^^^"" 
of  the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  isUods. 
all  the  coast-lands  which  kept  open  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  so  as  to  secure 
his  rear  against  any  serious  hostility.     His  great 
fear  was,  of  Grecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised  against 
him  by  Persian  gold^;  and  Egypt  was  the  last  re- 

^  Arrian,  ii.  25, 5 ;  Ctutius,  iv.  5.  The  answer  is  more  insolent  in  the 
naked  simplicity  of  Arrian,  than  in  the  pomp  of  Curtius.  Plutarch 
(Alezand.  29)  both  abridges  and  softens  it.  Diodorus  also  gives  the 
ansfier  differently  (xvii.  54)— and  represents  the  embassy  as  coming 
somewhat  later  in  time,  after  Alexander's  return  from  Egypt. 

•  Arrian,  ii.  17«  4, 
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maining  possession  of  the  Persians,  which  gave 
them  the  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Those 
means  were  indeed  now  prodigiously  curtailed  by 
the  feeble  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
iEgean,  unable  to  contend  with  the  increasing  fleet 
of  the  Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochus  and  Am* 
photeruS)  now  numbering  160  saiP.  During  the 
summer  of  332  b.c,  while  Alexander  was  prose- 
cuting the  siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered 
all  the  important  acquisitions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Tenedos — which  had  been  made  by  Memnon  for 
the  Persian  interests.  The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos 
invited  them  and  ensured  their  success ;  those  of 
Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced 
by  Pharnabazus,  who  retained  the  city  by  means  of 
his  insular  partisans,  ApoUonides  and  others,  with 
a  military  force.  The  Macedonian  admirals  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to 
carry  it  by  their  friends  within.  Pharnabazus  was 
here  captured  with  his  entire  force;  twelve  triremes 
thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty  store-ships, 
several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercenaries. 
Aristonikus,  philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna — 
arriving  at  Chios  shortly  afterwards,  but  ignorant 
of  the  capture — was  entrapped  into  the  harbour, 
and  made  prisoner.  There  remained  only  MitylSn^, 
which  was  held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian 
Chares,  with  a  garrison  of  2000  men ;  who  how- 
ever, seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out  against  the 
Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.  The  Persians  were 
thus  expelled  from  the  sea,  from  all  footing  among 

*  Curtius,  iv.  5,  14. 
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the  Grecian  islaods,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Greece 
aod  Macedonia\ 

These  saccesses  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alex-*  March  of 
ander  himself  directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  towards  ^"^ 
Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way  to  besiege  Gaza.  This  ful^^ 
considerable  town,  the  last  before  enteiing  on  the  ^'■■' 
desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situated 
between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled 
with  a  high  wall ;  bat  its  main  defence  was  derived 
from  the  deep  sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  mud  and  quicksand  on  its  coast.  It 
was  defended  by  a  brave  man,  the  eunuch  Batis, 
with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs,  and  abundant  pro- 
vision of  every  kind.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of 
the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexander.  More- 
over his  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander 
first  surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  im- 
pregnable, chiefly  from  the  height  of  its  supporting 
mound.  But  Alexander  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  inability  to  take 
Graza.  The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the  greater 
tvas  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be 
the  astonishment  produced  all  around  when  he 
should  be  seen  to  have  triumphed^. 

*  Curtiut,  IT.  5,  14~22;  Arrian,  iii.  2,  4-8. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  26,  5.  01  d*  fjajxot'owoiol  yp^fjojv  dv(B€iKwyro,  Smopov 
^Zmi  fi(a  iKfip  t6  ruxos,  dih  ihlH>s  rov  x^^f^iroc^  dXX*  *AXc$(ivdp^  €^6Kti 
a^MT<oi^  €htu,  Scf  diropJortpav'  iicwkrf^w  yhp  rain  mXffdovs  t6  Iffyyow 
T^  wapaKAytf  eVi  ftcya,  Koi  rh  fArf  Acty  aWxp^v  thai  ol,  \fy6fuvoir  €£  re 
rvv£  ^EXkf}¥as  Ka\  ^ap€tov. 

About  the  fidelity,  and  obstinate  defensive  courage^  shown  more  than 
once  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza — see  Polybius,  xvi.  40. 

VOL.  XII.  O 
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Hit  first  He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  sooth  of  the  city, 

AJi^ii  close  by  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
he  e^uTn  ^^^  battering  engines.  This  external  mound  was 
mou^**  completed,  and  the  engines  had  begun  to  batter  the 
round  the  wall,  wheu  a  well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison 
overthrew  the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines. 
The  timely  aid  of  Alexander  himself  with  his  hyp- 
aspists,  protected  their  retreat ;  but  he  himself, 
after  escaping  a  snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian 
deserter,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the 
shield  and  the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a 
dart  discharged  from  a  catapult ;  as  the  prophet 
Aristander  had  predicted — giving  assurance  at  the 
same  time.,  that  Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands^ 
During  the  treatment  of  his  wound,  he  ordered  the 
engines  employed  at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea ; 
and  caused  his  mound  to  be  carried  around  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render  it 
approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  asto- 
nishment, was  250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two 
stadia  (1240  feet)  broad^;  the  loose  sand  around 
could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that  materials 
must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  The 
undertaking  was  at  length  completed;  in  what 
length  of  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable — though  doubtless  thousands  of 

^  Arriao,  ii.  26,  27 ;  Gurtdiu,  iv.  6,  12-18 ;  Plutarch,  Alezand.  25. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  27>  5.  x^M<>  x^^'''^*'^  ^^  itvitX^  wawT6$€P  rifs  ir^€§H> 
It  is  certahily  possible,  as  Droysen  remarks  (Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen, 
p.  199)>  that  vavrSBev  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  literal  strictness,  bnt 
only  as  meaning  in  many  different  portions  of  the  walled  dicoil.  Tet 
if  this  had  been  intended,  Arrian  would  surely  haye  said  x^t'^ora  in  the 
plural,  not  x^f^* 
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labourers  would  be  pressed  in  from  the  circum- 
jacent country*. 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering-  g^^  » 
rams,  by  mines,  and  by  projectile  engines  with  8toTO,i^r 
various  missiles.  Presently  the  walls  were  breached  fwo^iuhi. 
in  several  places,  though  the  defenders  were  unre- 
mitting in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  damaged  parts. 
Alexander  attempted  three  distinct  general  assaults; 
but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of 
the  Gazaeans.  At  length,  after  still  farther  breach- 
ing of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his 
attempt  to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx 
being  brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points,  the 
greatest  emulation  reigned  among  the  officers.  The 
^akid  Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the  wall ; 
but  the  other  divisions  manifested  hardly  less 
ardour,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken.  Its 
gallant  defenders  resisted,  with  unabated  spirit,  to 
the  last;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed 
soldiery  being  no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treat-  Thegarri- 
ment — the  prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  Jjr,J^®„, 
Batis ;  who,  having  manifested  the  greatest  energy  !^^?n  ** 
and  valour,  was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet  still  ^^«»  "^^^^ 
alive.     In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by  Leon-  prisoner, 
natus  and  Phil6tas  into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  wJa^ed. 
who  cast  upon  him  looks  of  vengeance  and  fury. 
The  Macedonian  prince  had  undertaken  the  siege 
mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  could 
overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  others.    But  he 
had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time  and 

'  Diodonu  (xvii.  48)  statea  the  whole  duration  of  the  siege  as  two 
^OQthf .    This  seems  rather  under  than  over  the  probable  truth. 
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labour,  and  undergone  so  many  repulses  before  he 
succeeded, — that  the  palm    of  honour  belonged 
rather  to  the  minority  vanquished  than  to  the  mul- 
titude of  victors.    To  such  disappointment,  whidk 
would  sting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is 
to  be  added  the  fact,  that  he  had  himself  incurred 
great  personal  risk  and  received  a  severe  wound. 
Here  was  ample  ground  for  violent  anger ;  which 
was  moreover  still  farther  exasperated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Batis — an  eunuch — a  black  man — tall 
and  robust,  but  at  the  same  time  fat  and  lumpish — 
and  doubtless  at  the  moment  covered  with  blood 
and  dirt.     Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive 
to  eyes  familiar  with  Grecian  gymnastics,  contri- 
buted to  kindle  the  wrath  of  Alexander  to  its  highest 
pitch.    After  the  siege  of  Tyre,  his  indignation  bad 
been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the  2000  surviving 
combatants ;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure  of  a 
still  stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single 
captive,  upon  whom  therefore  he  resolved  to  inflict 
Wrath  of     a  punishmcnt  as  novel  as  it  was  cruel.   He  directed 
against       the  fcct  of  Batis  to  be  bored,  and  brazen  rings  to 
^om  he     be  passed  through  them ;  after  which  the  naked 
?^a  *^  body  of  this  brave  man,  yet  surviving,  was  tied 
^^^•nd  with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by  Alex- 
round  the    ander  himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed  amidst  the 
triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  army  \    Herein 

*  Curtiui,  iv,  6,  25-30;  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Comp.  Vcrbor.  p.  123-125 
— with  the  citation  there  given  from  Hegesias  of  Magnesia.  Diodonu 
(xvii.  48,  49)  simply  mentions  Qaza  in  two  sentences,  but  gires  no  de- 
tails of  any  kind. 

Arrian  says  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  Batis,  nor  did  be  pro- 
bably find  anything  about  it  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus.  There  are 
assignable  reasons  why  they  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  disgraceful  * 
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Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  of  the 
exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achilles,  copied 
the  ignominious  treatment  described  in  the  Iliad  as 
inflicted  on  the  dead  body  of  Hektor  \ 

Tina  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of 
Homeric  reminiscences  operating  upon  an  infuriated 
and  vindictive  temperament,  stands  out  in  respect 
of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting  the 
treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  His 
remaining  measures  were  conformable  to  received 
usage.  The  wives  imd  children  of  the  Gazaeans  were 
8old  into  davery.  New  inhabitants  were  admitted 
from  the  n^ghbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
there  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians^. 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  b.c.8S2, 
ix)th  together  nine  months®,  were  the  hardest  fight-  llexwder 
ing  that  Alexander  had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact  5,"^«"     , 
ever  did  encounter  throughout  his  life.     After  such  occupiM  it 
toils,  the  march  to  Egypt,  which  he  now  commenced  nstance.'^ 
<October332  b.c.)»   was  an  affair  of  holiday  and 
triumph.    Mazakes,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  having 
few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaffected  native  popula- 
tion, was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the  approaching 

to  Alexander.  But  Arrian,  at  the  same  time,  says  nothing  inconsistent 
with  or  coatradicting  the  itatement  of  Cortius ;  while  he  himself  re- 
cognises how  emulous  Alexander  was  of  the  proceedings  of  Achilles 
(▼ii.  14,  7). 

The  passage  deacrihing  this  scene,  cited  from  the  lost  author  Hege- 
Ms  by  I^nysins  of  Halikamassus,  as  an  example  of  bad  rhythm  imd 
taste,  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out  the  details  respecting  the  per- 
son of  Batis,  which  were  well  cdculated  to  disgust  and  aggravate  the 
wrath  of  Alexander.  The  bad  taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer  does  not 
diminish  his  credibility  as  a  witness.  '  Arrian,  yii.  14,  7* 

'  Arrian,  ii.  27#  11.  About  the  circumstances  and  siege  of  Gaza,  see 
tlie  work  of  Stark,  Gaasa  und  die  Philistaische  Riiste,  p.  242.  Leip. 
1852.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  48;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  4. 
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conqueror.  Seven  days'  march  brought  Alexander 
and  his  army  from  Gaza  to  Pehisium,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile,  whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Hephaestion,  had  come  also.  Here  he  found  not 
only  open  gates  and  a  submissive  governor,  but  also 
crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  to  welcome  him^ 
He  placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up 
the  river  to  Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the 
same  place  by  land.  The  satrap  Mazakes  surren- 
dered himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in  the  city,  300 
talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  furniture. 
Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid 
sacrifices  to  the  Gods  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  Egyptian  God  Apis ;  to  which  he  added  gym- 
nastic and  musical  matches,  sending  to  Greece  for 
the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost 

branch  of  the  Nile  to  Kandpus  at  its  mouth,  from 

whence  he  sailed  westerly  along  the  shore  to  look 

at  the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in  Homer,  and 

He  deter-     the  lake  Mare6tis.     Reckoning  Egypt  now  a8  a 

mines  on  ,  /•!•  •  % 

founding  portiou  of  his  cmpirc,  and  considering  that  the 
business  of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population,  as 
well  as  of  collecting  a  large  revenue,  would  have 
to  be  performed  by  his  extraneous  land  and  sea 
force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Per- 
sians and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of 
founding  a  new  city  of  his  own  on  the  seaboard, 
convenient  for  communication  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia.     His   imagination,   susceptible   to    all 

*  Arrian,  iii.  1,  3;  Cuitius,  iv.  7»  1,  -;  Diodor.  xvii.  49. 
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Ifomeric  impressioDs  and  influenced  by  a  dream, 
fifBt  fixed  upon  the  veie  of  Pharos  as  a  suitable  place 
for  his  intended  city\  Perceiving  soon,  however, 
that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself,  he  in- 
cluded it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the 
adjacent  mainland.  The  Gods  were  consulted,  and 
encouraging  responses  were  obtained;  upon  which 
Alexander  himself  marked  out  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
sites  of  numerous  temples  to  Grecian  Gods  as  well 
as  Egyptian  ^  It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid  of  the  mighty,  populous,  and  busy  Alexandria ; 
which  however  the  founder  himself  never  lived  to 
see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as 
a  corpse.  The  site  of  the  place,  between  the  sea 
and  the  Lake  Maredtis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy, 
as  well  as  convenient  for  shipping  and  commerce. 
The  protecting  island  of  Pharos  gave  the  means  of 
forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships  coming  by 
sea,  on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere;  while  the 
Lake  Mare6tis,  communicating  by  various  canals 
with  the  river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the  ex- 
portable produce  from  the  interior^.  As  soon  as 
houses  were  ready,  commencement  was  made  by 
transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Kan6pus,  and  probably  of 
other  towns  besides,  by  the  intendant  Kleomenes"** 
Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 

^  Curtitis,  iv.  8, 1-4;  Phitarch,  Alexaxid.  26. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  1,  8 ;  Curtias,  iv.  8,  2-6 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  52. 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  7^3.  Other  authors  however  speak  of  the  salubrity 
of  Alexandria  less  favourably  than  Strabo :  see  St.  Croix,  Examen  des 
Hist,  d' Alexandre,  p.  287. 

^  Pseudo-Aristode,  (Economic,  ii.  32. 
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Ptolemaic  princes.  It  acquired  imnaense  grandeur 
and  population  during  their  rule  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  when  their  enormous  revenues  were  spent 
greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration.  But  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any 
prescience  of  such  an  imposing  future.  He  intended 
it  as  a  place  from  which  he  could  conveniently  rule 
Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  extensive 
empire  all  round  the  iEgean ;  and  had  Egypt  re- 
mained thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  sub* 
stantive  imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably 
not  have  risen  beyond  mediocrity  \ 
HiaTbitto  The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distio- 
and  oracle  guishcd  the  four  or  five  months'  stay  of  Alexander 
The  Trade  iH  Egypt,  was  his  march  through  the  sandy  desert 
EhlftoTe  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  This  is  chiefly 
Ze^ul^"  ^^  memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-adoration 
and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  humanity.  His 
achievements  during  the  last  three  years  had  so 
transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one,  himself 
included — the  Gods  had  given  to  him  such  incessant 
good  fortune,  and  so  paralysed  or  put  down  his 
enemies — that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhuman 
personality  seemed  the  natural  explanation  of  such 
a  superhuman  career^.  He  had  to  look  back  to 
the  heroic  legends,  and  to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and 
Herakles,  to  find  a  worthy  prototype®.     Conceiving 

'  Arrian,  iii.  5,  4-9.  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  11)  says  about  Egypt  under 
the  Romans — *'  prorinciam  aditu  difficilem,  annouK  fecundani)  soper- 
stitione  et  lasciyill  discordem  et  mobilem,  insciam  legum,  ignaram  ma- 
gintratuum/'  &c.    Compare  Polybius  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  797- 

'  Diodor.  xviL  51.  rcie/i^pca  d*  t<r«r$cu  ttjs  cV  rov  Btov  ycvro-cnf  ro 
fieytBov  r&v  iv  rai£  9rpa^<rc  KaropBfUfiaT^v  (answer  of  the  priest  of 
Ammon  to  Alexander). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  3,  2. 
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iiimself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son  of  Zeus,  with  only 
a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved  to  go  and 
ascertain  the  fact  by  questioning  the  infallible  oracle 
of  Zeus  Ammon«  His  march  of  several  days,  through 
a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  sometimes  peril- 
ous,— ^was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of 
the  favour  of  the  Gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell  just 
when  the  thirsty  soldiers  required  water.  When 
the  guides  lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of  the  sand« 
on  a  sudden  two  speaking  serpents,  or  two  ravens, 
appeared  preceding  the  march  and  indicating  the 
right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements  made  by 
Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and  Kallisthenes,  companions 
and  contemporaries ;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries 
afterwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction  that 
there  was  a  divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alex- 
ander, though  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the 
details  ^  The  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed 
Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of  the  God,  and  farther 
assured  him  that  his  career  would  be  one  of  unin« 
terrupted  victory,  until  he  was  taken  away  to  the 
Gk>ds;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the 
oracle  for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer 
that  the  rendering  of  divine  honours  to  him  would 
be  acceptable  to  Zeus.  After  profuse  sacrifices  and 
presents,  Alexander  quitted  the  oracle,  with  a  full, 
and  sincere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
Ammon ;  which  faith  was  farther  confirmed  by 
declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other  oracles 

^  Arrian,  iii.  3,  12.  Ka\  Sn  fuv  Btlip  re  ^uv^jrikafitv  avr^y  c^tf 
laxvpi<raa'fiaiy  Sri  icai  r6  €Ik6s  ravrg  tx^v  tA  9  dTp€Kis  rou  X6yov 
a^iKmrro  ol  SKkQ  Koi  SKKin  virep  durov  ifirfyrjirdfuwoi. 

Compare  Curtius,  ivr  7, 12-15 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  49-51 ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
27 ;  Kallisthenes  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  814. 
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— that  of  Erytbres  in  Ionia,  and  i^  Braochidae  ntar 
Miletus  ^  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  himaelf 
to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zens,  he  was  pleased 
with  those  who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and 
angry  with  sceptics  or  scoffers,  who  disbeliered  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks  that  this  waa  a 
mere  political  manoeuvre  of  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hellenic  population 
over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire^.  But  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple 
exa^eration  of  that  ^corbitant  vanity  which  from 
the  beginning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  lead- 
ing Macedonians  in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a 
deliberate  insult  to  the  memory  of  Philip.  This  is 
the  theme  always  touched  upon  in  moments  of  dis- 
satisfaction. To  Parmenio,  to  Phil6ta8,  to  KJeitus, 
and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the 
king,  in  disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  appeared  highly  offensive. 
Discontents  on  this  subject  among  the  Macedonian 
officers,  though  condenmed  to  silence  by  fear  and 
admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious,  and  will 
be  found  re-appearing  hereafter^. 
B.C.  331,  The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  ^gypt  wms 
January.  ^p|^g^j  |^(  Memphis.  While  nominating  various 
officers  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the 
country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  HegelochuB  his 

>  Kalfisthenea,  Fragm.  xri.  ap.  Alexand.  Magn.  Histor.  Seriptor.  ed. 
G^er.  p.  257 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  814. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  28.  Arrian  hints  at  the  same  explanatioii 
(vii.  29,  6). 

'  Curtius,  iv.  10,  3  —  '*  fiutidio  esse  patriam,  abdkari  Philippmn 
patrem,  coelum  yanis  cogitationibus  petere.''  Arrian,  iiL  26,  1 ;  Cur- 
tiu$,  Ti.  9,  18.  vi.  11,23. 
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admiral,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Aristonikus  of  Amn^. 
Metbymna,  and  other  despots  of  the  Tarious  insular  ^^ Ifex. 


Grecian  cities.  Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  handed  Memphif— 
over  to  their  respective  cities,  to  be  dealt  with  as  p^n"„ 
the  citizens  pleased  ;  all  except  the  Chian  Apollo-  ^™«^'^ 
nides;  who  was  sent  to  Elephantine  in  the  south  of  .sgeao. 
Egypt  for  detention.    In  most  of  tbe  cities,  the 
despots  had  incurred  such  violent  hatred,  that  when 
delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put  to  death  ^ 
Pbamabazus  also  had  been  among  the  prisoners, 
but  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards 
when  the  fleet  toudied  at  Kos'. 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  b.c.  szi, 
of  Greeks  and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  March. 
Plienicia.   It  was  there  that  he  regulated  the  affairs  ««!>«>- 

ceeds  to 

of  Fhenicia,  Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  Phenida— 
expedition  into  the  interior  against  Darius.     He  ^^T^ 
punished  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  re^  spul^d 
volted  and  burnt  alive  the  Macedonian  prefect  An-  R^^n"^. 
dromachus^.     In  addition  to  all  the  business  trans-  menu  sent 

to  Anti* 

acted,  Alexander  made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  pater. 
Herakles,  and  offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other 
Gods.  Choice  festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  cele- 
brated, analogous  to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with 
the  best  actors  and  chorists  contending  for  the  prize. 
Tlie  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ;  each  under- 
taking the  duty  of  chordgus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus  and  actors, 
and  striving  to  obtain  the  prize  from  pre-appointed 
judges — as  was  practised  among  the  ten  tribes  at 
Athens'*. 

*  Curtiua,  iT.  8,  11.  »  Arrian,  iii.  2,  8,  9. 

^  Curtiua,  iv.  8,  10.  *  Plutarch,  Alexand.  29 ;  Arrian,  /.  c. 
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B.C.831,  In  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exfai* 

hT   re/   tuitions,  Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  for  his 

to  the        march  into  the  interior  ^     He  had  already  sent  for- 

-H30Met  it  ward  a  detachment  to  Thapsakusi  the  usual  ford  of 

opiK^tioa    the  Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.   The 

an^p.     Persian  Mazaeus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side, 

with  a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them 

Greeks ;  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from 

being  built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being 

carried  completely  over  to  the  left  bank.    After 

eleven  days  of  march  from  Phenicia,  Alexander  and 

his  whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.     Mazaeus,  on 

the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army 

arrive,  withdrew  his  small  force  without  delay,  and 

retreated  to  the  Tigris ;  so  that  the  two  bridges  were 

completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forthwith^. 

March  Oucc  ovcr  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the 

across 

from  the  optiou  of  marchiug  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
to"tbe  **  to  Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Aifl^der  sind  the  natural  place  to  find  Darius^.  But  this 
Ti^^  march  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  it 
*^^«yi°«-  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  would  be  one  of  ex- 

veh,  with.  ,  ^ 

oat  resist-    trcmc  Suffering  and  through  a  desert  country  where 

*"  no  provisions  were  to  be  got.    Moreover,  Mazaeus 

in  retreating  had  taken  a  north-easterly  direction 

'  Aman,  iii.  6, 12. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  7, 1-6;  CurtiuB,  iv.  9,  12 — '*  undecimis  castns  penrenit 
ad  Euphraten.'' 

*  So  Alexander  eonsidert  Babylon  (Anian,  iL  17, 3-10)— ^pox«ipi?o«iy> 

Twv  (yp  TJ  dwdfm  M  BafivX&vd  rt  icol  Aap€iov t6¥  re  eirl  Ba/Sv- 

XS>pos  ar^Kop  notrj(r6fuOat  &C.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Arrian's  re- 
mark, iii.  7>  6 — where  he  aasigna  the  reason  why  Alexander,  after  past- 
ing the  Euphrates  at  Thapsakus^  did  not  take  the  straight  road  towards 
Babylon.  Cyrus  the  younger  marched  directly  to  Babylon  to  attack 
Artaxerxes.  Susa,  Ekbatana,  and  Persepolis  were  more  distant,  and 
less  exposed  to  an  enemy  from  the  west. 
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towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Tigris ;  and  sotne 
prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his  main  army 
was  bdiind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris 
iq[ipears  not  to  be  fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul). 
Accordingly  he  directed  his  march,  first  nearly  north- 
ward, having  the  Euphrates  on  his  left  hand  ;  next 
eastward  across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching 
the  ford  of  the  Tigris,  he  found  it  absolutely  unde- 
fended. Not  a  single  enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded 
Uie  river  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all  his  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of 
crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water, 
above  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  slippery  footing^  A  resolute  and  vigilant 
enemy  might  have  rendered  the  passage  almost  im- 
possible. But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander  was 
not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone, 
than  in  what  they  actually  did*. 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  bc.  ssi, 
two  days.  During  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  E^.,ip3^  '^ 
occurred,  nearly  total ;  which  spread  consternation  Ji^^^"; 
among  the  army,  combined  with  complaints  against  approaches 
bis  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust  as  tothe  annyof 

1  .  1  •    i_     xi_  A      •  Dariui  in 

unknown   regions  on  which  they  were   entering,  position. 
Alexander,  while  offering  solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Earth,  combated  the  prevailing  depres* 
sion  by  declarations  from  his  own  prophet  Ari- 
stander  and  from  Egyptian  astrologers,  who  pro* 

*  Anian,  iii.  7,  8;  Diodor.  xvii.  66;  Curtiua,  iy.  9, 17-24.  ''Magna 
mimimenta  regni  Tigris  atqne  Euphrates  erant,"  is  a  part  of  the  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Darius  before  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  Curtius 
(it.  14,  10).    Both  these  great  defences  were  abandoned. 

'  Curtius,  iv.  9,  23 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  39. 
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daimed  that  Helioe  favoured  the  Greeks,  and  Sel6n6 
the  Persians ;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  por- 
tended victory  to  the  Macedonians — and  victory 
too  (so  Aristander  promised),  before  the  next  new 
moon.  Having  thos  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alex- 
ander marched  for  four  days  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  the  territory  called  Aturia,  with 
the  Tigris  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or 
Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encountering  a  small 
advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from 
prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not 
far  off  ^ 
B.C.SS1,  Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous 
iZcZnot  defeat  of  Issus.  What  Darius  had  been  d(Mng 
d^"the  d^ri'^g  t^^is  lo^  interval,  and  especially  during  the 
defeat  at  first  half  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  hear  only 
of  one  proceeding  on  his  part — ^his  missions,  twice 
repeated,  to  Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating 
peace,  with  the  especial  view  of  recovering  his  cap- 
tive family.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have 
done,  either  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to 
avert  the  perils  of  the  future  ;  nothing,  to  save  his 
fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Graza,  the  sieges 
of  which  collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near 
ten  months.  The  disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at 
Issus  had  already  lost  him  the  confidence  of  several 
of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the 
best  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Per- 
sian cause  as  lost*,  and  tried  to  set  up  for  himself, 

^  Arrian,  iii.  7, 12;  iii.  8,  3.  Gurtius,  iv.  10, 11-18. 
'  Arrian,  ii.  13;  Cnrtius,  iv.  1,  27-30 — **  cum  in  illo  statu  renun  id 
quemque,  quod  occupasset,  habiturum  arbitraretur  "  (Amyntas), 
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in  which  attempt  he  failed  and  perished  in  Egypt. 
The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt 
for  the  timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that 
reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to  throw  open  the 
coimtry  to  Alexander \  Having  incurred  so  de- 
plorable a  loss,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory, 
Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by 
augmented  vigour. 

But  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  Paralysing 
his  wife,  and  several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into  him  pJST* 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.    Among  the  countless  fhJ^ptil 
advantages  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  Issus,  this  ^^aier^d 
acquisition  was  not  the  least.     It  placed  Darius  in  wife. 
the  condition  of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for 
good  behaviour  to  his  enemy.    The  Persian  kings 
were  often  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or 
generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and  families,  as 
a  pledge  for  fidelity ;  and  Darius  himself  had  re- 
ceived this  guarantee  from  Memnon,  as  a  condition 
of  entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet  ^.'   Bound 
by  the  hke  chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had 
now  become  his  superior,  Darius  was  afraid  to  act 
with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring  down  evil 
upon  his  captive  family.     By  allowing  Alexander 
to  subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his 
empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his  family  at 
an  enormous  price.     Such  propositions  did  satisfy 
Parmenio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied  even 

*  Anrian,  iii.  1, 3.  rrpf  re  ip  ''Icrcry  f^XJQ^  ^^^  ffwc/Sij  wnnnrfuvos  (the 
Mtrap  of  Egypt)  icol  Aaptiop  on  al<rxp^  <h^  ^i^vyt,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  23.  Compare  Xenophon,  Anabani,  i.  4,  9 ;  Herodot. 
▼u.  10. 
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•captive 
females  bj 
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to  keep  up 
their  Talue 
as  hostages. 


Pbilip,  had  Philip  been  the  victor.  The  insatiate 
nature  of  Alexander  bad  not  yet  been  fuUy  proved. 
It  was  only  when  the  latter  contemptuously  rejected 
everything  short  of  surrender  at  discretion^  that 
Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrates 
for  defending  what  yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  regal 
hostages,  honourable  as  it  was  to  his  sentiment, 
evinced  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  their  vi^ 
as  a  subject  of  political  negotiation  ^  It  was  essen- 
tial that  he  should  treat  them  with  the  full  deference 
due  to  their  rank,  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  their 
price  as  hostages  in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as  well  as  of 
his  own  army.     He  carried  them  along  with  his 

^  The  pnite  bestowed  upon  the  continence  of  Alexander,  for  re- 
fusing to  visit  Statira  the  wife  of  Darius^  is  exaggerated  even  to 
absurdity. 

In  r^ard  to  women,  Alexander  was  by  temperament  cold,  the  oppo- 
site of  his  father  Philip.  During  his  youth,  his  development  was  so 
tardy,  that  there  was  even  a  surmise  of  some  physical  disability  (Hie- 
ronymus  ap.  Athense.  x.  p.  436).  As  to  the  most  beautiful  peiaoDS,  o£ 
both  sexes,  he  had  only  to  refuse  the  numerous  tenders  made  to  him 
by  those  who  sought  to  gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Alex.  22).  More- 
over, after  the  capture  of  Damascus,  he  did  select  for  hunself,  from 
among  the  female  captives,  Barsin^,  the  widow  of  his  illustrious  rival 
Memnon;  daughter  of  Artabazus,  a  beautiful  woman  of  engaging 
manners,  and  above  all,  distinguished,  by  having  rec^ved  Hellenic 
education,  from  the  simply  Oriental  harem  <^  Darius  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
21).  In  adopting  the  widow  of  Memnon  as  his  mistress,  Alexander  may 
probably  have  had  present  to  his  imagination  the  example  of  bis  legend- 
airy  ancestor  Neoptolemus,  whose  tender  relations  wilb  Aadtomacbei, 
widow  of  his  enemy  Hektor,  would  not  be  forgotten  by  any  reader  of 
Euripides.    Alexander  had  by  BarsinI  a  son  called  Herakles. 

Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorbed  by  ambition, — so  overcharged 
with  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  command,  which  he  always  performed 
himself, — and  so  continually  engaged  in  fatiguing  bodily  effort,— that  he 
had  little  leisure  left  for  indulgences ;  such  leisure  as  be  bad,  he  pre- 
ferred devoting  to  wine-parties  with  the  society  and  conversation  of  his 
officers. 
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army,  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  over  the  bridge  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  even  through  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris*  To  them,  this  must  have  proved  a  severe 
toil ;  and  in  fact,  the  queen  Statira  became  so  worn 
out  that  she  died  shortly  after  crossing  the  Tigris^ ; 
to  him  also,  it  must  have  been  an  onerous  obliga- 
tion, since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure  to  them 
all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  as- 
signed a  considerable  guard  to  watch  them,  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  marching  into  an  unknown 
country,  and  required  all  his  military  resources  to 
be  disposable.  Simply  for  safe  detention,  the  hos- 
tages would  have  been  better  guarded'  and  might 
have  been  treated  with  still  greater  ceremony,  in  a 
city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  probably  wished  to 
have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Tigris.  Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to 
happen,  the  surrender  of  them  might  ensure  a  safe 
retreat  under  circumstances  otherwise  fatal  to  its 
accomplishment. 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  immense 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  feTud^y 
Persian  empire,  Darius  summoned  all  his  forces  to  ^e']>kiu8 
defend  what  he  still  retained.     He  brought  together  S2*??^**^ 
a  host  said  to  be  superior  in  number  to  that  which  -j-j«»' 
had  been  defeated  at  Issus^.     Contingents  arrived 

'  Ourtius,  It.  10,  19.    ''Itineris  continui  labore  animique  Rgritudine  , 

Curtiiit  and  Jastin  mention  a  third  embassy  sent  by  Darius  (imme- 
diately after  having  heard  of  the  death  and  honourable  obsequies  of 
Statiia)  to  Alexander,  asking  for  peace.  The  other  authors  allude 
only  to  two  tentatiyes  of  this  kind ;  and  the  third  seems  by  no  means 
probable. 

•  Anrian,  iii.  7>  7. 

VOL.  xn.  p 
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from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  vast  Persian 
territory — from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Oxus 
and  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude  of 
the  modem  town  of  Mousul,  between  that  river  and 
the  Grordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon 
for  the  muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude ;  partly 
conducted  by  Darius  himself  from  Babylon,  partly 
arriving  there  by  different  routes  from  the  north, 
east,  and  south.  Arbela — a  considerable  town  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the 
ordinary  road  between  Erzeroum  and  Bagdad — ^was 
fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or  head-quarters,  where 
the  chief  magazines  were  collected  and  the  heavy 
baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were 
first  assembled  and  exercised^ 
fi^ot^^for'  '^^      ^^'  ^^®  ^P^*  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle 
encamping   was,  thc  ueighbourhood  of  Gaugamela  near  the 
fngthe '"    river  Bum6dus,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Arbfila, 
A"exan![er    towards  thc  TigHs,  aud  about  as  much  south-east 
^in'^iitr*  of  Mosul — a  spacious  and  level  plain,  with  nothing 
Gaugamela,  morc  thau  a  fcw  undulating  slopes,  and  without  any 
trees.     It  was  by  nature  well-adapted  for  drawing 
up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  the  free  man- 
oeuvres of  cavalry,  and  the  rush  of  scythed  chariots; 
moreover,  the   Persian  officers  had   been  careful 
beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as 
they  thought  inconvenient*.    There  seemed  every 

*  Diodorus,  xvii.  63 ;  Curtius,  iv.  9,  9. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  8, 12.  Kal  yap  kqI  o<ra  dya>/uiXa  axrrov  ts  limafrictVy  ravrd 
rt  €K  iroWov  ol  Ilcpo-ai  rots  t€  SpfjMo-iv  €ne\avv€iv  euirerrj  neiroirficeirap 
Koi  Tfj  tmrtp  Imrda-ifxa. 
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thing  in  the  grouDd  to  favour  the  operation  both  of 
the  vast  total,  and  the  special  forces,  of  Darius ; 
who  fancied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been  occa- 
sioned altogether  by  his  having  adventured  him- 
self in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia — and  that  on 
open  and  level  ground  his  superior  numbers  must  be 
triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Alexander 
should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain.  Hence 
the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  His  equip. 
assembled  at  Arbdla  might  well  inspire  confidence ;  pre^m. 
for  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1,000,000  of  bettwarms 
infantry  *--40,0OOcavaky— 200  scythed  chariote—  ~''""^^- 


rous 


and  fifteen  elephants ;  of  which  animals  w^e  now  8fyth«d 

*  chanots — 

read  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.  But  elephants. 
besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for  his 
troops  more  effective  arms ;  instead  of  mere  javelins, 
strong  swords  and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such  as 
the  Macedonian  cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in 
close  combat — together  with  shields  for  the  infantry 
and  breastplates  for  the  horsemen^.  He  counted 
much  also  on  the  terrific  charge  of  the  chariots, 
each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting  before  the 
horses  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  together 

^  This  is  the  total  given  by  Arrian  as  what  he  found  set  forth  (cXc- 
•ycro),  probably  the  best  information  which  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
eould  procure  (Arrian,  iii.  8,  8). 

Diodorus  (xvii.  53)  says  800,000  foot,  200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed 
chariots.  Justin  (xi.  12)  gives  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse.  Plu- 
tarch (Alex.  31)  talks  generally  of  a  million  of  men.  Cortius  states  the 
army  to  have  been  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  fought  in 
Kilikia  (iv.  9,  3) ;  he  gives  the  total  as  200,000  foot,  and  45,000  horse 
(iv.  12,  13). 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  53 ;  Curtius,  iv.  9,  2. 
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with  three  sword-blades  stretching  from  the  yoke 

on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally  from  the 

naves  of  the  wheels  \ 

B.C.831,         Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about 

pJ^uTn  '    *^^  *'"^®  when  the  Macedonian  army  first  reached 

and  battle    the  Tigris,  Darius  moved  from  Arbela,  where  his 

array  of  *^ 

Darius.       baggagc  and  treasure  were  left — crossed  by  bridges 
the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an  operation  wluch 
occupied  five  days — and  marched  to  take  post  on 
the  prepared  ground  near  Gaugamela.     His  battle 
array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians  on  the  extreme 
left^  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap  of  Bak- 
tria;   next,  the  Dahse  and  Arach6ti,  under  com- 
mand of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia ;  then  the 
native  Persians,  horse  and  foot  alternating, — the 
Susians,   under  Oxathres, —  and  the  Kadusians. 
On  the  extreme  right  were  the  contingents  of  Syria 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  under  Ma« 
zaeus  ;  then  the  Medes,  under  Atropates ;  next,  the 
Parthians,  Sakae,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all 
cavalry,  under  Phrataphemes ;  then  the  Albanians 
and  the   Sakesinae.     Darius   himself  was  in  the 
centre,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and 
around  him — the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called 
the  king's  kinsmen — the  Persian  foo^guard8,  carry- 
ing pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at  the  butt-end — a 
regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of  Karians, 
who  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and 
planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  empire— 

*  Curtius,  iv.  9, 3 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  53.  Notwithstanding  the  instructive 
note  of  Miitzel  upon  this  passage  of  Curtius,  the  mode  in  which  these 
chariots  were  armed  is  not  clear  on  all  points. 
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the  contingent  of  Mardi,  good  archers — and  lastly, 
the  mercenary  Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in 
whom  Darius  placed  his  greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians. 
In  the  rear  of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians, 
— inhabitants  of  Sittakfi  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
— ^Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining  Susiana  to 
the  east — and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In 
front  of  it  were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with 
small  advanced  bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians  and 
Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred  chariots 
— ^Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  right,  vdth 
fifly  more — and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front 
of  the  centre  \ 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  b.c.s3i, 
of  the  Persian  army,  and  four  days*  march  since  p^^^^' 
his  crossing  the  Tigris  — when  he  first  learnt  from  movemenu 
Persian  prisoners  how  near  his  enemies  were.     He  ander— 
at  once  halted,  established  on  the  spot  a  camp  J^pa??' 
with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  remained  there  for  "ther^^om^ 
four  days,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  repose.  ^Jg^u,^* 
On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  connouring 
yet  leaving  under  guard  in  the  camp  the  baggage, 
the  prisoners,  and  the  ineffectives.     He  began  his 

'  The  Peraiaii  battle  order  here  given  by  AnriBii  (iii.  11),  is  taken 
firom  Aristobnlusy  who  affirmed  that  it  was  so  set  down  in  the  official 
scheme  of  the  battle,  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  officers,  and  afterwards 
captured  with  the  baggage  of  Darius.  Though  thus  authentic  as  far  as 
it  goesy  it  is  not  complete,  even  as  to  names — while  it  says  nothing 
about  numbers  or  depth  or  extent  of  front.  Several  names,  of  various 
contingents  stated  to  have  been  present  in  the  field,  are  not  placed  in 
the  official  return — thus  the  Sogdiani,  the  Arians,  and  the  Indian 
mountaineers  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  having  joined  Darius  (iii.  8) ; 
the  Kosssans,  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  59) ;  the  Sogdiani,  Massagetie,  Be- 
litae,  Kosssans,  Gortya;,  Phrygians,  and  Kataonians,  by  Curtius  (iv.  12). 
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march,  over  a  range  of  low  elevationg  which  divided 
him  from  the  enemy,  hoping  to  approach  and  at- 
tack them  at  daybreak.  But  his  progress  was  so 
retarded,  that  day  broke,  and  the  two  armies  first 
came  in  sight,  when  he  was  stUl  on  the  descend- 
ing slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles 
distant.  On  seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and 
called  together  his  principal  officers,  to  consult 
whether  he  should  udt  prosecute  his  march  and 
commence  the  attack  forthwith^  Though  most  of 
them  pronounced  for  the  affirmative,  yet  Parmenio 
contended  that  this  course  would  be  rash  ;  that  the 
ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties,  natural 
or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's 
position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
ought  to  be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this 
latter  view,  Alexander  lialted  for  the  day  ;  yet  still 
retaining  his  battle  order,  and  forming  a  new  en- 
trenched camp,  to  which  the  baggage  and  the  pri- 
soners were  now  brought  forward  from  the  prece- 
ding day's  encampment^.  He  himself  spent  the  day, 
with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  in  re- 

*  Arrian,  iii.  9,  5-7. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  9, 2-8.  It  is  not  expressly  mentioued  by  Arrian  that  the 
^Agg&gC'  &c.  was  brought  forward  from  the  first  camp  to  the  second. 
But  we  see  that  such  must  have  been  the  ftuct,  from  what  happened 
during  the  battle.  Alexander's  baggage,  which  was  plundered  by  a 
body  of  Persian  cavalry,  cannot  have  been  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
as  the  distance  of  the  first  camp  would  require.  This  coincides  also 
with  Curtius,  iv.  13,  36.  The  words  eyv©  dnoKuTrtiv  (Arr.  iii.  9,  2), 
indicate  the  contemplation  of  a  purpose  which  was  not  accomplished— 
CHS  cfft'  VH-^P9  irpoa-fii^ai  toU  vc^tfilois  (iii.  9,  3).  Instead  of  "  coming 
into  conflict "  with  the  enemy  at  break  of  day — Alexander  only  arrived 
within  sight  of  them  at  break  of  day ;  he  then  halted  the  whole  day  and 
night  within  sight  of  their  positicm ;  and  naturally  brought  up  his  bag- 
gage, having  no  motive  to  leave  it  so  far  in  the  rear. 
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connoitring  both  the  intermediate  ground  and  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their 
immense  superiority  in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with 
Poiysperchon  and  others,  advised  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night ;  which  promised  some  advan- 
tages, since  Persian  armies  were  notoriously  un- 
manageable by  night \  and  since  their  camp  had  no 
defence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved 
so  many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander 
rejected  it ;  declaring — ^with  an  emphasis  inten- 
tionally enhanced,  since  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of 
many  others — that  he  disdained  the  meanness  of 
stealing  a  victory ;  that  he  both  would  conquer,  and 
could  conquer,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight^ 
Having  then  addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  en- 
couragements, which  met  with  enthusiastic  response, 
he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  ntsposi- 
consisting  of  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse,  in  two  Ai«Mder 
lines^.     The  first  or  main  line  was  composed,  on  llttack— 
the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Companion-  JJ^Y^*^* 
cavalry,  each  with  its  separate   captain^  but   all 
under  the  command  of  Phil6tas  son  of  Parmenio. 
Next    (proceeding  from  right   to   left)    came  the 
Ag6ma  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistae — then 
the  remaining  Hypaspistae,  under  Nikanor — then 
the  phalanx   properly  so   called,  distributed  into 
six  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Koenus,  Per- 
dikkas,  Meleager,  Poiysperchon,  Simmias,  and  Kra- 
terus,  respectively^.      Next  on  the  left  of  the  pha- 

'  Xcnopb.  Anabas.  iii.  4,  35. 

»  Arrian,  iii.  10,  3 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  4-10.  ^  Arrian,  iii.  12,  1-9. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  57 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  26-^. 
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lanX|  were  ranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry, 
Lfokrian  and  Pbokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Pe- 
loponnesians ;  after  whom,  at  the  extreme  left> 
came  the  Theesalians  under  Philippus — ^among  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the 
Macedonian  Companions.  As  in  the  two  fofmer 
battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  commafid  of 
the  right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to 
Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or 
body  of  reserve,  intended  to  guard  against  attacks 
in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Alexander  reserved, — on  the  right,  the  light 
cavalry  or  Lancers — the  Pseonians,  under  Aretes 
and  Aristo — half  the  Agrianes,  under  Attains — ^the 
Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison — and  the  mer- 
cenaries of  old  service,  under  Kleander;  on  the 
left,  various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  cavalry, 
under  their  separate  officers.  All  these  different 
regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel  attack  either  in 
flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line  were  some 
advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops — 
Grecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and 
under  Andromachus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters 
under  Balakrus,  together  with  Agrianian  darters, 
and  some  bowmen.  Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the  baggage  ^ 
Batueof  Forcwamed  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided 
the  places  where  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to 
damage  the  Macedonian  cavalry^.     He  himself,  at 

»  Arrian,  iii.  12,  2-6;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  30-32;  Diodor.  xviL  67. 
3  Curtius,  iv.  13,  36;  Polyaenus,  iv.  3,  17. 
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the  bead  of  the  Royal  Squadron,  on  the  extreme 
right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
keeping  hia  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he 
neared  the  enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the 
Persian  left  centre  immediately  opposed  to  him — 
Persian  gimrds,  Indians,  Albanians,  and  Karians. 
Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and  Da- 
rius stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  coun- 
teract this  movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking 
tbe  Aifecedonians  to  the  left.  Alexander  had  now 
got  so  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was  almost  beyond 
the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations  of 
his  chariots  in  front.  To  check  any  farther  move- 
ment ia  this  direction,  the  Baktrian  1000  horse 
and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  left,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedo* 
nian  right  flank.  Alexander  detached  against  them 
bis  regiment  of  cavalry  under  Menidas,  and  the 
action  thus  began  ^ 

Tbe  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of 
Menidas,  turned  from  their  circuitous  movement 
to  attack  him,  and  at  first  drove  him  back  until  he 
was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detachments 
— ^Paeonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians, 
defeated  in  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap 
Bessus  with  the  main  body  of  Baktrians  and  Scy- 
thians in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line.  The 
action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested, 
with  some  loss  to  the -Greeks  ;  who  at  length  how- 
ever, by  a  more  compact  order  against  enemies 
whose  fighting  was  broken  and  desultory,  succeeded 

'  Arriau>  iiL  13,  1-6. 
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in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in  the  line,  and 
thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it^ 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius 
had  ordered  his  scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and 
his  main  line  to  follow  them,  calculating  on  the 
disorder  which  be  expected  that  they  would  occa- 
sion. But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service. 
The  horses  were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded,  by 
the  Macedonian  archers  and  darters  in  front ;  who 
even  found  means  to  seize  the  reins,  pull  down  the 
drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  cha- 
riots in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the 
Macedonian  ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along 
their  whole  line,  many  were  altogether  stopped  or 
disabled  ;  some  turned  right  round,  the  horses  re- 
fusing to  face  the  protended  pikes,  or  being  scared 
with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together; 
some  which  reached  the  Macedonian  line,  were  let 
through  without  mischief  by  the  soldiers  opening 
their  ranks;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage^. 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and 

*  Anian^  iii.  13,  9. 

^  About  the  chariots,  Arrian,  iii.  13, 11 ;  Curtius,  iv.  15, 14 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  67,  68. 

Arrian  mentions  distinctly  only  those  chariots  which  were  launched 
on  Darius's  left,  immediately  opposite  to  Alexander.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  chariots  along  the  whole  line  must  have  been  let  off  at  one  and 
the  same  signal — which  we  may  understand  as  implied  in  the  words  of  . 
Curtius — "Ipse  (Darius)  ante  se  falcatos  currus  habebat,  quos  siguo 
dato  imiversos  in  hostem  effudit "  (iv.  14,  3). 

The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Runaxa,  did  no 
mischief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 10-20).  At  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  gained 
by  the  Romans  (b.c.  1J)0)  over  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  his  chariots 
were  not  only  driven  back,  but  spread  disorder  among  their  own  troops 
(Appian.  Reb.  Syriac.  33). 
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the  Persian  main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  be-  cowardice 
hind  them,  Alexander  gave  orders  to  the  troops  of  hesets'thr 
his  main  line,  who  bad  hitherto  been  perfectly  silent  \  arghJfllde/ 
to  raise  the  war-shout  and  charge  at  a  quick  pace;  ^^?[^*|* 
at  the  same  time  directing  Aretes  with  the  Paeonians 
to  repel  the  assailants  on  his  right  flank.  He  him- 
self, discontinuing  his  slanting  movement  to  the 
right,  turned  towards  the  Persian  line,  and  dashed, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion-cavalry,  into  that 
partial  opening  in  it,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
flank  movement  of  the  Baktrians.  Having  by  this 
opening  got  partly  within  the  line,  he  pushed 
straight  towards  the  person  of  Darius ;  his  cavalry 
oigaging  in  the  closest  hand-combat,  and  thrusting 
with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces  of  the  Persians. 
Here,  as  at  the  Granikus,  the  latter  were  discom- 
posed by  this  mode  of  fighting — accustomed  as  they 
were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles,  with  rapid 
wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack*.  They 
were  unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry 
from  gaining  ground  and  approaching  nearer  to 
Darius ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and  long 
protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  op- 
posed to  it.  For  a  short  interval,  the  combat  here 
was  close  and  obstinate ;  and  it  might  have  been 
nauch  prolonged — since  the  best  troops  of  Darius's 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  address  of  Alexander  to  his 
soldiers,  previous  to  the  battle,  about  the  necessity  of  absolute  silence 
until  the  moment  came  for  the  terrific  war-shout  (Arrian,  iii.  9,  14) : 
compare  Thucyd.  ii.  89— a  similar  direction  from  Phormio  to  the 
Athenians. 

Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.  oiht  aKovriafi^  crt,  oijT€  €^€\iy fiols  ra>v  Itmaavy 
V^^P  ^Jnro^axiar  d/#c»/,  i\pu>vTo — about  the  Persian  cavalry  when  driven 
to  despair. 
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army — Greeks, Karians,  Persian  guards,  regal  kins- 
men, &c.,  were  here  posted, — bad  the  king^s  eon- 
rage  been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers.  But  here, 
even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army 
began  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the 
army  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim 
the  main  blow  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  was 
in  person — since  he  well  knew  that  victory  there 
was  victory  everywhere.  Having  already  once  fol- 
lowed this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexander 
repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arbela. 
Darius,  who  had  been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  beheld  his  formidable  enemy  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed  when 
he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and 
when  the  Macedonians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from 
absolute  silence  into  an  universal  war-cry,  came  to 
close  quarters  with  his  troops,  pressing  towards 
and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on  which  he 
stood'.  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  miUe, 
combined  with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to 
Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew  the  coo« 
rage  and  self-possession  of  Darius.  He  caused  his 
chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the 
example  of  flight*. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  2.  ^jyt  bp6fi^  rt  «eal  cJXdXayfif  «»r  M.  atur^  Aap€lov 
— Diodor.  xvii.  60.  Alexander  fierh  rrjt  fiaatkucfft  tktfs  moI  tAw  2XX«mdy 
^uf>aP€<rr6T»p  lirw4»v  in  avrhv  ifXavpt  r6p  ^apuov, 

'  Aniaii,  iii.  14,  3.  Kai  xp6vov  iUp  r%»a  KKiyjuf  €p  x^P^^^^  ^  f^'^Xf 
€y(9€TO,  'Cs  dc  01  Tt  iTHTtU  ol  d/Kfi*  'AXc^oydpov  Koi  aMt  ^AXdfavdpot 
€vpwn'»s  €V(KtivTOy  u»6iafioi£  T€  xp^H^f^h  f^^  T'oiff  (vtrroit  rii  wpAtrmmm 
rSftf  Ilcpowy  K6wTovr€ff  rj  re  i^KlXcry^  tf  MoxedoMK^,  irVKwff  «eai  rais  irapiif^ 
trais  n€<f>piKvia,  €fifi€p\rfKtv  ij^  airroit,  Kal  wavra  dfiav  r^  4t*pk 
Ka\  ndXai  {jbtf   <f>ofitp^   Bvri  Aap€iip  i<f>aiv4ro,  irp»T0t  •iror 
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From  this  moment,  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted 
so  short  a  time,  was  irreparably  lost.  The  king's 
flight,  followed  of  course  immediately  by  that  of  the 
mnaerous  attendants  around  him,  spread  dismay 
among  aU  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre 
of  command,  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  sol- 
diers in  his  army,  being  those  immediately  around 
him,  were  under  these  circumstances  the  first  to 
give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with  the 
Companion-cavalry,  and  the  unremitting  pressure 
of  the  phalanx  in  front,  was  obstructed  by  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  disordered  fiigitives.  During  the 
same  time.  Aretes  with  his  Pseonians  had  defeated 
the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank  \  so  that  Alexander 
was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — which 
he  did  most  energetically.  The  cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  the  dense  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick, 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  seen,  nor  could  the 
pursuers  distinguish   the  track  taken  by  Darius 

iwifTTpi'^as  9<^€vytp,  At  Issus,  Arrian  states  that  ^Darius  fled 
akmg  with  the  first"  (ii.  11, 6) ;  at  Arbela  here,  he  states  that  ''Darius 
was  the  first  to  turn  and  flee ; "  an  expression  yet  stronger  and  more 
distinot.  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  who  seem  here  as  elsewhere  to  follow 
geaerallj  ihe  same  authorities,  giye  details,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Darius,  which  are  not  to  he  reconciled  with  Arrian,  and  which  are  de- 
cidedly less  credible  than  Arrian's  narrative.  The  fact  that  the  two 
kings  were  here  (as  at  Issus)  near,  and  probably  visible,  to  each  other, 
has  served  as  a  basis  for  much  embroidery.  The  statement  that  Darius, 
standing  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his  spear  against  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians—and that  Alexander  also  hurled  his  spear  at  Darius,  but  miss- 
ing him,  kiUed  the  charioteer— is  picturesque  and  Homeric,  but  has  no 
air  of  reality.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  this  faU  of  the 
oharioteer  was  mistaken  for  the  iall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the  Persian 
anny  with  constenuition,  causing  them  forthwith  to  take  flight,  and 
thus  ultimately  forcing  Darius  to  flee  also  (Diodor.  xvii.  60;  Curt.  iv.  15, 
2&S2y.  But  this  is  noway  probable ;  since  the  real  fight  then  going 
on  was  elose,  and  with  hand-weapons. 
'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4. 
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Combat  on 
the  Persian 
right  be- 
tween Ma- 
xaeus  and 
Parmenio. 


himself.  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises 
from  all  sides  were  only  the  more  impressive; 
especially  the  sound  from  the  whips  of  the  cha- 
rioteers, pushing  their  horses  to  full  speeds  It  was 
the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from 
being  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on 
his  right  and  centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Par- 
menio was  diffisrent.  Mazseus,  who  commanded  the 
Persian  right,  after  launching  his  scythed  chariots 
(which  may  possibly  have  done  more  damage  than 
those  launched  on  the  Persian  left,  though  we  have 
no  direct  information  about  them),  followed  it  up 
by  vigorously  charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian 
horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by  sending  round  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on  their  left 
flank^.  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested, 
and  success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the 
flight  of  Darius,  Parmenio  found  himself  so  much 
pressed,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Alexander.  Alex- 
ander, though  full  of  mortification  at  relinquish- 
ing the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the 
shortest  course  across  the  field  of  battle.  The  two 
left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Simmias  and 
Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit, 
on  receiving  the  like  message  from  Parmenio;  leaving 
the  other  four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  move- 


>  Diodor.  zvii.  60;  Curtius,  iy.  16,  32,  33.  The  doud  of  dust,  and 
the  noise  of  the  whips,  are  specified  both  by  Diodoros  and  Curttus. 

'  Curtius,  iv.  16,  1  j  Diodorus,  xvii.  69,  60;  Arrian,  iii.  14, 11.  The 
two  first  authors  are  here  superior  to  Arrian,  who  scarcely  mentions  at 
all  this  vigorous  charge  of  Mazoeus,  though  he  alludes  to  tl»  effecta 
produced  by  it. 
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ment  of  Alexander  \  Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in 
the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between  the  four  right 
divisions,  and  the  two  left ;  into  which  gap  a  brigade 
of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping 
through  the  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get 
into  the  rear  and  attack  the  baggage'.  At  first  this 
movement  was  successful,  the  guard  was  found  un- 
prepared, and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to 
set  themselves  free;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these 
prisoners  were  above  measure  anxious  to  liberate, 
refused  to  accept  their  aid,  either  from  mistrust  of 
their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment 
receiyed  from  Alexander^.  But  while  these  assailants 
were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  troops  forming  the  second 
Macedonian  line,  who  though  at  first  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  now  had  time  to  face  about  and  reach  the 
camp.  Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus 
slain,  the  rest  got  olBf  as  they  could"^. 

*  Airian,  iii.  14>  6.  He  speaks  directly  here  only  of  the  rd^r  under 
the  command  of  Simmias;  but  it  is  plain  that  what  he  says  must  be 
understood  of  the  ra|cr  commanded  by  Kraterus  also.  Of  the  six 
ra^eis  or  dirisions  of  the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at  the  extreme 
left — Chat  of  Simmias  (who  commanded  on  this  day  the  rajcs  of  Amyn* 
tas  son  <^  Andromenes)  next  to  it  (iii.  lU  l^)*  If  therefore  the  rdfis 
of  Simmias  was  kept  back  from  pursuit,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  geoeral  Macedonian  left  (iii.  14,  6) — h  fcrtiori,  the  rd^is  of 
Kraterus  must  have  been  kept  back  in  like  manner. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  14,  7. 

'  Curtius,  iy.  15,  9-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  59.  Curtins  and  Diodoms  re- 
present the  brigade  of  cavalry,  who  plundered  the  camp  and  rescued 
the  prisoners,  to  have  been  sent  round  by  Mazseus  from  the  Persian 
li^t;  while  Arrian  states,  more  probably,  that  they  got  through  the 
break  accidentally  left  in  the  phidanx,  and  traversed  the  Macedonian 

llBfiS. 

*  Airian,  iii.  14«  10.  Curttus  repres^its  this  brigade  as  having  been 
driven  off  by  Aretes  and  a  detachment  sent  expressly  by  Alexander 
himself.  Diodorus  describes  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  defisated  at  all,  but 
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Mazaeus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality, 
on  his  own  side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight 
of  Darius.  But  when,  to  the  paralysing  effect  of 
that  fact  in  itself,  there  was  added  the  s|)ectacle  of 
ita  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  the  Persian 
army,  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere 
with  unabated  vigour  in  a  useless  combat.  The 
Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse,  on  the  other  hand, 
animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favour, 
pressed  their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy  and 
at  length  drove  them  to  flight ;  so  that  Parmenio 
was  victor,  on  his  own  side  and  with  his  own 
forces,  before  the  succours  from  Alexander  reached 
him^ 

In  conducting  those  succours,  on  his  way  back 
from  the  pursuit,  Alexander  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  and  thus  met  face  to  face  some  of 
the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  were 
among  the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already 
lost,  and  they  were  seeking  only  to  escape.  As 
they  could  not  turn  back,  and  had  no  chance  for 
their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through  his 
Companion-cavalry,  the  combat  here  was  desperate 
and  murderous ;  all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust 
with  hand  weapons  on  both  sides  contrary  to  the 
Persian  custom.  Sixty  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry 
were  slaia;  and  a  still  greater  number,  including 

had  ridden  back  to  Mazaeus  after  plundering  the  baggage.  Neither  of 
these  accounts  is  so  probable  as  that  of  Arrian. 

'  Diodor.  zrii.  60.  'O  Uapfuplwv fiSkis  irph^aro  robt  fiapfiapow, 

fioKurra  KaTairkay€vras  tJ  koto,  t6v  ^p€iop  <twy§,  Curtius,  iv.  16,4-7. 
"  Interim  ad  Mazenm  fama  superati  regis  pervenerat.  Itaque,  qoan- 
q\iam  validior  erat,  tamen  fortuni  partium  territus,  perculsis  languidius 
tnstabat."    Arrian,  ir.  14,  11 ;  iv.  15,  8. 
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Hephseetion,  Kcbdus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded, 
and  Alexander  himself  encountered  great  personal 
danger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  victorious ;  yet 
probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced  their  way 
through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their 
number  on  the  field  \ 

Havmg  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  Flight  of 
was  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  victorious,  Alex-  L^n  h^'t^ 
aoder  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in  p^rlSffby 
which  Parmenio  now  took  part*.  The  host  of  Darius  A>«an<*«»^- 
was  only  a  multitude  of  disorderly  fugitives,  horse 
and  foot  mingled  together.  The  greater  part  of 
them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle.  Here,  as  at 
Jssus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and  un- 
profitable masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of 
terror  and  to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon 
as  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  real  com- 
batants in  the  front  had  been  beaten.  On  recom- 
meocing  the  pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward 
with  such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
were  siain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of  the 
river  Lykus* ;  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a 
while,  since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses  were 
exhausted.  At  midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward, 
with  such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  to  Arbela, 
in  hopes  of  capturing  the  person  of  Darius.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  though  he  reached  Arbela 

*  Arrian,  iii.  15,  6.  Curtius  also  alludes  to  this  combat ;  but  with 
many  particulars  very  different  from  Arrian  (iv.  16,  19-35), 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  9. 

■  Arrian,  Iii.  15,  10.  Curtius  (iv.  16,  12-18)  gives  aggravated  details 
about  the  sttffierings  of  the  fugitives  in  passing  the  river  Lykus — which 
are  probably  founded  on  fact.  But  he  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  Alexander  had  got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  fh^t  pursuit,  from 
which  he  was  called  back  to  assist  Parmenio. 
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the  next  day.  Darius  had  merely  passed  through  it, 
leaving  an  undefended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield, 
chariot,  a  large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey 
to  the  victor.  Parmenio  had  also  occupied  with- 
out resistance  the  Persian  camp  near  the  field  of 
battle,  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the 
elephants  ^ 

To  state  any  thing  like  positive  numbers  of  slain 
or  prisoners,  is  impossible.  According  to  Arrian, 
300,000  Persians  were  slain,  and  many  more  taken 
prisoners.  Diodorus  puts  the  slain  at  90,000,  Cur- 
tins  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  killed  were, 
according  to  Arrian,  not  more  than  100 — according 
to  Curtius,  300:  Diodorus  states  the  slain  at  500, 
besides  a  great  number  of  wounded^.  The  estimate 
of  Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on  one  side,  and  too 
small  on  the  other ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  nume- 
rical truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prodigious  army 
of  Darius  was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed, 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  No  attempt  to  form  a  sub- 
sequent army  ever  succeeded  ;  we  read  of  nothing 
stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  mis- 
cellaneous contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire, 
such  at  least  among  them  as  survived,  dispersed 
to  their  respective  homes  and  could  never  be  again 
mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arbela  was  in  fact  the  death  blow  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into 
the  Great  King,  and  Darius  into  nothing  better  than 
a  fugitive  pretender.  Among  all  the  causes  of  the 
defeat — here  as  at  Issus — ^tbe  most  prominent  and 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  14;  Curtiu8,v.  1,  10. 

'  Airian,  iii.  15,  16;  Curtius,  iv.  16,  27 ;  Diodor.  XTiL  61 « 
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indisputable  was  the  cowardice  of  Darius  himself. 
Uuder  a  king  deficient  not  merely  in  the  virtues  of 
a  general,  but  even  in  those  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  commanding  in 
person — nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.     To 
those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged  into  ruin 
along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he 
must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire. 
We  shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when 
we  describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
Baktrian  satrap   Bessus.      Neverthdess,   even  if 
Darius  had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  courage, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  the  defeat  of 
Arbela,  much  less  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been 
converted  into  a  victory.      Mere  immensity   of 
number,  even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no 
efficacy  without  skill  as  well  as  bravery  in  the 
commander.    Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army 
were  mere  spectators,  who  did  nothing,  and  pro- 
duced absolutely  no  effect.     The  flank  movement 
against  Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being  made 
by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 
effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their 
place  in  the  front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal 
break,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himself  for  his 
own  formidable  charge  in  front.    In  spite  of  ampli- 
tude of  space — the  condition  wanting  at  Issus, — 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Alexander's  flanks 
and  rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient.     After   all, 
Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle, 
Btrengthened  by  the  scythed  chariots ;  these  latter 
being  found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the 
direct  conflict,  wherein  the   strong  point  of  the 
Macedonians  resided. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the 
dispositions  of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most 
signal  example  recorded  in  antiquity,  of  military 
genius  and  sagacious  combination.  He  had  really 
as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because 
every  company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account, 
either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  reserve  against  defi- 
nite and  reasonable  contingences.  All  his  suc^ 
cesses,  and  this  most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by 
his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  effort,  combined 
with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army.  But 
his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
unceasing  faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Ex- 
cept during  the  short  period  of  Memnon's  com- 
mand, the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but  igno- 
rant rashness  alternating  with  disgraceful  apathy ; 
turning  to  no  account  his  vast  real  power  of  resist- 
ance in  detail — keeping  back  his  treasures  to  become 
the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities  which 
stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  com- 
mitting the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  sue* 
cessive  occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alex- 
ander most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  mani* 
fested  at  once  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great 
capitals  of  the  Persian  empire — Babylon  and  Susa* 
To  Babylon,  Alexander  marched  in  person ;  to 
Susa,  he  sent  Philoxenus.  As  he  approached 
Babylon,  the  satrap  Mazaeus  met  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  city;  Bagophanes,  collector  of  the 
revenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  altars, 
sacrifices,  and  scattered  flowers ;  while  the  general 
Babylonian  population  and  their  Chaldaean  priests 
poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclamations  and  pre- 
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sents.  Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the 
same  readiness,  as  Babylon  to  Alexander\  The 
sum  of  treasure  acquired  at  Babylon  was  great: 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  large  donative  to  the  troops 
— 600  drachms  per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
500  to  the  foreign  cavalry,  200  to  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  and  something  less  to  the  foreign  infantry^. 
But  the  treasure  found  and  appropriated  at  Susa 
was  yet  greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000  talents^ 
(=  about  £11,500,000  sterling),  a  sum  which  we 
might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  did  not  find  it 
greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  reported 
about  the  treasures  in  Persepolis.  Of  this  Susian 
treasure  four-fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  un- 
coined gold  and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden 
Darics^ ;  the  untouched  accumulations  of  several 
preceding  kings,  who  had  husbanded  them  against 
a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency.  A  moderate  por- 
tion of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by  Darius 
three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operatioi^  of  his 
fleet,  subsidize  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize 
anti-Macedonian  resistance — would  have  preserved 
both  his  life  and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  b-c.  ssi, 
days  amidst  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  December! 
He  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  population  and  the  Alexander 
Chaldaean  priests  by  solemp  sacrifices  to  Belus,  as  ofPersU, 
well  as  by  directing  that  the  temple  of  that  God,  nates"**""*" 

satraps.   He 

»  Arrum,  iii.  16,  6-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  64;  Curtiug,  v.  1,  17-20.  SlT^^^He 

'  Cuitius,  ▼.  1,  45;  Diodor.  xvii.  64.  remodels 

^  Arrian  states  this  total  of  50,000  talents  (iii.  16,  12).  the  divi- 

I  have  taken  them  as  Attic  talents;  if  they  were  iEginsean  talents,  "*>"*  ^^^^^ 
the  value  of  them  would  be  greater  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three. 
*  Cortius,  V.  2,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  6^, 
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and  the  other  temples  destroyed  in  the  preceding 
century  by  Xerxes,  should  be  rebuilt*.  Treating 
the  Persian  empire  now  as  an  established  conquest, 
he  nominated  the  various  satraps.  He  confirmed 
the  Persian  Mazaeus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but 
put  along  with  him  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and 
guarantees — ApoUodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  com- 
mander of  the  military  force — Asklepiodorus  as 
collector  of  the  revenue.  He  rewarded  the  Persian 
traitor  Mithrines,  who  had  surrendered  at  his  ap- 
proach the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy 
of  Armenia.  To  that  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  he 
appointed  Menes,  who  took  with  him  3000  talents, 
to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levying  new  troops 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus^  The 
march  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied 
twenty  days;  an  easy  route  through  a  country 
abundantly  supplied.  At  Susa  be  was  joined  by 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  with  a  large  rein- 
forcemgfit  of  about  15,000  men — Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  There  were  both  cavalry 
and  infantry — and  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting 
admission  into  Alexander's  corps  of  pages^.  The 
incorporation  of  these  new-comers  into  the  army 
afibrded  him  the  opportunity  for  remodelling  on 
several  points  the  organization  of  his  different  divi- 
sions, the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger^. 

>  Arrian,  iii.  16,  6-9 :  compare  Strabo,  xVi.  p.  738. 

»  Arrian,  iii.  16, 16;  Curtius,T.  1,44;  Diodor.  xvii.  64.  Curtius  and 
Diodorus  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  Arrian ;  bat  the  discrepancy  here 
is  not  very  important. 

"  Curtius,  v.  1,  42:  compare  Diodor.  xvii.  65;  Arrian,  iii.  16,  IS. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16,  20 ;  Curtius,  v.  2,  6;  Diodor.  xvii.  65.    Respecting 
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After  some  delay  at  Susa — and  after  confirmiog  »<^- ^^}' 
the  Persian  Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  Aieiandcr 
in  his  satrapy,  yet  not  without  two  Grecian  officers  marchc* 

,.1  ...  ..  intoPenit 

as  guarantees^  one  commanding  the  military  force,  proper— he 
the  other  governor  of  the  citadel — Alexander  crossed  ^e  refr^c 
the  river  Eulseus  or  Pasitigris,  and  directed  his  j^'Jiyhll' 
mardi  to  the  south-east  towards  Persis  proper,  the 
ancient  hearth  or  primitive  seat  from  whence  the 
original  Persian  conquerors  had  issued  ^  Between 
Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous  region  occupied 
by  the  Uxii — rude  but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom 
the  Great  King  himself  had  always  been  obliged  to 
pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went  from  Susa  to  Per- 
sepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military 
organization  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
pass  held  by  an  enemy.  The  Uxii  now  demanded 
the  like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by 
inviting  them  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive 
it.   Meanwhile  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain 

this  re-orgaiuzatioii»  b^;im  now  at  Susa  and  carried  farther  during  the 
next  year  at  Ekbatana,  tee  Rustow  and  Kochly,  Oriechisches  Kriegs- 
wesen,  p.  252  seq. 

One  among  the  changes  now  made  was,  that  the  divisions  of  cavalry 
— ^which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with  various  local  districts  or  towns 
in  Macedonia,  had  been  officered  accordingly — ^were  re-distributed  and 
nrii^led  together  (Cnrtius,  v.  2,  6). 

>  Arrian,  iii.  17>  1*    "Apas  Hi  ex  2ov<rci>v,  mil  diaPiis  r^v  HeKriTiyfnjp 

The  Persian  Susa  was  situated  between  two  rivers ;  the  Choaspes 
(now  Kherkfaa)  on  the  west ;  the  Eulceus  or  Pasitigris,  now  Karun,  on 
the  east ;  both  rivers  distinguished  for  excellent  water.  The  Eulieus 
appears  to  have  been  called  Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course — 
Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxi.  21 .  *'  Parthorum  reges  ex  Choaspe  et  Euleo  tan- 
turn  bibunt." 

Ritter  has  given  an  elaborate  exposition  respecting  these  two  rivers 
and  the  site  of  the  Persian  Susa  (Erdkunde,  part  ix.  book  iii.  West- 
Asien,  p.  291-320. 
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track  had  been  made  known  to  him,  over  which  he 
conducted  in  person  a  detachment  of  troops  so 
rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the  mountaineers 
in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened  the 
usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army, 
but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that 
they  were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was 
at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or  expel  them ;  but  at 
length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygambis, 
permitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap 
of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle,  the  only  payment  which  their  poverty 
allowed  ^ 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  re- 
mained another  still  worse— called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  gates^,  in  the  mountains  which  surrounded 
the  plain  of  Persepolis,  the  centre  of  Persis  proper. 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this  pass ; 
a  narrow  defile  walled  across,  with  mountain  posi- 
tions on  both  sides,  from  whence  the  defenders, 
while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could  shower  down 
missiles  upon  an  approaching  enemy.     After  four 

*  Arrian,  iii.  1? ;  Curtius,  v.  3,  5-12;  Diodor.  xvii.  6/  ;  Strabo^  xv. 
p.  729.  It  would  seem  that  the  road  taken  by  Alexander  in  this  march, 
was  that  described  by  Kinneir,  through  Bebahan  and  Kala-Sefid  to 
Schiraz  (Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  72).  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  difficulties  of  the  territory  for  military  operation. 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  however,  respecting  tlve  ancient  geography 
of  these  regions.  Mr.  Long's  Map  of  Ancient  Persia  shows  how  little 
can  be  made  out. 

'  See  the  instructive  notes  of  Miitzel — on  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  10, 3  ; 
and  V.  12,  1 7>  discussing  the  topography  of  this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
known  from  modem  travellers.  He  supposes  the  Susian  Gates  to  have 
been  near  Kala-Scfid,  west  of  the  plain  of  Merdasht  or  Per8e|)olis. 
Herein  he  dissents  from  Ritter,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  ai»  f ar  as 
an  opinion  can  be  formed. 
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days  of  march,  Alexander  reached  on  the  fifth  day 
the  Susian  Gates ;  which,  inexpugnable  as  they 
seemed,  he  attacked  on  the  ensuing  morning.  In 
spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  however,  he 
sustained  loss  without  damaging  his  enemy,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.  He  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this 
difficult  pass  could  be  turned;  but  there  was  a  long 
circuitous  march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might 
be  evaded,  and  another  entrance  found  into  the 
plain  of  Persepolis.  To  recede  from  any  enterprise 
as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation  which  Alex- 
ander had  never  yet  endured.  On  farther  in- 
quiry, a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  tending  sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains, 
acquainted  him  with  the  existence  of  a  track 
known  only  to  himself,  whereby  he  might  come  on 
the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes.  Leaving  Kraterus  in 
command  of  the  camp,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet 
give  signal — Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at 
the  head  of  a  light  detachment,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Lykian.  He  had  to  surmount  incredible 
hardship  and  difficulty — the  more  so  as  it  was  mid- 
winter, and  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  that  he  surprised  all 
the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon  Ariobarzanes 
altogether  unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at 
the  same  time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the 
satrap  were  forced  to  abandon  the  Gates,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  cut  to  pieces.  Many 
perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  pre- 
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cipices ;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that 
escaped  ^ 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as 
one  of  the  strongest  of  fortresses^,  yet  after  this  ua- 
expected  conquest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  in- 
expugnable, few  had  courage  to  think  of  holding 
it  against  Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes, 
hastening  thither  from  the  conquered  pass,  still 
strove  to  organise  a  defence,  and  at  least  to  carry 
off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in  the  town  were 
already  preparing  to  pillage.  But  Tiridates,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message 
entreating  Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Ac- 
cordingly Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set 
forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
detain  and  appropriate  the  whole.  Ariobarzanes, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his 
companions.  Persepolis  and  Pas'argadee — the  two 
peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter 
memorable  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the 
Great — both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror®. 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of 
the  army  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of 
about  800  Grecian  captives,  all  of  them  mutilated 
in  some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  by  loss  of 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  bodily  mem- 
bers. Mutilation  was  a  punishment  commonly 
inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  governors,  even 
by  such  as  were  not  accounted  cruel.     Thus  Xeno- 

'  Arrian,iii.  18,  1-14;  Curtius,  v.  4,  10-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  68. 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  71- 

'  Arrian^  iii.  18,  16 ;  Curtius,  v.  4,  6 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  69. 
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pbon,  in  eulogizing  the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  remarks  that  in  the  public  roads  of  his 
satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who  had  been  deprived 
<^  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  by 
penal  authority^  Many  of  these  maimed  captives 
at  Persepolis  were  old,  and  had  lived  for  years  in 
their  unfortunate  condition.  They  had  been  brought 
up  from  various  Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of 
the  preceding  I^ersian  kings ;  but  on  what  pre- 
tences they  had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt  with,  we 
are  not  informed.  Alexander,  moved  to  tears  at 
such  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  a  comfortable  provision  for 
tbe  future.  But  most  of  them  felt  so  ashamed  of 
returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  all  together  in  Pei*sis,  with  lands 
assigned  to  them,  and  with  dependent  cultivators 
to  raise  produce  for  them.  Alexander  granted 
their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring 
besides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money, 
clothing,  and  cattle^ 

*  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9^  13.  Similar  habits  have  always  prevailed 
among  Orientals.  "  The  most  atrocious  part  of  the  Mahomedan  system 
of  pimishmeiit,  is,  that  which  regards  theft  and  robbeiy.  Mutiktion, 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  the  foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy  for  all 
higher  degrees  of  the  offence  "  (Mill,  History  of  British  India,  book  iii. 
ch.  6.  p.  447). 

''  Tippoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp-foUowers  that  fell  into  his  hands  "  (Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India, 
Tol.  i.  p.  380.  ch.  xi.). 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many  mutilated  persons,  female  as  well 
as  male,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  Sdnde  (Burton, 
Scenes  in  Scinde,  vol.  ii.  p.  281). 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  69;  Curtius,  v.  5 ;  Justin,  xi.  14.  Arrian  does  not 
mention  these  mutilated  captives ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  mistrust  the 
deposition  of  the  three  authors  by  whom  it  is  certified.  Curtius  talks 
of  4000  captives ;  the  other  two  mention  800.    Diodorus  calls  them — 
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Immense         xhc  sight  of  thcse  mutilated  Greeks  was  well 

wealth,  and  ^ 

national      Calculated  to  excite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them, 

monuments    -  ,  it*.  -ii  rit 

of  every  but  ragc  agaiust  the  Persians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
muut*e'dtn  spcctators.  Alcxaudcr  seized  this  opportunity,  as 
Persepoiii.  ^^jj  f^^  gatiatiug  the  anger  and  cupidity  of  his  sol- 
diers, as  for  manifesting  himself  in  his  self-assumed 
character  of  avenger  of  Greece  against  the  Persians, 
to  punish  the  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  a  century  and 
a  half  before.  He  was  now  amidsi  the  native  tribes 
and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants  of  those 
rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  over- 
spread Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  JSgean. 
In  this  their  home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumu- 
lated their  national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres, 
the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  religious  or 
legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and  ac- 
quisitions arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Great  King*8  empire,  Babylon,  or 
Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central  and  conve- 
nient residences ;  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief 
magazine,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual 

"EXKfjvts  vir6  T&y  wp^rtpop  jScuriXccoy  dpaararoi  ytyovSr^s,  6KraK6irioi 
flip  <TXt^^  Thp  dpiBfi6p  6pt(s,  roif  b*  rfXudais  ol  irXecorot  fUp  yeytfpa- 
K&r9Sy  ffKpaTrjpia<TfjL€Poi  dc  ir6yrts,  &c.  Some  dpapTraaroi  irp6s  /Soo-iXcia 
bih  a-o<f>iap  are  noticed  in  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2, 33 :  compare  Herodot.  iii. 
93 ;  iv.  204.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  mutilation  of  the  Mace- 
donian invalids^  taken  at  Issus  by  Darius. 

Probably  these  Greek  captives  were  mingled  with  a  number  of  other 
captives,  Asiatics  and  others,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
None  but  the  Greek  captives  would  be  likely  to  show  themselves  to 
Alexander  and  his  army,  because  none  but  they  would  calculate  on  ob- 
taining sympathy  from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  know  who  these  captives  were,  or  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  cruelly  used.  The  two  persons  among  them,  named 
by  Curtius  as  spokesmen  in  the  interview  with  Alexander,  are — Eukte- 
mon,  a  Kymsan — and  Thesetltus,  an  Athenian. 
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accumulations  from  the  imperial  revenue,  which 
each  king  successively  increased^  and  which  none 
seems  to  have  ever  diminished.  Moreover,  the 
Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the  lucrative 
satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually 
sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or 
their  relatives.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  be- 
lieve what  we  find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  pos- 
sessed at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and  private, 
than  any  place  within  the  range  of  Grecian  or 
Macedonian  knowledge  ^ 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  de-  Alexander 
nouQced  Persepolis  as  the  most  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  afeYand 
cities, —  the  home  of  those  impious  invaders  of  ^wl^^he 
Greece,  whom  he  had  come  to  attack.     He  pro-  '««*'*«^*^*- 

'  *  sures,  and 

claimed  his  intention  of  abandoning  it  to  be  plun-  then  gWes 
dered,  as  well  as  of  burning  the  citadel.     In  this  poUstobe 
resolution  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  remon-  anTburai 
strance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded  him  that  the  soidtew. 
act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruining 
his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would  con- 
strue it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily, 
without  founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the 
country*.     After  appropriating  the  regal  treasure — 
to  the  alleged  amount  of  120^000  talents  in  gold 
and  silver  =  £27,600,000   sterling^  —  Alexander 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  nXovo'un'anis  oCfnis  r&v  v7t6  t6v  ifktop,  &c.  Cur- 
tras,  V.  6,  2,  3. 

'  Anriaii,  iii.  18,  18;  Diodor.  xvii.  70;  Curtius,  v.  6,  I ;  Strabo,  ^y. 
p.  731. 

*  This  amount  is  given  both  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  71)  and  by  Curtius 
(v.  6,  9).  We  see  bowever  from  Strabo  that  there  were  different 
statements  as  to  the  amount.  Such  overwhelming  figures  deserve  no 
confidence  upon  any  evidence  short  of  an  official  return.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ought  to  expect  a  very  great  sum»  considering  the  long  series 
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set  fire  to  the  citadel.  A  host  of  moles,  with  5000 
camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and  else- 

of  yean  that  had  been  spent  in  amassing  it.  Alexander's  own  letters 
(Plutarch  Alex.  37)  stated  that  enough  was  carried  away  to  load  10,000 
mule  carts  and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact,  of  a  large  accumulated  treasure  in  the  Persian 
capitals,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  expeoaes  of  government,  were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  regal  treasure. 
The  military  force,  speaking  generally,  was  not  paid  by  the  Great  King, 
but  summoned  by  requisition  from  the  provinces,  upon  which  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  soldiers  fell,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  tribute. 
The  king's  numerous  servants  and  attendants  received  no  pay  in  money, 
but  in  kind ;  provisions  for  maintaining  the  court  with  its  retinue  were 
furnished  by  the  provinces,  over  and  above  the  tribute.  See  Herodot. 
i.  192;  and  iiL  91 — and  a  good  passage  of  Heeren,  setting  forth  the 
small  puUic  disbursements  out  of  the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  (Ideen  Uber  die 
Politik  nad  den  Vericehr  der  YSlker  der  alten  Welt,  part  L  Abth.  1. 
p.  611-619). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jaubert  remarks  (Voyage  en  Arm^e  et 
en  Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p.  272.  ch.  30)— '<  Si  les  sommes  que  Ton  verse 
dans  le  tr^r  du  Shah  ne  aont  pas  exorlntantes,  oomparativement  k 
r^tendue  et  k  la  population  de  la  Perse,  elles  n'en  sortent  pas  non  plus 
que  pour  des  douses  indispensables  qui  n'en  absorbent  pas  la  moitie. 
Le  reste  est  converti  en  Ungots,  en  pierreries,  et  en  divers  objets  d'une 
grande  valeur  et  d'un  transport  facile  en  cas  d'^v^nement :  ce  qui  doit 
suffire  pour  emp^her  qu'on  ne  trouve  exag^r^  les  rapports  que  tous 
les  voyageurs  out  faits  de  la  magnificence  de  la  oour  de  Perse.  Les 
Perses  sont  asses  clairvoyans  pour  p^^trer  les  motifs  r^ds  qui  port^t 
Futteh  Ali  Shah  k  th^sauriser." 

When  Nadir-Shah  conquered  the  Mogul  Emperor  Mahomed,  and 
entered  Delhi  in  1739, — Uie  imperial  treasure  and  effects  which  fell 
into  his  hands  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  ^^32,000,000  sterling,  besides 
heavy  contributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants  (Mill,  History  of  British 
India,  vol.  ii.  B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  403).— Runjeet  Sing  left  at  his  death  (1839) 
a  treasure  of  j^,000,000  sterling :  with  jewels  and  other  effects  to 
several  millions  more.  [The  Punjaub,  by  Col.  Steinbaoh,  p.  16. 
London,  1845]. 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place,  that  ''in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver, 
and  gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and  not  devoted  to  production  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  264.  B.  ii.  ch.  6). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the 
Persian  regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted  state  into  earthen  vessels ; 
when  it  cooled,  the  earthen  vessel  was  withdrawn,  and  the  solid  metallic 
mass  left  standing;  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off  when  occasion  required 
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where,  to  carry  off  this  prodigious  treasure ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  proper, 
partly  to  be  taken  along  with  Alexander  himself  in 
his  ulterior  marches,  partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa 
and  Ekbatana.  Six  thousand  talents  more,  found 
in  Pasargadae,  were  added  to  the  spoilt  The 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  aban- 
doned to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained 
an  immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and  ostentatious 
ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  male  inhabitants 
were  slain ^,  the  females  dragged  into  servitude; 
except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or  burned 
themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  houses. 
Among  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angry  scram- 
bling took  placefor  the  possession  of  precious  articles, 
not  without  occasional  bloodshed^.    As  soon  as 

for  disbunements.  lliis  practice  wiuranU  the  supposition  that  a  krge 
portion  of  it  was  habitually  accumulated,  and  not  expended. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  18>  17.  He  does  not  give  the  amount,  which  I  transcribe 
from  Curtius^  v.  6,  10. 

'  Diodor.  xrii.  70.  Ol  MtuctdAvts  iwQ€a-aVf  tovs  fup  &fdpas  frarras 
<l)wevovr€s,  ras  dc  KTrfo-tis  duipTrdCovrts,  &c.     Curtius,  v.  6,  6. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  70,  71  i  Curtius,  v.  6,  3-7.  These  two  authors  con- 
cur in  the  main  features  of  the  massacre  and  plunder  in  Persepolis, 
permitted  to  the  soldiers  by  Alexander.  Arrian  does  not  mention  it : 
he  mentiona  only  the  deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to  bum  the 
palace  or  citadel,  out  of  revenge  on  the  Persian  name.  And  such  feeling, 
tssuming  it  to  exist,  would  also  naturally  dictate  the  general  licence  to 
pfamder  and  massacre.  Himsdf  entertaining  such  vindictive  feeling, 
and  r^arding  it  as  legitimate,  Alexander  would  either  presume  it  to 
eiiat,  or  love  to  kindle  it,  in  his  soldiers ;  by  whom  indeed  the  Ucenee 
to  plonder  vronld  be  sufficiently  welcomed,  with  or  vnthout  any  antece- 
dent aenttment  of  vengeance. 

The  story  (told  by  Diodoms,  Curtius,  and  Plutarch,  Alex.  38)  that 
Alexander,  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet,  was  first  instigated  by  the 
eourtezaa  Thais  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  accompanied 
her  to  begin  the'confiagration  with  his  own  hand — ^may  perhaps  be  so 
far  tme,  that  he  really  showed  himself  in  the  scene  and  helped  in  the 
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their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had  been  satiated,  Alex- 
ander arrested  the  massacre.  His  encouragement 
and  sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fury, 
provoked  by  unexpected  length  of  resistance,  such 
as  the  hanging  of  the  2000  Tyrians  and  the  drag- 
ging of  Batis  at  Gaza — but  a  deliberate  proceeding, 
intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification 
to  the  soldiery,  but  still  more  as  an  imposing  mani- 
festation of  retributive  vengeance  against  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Persian  invaders.  In  his 
own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander  described 
the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as  having  been 
ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy  \ 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he 
suffered  his  main  army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more 
of  repose  at  or  near  Persepolis.  But  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division,  traversed  the 
interior  of  Persis  proper ;  conquering  or  receiving 
into  submission  the  various  towns  and  villages^. 
The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced  was 
offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the 
Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity 
of  the  season  and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen 
country.     Neither  physical   dij9lculties,    however, 


burning.  But  that  his  resolution  to  hum  was  deliherately  tak^  and 
even  maintained  against  the  opposition  of  esteemed  officers,  is  established 
on  the  authority  of  Arrian. 

*  Plutarch,  Aleiand.  37.  ♦cJvom  fUv  oZv  ivravBa  voKvv  t^v  SXio-KOfU" 
vav  y€ift<rBai  oiivcVccrc*  ypa<f>€i  yh.p  avrbf,  o>r  vofii[»v  avr» 
TovTO  XvcrirfXcii/  cxcXevci/  diroa'<f>dTT€a$at  rovs  avBp^wovi' 
vo filer fAOTos  Si  €vp€2v  TrkrjBos  B<rov  eV  Sovcroir,  lijp  5c  SKktjv  Koraaictwjy 
KOI  t6v  rrXovTov  iKKOfjuirBrjvai  <f>r}a'i  fivpioig  opixols  ^cvyccri,  koi  frcvrairur- 
^CKiais  KuprjXois.  That  ivravQa  means  Persepolis,  is  shown  by  the  im* 
mediately  following  comparison  with  the  treasure  found  at  Susa. 

»  Diod.  xvii.  73 ;  Curtius,  v.  6,  12-20. 
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Dor  human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  com- 
plete master  of  Persis ;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted 
that  province  with  his  whole  army,  to  follow  Darius 
into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3000 
Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridates, 
who  had  surrendered  to  him  the  place,  the  title  of 
satrap  ^ 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  Darius  a 
king,  and  with  a  simple  body-guard  rather  than  an  wu^^^.  ^ 
army.  On  leaving  Arbela  after  the  defeat,  he  -had 
struck  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Media ;  having  only  a  few  attendants 
round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to 
preserve  his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable  pur- 
suer*. He  calculated  that,  once  across  these  moun- 
tains, Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time  unmo- 
lested, in  haste  to  march  southward  for  the  purpose 
of  appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizes  of  the 
campaign  —  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The 
last  struggles  of  this  ill-starred  prince  will  be  re- 
counted in  another  chapter. 

'  Curtias,  v.  6,  II.  '  Arrian,  iii.  16,  1-4. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER, AFTER  HIS  WINTER.QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,  DOWN 
TO  HIS  DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 

^.c.  330  From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's 
spring.  life — a  period  of  about  seven  years — his  time  was 
spent  in  conquering  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian 
empire,  together  with  various  independent  tribes 
lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary.  But  neither 
Greece,  nor  Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous 
western  acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see 
again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece — the 

The  first  ,./.,,  ,/^  .  /-ai 

four  Asiatic  subjcct  of  thcsc  volumcs — the  first  portion  of  Alex- 
campaigns  g^j^jgjj.>g  ^giatic  Campaigns  (from  his  crossing  the 
dTrtctTeTr-  Hcllespout  to  thc  couqucst  of  Persis,  a  period  of 
iortance'ii'  ^^^^  y^^^^»  March  334  B.C.  to  March  330  b.c), 
reference  to  thouffh  uot  of  dircct  bearing,  is  yet  of  material  im- 

Grecian  ^  xx       •  •       t  •       ^ 

history.  portaucc.  Having  m  his  first  year  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  he  had  by  these 
subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as  a  small  frac- 
tion into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  renovated  under 
his  imperial  sceptre.  He  had  accomplished  a  result 
substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been  brought 
about  if  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  incorporate  Greece 
with  the  Persian  monarchy,  had  succeeded  instead 
of  failing  \    Towards  the  kings  of  Macedonia  alone, 

^  Compare  the  language  addressed  by  Alexander  to  his  weaiy  soldiers. 
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the  subjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have  become 
complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from 
the  native  Persian  kings,  who  were  perfectly  ade- 
quate as  a  countervailing  and  tutelary  force,  had 
they  known  how  to  play  their  game.  But  all  hope 
for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished,  when 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to 
the  same  ruler  as  Fella  and  Amphipolis — and  that 
ruler  too,  tbe  ablest  general,  and  most  insatiate 
aggressor,  of  his  age ;  to  whose  name  was  attached 
tbe  prestige  of  success  almost  superhuman.  Still, 
against  even  this  overwhelming  power,  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home  tried  to  achieve  their 
liberation  with  the  sword :  we  shall  see  presently 
how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  **"  ^**' 

^  ^      -^  seven  yean, 

Asiatic  expedition,   in   which   he   conquered   the  ferthereast. 
Western  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  thus  an  no  similar 
important  effect  on  the  condition  and  destinies  of  u^""^ 
the  Grecian  cities — his  last  seven  years,  on  which  ^''*®'^* 
we  are  now  about  to  enter,  employed  chiefly  in 
conquering  the  Eastern  half,  scarcely  touched  these 
cities  in  any  way.    The  stupendous  marches  to  the 
rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  and  Hyphasis,  which  carried 
his  victorious  arms  over  so  wide  a  space  of  Central 
Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over  the 
Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings 
with  them,  and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cog- 
nizance.   To  the  historian  of  Greece,  therefore, 
these  latter  campaigns  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 

on  tbe  banki  of  the  Hyphasis  (Anian,  v.  26),  with  that  which  Herodo- 
tus puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes,  when  announcing  his  intended  ex- 
pedition against  Greece  (Herodot.  vii.  8). 
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B.C.  330, 
May-June. 

Darius  at 
Ekbatana — 
seeks  escape 
towards 
Baktria, 
when  he 
hears  of 
Alexander 
approacli- 
ing. 


included  withia  the  range  of  his  subject.  They 
deserve  to  be  told,  as  examples  of  military  skill  and 
energy,  and  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  antiquity — one  who,  though 
not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master  of  all  Greeks. 
But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them 
in  any  detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 

About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the 
battle  of  Arbela  to  the  time  when  Alexander  pre- 
pared to  quit  his  most  recent  conquest — Persia 
proper.  During  all  this  time,  Darius  had  remained 
at  Ekbatana  \  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to 
the  hope,  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the 
three 'southern  capitals  and  the  best  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  might  have  reached  the  point  of 
satiation,  and  might  leave  him  unmolested  in  the 
more  barren  East.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  that 
Alexander  was  in  movement  towards  him,  be  sent 
forward  his  harem  and  his  baggage  to  Hyrkania, 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Himself,  with  the  small  force  around  him,  followed 
in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure  in 
the  city  (7000  talents  =  £1,610,000  in  amount), 

^  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Ekbatana  here  meant  is  the 
modem  Hamadan.  See  a  valuable  Appendix  added  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  to 
the  sixth  volume  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in  which  this  question  ii 
argued  against  Mr.  Williams. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes — "  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
roads  in  Persia ;  nor  are  they  much  required,  for  the  use  of  wheel  car- 
riages has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nothing  can  be 
more  rugged  and  difficult  than  the  paths  which  have  been  cut  over  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded  and  intersected  "  (ch.  xxiv.  vol.  ii. 
p.  625). 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  as  in  others,  the  modem  state  of  Persia  must 
be  inferior  to  the  ancient ;  witness  the  description  given  by  Herodotns 
of  the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa. 
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and  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates  into  the 
territory  of  Parthy6n6.  His  only  chance  was  to 
escape  to  Baktria  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
empire,  ruining  the  country  in  his  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  pursuers.  But  this  chance  dimi- 
nished every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few 
followers,  and  angry  disgust  among  many  who 
remained  ^ 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander 
Alexander  entered  it.     How  many  days  had  been  batana— ' 
occupied  in  his  march  from  Persepolis,  we  cannot  thl^e^hilT* 
say:  in  itself  a  long  march,  it  had  been  farther  ^aworipe. 
prolonged,  partly  by  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  '^^^^^*' 
intervening  mountaineers  called  Paraetakeni*,  partly 
by  rumours  exaggerating  the  Persian  force  at  Ek- 
batana, and  inducing  him  to  advance  with  precau- 
tion and  regular  array.     Rossessed  of  Ekbatana — 
the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
their  ordinary  residence  during  the  summer  months 
— he  halted  to  rest  his  troops,  and  establish  a  new 
base  of  operations  for  his  future  proceedings  east- 
ward.    He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal  dep6t ;  de- 
positing in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Harpalus 
as  treasurer,  with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  Mace- 
donians, the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  past  con- 
quests,  out  of  Susa  and  Persepolis;  amounting, 
we  are  told,  to   the  enormous   sum  of   180,000 
talents  =  £41,400,000   sterling^.      Parmenio  was 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  this  import- 

*  Arrian,  iii.  19,  2-9 ;  iii.  20,  3,  '  Arrian,  iii.  19,  6. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  19,  14;  Diodor.  xvii.  80.  Diodorus  had  before  stated 
(xvii.  66,  71 )  the  treasure  in  Susa  as  being  49,000  talents,  and  that  in 
Persepohs  as  120,000.  Arrian  announces  the  treasure  in  Susa  as  50,000 
talents — Curtius  gives  the  uncomed  gold  and  silver  alone  as  50,000 
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ant  post,  and  of  the  military  force  left  in  Media ; 
of  which  territory  Oxodates»  a  Persian  who  had 
been  imprisoned  at  8usa  by  Darius^  was  named 
satrap'. 
B.C.330.  At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh 

June— July,  ^  '* 

Alexander    ^^vc^  of  6000   Grccian    mercenaries*,   who    had 
sendshome  marched  from  Kilikia  into  the  interior,  probably 

the  Thessa-  '    *^  ^ 

lian  cavalry  crossing  thc  Euphratcs  and  Tigris  at  the  same 
for'him  now  points  as  Alexander  himself  had  crossed.  Hence 
l°mrrTde-  he  was  enabled  the  better  to  dismiss  his  ThessaUan 
Wwe.  cavalry,  with  other  Greeks  who  had  been  serving 
during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and  who 
now  wished  to  go  home^.  He  distributed  among 
them  the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their 
full  pay,  and  gave  them  the  price  of  their  horses, 
which  they  sold  before  departure.  The  operations 
which  he  was  now  about  to  commence  against  the 
eastern  territories  of  Persia  were  not  against  regular 
armies,  but  against  flying  corps  and  distinct  native 
tribes,  relying  for  defence  chiefly  on  the  difficulties 
which  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or  mere  di- 
stance, would  throw  in  the  way  of  an  assailant. 
For  these  purposes  he  required  an  increased  num- 
ber of  light  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  impose  even 
upon  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  the  most  rapid  and 
fatiguing  marches,  such  as  none  but  his  Macedonian 
Companions  would  have  been  contented  to  execute; 
moreover  he  was  called  upon  to  act  less  with  large 
masses,  and  more  with  small  and  broken  divisions. 

talents  (r.  8,  11).    The  treasure  of  both  places  was  transported  to 
Ekbatana. 

"  Arrian,  iii.  20,  4.  «  Curtius,  v.  23,  12. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  19,  10 :  compare  v.  27,  7. 
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He  DOW  therefore  for  the  first  time  established  a 
regular  Taxis,  or  division  of  horse-bowmen ^ 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  suf-  Alexander 
ficient  for  these  new  arrangements,  Alexander  re-  Danu^'to 
commenced  his  pursuit  of  Darius.     He  hoped  to  atu^h^ 
get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  at  the  uklnghir 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Media ;  by  which  Gates^ 
was  understood  a  mountain-pass,  or  rather  a  road 
of  many  hours'  march,  including  several  difficult 
passes  stretching  eastward  along  the  southern  side 

^  Arrian,  iii.  24,  1.  rjdri  yap  avr^  kuX  iTntwcovriaToi  fjcrav  ro^tr. 

See  the  remarks  of  RUstow  and  Kochly  upon  the  change  made  by 
Alexander  in  hia  military  organiiatkm  about  this  period*  aa  soon  aa  he 
found  that  there  was  "no  farther  chance  of  a  large  collected  Persian 
force,  able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  Kriegs- 
weaena,  p.  252  seq,)*  The  change  which  they  point  out  waa  real,-^but 
I  think  they  exaggerate  it  in  degree. 

'  The  passes  called  the  Caspian  Gates  appear  to  be  those  described 
by  Morier,  Fraser,  and  other  modem  travellers,  as  the  series  at  narrow 
talleya  and  defiles  called  Ser^Deiobi  Sirdari>  or  Sardara  Khan, — on  the 
southernmost  of  the  two  roads  which  lead  eastward  from  Teheran  to- 
wards Damaghan,  and  thence  farther  eastward  towards  Mesched  and 
Herat.  See  the  note  of  Mtitcel  in  his  edition  of  Curtius,  t.  35,  2, 
p.  489 ;  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  363 ;  Fraser'a 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  291. 

The  long  range  of  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends 
from  I«esser  Media  and  Armenia  in  an  easterly  direction  along,  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  northern  declivity,  covered  by 
prodigious  forests  with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great  breadth  reaching 
to  the  Caspian,  comprehends  the  moist  and  fertile  territories  now  de- 
nominated Ghilan  and  Masanderan«  The  eastern  portion  of  Mazande- 
ran  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Hyrkania,  then  productive  and  po- 
pulous ;  while  the  mountain  range  itself  was  occupied  by  various  rude 
and  warlike  tribes — Kadusii,  Mardi,  Tapyri«  &c.  The  mountain  range, 
now  called  Elburz,  includes  among  other  lofty  eminenoes  the  very  high 
peak  of  Demavend. 

The  road  firom  Ekbatana  to  Baktra,  along  which  both  the  flight  of 
Dariui  and  the  pursuit  of  Alexander  lay,  passed  along  the  broken 
ground  skirting  the  southern  fiank  of  the  mountain  range  Elburz.  Of 
this  broken  ground  the  Caspian  Gates  formed  the  worst  and  most  diffi- 
cult portion. 
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of  the  great  range  of  Taurus  towards  Parthia.  He 
marched  with  his  Companion-cavalry,  the  light- 
horse,  the  Agrianians,  and  the  bowmen — the  greater 
part  of  the  phalanx  keeping  up  as  well  as  it  could 
— to  Rhagae,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Caspian 
Gates ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven  days,  by 
exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  well  as  horses 
were  disabled  on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all 
speed,  he  learnt  that  Darius  had  already  passed 
through  the  Caspian  Gates.  After  five  days  of  halt 
at  Rhagae,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander 
passed  them  also.  A  day's  march  on  the  other 
side  of  them,  he  was  joined  by  two  eminent  Per- 
sians, Bagistanes  and  AntibSlus,  who  informed  him 
that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life\ 
B.C.  330,  The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done, 

Conspiracy    wcrc  Bcssus,  satrap  of  Baktria — Barsaentes,  satrap 
formed        ^f  Drangiaua  and   Arachosia — and  Nabarzanes, 

against  o 

Darius  by  general  of  the  regal  guards.  The  small  force  of 
others,  wiio  Darius  having  been  thinned  by  daily  desertion, 
i^rson.'^  most  of  ihosc  who  remained  were  the  contingents 
of  .the  still  unconquered  territories,  Baktria,  Ara- 
chosia, and  Drangiana,  under  the  orders  of  their 
respective  satraps.  The  Grecian  mercenaries,  1500 
in  number,  and  Artabazus,  with  a  band  under  his 
special  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  Darius,  but 
the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed  their  own 
satraps.  Bessus  and  his  colleagues  intended  to 
make  their  peace  with  Alexander  by  surrendering 
Darius,  should  Alexander  pursue  so  vigorously  as 
to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape ;  but  if  they  could 

»  Airian,  iii.  20,  21. 
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obtain  time  to  reach  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  they 
resolved  to  organise  an  energetic  resistance,  under 
their  own  joint  command,  for  the  defence  of  those 
eastern  provinces — the  most  warlike  population  of 
the  empire ^  Under  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  case,  this  plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpro- 
mising that  could  be  proposed.  The  chance  of  re- 
sisting  Alexander,  small  as  it  was  at  the  best, 
became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command  of 
Darius,  who  had  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from 
the  field  of  battle,  betraying  both  his  friends  and  his 
empire,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  full  force  of 
Persia.  For  brave  and  energetic  Persians,  unless 
they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the  in- 
vader, there  was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  conspirators  intended 
at  first  anything  worse.  At  a  village  called  Thara 
in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold — 
placed  him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the 
Baktrian  troops, — and  thus  carried  him  onward, 
retreating  as  fast  as  they  could ;  Bessus  assuming 
the  command.  Artabazus,  with  the  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  quit- 
ted the  army  in  disgust,  and  sought  refuge  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Tapuri  bordering  on  Hyrkania 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea*. 

'  Masistes^  after  the  shocking  outrage  upon  his  wife  by  Queen  Ame- 
Btris,  was  going  to  Baktria  to  organise  a  revolt :  see  Herodot.  ix.  113 — 
about  the  importance  of  that  satrapy. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  21-23.  Justin  (xi.  15)  specifies  the  name  of  the  place — 
Thara.  Both  he  and  Curtius  mention  the  golden  cAatn  (Curtius,  v.  34, 20). 
Probably  the  conspirators  made  use  of  some  chains  which  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  Among  the  presents 
giren  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  to  the  surgeon  Demokedes,  there 
were  two  purs  of  golden  chains — AeDpceroi  dfj  fuv  Aap€ios  trtbiviv  xpv- 
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Prodigious  On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Alexander  strained 
Alexander  cvery  ncrve  to  overtake  the  fugitives  and  get 
l^rget  pos-  possession  of  the  person  of  Darius.  At  the  head 
Dwius^^He  ^^  ^^^  Companion-cavalry,  his  light-horse,  and  a 
surprises      bodv  of  iufantrv  picked  out  for  their  strength  and 

the  Persian  /.  ,  ,.  i/.     •        •  i  -^l 

corps,  but  activity,  be  put  himself  m  instant  march,  with 
Darius  to"^*  nothing  but  arms  and  two  days'  provisions  for  each 
man ;  leaving  Kraterus  to  bring  on  the  main  body 
by  easier  journeys.  A  forced  march  of  two  nights 
and  one  day,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  midday 
repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July),  brought  him 
at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp  which  his  inform- 
ant Bagistanes  had  quitted.  But  Bessus  and  his 
troops  were  already  beyond  it,  having  made  con- 
siderable advance  in  their  flight ;  upon  which  Alex- 
ander, notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  both  of  men 
and  horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through 
all  the  night  to  the  ensuing  day  at  noon.  He  there 
found  himself  in  the  village  where  Bessus  had  en* 
camped  on  the  preceding  day.  Yet  learning  from 
deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved  to  hasten 
their  retreat  by  night  marches,  he  despaired  of 
overtaking  them,  unless  he  could  find  some  shorter 
road.  He  was  informed  that  there  was  another 
shorter,  but  leading  through  a  waterless  desert. 
Setting  out  by  this  road  late  in  the  day  with  his 
cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty-five  miles 
during  the  night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by 
complete  surprise  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Persians,  marching  in  disorder  without  arms, 
and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so 

a4up  dvo  C9vy€fn» — Herodot.  iii.  130 :  comptre  iii.  15.     The  Penbii 
king  and  grandeet  habitually  wore  golden  chaina  loimd  neck  and  anni. 
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panic-struck  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their 
indefatigable  conqueror,  that  they  dispersed  and 
fled  without  any  attempt  to  resist.  In  this  critical 
moment,  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged  Darius  to 
leave  his  chariot,  mount  his  horse,  and  accompany 
them  in  their  flight.  But  he  refused  to  comply. 
They  were  determined  however  that  he  should  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  whereby  his 
name  would  have  been  employed  against  them,  and 
would  have  materially  lessened  their  chance  of  de- 
fending the  eastern  provinces ;  they  were  moreover 
incensed  by  his  refusal,  and  had  contracted  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  contempt  to  which  they  were  glad  to 
give  efiect.  Casting  their  javeUns  at  him,  they  left 
him  mortally  wounded,  and  then  pursued  their 
flight  \  His  chariot,  not  distinguished  by  any 
visible  mark,nor  known  even  to  the  Persian  soldiers 
themselves,  was  for  some  time  not  detected  by  the 
pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier  named 
Polystratus  found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  his  last  words;  wherein  he  expressed  thanks 
to  Alexander  for  the  kind  treatment  of  his  captive 
female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that  the  Persian 
throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so 
generous  a  conqueror.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  never  lived  to  see  Alexander  himself^. 

Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  inde« 

^  *'  Ranit  apud  Medos  regum  cruor ;  unaque  cuncto 

Poena  manet  generi :  quamvis  crudelibus  oeque 
Paretar  dominu."— -(Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  p.  478.) 

Conrt  conspiracies  and  assassinations  of  the  prince,  however,  were 
not  unknown  either  among  the  Achsemenidse  or  the  Arsakidse. 

*  This  account  of  the  remarkable  incidents  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Darius,  is  taken  mainly  from  Arrian  (iii.  21),  and  seems 
one  of  the  most  authentic  chapters  of  his  work.    He  is  very  sparing  in 
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Disappoint-  fatigablc  marches  of  the  last  four  days,  not  without 
Au?xinder     tlestructiou  to  many  men  and  horses,  for  the  express 
mulld^      purpose  of  taking  Darius  alive.    It  would  have  been 
nll^hfsaiive.  ^  gratification  to  his  vanity  to  exhibit  the  Great 
King  as  a  helpless  captive,  rescued  from  his  own 
servants  by  the  sword  of  his  enemy,  and  spared  to 
occupy  some  subordinate  command  as  a  token  of 
ostentatious  indulgence.  Moreover,  apart  from  such 
feelings,  it  would  have  been  a  point  of  real  advan- 
tage to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by  means  of 
wliose  name  Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to 
stifle  all  farther  resistance  in  the  extensive  and  im- 
perfectly known  regions  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates.    The  satraps  of  these  regions  had  now  gone 
thither  with  their  hands  free,  to  kindle  as  much 
Asiatic  sentiment  and  levy  as  large  a  force  as  they 
could,  against  the  Macedonian  conqueror ;  who  was 
obliged  to  follow  them,  if  he  wished  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire.     We  can  understand 
therefore  that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in 
deriving  no  result   from  this  ruinously  fatiguing 
march,   and   can  the   better  explain  that   savage 
wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting 
against  the  satrap  Bessus. 
Regal  fu-         Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried, 
"towed  upon  With  fuU  pompaudceremonialjiuthe  regal  sepulchres 
^rJand^*'  of  Persis.     The  last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince 

"Qnduct. 

telling  what  passed  in  the  Persian  camp ;  he  mentions  indeed  only  the 
communications  made  hy  the  Persian  deserters  to  Alexander. 

Ciirtius  (v.  27-34)  gives  the  narrative  far  more  vaguely  and  loosely 
than  Arrian,  but  with  ample  details  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Per- 
sian camp.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  from  whom  these  de- 
tails were  borrowed.  In  the  main  they  do  not  contradict  the  narrative 
of  Arrian,  but  rather  amplify  and  dilute  it. 

Diodorus  (xvii.  73),  Plutarch  (Alexand.  42,  43),  and  Justin  (xi.  15) 
give  no  new  information. 
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have  been  described  with  almost  tragic  pathos  by 
historians;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  history 
better  calculated  to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  re- 
gard simply  the  magnitude  of  his  fall,  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  to  defeat, 
degradation,  and  assassination.  But  an  impartial 
review  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  main 
cause  of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness — his  long 
apathy  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  abandonment 
of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  in  the  fond  hope  of  repurchasing 
queens  whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to  captivity 
— lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  his  personal 
cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  delibe- 
rately  brought  about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his 
conduct  throughout  the  struggle,  we  shall  find  little 
of  that  which  renders  a  defeated  prince  either  re- 
spectable or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the  greatest 
•  reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends 
and  countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means 
of  defending,  yet  threw  those  means  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  had  better  grounds  for  indul- 
gence* towards  him  than  his  conqueror  ;  for  whom 
he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the 
three  capitals,  and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  b.c.  330, 
every  way  the  dij9lculties  of  a  conquest,  in  itself  ^"^^* 

1        11      1  1  •  '111  Repose  of 

hardly  less  than  impracticable'.  Alexander 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alex-  army  at 

ander  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Darius  as  a  cap-  Ji^iuf?^" 

tive,  had  been  distressing  in  the  extreme  to  his  commen- 

soldiers,  who  required  a  certain  period  of  repose  cing  altera- 

demeanour. 
'  Arrian  (iii.  22)  g;ives  an  indulgent  criticism  on  Darius,  dwelling   He  becomei. 
cbiefly  upon  his  misfortunes,  but  calling  him  dvbpt  ra  fih  troXf/xMi,   Asiatized 
tmtp  TtFi  SKKoy  na\$aKS  re  Koi  ov  <f>p€vffp(i,  &c.  sootic  ' 
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Gradual 
aggravation 
of  these  new 
habits,  from 
the  present 
moment 


B.C.  330, 
September. 

Alexander 
conquers 
the  moun- 
tains im- 
mediately 
south  of  the 
Caspian. 
He  requires 
the  Greek 
mercenaries 
to  surrender 
mt  discre* 
tion. 


and  compensation.  This  was  granted  to  them  at 
the  town  of  Hekatompylus  in  Parthia,  where  the 
whole  army  was  again  united.  Besides  abundant 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  region,  the  soldiers 
here  received  a  donative  derived  from  the  large 
booty  taken  in  the  camp  of  Darius  \  In  the  enjoy- 
ment and  revelry  universal  throughout  the  army, 
Alexander  himself  partook.  His  indulgences  in 
the  banquet  and  in  wine-drinking,  to  which  he  was 
always  addicted  when  leisure  allowed,  were  now 
unusually  multiplied  and  prolonged.  Public  so- 
lemnities were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical 
exhibitions  by  artists  who  joined  the  army  from 
Greece.  But  the  change  of  most  importance  in 
Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  he  now  began  to 
feel  and  act  manifestly  as  successor  of  Darius  on 
the  Persian  throne;  to  disdain  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  Macedonian  habits,  and  to  assume 
the  pomp,  the  ostentatious  apparatus  of  luxurieSi 
and  even  the  dress,  of  a  Persian  king. 

To  many  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  the  conquest  of 
Persia  appeared  to  be  consummated  and  the  war 
finishedi  by  the  death  of  Darius.  They  were  re- 
luctant to  exchange  the  repose  and  enjoyments  of 
Hekatompylus  for  fresh  fatigues ;  but  Alexander, 
assembling  the  select  regiments,  addressed  to  them 


'  Curtiut,  vi.  6,  10;  ti.  6,  15.  Diodor.  xvii.  74..  Hekatompylus  was 
an  important  position,  where  several  roads  joii^ed  (Polyb.  z.  28).  It 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  roads  running  eastward  from  the  Caspian 
Gkites,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Elburz).  Its  locality 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty  :  Hitter  (Erdkunde,  part  viii.  465,  467) 
with  others  conceives  it  to  have  been  near  Damaghan ;  Forbiger  (Hand- 
bueh  der  Alten  Geographic,  vol.  ii.  p.  549)  places  it  father  eastward, 
near  Jai-Jerm.    Mr.  Long  notes  it  on  his  map,  as  nte  utdmown. 
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an  emphatic  appeal  which  revived  the  ardour  of 
air.     His  first  march  was>  across  one  of  the  passes 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Mount  Elburz,  into 
Hyrkania,  the  region  bordering  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Here  he  found  no  re- 
sistance ;    the   Hyrkanian  satrap   Phrataphernes, 
together  with  Nabarzanes,  Artabazus,  and  other 
eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves  to  him, 
and  were  favourably  received.     The  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, 1500  in  number,  who  had  served  with 
Darius,  but  had  retired  when  that  monarch  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent  envoys  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation. 
But  Alexander — reproaching  them  with  guilt  for 
having  taken  service  with  the  Persians,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Hellenic  synod — 
required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion;  which 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that 
an  otBcer  might  be  despatched  to  conduct  them  to 
him  in  safety^.     The  Macedonian  Andronikus  was 
sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi;  a 
name  seemingly  borne  by  several  distinct  tribes  in 
parts  remote  from  each  other,  but  all  poor  and 
brave  mountaineers.     These  Mardi  occupied  parts 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Elburz 
a  few  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and 
Ghilan).     Alexander  pursued  them  into  all  their 
retreats, — overcame  them,  when  they  stood  on  their 
defence,  with   great  slaughter, — and  reduced  the 

1  Thia  was  attested  by  his  own  letters  to  Antipater,  which  Plutarch 
had  seen  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  47).  Curtius  composes  a  long  speech  for 
Alexander  (vi.  7,  9). 

•  Arrian,  iii.  23,  15. 
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remnant  of  the  half-destroyed  tribes  to  sue   for 
peace'. 
Envoyi  From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a 

tnd"othcr*  westerly  direction,  he  returned  to  Hyrkania.  At 
broughfto^'  the  iirst  halt  he  was  met  by  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
treate?^'^  who  camc  to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  by 
various  Grecian  envoys  from  Sparta,  Chalkedon, 
and  SinopS,  who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  his 
flight.  Alexander  put  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  envoys,  considering 
Chalkedon  and  Sinop6  to  have  been  subjects  of 
Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to 
the  mercenaries,  he  made  a  distinction  between 
those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Persian  service  be- 
fore the  recognition  of  Philip  as  leader  of  Greece 
— and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later 
date.  The  former  he  liberated  at  once ;  the  latter 
he  required  to  remain  in  his  service  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andronikus,  on  the  same  pay  as  they  had 
hitherto  received*.  Such  was  the  untoward  con- 
clusion of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with  Persia ; 
a  system  whereby  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they 
known  how  to  employ  it  with  tolerable  sibility, 
might  well  have  maintained  their  empire  even 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander^. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  24, 4.  In  reference  to  the  moiuitain  tribes  called  Mardi, 
who  are  mentioned  in  several  different  localities — on  the  ports  of  Mount 
Taurus  south  of  the  Caspian,  in  Armenia,  on  Mount  Zagros,  and  ia 
Persis  proper  (see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  508-523;  Herodot.  i.  125),  we  may  note, 
that  the  Nomadic  tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
population  of  the  modem  Persian  Empire,  are  at  this  day  found  under 
the  same  name  in  spots  widely  distant :  see  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Arm^ 
nie  et  en  Perse,  p.  254. 
^  '  Arrian,  iii.  24,  8 ;   Curtius,  vi.  5,  9.    An  Athenian  officer  named 

Demokrates  slew  himself  in  despair,  disdaining  to  surrender. 

'  See  a  ciuious  passage  on  this  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  Cyropiedia 
of  Xenophon. 
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After  fifteen  days   of  repose   and   festivity   at  ^-c.zzo, 

Septerober* 

Zeudracarta,  the  chief  town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  M^rch  of 
marched  eastward  with  his  united  army  through  ^[^h""g^j, 
Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining  the  mo-  ward— his 
dern  Herat  with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  Aria  and 
Satibarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Aria,  came  to  him  near  ^''*"^*"*' 
the  border,  to  a  town  named  Susia^  submitted, 
and   was   allowed   to   retain    his   satrapy;    while 
Alexander,  merely  skirting  the  northern  border  of 
Aria,  marched  in  a  direction  nearly  east  towards 
Baktria  against  the  satrap  Bessus,  who  was  reported 
as  having  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Persia.     But 
it  was  discovered,  after  three  or  four  days,  that 
Satibarzanes  was  in  league  with  Bessus ;  upon  which 
Alexander  suspended   for   the  present   his  plans 
against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  forced  marches  to 
Artakoana,  the  chief  city  of  Aria^.     His  return  was 
so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that  the  Arians  were  over- 
awed, and  Satibarzanes  was  obliged  to  escape.     A 

^  Arrian^iii.  25,3-8.  Droysen  and  Dr.  Thirl  wall  identify  Susia  with  the 
town  now  called  T^  or  Toos,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Mesched.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  177)  thinks  that  this  is  too  much  to 
the  west,  'and  too  far  from  Herat :  he  conceives  Susia  to  he  Zuzan,  on 
the  desert  side  of  the  mountains  west  of  Herat.  Mr.  Prinsep  (Notes  on 
the  historical  results  deducihle  from  discoveries  in  Afghanistan,  p.  14) 
places  it  at  Suhzawar,  south  of  Herat,  and  within  the  region  of  fertility. 

T^  seems  to  lie  in  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  more  than  the 
other  two  places  indicated;  Suhzawar  is  too  far  to  the  south.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  first  directed  his  march  from  Parthia  to  Baktria 
(in  the  line  from  Asterabad  to  Balkh  through  Margiana),  merely  touch* 
ing  the  borders  of  Aria  in  his  route. 

'  Artakoana,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  city  of  Alexandria  in  Ariis, 
are  both  supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide  with  the  localityof  Herat  (Wil- 
son, Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  152-177). 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to  Asterabad,  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Caspian ;  one  by  Schahrood,  which  is  533  English  miles ; 
the  other  by  Mesched,  which  is  688  English  miles  (Wilson,  p.  149). 
VOL.  XII.  S 
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B.C.  330, 
October. 

Proceedings 
against 
Philotas, 
fon  of  Par- 
menio,  in 
Drangiana. 
Military 
greatness 
and  consi- 
deration of 
the  family. 


few  days  enabled  him  to  crush  the  disaffected 
Arians  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  rear  di* 
vision  under  Kraterus.  He  then  marched  south- 
ward into  the  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Drangiana 
(the  modern  Seiestan),  where  he  found  no  resistance 
— the  satrap  Barsaentes  having  sought  safety  among 
some  of  the  Indians  ^ 

In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the 
revolting  tragedy,  of  which  Pbilotas  was  the  first 
victim,  and  his  father  Parmenio  the  second.  Par- 
menio,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  therefore  little 
qualified  for  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  eastern  satrapies,  had  been  left  in  the 
important  post  of  commanding  the  great  dep6t  and 
treasure  at  Ekbatana.  His  long  military  experience, 
and  confidential  position  even  under  Philip,  ren- 
dered him  the  second  person  in  the  Macedonian 
army,  next  to  Alexander  himself.  His  three  sons 
were  all  soldiers.  The  youngest  of  them,  Hektor, 
had  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in 
the  suite  of  Alexander  in  Egypt ;  the  second,  Ni- 
kanor,  had  commanded  the  hypaspists  or  light  in- 
fantry, but  had  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, a  short  time  before';  the  eldest,  Philotas, 
occupied  the  high  rank  of  general  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, in  daily  communication  with  Alex- 
ander, from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas,  from  Kebalinus, 
brother  of  a  youth  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  sol- 

*  Arrian,  iii.  25 ;  Curtiut,  tL  24,  36.  The  territoiy  of  the  Drangi^  or 
Zarangi,  southward  from  Aria,  coincides  generally  with  the  modera 
Seistan,  adjoining  the  lake  now  called  Zareh,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  the  river  Hilinend. 

«  Arrian,  iii.  26,  6 ;  Curtius,  iv.  8,  7 ;  vi;  6,  19. 
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dier»  Darned  Dimnus  of  Cbalastra,  had  made  boast  to  Revelation 
Nikoraachus,  his  intimate  friend  or  beloved  person,  °end*er^n. 
under  vows  of  secrecy,  of  an  intended  conspiracy  JJide*^by 
against  Alexander,  inviting  him  to  become  an  ac-  ^^^p^y^JJ^ 
complice  ^    Nikomachus,  at  first  struck  with  ab-  forthepur- 
horrence,  at  length  simulated  compliance,  asked  being  com. 
who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dimnus,  and  received  "*ai«- 
intimation  of  a  few  names;  all  of  which  he  presently  phtbtM 
communicated  to  his  brother  Kebalinus,  for  the  <*«>«•  «">* 

'  mention  it 

purpose  of  being   divulged.     Kebalinus  told  the  toAiex- 
facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him  to  mention  them  is  com- 
to  Alexander.     But  Philotas,  though  every  day  in  ""hriatter 
communication  with  the  king,  neglected  to  do  this  Ino^ther 
for  two  days ;  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to  sus-  ^iiannci. 
pect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation 
to  be  made  to  Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages 
named  Metron.     Dimnus  was  immediately  arrested, 
but  ran  himself  through  with  bis  sword,  and  expired 
without  making  any  declaration^. 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  every  thing  Alexander 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  an^^JJi\h 
indignantly  sent  for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  but^^ts 
bad  omitted  for  two  days  to  communicate  what  he  h'^^P^"*"" 

tion,  and 

bad  heard.     Philotas  repUed,  that  the  source  from  professes  to 
which  it  came  was  too  contemptible  to  deserve  th^VcT 
notice — that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  attach 
importance  to  the  simple  declarations  of  such  a 
youth  as  Nikomachus,  recounting  the  foolish  boasts 

*  Curtius,  vi.  7,  2.  "Dimnus,  modicse  apud  regem  auctoritatis  et 
gratue,  ezoleti,  cm  Nicomacho  erat  nomen,  amore  flagrabat,  obsequio 
nni  liln  dediti  corpoiis  vinctiu."  Plutarch,  Alex.  49 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  79. 

*  Curt.  Ti.  7»  29;  Plutarch,  Alex.  49.  The  latter  tayt  that  Dimnus 
reaisted  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  was  killed  by  him  in  the 
combat. 
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addressed  to  him  by  a  lover.     Alexander  received, 
or  affected  to  receive,  the  explanation,  gave  his 
hand  to  Philotas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  talked 
to  him  with  his  usual  familiarity  ^ 
Ancient  But  it  soou  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be 

^n*t  taken  of  this  incident  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
fdvlmu^  Philotas,  whose  free-spoken  criticisms  on  the  pre- 
iUdTmto^  tended  divine  paternity,  —  coupled  with  boasts, 
ruin  him.  (hat  he  and  his  father  Parmenio  had  been  chief 
agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, — had  neither  been 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.  These  and  other  self-praises, 
disparaging  to  the  glory  of  Alexander,  had  been 
divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philotas  was  at- 
tached ;  a  beautiful  Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna, 
named  AntigonS,  who,  having  first  been  made  a 
prize  in  visiting  Samothrace  by  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  was  afterwards  taken  amidst  the 
spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedonians  victorious 
at  Issus.  The  reports  of  Antigon^,  respecting  some 
unguarded  language  held  by  Philotas  to  her,  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Kraterus,  who  brought 
her  to  Alexander,  and  caused  her  to  repeat  them  to 
him.  Alexander  desired  her  to  take  secret  note  of 
the  confidential  expressions  of  Philotas,  and  report 
them  from  time  to  time  to  himself^. 
Kraterus  It  thus  tumcd  out  that  Alexander,  though  con- 

^e^jelioTs  tinning  to  Philotas  his  high  military  rank,  and 
and  Phi!"*°  talking  to  him  constantly  with  seeming  confidence, 
lotas.  Alex-  had  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  ever  since  his 

ander  is  " 

persuaded  ,  q^j^^  ^j.  7  33.  «  Philotas  respondit,  Cebalinum  quidem  scorti 

toputtliem  ,        ,      ,.  ,  .  ,     .  .     /;., 

both  sermonem  ad  se  detuhsse,  sed  ipsiim  tarn  levi  aucton  nihil  credidisse 

to  death.        — veritum,  ne  jurgium  inter  amatorem  et  exoletum  non  sine  risu  aliorum 

detulisset." 

«  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48. 
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conquest  of  Egypt  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  disliked 
and  suspected  him,  keeping  him  under  perpetual 
watch  through  the  suborned  and  secret  communica- 
tions of  a  treacherous  mistress*.  Some  of  the  generals 
around  Alexander — especially  Kraterus,  the  first 
suborner  of  Antigon^ — fomented  these  suspicions, 
from  jealousy  of  the  great  ascendency  of  Parmenio 
and  his  family.  Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was 
ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour,  so 
as  to  have  made  many  enemies  among  the  soldiers*. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects  on  this 
head — defects  which  he  shared  with  the  other 
Macedonian  generals,  all  gorged  with  plunder  and 
presents^— his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  military  merits 
stand  attested  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  had  con- 
tinued to  employ  him  in  the  highest  and  most 
confidential  command  throughout  all  the  long  sub- 
sequent interval  ;•  and  that  Parmenio  was  now 
general  at  Ekbatana,  the  most  important  military 
appointment  which  the  king  had  to  confer.  Even 
granting  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus  to  be  trust- 
worthy, there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas, 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48,  49.   Up6s  ^c   avrbv  'AXcfavdpov  ck  wdvv 

TToW&v  xp6vo>v  irvyxP-vi  btaPf^Xrffuvos  (Philotas) *0  fiiv  oZv 

^iXfibrar  €iripovXev6fji€Vos  ovras  rjyvoft,  Koi  avtnjv  rfj  *AvTiy6v]j  ttoXXci  koI 
vphs  opyrfv  Koi  iKyaKavxiav  prjfjLaTa  Ka\  X&yovs  Kara  row  PaciXctos 
av€7rirffi€iovs  vpoUfxevos. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  recognised  these  previous  communica- 
tions made  to  Alexander  against  Philotas  in  Egypt,  but  stated  that  he 
did  not  believe  them  (Arrian,  iii.  26,  1). 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  40-48;  Curtius,  vi.  11,  3. 

*  Phylarchus,  Fragment.  41.  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  p.  539; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  39,  40.  Even  Eumenes  enriched  himself  much  ; 
though  being  only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he  could  not  take  the  same 
hberties  as  the  great  native  Macedonian  generals  (Plutarch,  Eume- 
nes, 2). 
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whose  name  had  not  been  included  among  the  ac- 
complices said  to  have  been  enumerated  by  Dimnus. 
There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  him,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  the  deposition  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander 
twice  without  communicating  it.     Upon  this  single 
fact,  however,  Kraterus  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Philotas  worked  so  effectually  as  to  inflame  the 
suspicions  and  the  pre-existing  ill  will  of  Alexander 
into  fierce  rancour.     He  resolved  on  the  disgrace, 
torture,  and  death,  of  Philotas, — and  ou  the  death 
of  Parmenio  besides  \ 
Arrest  of         To  accompUsh  this,   however,  against  the  two 
AhJlS^cr    highest  officers  in  the  Macedonian  service,  one  of 
bSoM'thi"*  them  enjoying  a  separate  and  distant  command— 
assembled     required  management.     Alexander  was  obliged  to 

soldiers.  He         ^  ,         /.     i.  /.     ,  i  i-  i  .  ,     *  • 

i«  con-  carry  the  feelmgs  of  the  soldiers  along  with  mm, 
and  to  obtain  a  condemnation  ffom  the  army ;  ac* 
cording  to  an  ancient  Macedonian  custom,  in  regard 
to  capital  crimes,  though  (as  it  seems)  not  uni- 
formly practised.  Alexander  not  only  kept  the  re- 
solution secret,  but  is  even  said  to  have  invited 
Philotas  to  supper  with  the  other  officers,  conversing 
with  him  just  as  usual^  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Philotas  was  arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed, — put 
in  chains, — and  clothed  in  an  ignoble  garb.  A 
miUtary  assembly  was  convened  at  daybreak,  before 
which  Alexander  appeared  with  the  chief  officers 
in  his  confidence.     Addressing  the  soldiers  in  a 

*  Plutarch,  Alexftnd.  49 ;  Curtras,  vi.  8. 

^  Curtius,  vi.  8,  16.  '^  Invitatus  est  etiam  Philotas  ad  ultimas  tihi 
epulas;  et  rex  non  coenare  modo,  sed  etiam  famihariter  coUoqui,  cum 
eo  quern  damuaverat,  sustinuit." 
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vehement  tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  he 
proclaimed  to  them  that  his  life  had  just  been  pro- 
videntially rescued  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
organized  by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as  his  best 
friends — Philotas  and  Parmenio — through  the  in- 
tended agency  of  a  soldier  named  Dimnus,  who  had 
slain  himself  when  arrested.  The  dead  body  of 
Dimnns  was  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  while 
Nikomachus  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward 
to  tell  their  story.  A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his 
sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor^  found  among  the  papers 
seized  on  the  arrest,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  Its 
terms  were  altogether  vague  and  unmeaning ;  but 
Alexander  chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his 
purpose^ 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  these  assembled  soldiers  by  such  de- 
nunciations from  Alexander  himself — revelations 
of  bis  own  personal  danger,  and  reproaches  against 
treacherous  friends.  Amyntas,  and  even  Koenus, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Philotas,  were  yet  more  un- 
measured in  their  invectives  against  the  accused^. 
They,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  with  whom  the 
arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example  of  vio- 
lent manifestation  against  him,  and  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  the  king's  danger.  Philotas  was  heard 
in  his  defence,  which,  though  strenuously  denying 
the  charge,  is  said  to  have  been  feeble.  It  was 
indeed  sure  to  be  so,  coming  from  one  seized  thus 
suddenly,  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvantages  ; 

1  Arrian,  iii.  26,  2.  Ae/fc  ^i  nro\§fuuos  tliraxBfjvat  ct  MaKtb6yas  ^t- 
XAropf  Koi  KaTTjyopfjtmi  aimv  Ifrxyp^t  'AXcfovSpw,  &c.  Curtius, 
Ti.  9,  13;  Diodor.  xvii.  80. 

*  Curtius,  vi.  9,  30. 
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while  a  degree  of  courage,  absolutely  heroic,  would 
have  been  required  for  any  one  else  to  rise  and 
presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.     A  soldier  named 
Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  Philotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated 
the  soldiers  with  contempt,  turning  them  out  of 
their  quarters  to  make  room  for  his  countless  re- 
tinue of  slaves.     Though  this  allegation  (probably 
enough  well-founded)  was  noway  connected  with 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  king,  it  harmonized 
fully  with  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and  wound 
them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury.    The  royal  pages 
began  the  cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they 
would  with  their  own  hands  tear  the  parricide  in 
pieces ^ 
Philotas  is        It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their 
fortil^e!  and  wrath  had  been  suflRciently  ungovernable  to  insti- 
confetlboth  g^^c  the  exccutiou  of  such  a  sentence  on  the  spot. 

h?ras"eif       -^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  "^^  ®"*'  ^^^  purpose  of  his  enemies. 

and  Par-  Awarc  that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal 
word,  with  nothing  better  than  the  faintest  negative 
ground  of  suspicion,  they  determined  to  extort  from 
him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify  their  own 
purposes,  not  only  against  him,  but  against  his 
father  Parmenio — whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing 
to  implicate.  Accordingly,  during  the  ensuing 
night,  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture.  Hephaes- 
tion,  Kraterus,  and  Koenus — the  last  of  the  three 
being  brother-in-law  of  Philotas^ — themselves  su- 

»  Curtius,  vi.  1 1 , 8.  "  Turn  vero  imiversa  concio  accensa  eat,  et  k  cor- 
poris custodibus  initium  factum,  clamantibus,  discerpendum  esse  parri- 
cidam  manibus  eonim.  Id  quidem  Philotas,  qui  graviora  aupplicia  me- 
tueret,  baud  sane  iniquo  animo  audiebat." 

2  Curtius,  vi.  9,  30 ;  vi.  11,  11. 


memo. 
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perintended  the  ministers  of  physical  suflfering. 
Alexander  himself  too  was  at  hand,  but  concealed 
by  a  curtain.  It  is  said  that  Philotas  manifested 
little  firmness  under  torture,  and  that  Alexander, 
an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  against  the 
cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  so 
many  battles*.  All  who  stood  by  were  enemies, 
and  likely  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Philotas  in 
such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own  hatred.  The 
tortures  inflicted*,  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long 
continued,  wrung  from  him  at  last  a  confession, 
implicating  his  father  along  with  himself.  He  was 
put  to  death  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  those  whose 
names  had  been  indicated  by  Nikomachus,  were 
slain  also — apparently  by  being  stoned,  without 
preliminary  torture.  Philotas  had  serving  in  the 
army  a  numerous  kindred,  all  of  whom  were  struck 
with  consternation  at  the  news  of  his  being  tor- 
tured. It  was  the  Macedonian  law  that  all  kins- 
men of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to 
death  along  with  him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these 
men  slew  themselves,  others  fled  from  the  camp, 
seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could.  Such  was  the 
terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp,  that  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary 
law  for  the  occasion®. 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not 

>  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

*  Curtiiis,  vi.  11^  15.  "  Per  ultimos  deinde  cruciatus,  utpote  et  dam- 
natus  et  inimicis  in  gratiam  regis  torquentibus,  laceratur.  Ac  primo 
cjuidem,  quanqoam  hinc  ignis,  illinc  verbera,  jam  non  ad  qusestionem, 
sed  ad  poenam,  ingerebantur,  non  yocem  modo,  sed  etiam  gemitus  ha- 
bait  in  potestate ;  sed  postquam  intumescens  corpus  idceribus  flagello- 
rum  ictus  nudis  ossibus  incussos  ferre  non  poterat/'  &c. 

»  Curtius,  vi.  11,  20. 
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parmeniois  bc  safcly  left  alivc  after  the  atrocities  used  towards 
Ekbatana,    PUlotas ;    aod  to  kill  him,  moreover,  before  he 
andiron-      could  havc  time  to  hear  of  them,  since  he  was  not 
Ail^der.    ^^^V  '^^  oldcst,  most  rcspectcd,  and  most  influential 
of  all  Macedonian  officers,  but  also  in  separate  com* 
mand  of  the  great  dep6t  at  Ekbatana.     Alexander 
summoned  to  his  presence  one  of  the  Companioos 
named  Polydamas ;  a  particular  friend,  comrade,  or 
aide  de  camp,  of  Parmenio.     Every  friend  of  Phi- 
lotas  felt  at  this  moment  that  his  life  hung  by  a 
thread;    so   that  Polydamas   entered    the    king's 
presence  in  extreme  terror,  the  rather  as  he  was 
ordered  to  bring  with  him  his  two  younger  brothers. 
Alexander  addressed  him,  denouncing  Parmenio  as 
a  traitor,  and  intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be 
required  to  carry  a  swift  and  confidential  message 
to  Ekbatana,  ordering  his  execution.     Polydamas 
was  selected  as  the  attached  friend  of  Parmenio, 
and  therefore  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him. 
Two  letters  were  placed  in  his  hands,  addressed  to 
Parmenio ;  one  from  Alexander  himself,  conveying 
'  ostensibly  military  communications  and  orders  ;  the 
other,  signed  with  the  seal-ring  of  the  deceased  Phi* 
lotas,  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to 
the  father.  Together  with  these,  Polydamas  received 
the  real  and  important  despatch,  addressed  by  Alex- 
ander to  Kleander  and  Menidas,  the  officers  imme- 
diately subordinate  to  Parmenio  at  Ekbatana  ;  pro- 
claiming Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  di- 
recting them  to  kill  him  at  once.     Large  rewards 
were  offered  to  Polydamas  if  he  performed  this  com* 
mission  with  success,  while  his  two  brothers  were 
retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or  compunc- 
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tioD.  He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded 
— too  happy  to  purchase  this  reprieve  from  what 
had  seemed  impending  death.  Furnished  with  na- 
tive guides  and  with  swift  dromedaries,  he  struck  by 
the  straightest  road  across  the  desert  of  Khorasan, 
and  arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day — a 
distance  usually  requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to 
traversed  Entering  the  camp  by  night,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he  delivered  his  des- 
patch to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  concerted  mea- 
sures. On  the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Par- 
menio,  while  walking  in  his  garden  with  Kleander 
and  the  other  officers  marked  out  by  Alexander's 
order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  em- 
brace his  old  friendi  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  unsuspecting  veteran,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  letters  professedly  coming  from  Alexander  and 
Philotas.  While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in  the 
perusal,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab 
from  the  hand  and  sword  of  Kleander.  Other 
wounds  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  fell,  by  the 
remaining  officers, — the  last  even  after  life  had  de- 
parted*. 

>  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80;  Curtius,  vii.  2,  11-18. 

'  Curtius, yu.2,27.  The  proceedingt  respecting  Philotai  and  Parmenio 
are  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by  Curtius  i  but  his  details  are  iu 
general  harmony  with  the  brief  heads  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobidus — except  as  to  one  material  point.  Plutarch  (Alex.  49), 
Diodorus  (xrii.  79,  80),  and  Justin  (xii.  5),  also  state  the  facts  in  the 
•ame  manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear 
to  have  considered  that  Philotas  was  really  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander's  life.  But  when  we  analyse  what  they  are  reported 
to  have  said,  their  opinion  will  not  be  found  entitled  to  much  weight. 
In  the  first  place,  they  state  (Arr.  iii.  26,  1)  that  the  consjnrticy  qf  Phi- 
lotas had  been  bqfors  made  known  to  Alexander  while  he  was  in  Egypt, 
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Mutiny  of 
the  soldiers 
when  they 
learn  the 
assassina- 
tion of  Par- 
roenio — ap- 
peased by 
the  produc- 
tion of  Alex- 
ander's 
order. 


The  soldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on  bearing  of  this 
bloody  deed,  burst  into  furious  mutiny,  surrounded 
the  garden  wall,  and  threatened  to  break  in  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  their  general,  unless  Polydamas 
and  the  other  murderers  should  be  delivered  to  them. 
But  Kleander,  admitting  a  few  of  the  ringleaders, 
exhibited  to  them  Alexander's  written  orders,  to 
which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without  murmurs 
of  reluctance  and  indignation.  Most  of  them  di- 
spersed, yet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permission 
to  bury  Parmenio's  body.  Even  this  was  long  re- 
but that  he  did  not  then  believe  it.  Now  eighteen  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  stay  in  Egypt ;  and  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  going  on  for 
eighteen  months  is  preposterous.  That  Philotas  was  in  a  mood  in 
which  he  might  be  supposed  likely  to  conspire,  is  one  proposition ;  that 
he  actually  did  conspire,  is  another ;  Arrian  and  his  authorities  run  the 
two  together  as  if  they  were  one.  As  to  the  evidence  purporting  to 
prove  that  Philotas  did  conspire,  Arrian  tells  us  that  ''the  informers 
came  forward  before  the  assembled  soldiers  and  convicted  Philotas  with 
the  rest  by  other  indicia  not  obscure,  but  chiefly  by  this — that  Philotas 
confessed  to  have  heard  of  a  conspiracy  going  on,  without  mentioning 
it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a  day  in  his  presence  " — koi  tovs  lujwras 
Tov  tpyov  iTap€\66vras  efcXryfa*  $<Xa>ray  t€  kcli  tovs  dfi<f>*  avr^ 
&W01S  re  (\tyxois  ovk  d(f>aif€0-i,  Kal  fidXiara  di)  Srt  aMs 
^iXdn-as  ncirvadai  fjL€v — trvv^fprj,  &c.  What  these  other  indicia  were, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  we  may  see  how  slender  was  their  value,  when  we 
learn  that  the  non-revelation  admitted  by  Philotas  was  stronger  than 
any  of  them.  The  non-revelation,  when  we  recollect  that  Nikomachus 
was  the  only  informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of  fjojinrrhs,  as  if  there  were 
more),  proves  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  complicity  of  Philotas,  though 
it  may  prove  something  as  to  his  indiscretion.  Even  on  this  minor 
charge,  Curtius  puts  into  his  mouth  a  very  sufficient  exculpation.  Bat 
if  Alexander  had  taken  a  different  view,  and  dismissed  or  even  son- 
fined  him  for  it,  there  would  have  been  little  room  for  remark. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at  variance  with  Curtius,  is  that  he 
states  "  Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been  shot  to  death  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians " — thus,  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least  by  implication,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  tortured.  Now  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Justin, 
all  concur  with  Curtius  iu  affirming  that  he  was  tortured.  On  such  a 
matter,  I  prefer  theu*  united  authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus.    These  two  last-mentioned  authors  were  probably  quite  content 
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fused  by  Kleander,  from  dread  of  the  king's  displea- 
sure. At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent  to 
comply  in  part,  he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering  to 
them  the  trunk  alone  for  burial.  The  head  was 
sent  to  Alexander  ^ 

Among   the    many    tragical    deeds    recounted  Fear  and 
throughout  the  course  of  this  history,  there  is  none  dlfSd  b^^ 
more  revolting  than  the  fate  of  these  two  generals,  of VaimeSo 
Alexander,  violent  in  all  his  impulses,  displayed  on 
this  occasion  a  personal  rancour  worthy  of  his  fero- 
cious mother  Olympias,  exasperated  rather  than 
softened  by  the  magnitude  of  past  services  \  When 

to  believe  in  the  complicity  of  Philotas  upon  the  authority  of  Alexander 
himself;  without  troubling  themselves  to  criticise  the  proofs.  They 
tell  us  that  Alexander  vehemently  denounced  (Kanjyoprjtrai  Icrxypm) 
Philotas  before  the  assembled  soldiers.  After  this,  any  mere  shadow 
or  pretence  of  proof  would  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  let  us  recollect 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  his  promotion,  to  be  one  of  the  confidential 
body  guards  (o-wfuxTix^vXaiccr),  out  of  this  very  conspiracy,  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  the  condemned  Demetrius  (Ar- 
rian,  iii.  27,  11). 

How  little  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one 
whom  Alexander  hated,  may  be  seen  by  what  they  say  afterwards  about 
the  philosopher  Kallisthenes.  Both  of  them  affirmed  that  the  pages, 
condemned  for  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  deposed  against  Kalli- 
sthenes as  having  instigated  them  to  the  deed  (Arrian,  iv.  14,  1).  Now 
we  know,  from  the  authority  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  letters  Plu- 
tarch quotes  ( Alexand.  55),  that  the  pages  denied  the  privity  of  any  one 
else — maintaining  the  project  to  have  been  altogether  their  own.  To 
their  great  honour,  the  pages  persisted  in  this  deposition,  even  under 
extreme  tortures — though  they  knew  that  a  deposition  against  Kalli- 
sthenes was  desired  from  them. 

My  belief  is,  that  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Curtius,  and  Justin,  are  correct 
in  stating  that  Philotas  was  tortured.  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  have 
thought  themselves  warranted  in  omitting  this  fact,  which  they  pro- 
bably had  little  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon.  If  Philotas  was  not 
tortured,  there  could  have  been  no  evidence  at  all  against  Parmenio — 
for  the  only  evidence  against  the  latter  was  the  extorted  confession 
of  Philotas. 

»  Curtius,  vii.  2,  32,  33. 

'  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  Philotas  and  Parmenio, 
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we  see  the  greatest  officers  of  the  Macedonian  army 
directing  in  person,  and  under  the  eye  of  Alex- 
ander, the  laceration  and  burning  of  the  naked  body 
of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating  with 
their  own  hands  the  veteran  Parmenio, — we  feel 
how  much  we  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the  more  savage 
niyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalised.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  read,  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Mace- 
donia, who  had  shared  with  Parmenio  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Philip  as  well  as  of  Alexander, 
should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  proceedings, 
and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibi- 
lities to  himself.  Many  other  officers  were  alike 
alarmed  and  disgusted  with  the  transactions  \  Hence 
Alexander,  opening  and  examining  the  letters  sent 
home  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected  such 
strong  expressions  of  indignation,  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents 
into  a  division  by  themselves,  parting  them  off  from 
the  remaining  army^.  Instead  of  appointing  any 
substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, he  cast  that  body  into  two  divi- 
sions, nominating  Hephsestion  to  the  command  of 
one  and  Kleitus  to  that  of  the  other*. 
B.C.  330-  The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander 
*^^'  in  reducing  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the 

Conquest         _  .°    _  ^.  _  .^    .  *  r  i        • 

of  the  Pare  Paropamisadae  ;  the  modern  Seiestan,  Afghanistan, 
&*c?**Foun.  and  the  western  part  of  Kabul,  lying  between  Ghazna 

dation  of 

Alexandria     with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towards  the  conspirator  Orontes*  m 

ad  Cauca-      described  in  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  6. 

*"*"•  »  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

'  Curtius,  vii.  2,  36 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80 ;  Justin,  xii,  5. 

3  Arrian,  iii.  27>  8. 
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on  the  north,  Kandahar  or  Kelat  on  the  souths  and 
Furrah  in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined 
resistance,  but  his  troops  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  privation^  Near  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (ap- 
parently north-east  of  the  town  of  Kabul)  he  founded 
a  new  city,  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  where 
he  planted  7000  old  soldiers,  Macedonians,  and 
others  as  colonists'.     Towards  the  close  of  winter 

'  Afrian,  iii.  28,  2.  About  the  geography,  compare  WUson't  Ariana 
Antiqua,  p.  173-1/8.  "  By  perambulator,  the  distance  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  is  371  miles;  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul,  309  miles:  total 
688  miles  (English)."  The  principal  city  in  Drangiana  (Seiestan)  men- 
tioned  by  the  subsequent  Greek  geographers  is,  Prophthasia;  existing 
seemingly  before  Alexander's  arrival.  See  the  fragments  of  his  mensores, 
ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  135 ;  Plmy,  H.  N.  vi.  21.  The 
qnantity  of  remains  of  ancient  cities,  still  to  be  found  in  this  territory, 
is  remarkable.    Wilson  observes  this  (p.  154k 

'  Arrian,  iii.  28,  6 ;  Curtius,  yii.  3,  23 ;  Di^or.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria 
in  Ariis  is  probably  Herat ;  Alexandria  in  Arachosia  is  probably  Kan- 
dahar, But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  founded  by  Alexander,  either  in  Arrian  or  Curtius,  or  Diodorus. 
The  name  Alexandria  does  not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by  him ; 
for  several  of  the  Diadochi  called  their  own  foimdations  by  his  name 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593).  Considering  how  very  short  a  time  Alexander 
spent  in  these  regions,  the  wonder  is,  that  he  could  have  found  time  to 
establish  those  foundations  which  are  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by 
Arrian  and  bis  other  historians.  The  authority  of  Pliny  and  Steph. 
Byzant.  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  him  more. 
The  exact  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  cannot  be  determined,  for 
want  of  sufficient  topographical  data.  There  seems  much  probability 
that  it  was  at  the  place  caUed  Beghram,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of 
Kabul — in  the  way  between  Kabid  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  and  Anderab  on  the  north  side.  The  prodigious  number  of 
ooina  and  relics,  Greek  as  well  as  Mahometan,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mas* 
son  at  Beghram,  supply  better  evidence  for  identif}'ing  the  site  with  that 
of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  than  can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other 
locality.  See  Masson's  Narrative  of  Journeys  in  Affghanistan,  &c., 
vol.  iii.  ch.  7.  p.  148  seqq. 

In  crosiing  the  Hindoo-Koosh  from  south  to  north,  Alexander  pro- 
bably marched  by  the  pass  of  Bamian,  which  seems  the  only  one  among 
the  four  paaiet  open  to  an  anny  in  the  winter.  See  Wood's  Journey 
to  the  Oxuf»  p.  196. 
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he  crossed  over  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hiadoo- 
Koosh  ;  a  march  of  fifteen  days  through  regions  of 
snow,  and  fraught  with  hardship  to  his  army.  On 
reaching  the  north  side  of  these  mountains,  he  found 
himself  in  Baktria. 
Alexander        The  Baktriau  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed 

crosses  the        ,.,/.•..  ,  ,  i  n 

Hindoo-      the  title  of  king,  could  muster  no  more  than  a  aouiU 
co^uew"     force,  with  which  he  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
bImuX      then  retired  across  the  river  Oxus  into  Sogdiana, 
madepri.     destroying  all  the  boats.    Alexander  overran  Bak- 
tria  with  scarce  any  resistance  ;  the  chief  places, 
Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aornos  surrendering  to  him  on 
the  first  demonstration  of  attack.     Having  named 
Artabazus  satrap  of  Baktria,  and  placed  Archelaus 
with  a  garrison  in  Aornos  \  he  marched  northward 
towards   the    rivef  Oxus,  the  boundary  between 
Baktria  and  Sogdiana.     It  was  a  march  of  extreme 
hardship  ;  reaching  for  two  or  three  days  across  a 
sandy  desert  destitute  of  water,  and  under  very  hot 
weather.     The  Oxus,  six  furlongs  in  breadth,  deep, 
and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river  that  the 
Macedonians  had  yet  seen  *.    Alexander  transported 
his  army  across  it  on  the  tent-skins  inflated  and 
stuffed  with  straw.    It  seems  surprising  that  Bessus 
did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;   he  had 
however  been  abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at 
the  moment  when  he  quitted  their  territory.   Some 
of  his  companions,  Spitamenes  and  others,  terrified 

*  Arrian,  iii.  29,  3 ;  Curtius,  vii.  5,  1 . 

'  Arrian,  iii.  29, 4 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  509.  Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Arifto- 
bulus  were  much  more  awe-struck  with  the  Oxus,  than  with  either  the 
Tigris  or  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  (iv.  6,  13)  takes  his  standard  of  com- 
paxison,  in  regard  to  rivers,  from  the  river  Peneius  in  Thessaly. 
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at  the  news  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the  Oxus, 
were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  betraying 
their  leader ^  They  sent  a  proposition  to  this 
effect ;  upon  which  Ptolemy  with  a  light  division 
was  sent  forward  by  Alexander,  and  was  enabled, 
by  extreme  celerity  of  movements,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Bessus  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered  that 
he  should  be  held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar 
round  his  neck,  at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which 
the  army  were  marching.  On  reaching  the  spot, 
Alexander  stopped  his  chariot,  and  sternly  de- 
manded from  Bessus,  on  what  pretence  he  had  first 
arrested,  and  afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  bene* 
factor  Darius.  Bessus  replied,  that  he  had  not 
done  this  single-handed ;  others  were  concerned  in 
it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  themselves  lenient 
treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more, 
but  ordered  Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent 


'  Curtius,  vii.  5, 19.  The  exactness  of  Quintus  Curtius,  in  describing 
the  general  features  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  is  attested  in  the  strongest 
language  by  modem  travellers.  See  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
▼ol.  iL  ch.  8.  p.  211,  2nd  edit. ;  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  in  Persia, 
p.  282. 

But  in  the  geographical  details  of  the  country,  we  are  at  fault. 
We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  identify  more  than  one  or  two  of 
the  localities  mentioned,  in  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  proceedings, 
eith^  by  Curtius  or  Arrian.  That  Marakanda  is  the  modern  Samark  nd 
*-the  river  Polytimetus,  the  modem  Kohik — and  Baktra  or  Zariaspa  the 
modem  Balkh — appears  certain ;  but  the  attempts  made  by  commen- 
tators to  assign  the  site  of  other  places  are  not  such  as  to  carry  con- 
viction. 

In  fact,  these  countries,  at  the  present  moment,  are  known  only 
superficially  as  to  their  general  scenery ;  for  purposes  of  measurement 
and  geography,  they  are  almost  imknown ;  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  reads  the  Introduction  to  Erskine's  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Saltan  Baber. 

VOL.  XII.  T 
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back  as  prisoner  to  Baktra^ — where  we  shall  agaia 
hear  of  him. 
Matsacreof  In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a 
chid  J  and  small  town,  inhabited  by  the  Branchidae ;  descend- 
mi?K^per.  ants  of  thosc  Branchidae  near  Miletus  on  the  coast 
Kwander^  of  lonia,  who  had  admmistered  the  great  temple 
insogdiana.  j^qJ  oraclc  of  ApoUo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who 
had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the 
Persian  king  Xerxes,  150  years  before.  This  sur- 
render had  brought  upon  them  so  much  odium, 
that  when  the  dominion  of  Xerxes  was  overthrown 
on  the  coast,  they  retired  with  him  into  the  interior 
of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them  lands  in  the  distant 
region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  had 
ever  since  remained ;  bilingual  and  partially  dis* 
hellenised,  yet  still  attached  to  their  traditions  and 
origin.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once  more  in 
commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed. Alexander,  when  he  heard  who  they  were 
and  what  was  their  parentage,  desired  the  Milesians 
in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should  be  treated. 
But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor 
unanimous,  Alexander  announced  that  he  would 
determine  for  himself.  Having  first  occupied  the 
city  in  person  with  a  select  detachment,  he  posted 

*  Arrian,  iii.  30,  5-10.  These  details  are  peculiarly  authentic,  at 
coming  from  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 

Aristobulus  agreed  in  the  description  of  the  guise  in  which  Bessns 
was  exhibited,  but  stated  that  he  was  brought  up  in  this  way  by  8pit»- 
menes  and  Dataphernes.  Curtius  (vii.  24,  36)  follows  this  version. 
Diodorus  also  gives  an  accoimt  very  like  it,  mentioning  nothing  about 
Ptolemy  (xvii.  83). 
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his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave  orders 
not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire 
population  —  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  slain  without  arms  or  attempt  at  resistance, 
resorting  to  nothing  but  prayers  and  suppliant 
manifestations.  Alexander  next  commanded  the 
walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down, 
so  that  no  habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  any 
thing  except  solitude  and  sterility '.  Such  was  the 
revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy  victims  for  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gene- 
ration before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  him- 
self to  be  executing  the  wrath  of  Apollo  against  an 
accursed  race  who  had  robbed  the  temple  of  the 
God*.    The  Macedonian  expedition  had  been  pro- 

>  Cortias,  yii.  23 ;  Plutarch  de  Sexk  Numinis  Vindict^,  p.  557  B ; 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  518 :  compare  also  xiv.  p.  634,  and  xvii.  p.  814.  This 
last-mentioned  passage  of  Strabo  helps  us  to  imderstand  the  peculiarly 
strong  pious  fenrour  with  which  Alexander  regarded  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Bianchidse.  At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  in  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to 
Zeus  Ammon,  there  came  to  him  envoys  from  Biiletus,  annoimdng  that 
the  oracle  at  Branchidie,  which  had  been  silent  ever  since  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  had  just  begun  again  to  give  prophecy,  and  had  certified  the 
hct  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  besides  many  other  encoura- 
ging predictions. 

The  massacre  of  the  Branchidee  by  Alexander  was  described  by  Dio- 
dorus,  but  was  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  seventeenth  book  which 
is  lost ;  there  is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS.  after  cap.  83.  The  fact  is 
distinctly  indicated  in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  Book  xvii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these  descendants  of  the  Branchids  in 
Sogdiana,  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  by 
Alexander.  Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  said  anything 
about  it«  Their  silence  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain,  nor  does  it,  in 
my  judgement,  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  They  do  not 
feel  under  obligation  to  give  publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of  their  hero. 

'  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced,  in  explaining  the  subjugation  and 
ruin  of  Rroesus  king  of  Lydia,  that  he  had  thereby  expiated  the  sin  of 
his  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot.  i.  9 1 1  compare  vu  S6), 
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claimed  to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Persians  the 
ancient  wrongs  done  to  Greece  by  Xerxes  ;  so  that 
Alexander  would  follow  out  the  same  sentiment  in 
revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Branchidae  the 
acts  of  their  ancestors  —  yet  more  guilty  than 
Xerxes,  in  his  belief.  The  massacre  of  this  unfor- 
tunate population  was  in  fact  an  example  of  human 
sacrifice  on  the  largest  scale,  offered  to  the  Gods 
by  the  religious  impulses  of  Alexander,  and  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal,  when  he  sacrificed  3000  Grecian  pri- 
soners  on  the  field  of  Himera,  where  his  grand- 
father Hamilkar  had  been  slain  seventy  years  be- 
fore'. 

Alexander  then  continued  his  onward  progress, 
first  to  Marakanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of 
Sogdiana — next,  to  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he 
and  his  companions,  in  their  imperfect  geographical 
notions,  believed  to  be  the  Tanais,  the  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Europe*,     In  his  march,  he  left 

Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Lacedaemonians  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  expel  tlic  descendants  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Ky Ionian  sacrilege,  180  yean  before; 
they  addressed  this  injunction  with  a  view  to  procure  the  banishment  of 
Perikles,  yet  still  roU  0€ois  irpSyrov  Tifuopovprtt  (Thucyd.  i.  125-127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers  were  visited  upon  their  desoendantf, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  had  great  currency*  in  the 
ancient  world. 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  62.     See  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxxi.  p.  571  of  this  ffistory. 

3  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  16.  In  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle  (i.  13, 15-18) 
we  read  that  the  rivers  Baktrus,  Choaspes,  and  Araxes  flowed  ftom  the 
lofty  mountain  Parnasus  (Paropamisus  ?)  in  Asia ;  and  that  the  Araxes 
bifurcated,  one  branch  forming  the  Tanais,  which  fell  into  the  Pahu 
Mseotis.  For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  7^^  wepidboi  current  in  his  time. 
It  seems  plain  that  by  the  Araxes  Aristotle  must  mean  the  Jaxartes.  We 
see  therefore  that  Alexander  and  his  companions,  in  identifying  the 
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garrisops  in  various  towns',  but  experienced  no 
resistance,  though  detached  bodies  of  the  natives 
hovered  on  his  flanks.  Some  of  these  bodies, 
having  cut  off  a  few  of  his  foragers,  took  refuge 
afterwards  on  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  con- 
ceived  to  be  unassailable.  Thither  however  Alex* 
wder  pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his  lightest  and 
most  active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he 
succeeded  in  scaling  and  capturing  the  place.  Of 
its  defenders,  thirty  thousand  in  number,  three 
fourths  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished 
in  jumping  down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his 
soldiers  were  wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself 
received  a  shot  from  one  of  them  through  his  leg*. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that  nearly  all 
the  Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were  men 
little  suited  for  close  combat  hand  to  hand, — fight- 
ing only  with  missiles. 
Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  B.c.329, 


summer. 


the  foundation  of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name ;  Foundation 

,     ,  ,  .  •       .    •  •  of  Alexan- 

intended  partly  as  a  protection  against  incursions  driaai 
from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other  side  of  the  iZ7tT 
river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over  ^^V^f^^^, 
and  subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  opportunity^.     He  was  however 
called  off  for  the  time  by  the  news  of  a  wide-spread 
revolt  among  the  newly-conquered  inhabitants  both 
of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria.     He  suppressed  the  re- 

Jaxartes  with  the  Tanais,  only  followed  the  geographical  descriptions 
and  ideaa  current  in  their  time.  Humboldt  remarks  several  cases  in 
which  the  Greek  geographers  were  fond  of  supposing  bifurcation  of 
riyers  (Asie  Ceutrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  291). 

'  Arrian,  iv.  1,  5.  '  Arrian,  iii.  30,  17. 

'  Artian,  iv.  1, 3. 
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volt  with  his  habitual  vigour  and  celerity,  distri- 
buting his  troops  so  as  to  capture  five  townships  in 
two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  largest  of  the 
neighbouring  Sogdian  towns  (founded  by  the  Per- 
sian Cyrus),  immediately  afterwards.  He  put  all 
the  defenders  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Re- 
turning then  to  the  Jaxartes,  he  completed  in 
twenty  days  the  fortifications  of  his  new  town  of 
Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Khodjend),  with 
suitable  sacrifices  and  festivities  to  the  Gods.  He 
planted  in  it  some  Macedonian  veterans  and  Grre- 
cian  mercenaries,  together  with  volunteer  settlers 
from  the  natives  around  \  An  army  of  Scythian 
Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and 
attack  them.  Carrying  over  a  division  of  his  army 
on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  them  with  little 
difilculty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert. 
But  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  army 
suffered  much  from  thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to 
be  found  was  so  bad,  that  it  brought  upon  Alexander 
a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  life*.  This  chase, 
of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes  (seem- 
ingly in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand),  marked  the 
utmost  limit  of  Alexander's  progress  northward. 
B.C.  329-  Shortly  afterwards,  a  Macedonian  detachment, 
Aiexlnder  ^^^kilfully  couductcd,  was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana 
atzanaspa   by  Spitamcpcs  and  the  Scythians:  a  rare  misfor- 

m  Baktria  i  •    'i      a  i 

—be  causes  tune,  which  Alcxauder  avenged  by  overrunning  the 
brruti-''     region^  near  the  river  Polytimetus  (the  Kohik), 

lated  and 

''^^^"-  »  Arrian,  iv.  3,  17 ;  Curtius,  vii.  6,  26. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  5,  6  ;  Curtius,  vii.  9. 

«  Arrian,  iv.  6,  11 ;  Curtius,  vii.  9,  22,  The  river,  ctllod  by  tli6  Ma- 
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and  putting  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
towns  which  be  took.  He  then  recrossed  the 
Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  extreme  season  of  winter 
at  Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from  whence  his  communi- 
cations with  the  West  and  with  Macedonia  were 
more  easy,  and  where  be  received  various  reinforce- 
ments of  Greek  troops\  Bessus,  who  had  been 
here  retained  as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  for- 
ward amidst  a  public  assembly ;  wherein  Alexander, 
having  first  reproached  him  for  his  treason  to 
Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off — and 
sent  him  in  this  conditiop  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally 
slain  by  the  Medes  and  Persians^.  Mutilation  was 
a  practice  altogether  Oriental  and  non-Hellenic: 
even  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  to- 
wards his  hero,  censures  this  savage  order,  as  one 
among  many  proofs  how  much  Alexander  had 
taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.  We  may  remark 
that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded 
partly  on  disappointment  that  Bessus  had  frustrated 
his  toilsome  efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive — partly 
on  the  fact  that  the  satrap  had  committed  treason 
against  the  king's  person,  which  it  was  the  policy 
as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround  with 
a  circle  of  Deity^.    For  as  to  traitors  against  Persia, 

cedonians  Polytimetus  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  518),  now  bears  the  name  of 
Kohik  or  Zurufshan.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  east  of  Samarkand^ 
and  flowing  westward  on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bokhara.  It 
doea  not  reach  so  far  as  the  Oxus;  during  the  full  time  of  the  year, 
it  fidls  into  a  lake  called  Karakul ;  during  the  dry  months,  it  is  lost  in 
the  sands,  as  Arrian  states  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  299. 
«d.2nd.}. 

'  Arrian*  iv.  7, 1 ;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  12. 

^  Arrian,  iv,  7,  6. 

'  After  describing  the  scene  at  Rome,  when  the  Emperor  Galba  was 
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as  a  cause  and  country,  Alexander  had  never  dis- 
couraged, and  bad  sometimes  signally  recompensed 
them.  Mithrines,  the  governor  of  Sardis,  who 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impregnable 
fortress  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikua 
— the  traitor  who  perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself, 
had  done  most  harm  to  the  Persian  cause — ob- 
tained from  him  high  favour  and  promotion  ^ 
B.C.  328,  The  rude,  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sog- 

summer.  '  *  o 

Farther  diaua  wcrc  as  yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded 
of  Baktrlr  ^^  ^^^^^  resistance  was  by  wide  spaces  of  sandy 
and  sog-      desert,   by   the   neighbourhood    of  the    Scythian 

diana.  Halt  i  ,    ,         ,  r  n    - 

at  Mara-  Nomads,  and  by  the  presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a 
leader.  Alexander,  distributing  his  army  into  five 
divisions,  traversed  the  country  and  put  down  all 
resistance,  while  he  also  took  measures  for  esta- 
blishing several  military  posts,  or  new  towns,  in 
convenient  places*.  After  some  time  the  whole 
army  was  reunited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana — 
Marakanda — where  some  halt  and  repose  was  given^ 

deposed  and  assassinated  in  the  forum,  Tacitus  observes — ''Plures 
quam  centum  et  viginti  libellos  prsmia  exposcentium,  ob  aliquam  nota- 
bilem  ill&  die  operam,  VitelUus  posted  invenit,  omneaque  conquiri  et 
interfici  jussit :  non  honore  GaUxe,  sed  tradito  principibus  more,  muni- 
mentum  adprtssens,  inposierum  ultionem**  (Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  44). 

>  Arrian,  i.  17,  3 ;  iii.  16,  8.  Curtius,  iii.  12,  6 ;  v.  1,  44. 

^  Curtius  (vii.  10,  15)  mentions  sL\  cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alex- 
ander in  these  regions ;  apparently  somewhere  north  of  the  Oxus,  but 
the  sites  cannot  be  made  out.  Justin  (xii.  5)  alludes  to  twelve  founda- 
tions in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana. 

'  ArAan,  iv.  16,  4  ;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  1.  "  Sogdiana  regio  magn&  ex 
parte  deserta  est ;  octingenta  fere  stadia  in  latitudinem  vastse  solitudinet 
tenent." 

Respecting  the  same  country  (Sogdiana  and  Baktria),  Mr.  Erskine 
observes  (Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Baber,  p.  xliii.) : — 

"  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  broken,  and  divided  by  lofty 
hills ;  even  the  plains  are  diversified  by  great  varieties  of  soil,— some 
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During  this  halt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  b.c.  328. 
memorable  banquet   occurred  wherein  Alexander  Banquet  at 
murdered  Kleitus.    It  has  been  already  related  that  character 
Kleitus  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Gra-  fion  of  ' 
nikus,  by  cutting  off  the  sword  arm  of  the  Persian  ^***'"'* 
Spitbridates  when  already  uplifted   to  strike  him 
from  behind.     Since  the  death  of  Philotas,  the  im* 
portant  function  of  general    of  the  Companion- 
cavalry  had  been  divided  between  Hephaestion  and 
Kleitus.     Moreover  the  family  of  Kleitus  had  been 
attached  to  Philip,  by  ties    so   ancient,  that  his 
sister,  Lanik^,  had  been  selected  as  the  nurse  of 
Alexander  himself  when  a  child.     Two  of  her  sons 
had  already  perished    in  the  Asiatic  battles.     If 
therefore  there  were  any  man  who  stood  high  in 
the  service,  or  was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind 
freely  to  Alexander,  it  was  Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  ac-  Boasts  of 
cording  to  the  Macedonian  habit,  had  been  abun-  and'^hi"  ^^ 
dantly  drunk,  and  when  Alexander,  Kleitus,  and  fepug^^e 
most  of  the  other  guests  were  alreadv  nearly  intoxi-  5*^^?*^*^- 

^  "         .  donianoffi- 

cated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterers  heaped  immoderate  cersfeit, 
eulogies  upon  the  king's  past  achievements\    They  eiprcased, 
exalted  him  above  all  the  most  venerated  legendary 

extensive  districts  along  the  Kohik  river,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ferghana 
(along  the  Jaxartcs),  the  greater  part  of  Kwarizm  along  the  branches  of 
the  Oxus,  with  the  large  portions  of  Balkh,  Badakshan,  Kesh,  and 
Hissar,  being  of  uncommon  fertility ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
is  a  barren  waste,  and  in  some  places  a  sandy  desert.  Indeed  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Oxus  has  a  decided  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
desert,  and  many  of  its  most  friiitful  spaces  are  nearly  surrounded  by 
barren  sands ;  so  that  the  population  of  all  these  districts  still,  as  in  the 
time  of  Baber,  consists  of  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  fertile 
lands,  and  of  the  unsettled  and  roving  wanderers  of  the  desert,  who 
dwell  in  tents  of  felt,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks.'' 
'  Arrian,  iv.  8,  7. 
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heroes ;  they  proclaimed  that  his  superhuman  deeds 
proved  his  divine  paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned 
an  apotheosis  like  Herakles,  which  nothing  but 
envy  could  withhold  from  him  even  during  his  life. 
Alexander  himself  joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even 
took  credit  for  the  later  victories  of  the  reign  of  hit 
father,  whose  abihties  and  glory  he  depreciated. 
To  the  old  Macedonian  officers,  such  an  iusult  cast 
on  the    memory  of  Philip  was   deeply  offensive. 
But  among  them  all,  none  had  been  more  indignant 
than  Kleitus,  with  the  growing  insolence  of  Alex* 
ander — his  assumed  filiation  from  Zeus  Ammon, 
which  put  aside  Philip  as  unworthy — his  preference 
for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or  refused  ad- 
mittance to  his  person — his  extending  to  Macedo- 
nian soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment  habitu- 
ally endured  by  Asiatics,  and  even  allowing  tbem 
to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands  and  Persian  ^ods^ 
The  pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the  sta- 
pendous  successes  of  the  last  five  years,  was  effaced 
by  his  mortification  when  he  saw  that  they  tended 
only  to  merge  his  countrymen  amidst  a  crowd  of 
servile  Asiatics,  and  to  inflame  the  prince  with 
high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerxes  or 
Ochus.      But   whatever    might    be    the    internal 
thoughts  of  Macedonian  officers,  they  held  their 
peace  before  Alexander,  whose  formidable  character 
and  exorbitant  self-estimation   would  tolerate  no 
criticism. 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  51.  Nothing  can  he  more  touching  than  the 
worda  put  by  Plutarch  into  the  mouth  of  Kleitus — 'AXX*  o^  nv 
X<upo^v,  ^AXi^aydpff  roiavra  rcXij  ray  ir6¥»v  KOfuC6fi€Poi,  fAwcapi(oiu9 
$€  Tovs  if^ri  TtBmfK&ras  nplv  cYrtdctv  fArj^iKoig  pdfibow  (atpofiipovs  Mom- 
d6pas,  Ka\  JltptrSiv  d€0fiep6vs  Iva  r^  fiatrCKu  irpotrikSmfiw, 
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At  the  baaquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-sup-  scene  at 

^  /-I  •  •  1       ^    1    •  the  banquet 

pressed  repugaance  found  an  issue,  accidental  in-  — vehe- 
deed  and  unpremeditated,  but  for  that  very  reason  monLlr^ce 
all  the  more  violent  and  unmeasured.  The  wine,  of^ieitus. 
which  made  Alexander  more  boastful  and  his  flat- 
terers fulsome  to  excess,  overpowered  altogether 
the  reserve  of  Kleitus.  He  rebuked  the  impiety 
of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient  heroes  in  order 
to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and 
legitimate  fame  of  Philip  ;  whose  achievements  he 
loudly  extolled,  pronouncing  them  to  be  equal,  and 
even  superior,  to  those  of  his  son.  For  the  exploits 
of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  ac- 
complished, not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  un- 
conquerable Macedonian  force  which  he  had  found 
ready  made  to  his  hands ^ ;  whereas  those  of  Philip 
had  been  his  own — since  he  had  found  Macedonia 
prostrate  and  disorganised,  and  had  had  to  create 
for  himself  both  soldiers,  and  a  military  system. 
The  great  instruments  of  Alexander's  victories  had 
been  Philip's  old  soldiers,  whom  he  now  despised 
— and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  put  to 
death. 

Remarks  such   as   these,   poured    forth  in  the  Furious 
coarse  language  of  a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  Alexander 
veteran,  provoked  loud  contradiction  from  many,  murders 
and  gave  poignant  offence  to  Alexander ;  who  now 
for  the  first  time  heard  the  open  outburst  of  disap- 
probation, before  concealed  and  known  to  him  only 
by  surmise.     But  wrath  and  contradiction,  both 

*  Arrian,  iv.  8,  8.    oHkovv  fidvov  yc  (*AX<f  avdpoi^)  Karatrpa^ai  aira, 
dKkh  r6  yhp  voXi  fjjpos  M€uctd6v»v  tlpM  rh  tftyuy  &c, 


Kleitus. 
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from  him  and  from  others,  only  made  Kieitm  more 
reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own  feelings,  now 
discharged  with  delight  after  having  been  so  long 
pent  up.     He   passed   from  the  old  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  himself  individually.     Stretching  forth 
his  right  hand  towards  Alexander,  he  exclaimed-- 
**  Recollect  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me ;  this  hand 
preserved  you  at  the  Granikus.     Listen  to  the  out* 
spoken  language  of  truth,  or  else  abstain  from  ask^ 
ing  freemen  to  supper,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
society  of  barbaric  slaves."    All  these  reproaches 
stung  Alexander  to  the  quick.    But  nothing  was  so 
intolerable  to  him  as  the  respectful  sympathy  for 
Parmenio,  which  brought  to  his  memory  one  of  the 
blackest  deeds  of  his  life — and  the  reminiscence  of 
his  preservation  at  the  Granikus,  which  lowered 
him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor  towards  the  very 
censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smarting. 
At  length  wrath  and  intoxication  together  drove 
him  into  uncontrollable  fury.     He  started  from  his 
couch,  and  felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at  Kleitus; 
but  the  dagger  had  been  put  out  of  reach  by  one  of 
his  attendants.     In  a  loud  voice  and  with  the  Ma- 
cedonian word  of  command,  he  summoned  the  body 
guards  and  ordered   the  trumpeter   to  sound   an 
alarm.    But  no  one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given 
in  his  condition  of  drunkenness.     His  principal 
officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas  and  others,  clung  round 
him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him  to 
abstain  from  violence  ;   others  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  silence  Kleitus  and  hurry  him  out  of  the 
hall,  which  had  now  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
consternation.     But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humour 
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to  eonfisfis  himself  in  the,  wrong  by  retiring  ;  while 
Alexander,  furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for  the 
first  time,  offered  to  his  will,  exclaimed,  that  his 
officers  held  him  in  chains  as  Bessus  had  held  Da- 
rius, and  left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king* 
Though  anxious  to  restrain  his  movements,  they 
doubtless  did  not  dare  to  employ  much  physical 
force  ;  so  that  his  great  personal  strength,  and  con* 
tinued  efforts*,  presently  set  him  free.  He  then 
snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed 
upon  Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the  spot, 
exclaiming,  **Go  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio\" 

^  Aixiaii,  iv.  8;  Curtius,  yiii.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  50,  51 ;  Justin, 
zii.  6.  The  description  given  by  Diodorus  was  contained  in  the  lost 
part  of  his  seventeenth  book ;  the  table  of  contents,  prefixed  thereunto, 
notes  the  incident  briefly. 

All  the  authors  describe  in  the  same  general  way  the  commencement^ 
progress,  and  result,  of  this  impressive  scene  in  the  banqueting  hall  of 
Marakanda ;  but  they  differ  materially  in  the  details.  In  giving  what 
aeems  to  me  the  most  probable  account,  I  have  borrowed  partly  from 
all,  yet  following  mostly  the  account  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy, 
himself  present.  For  Arrian's  narrative  down  to  sect.  14  of  c.  8  (be- 
fore the  words  *Apun'6fiov\os  dc)  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  derived 
from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Phitarch  and  Curtius  describe  the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dis« 
honourable  to  Alexander  than  Arrian ;  and  at  the  same  time  (in  my 
judgement)  less  probable.  Plutarch  says  that  the  brawl  took  its  rise 
from  a  poet  named  Pierion  singing  a  song  which  turned  into  derision 
those  Macedonians  who  had  been  recently  defeated  in  Sogdiana ;  that 
Alexander  and  those  around  him  greatly  applauded  this  satire ;  that 
Kleitus  protested  against  such  an  insult  to  soldiers,  who,  though  un- 
fortunate, had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  bravery;  that  Alexander 
then  tamed  upon  Kleitus  saying,  that  he  was  seeking  an  excuse  for 
himself  by  extenuating  cowardice  in  others ;  that  Kleitus  retorted  by 
reminding  him  of  the  preservation  of  his  life  at  the  Granikus.  Alex- 
ander is  thus  made  to  provoke  the  quarrel  by  aspersing  the  cour^;e  of 
Kleitus,  which  I  think  noway  probable ;  nor  woiUd  he  be  likely  to  en- 
i;ourage  a  song  of  that  tenor. 

Curtius  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  mischief  to 
the  extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and  his  flatterers,  and  to  their  de- 
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No  sooner  was  the  deed  perpetrated,  than  the 
feelings  of  Alexander  underwent  an  entire  revolu- 
tion. The  spectacle  of  Kleitus,  a  bleeding  corpse 
on  the  floor, — the  marks  of  stupefaction  and  horror 
evident  in  all  the  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from 
a  furious  impulse  instantaneously  satiated — plunged 
him  at  once  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  remorse 
and  self-condemnation.  Hastening  out  of  the  hall, 
and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three  days  in  an 
agony  of  distress,  without  food  or  drink.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  multiplied  exclamations  on  his  own 
road  act ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus  and 

preciation  of  Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Kleitus,  on  hearing  their 
unseemly  talk,  turned  round  and  whispered  to  his  neighbour  tome 
lines  out  of  the  Andromache  of  Euripides  (which  hnes  Plutarch  alio 
ascribes  to  him,  though  at  a  later  moment) ;  that  Alexander,  not  hearing 
the  words,  asked  what  had  been  said,  but  no  one  would  tell  him ;  at 
length  Kleitus  himself  repeated  the  sentiment  in  language  of  his  own. 
This  would  suit  a  literary  Greek;  but  an  old  Macedonian  officer 
half  intoxicated,  when  animated  by  a  vehement  sentiment,  would 
hardly  express  it  by  whispering  a  Greek  poetical  quotation  to  hit 
neighbour.  He  would  either  hold  his  tongue,  or  speak  what  he  felt 
broadly  and  directly.  Nevertheless  Curtius  has  stated  two  points  very 
material  to  the  case,  which  do  not  appear  in  Arrian.  1.  It  was  Alex- 
ander himself,  not  his  flatterers,  who  vilipended  Philip ;  at  least  the 
flatterers  only  did  so,  after  him,  and  following  his  example.  The  topic 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  originate,  and  might  easily  be  carried 
too  far.  2.  Among  all  the  topics  touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none  was 
so  intolerable  as  the  open  expression  of  sympathy,  friendship,  and  re- 
gret, for  Parmenio.  This  stung  Alexander  in  the  sorest  point  of  his 
conscience ;  he  must  have  known  that  there  were  many  present  who 
sympathised  with  it ;  and  it  was  probably  the  nuun  cause  which  worked 
him  up  to  phrenzy.  Moreover  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Kleitus, 
while  expatiating  upon  Philip,  would  not  forget  Phihp's  general  in  chief 
nnd  his  own  old  friend,  Parmenio. 

I  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced 
by  his  friends  out  of  the  hall,  and  afterwards  returned  to  it  of  his  own 
accord,  to  defy  Alexander  once  more.  It  seems  plain  from  Arrian,  that 
Ptolemy  said  no  such  thing.  The  murderous  impulse  of  Alexander 
was  gratified  on  the  spot,  and  without  delay,  as  soon  as  he  got  dear 
from  the  gentle  restraint  of  his  siurounding  friends. 
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LanikS  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
each^and  denounced  himself  as  unworthy  to  live  after 
having  requited  such  services  with  a  foul  murder  ^ 
His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  food, 
and  return  to  activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to 
restore  his  self-satisfaction.  The  Macedonian  army 
passed  a  public  vote  that  Kleitus  had  been  justly 
slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  unburied  ; 
which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse 
the  vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his 
own  order*.  The  prophets  comforted  him  by  the 
assurance  that  his  murderous  impulse  had  arisen, 
not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a  mad- 
dening perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the 
God  Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
due  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  banquet,  but  with- 
held^. Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist  or  philosopher, 
Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  revived  Alexander's  spirits 
by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as 
nothing  better  than  generous  weakness ;  reminding 

•  Arrian,  iv.  9,  4 ;  Curtius,  viii.  2,  2. 

•  Curtius,  viii.  2,  12.  "  Quoque  minus  csedis  puderet,  jure  interfec- 
tum  Clitum  Macedones  decernunt;  sepultur^  quoque  prohibituri,  ni 
rex  human  jussisset.** 

Tn  explanation  of  this  monstrous  verdict  of  the  soldiers,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  (now  at  Samarcand,  almost 
beyond  the  boundary  of  inhabited  regions,  €f «  ttjs  olKovficmjs)  was  felt 
to  depend  on  the  life  of  Alexander.     Compare  Justin,  xii.  6,  15. 

■  Arrian,  iv.  9,  6.  Alexander  imagined  himself  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Dionysus  by  having  sacked  and  destroyed  the  dty  of 
Thebes,  the  supposed  birth-place  and  favourite  locality  of  that  god 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  13). 

The  maddening  delusion  brought  upon  men  by  the  wrath  of  Diony- 
sus is  awfully  depicted  in  the  Bacchse  of  Euripides.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  delusion,  Agav^,  mother  of  Pentheus,  tears  her  son  in 
pieces  and  bears  away  his  head  in  triumph,  not  knowing  what  is  in  her 
hands.     Compare  also  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  440-1412. 
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him  that  in  his  exalted  position  of  coDqueror  and 
Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe  what  iras 
right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himsdf  to 
laws  dictated  from  without  \  Kaliistbenes  the  pbi* 
losopher  was  also  summoned,  along  with  Anax- 
archus,  to  the  king's  presence,  for  the  same  purpofie 
of  offering  consolatory  reflections.  But  he  is  mi 
to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  to  have  given  offence  rather  than 
satisfaction  to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still 
more  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  action,  Alexan- 
der's remorse  at  length  yielded*  Like  the  other 
emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violent  and  over- 
powering while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  left  any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor 
any  effects  justifying  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
Arrian ;  who  has  little  but  blame  to  bestow  on  the 
murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresses  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  the  murderen 
B.C.  328.  After  ten  days*,  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in 

6uc<!I^u"  motion,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana. 
TAUMn.  He  found  no  enemy  capable  of  meeting  him  in 
dUn^  ^°*'  pitched  battle ;  yet  Spitamenes,  with  the  Sogdians 
and  some  Scythian  allies,  raised  much  hostility  of 
detail,  which  it  cost  another  year  to  put  down. 
Alexander  underwent  the  greatest  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships in  his  marches  through  the  mountainous 
parts  of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly  supplied 
country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong  by  nature, 

^  Arrian,  iv.  9,  10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  62. 

^  Curtius,  viii.  2,  13 — *'  decern  diebus  ad  conlirmandum  pudorem 
apud  Maracanda  cousumptis,"  &c. 
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which  his  eaemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of  these 
iJEirtiiMBes,  held  by  a  native  chief  named  Sisymithres, 
seemed  almost  unattackable,  and  was  indeed  taken 
rather  by  intimidation  than  by  actual  force  \  The 
Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over  a  small  Ma- 
eedoQian  detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly 
beaten  and  overawed,  that  they  slew  Spitamenes  and 
sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  *. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Naiitaka  during  the  extreme  b.c.328- 

A  I  1  1  .1  1  .  327, winter, 

winter,  Alexander  resumed  operations,  by  attacking  spring. 
a  strong  iK)st  called  the  Sogdian  Rock,  whither  a  Capture  of 
large  number  of  fugitives  had  assembled,  with  an  pugnauie 

,  ,         >.  ,    .  T  •    •  poiiiions— 

ample  supply  of  provision.    It  was  a  precipice  sup-  the  sog- 
posed  to  be  inexpugnable;  and  would  seemingly  the^r^k^ 
have  proved  so,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  pas^st^" "f 
of  Alexander,  had  not  the  occupants  altogether  ^[""^oxana 
neglected  their  guard,  and  yielded  at  the  mere  sight 
of  a  handful  of  Macedonians  who  had  scrambled  up 
the  precipice.   Among  the  captives,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander on  this  rock,  were  the  wife  and  family  of  the 
Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes  ;  one  of  whose  daughters, 
named  Roxana,  so  captivated  Alexander  by  her 
beauty  that  be  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife  ^.    He 
then  passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into  the  neighbouring 
territory  ParaetakSnS,  where  there  was  another  in- 
expugnable site  called  the  Rock  of  ChoriSnes,  which 
he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  reduce  ^. 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.   Sending  b.c  327. 

»  Onrtius,  viii.  2,  20-30. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  17*  11*   Curtius  (viii.  3)  gives  a  different  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Spitamenes.  ^  Arrian,  iv.  18,  19. 

*  Anrian,  iv.  21.    Our  geographical  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
Terify  these  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander  in  his  marches  of  detail. 

VOL.  XII.  U 
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Kraterus  with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 

reduction  of  ParsetakSnS,  he  himself  remained  at 

Baktra,  preparing  for  his  expedition  across  the 

Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  conquest  of  India.     As  a 

security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana 

during  his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers 

from  those  countries  to  accompany  him^ 

B.C.337,  It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  hk 

Aiewnder    '^^u'riage  with  the  captive  Roxana.     Amidst  the 

at  Baktra—  rcposc  aud  festivitics  connected  with  that  event, 

mamage  * 

with  Roxr    the  Oriental  temper  which  he  was  now  acquinng 
demand  for  displayed  itself  more  forcibly  than  ever.     He  could 
or  wonh?p    no  louger  bc  satisfied  without  obtaining  prostration, 
from  all.      ^j,  worship,  from  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  wdl 
as  from  Persians ;  a  public  and  unanimous  recogni- 
tion of  his  divine  origin  and  superhuman  dignity. 
Some  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  already  rendered 
to  him  this  homage.     Nevertheless  to  the  greater 
number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  deference  and  ad« 
miration  for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and  degrading. 
Even  tbe  imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing 
public  and  formal  orders  on  such  a  subject ;  but 
a  manoeuvre  was  concerted,  with  his  privity,  by 
the  Persians  and  certain  compliant  Greek  sophists 
or  philosophers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
point  by  surprise. 
Public  ha.        During  a  banquet  at  B&ktra,   the   philosopher 
Anfxwchw  Anaxarchus,  addressing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared 
banq"ife*      haranguc,  extolled  Alexander's  exploits  as  greatly 
exhorting     surpassinj?  those  of  Dionysus  and  Herakles.  He  pro- 

every  one  r  =>  ^  r 

to  render     claimed  that  Alexander  had  already  done  more  than 
ship.    "     enough  to  establish  a  title  to  divine  honours  from 

^  Curtiut,  Tiii.  6,  1 ;  ArrUn,  iv.  2^  2. 
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the  Macedonians;  i^ho  (he  said)  would  assuredly 
wonbip  Alexander  after  his  death,  and  ought  in 
justice  to  worship  him  during  his  life,  forthwith  \ 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  senti* 
ments  were  enforced,  by  others  favourable  to  the 
plan  ;  who  proceeded  to  set  the  example  of  imme- 
diate compliance,  and  were  themselves  the  first  to 
tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers 
sat  unmoved,  disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though 
disgusted,  they  said  nothing.  To  reply  to  a  speech 
doubtless  welUturned  and  flowing,  required  some 
powers  of  oratory;  moreover,  it  was  well  known 
that  whoever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for 
the  antipathy  of  Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kleitus^ 
who  had  arraigned  the  same  sentiments  in  the  ban- 
queting hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the  recoU 
lection  of  every  one.  The  repugnance  which  many 
felt,  but  none  ventured  to  express,  at  length  found 
an  organ  in  Kallistbenes  of  Olynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  ^,"^"5^®: 
a  peculiar  interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Ari-  iisthenes, 
stotle,  and  had  enjoyed  through  his  uncle  an  early  ch^cur^ ' 
acquaintance  with  Alexander  during  the  boyhood  *? k^u^"^ 
of  the  latter.     At  the  recommendation  of  Aristotle,  *^^«'*"- 
Kallistbenes  had  accompanied  Alexander  in   his 
Asiatic  expedition.   He  was  a  man  of  much  literary 
and  rhetorical  talent,  which  he  turned  towards  the 
composition  of  history — and  to  the  history  of  recent 
times*.     Alexander,  full  of  ardour  for  conquest, 

*  Arrian,  Iv.  10,  7*9.  Curtius  (viii.  6,  9-13)  repreflentB  the  speech 
propomng  divine  honoun  to  have  been  delivered,  not  by  Anaxarchus, 
but  bj  another  lettered  Greek,  a  Sicilian  named  Rleon.  The  tenor  of 
the  speech  is  substantially  the  same,  as  given  by  both  authors. 

'  Kallistbenes  had  composed  three  historical  works — 1.  Hellenica^- 

u2 
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was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  achievements 
should  be  commemorated  by  poets  and  men  of 
letters^ ;  there  were  seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed 
their  conversation.  On  both  these  grounds,  he  in* 
vited  several  of  them  to  accompany  the  army.  The 
more  prudent  among  them  decUned,.  but  Kalli- 
sthenes  obeyed,  partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  re- 
constitution  of  his  native  city  Olynthus,  as  Ari« 
stotle  had  obtained  the  like  favour  for  Stageira*. 
KalUsthenes  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  pre- 
served) of  Alexander's  exploits,  which  c^tainly 
reached  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  may  perhaps 
have  gone  down  farther.  The  few  fragments  of  this 
narrative  remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  ad- 
miration,  not  merely  of  the  bravery  and  ability,  but 
also  of  the  transcendent  and  unbroken  good  fortune, 
of  Alexander — marking  him  out  as  the  chosen 
favourite  of  the  Gods.  This  feeling  was  perfectly 
natural  under  the  grandeur  of  the  events.  Inso- 
far as  as  we  can  judge  from  one  or  two  specimens, 
Kallisthenes  was  full  of  complimentary  tribute  to 
the  hero  of  his  history.  But  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander himself  had  undergone  a  material  change 
during  the  six  years  between  his  first  landing  in 
Asia  and  his  campaign  in  Sogdiana.     All  his  worst 

from  the  year  387-357  b.c.  2.  History  of  the  Sacred  War— fifom 
367-346  B.C.  3.  Ta  kot  'A\€$av^pop.  His  style  is  said  hy  Cicero  to 
have  been  rhetorical ;  but  the  Alexandrine  critics  included  him  in  their 
Canon  of  Historians.     See  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  &-9. 

'  See  the  observation  ascribed  to  him^  expressing  envy  towards 
AchiUes  for  having  been  immortalised  by  Homer  (Arrian,  i.  12,  2). 

^  It  is  said  that  Ephorus,  Xenokrates,  and  Menedemus,  all  decliiied 
the  invitation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  De  Stoicorum  RepugnantitSy 
p.  1043).  Respecting  Menedemus,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  so ;  he  mnat 
have  been  then  too  young  to  be  invited. 
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qualities  bad  been  developed  by  unparalleled  success 
and  by  Asiatic  example.     He  required  larger  doses 
of  flattery,  and  had  now  come  to  thirst,  not  merely 
for  the  reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the 
actual  manifestations  of  worship  as  towards  a  God. 
To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander, this  change  in  his  temper  must  have  been 
especially  palpable  and  full  of  serious  consequence ; 
since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not  at  periods  of 
active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  when 
he  recreated  himself  by  their  conversation  and  dis- 
courses.    Several  of  these  Greeks — Anaxarchus, 
Kleon,   the  poet   Agis  of  Argos — accommodated 
themselves  to   the  change,  and  wound  up  their 
flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.     Kallisthenes  could 
not  do  so.     He  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of 
simple,  severe,  and  almost  unsocial  habits — to  whose 
sobriety  the  long  Macedonian  potations  were  distaste- 
ful.    Aristotle  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  great 
and  powerful  speaker,  but  that  he  had  no  judgment ; 
according  to  other  reports,  he  was  a  vain  and  arro- 
gant man,  who  boasted  that  Alexander's  reputation 
and  immortality  were  dependent  on  the  composition 
and  tone  of  his  history'.     Of  personal  vanity, — a 

'  Arrian,  iv.  10,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  53,  54.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Tinueut  denounced  Kallisthenes  as  having  in  his  historical  work  flat- 
tered Alexander  to  excess  (Polybius,  xii.  12).  Kallisthenes  seems  to 
have  recognised  various  special  interpositions  of  the  Gods,  to  aid  Alex- 
ander's snceessea — see  Fragments  25  and  36  of  the  Fragmenta  Calli- 
stbenis  in  the  edition  of  Didot. 

In  reading  the  censure  which  Arrian  passes  on  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  Kallisthenes,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  read  the  preten- 
sioDs  raised  by  Arrian  on  his  own  behalf  as  an  historian  (i.  12,  7-9) — 
Koi  M  rf  dc  ovK  dmi(i&  iitavrbv  rwv  irpiarwv  iv  rjj  ifxavfj  rfj  'EX^ddi, 
fhrtp  Koi  ^AXi^opdpos  r»»  iv  toU  ^Xotr,  &c.  I  doubt  much  whether 
Kallisthenes  pitched  his  self-estimation  so  high.    In  this  chapter,  Arrian 
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common  quality  among  literary  Greeks, — Kalli* 
sthenes  probably  had  his  full  share.  But  there  is 
no  ground  for  believing  that  his  character  had 
altered.  Whatever  his  vanity  may  have  been,  it 
had  given  no  offence  to  Alexander  during  the  earher 
years,  nor  would  it  have  given  offence  now,  had  not 
Alexander  himself  become  a  different  man. 

On  occasion  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by 
Anaxarchus  at  the  banquet,  Kallistbenes  had  been 
invited  by  Hephaestion  to  join  in  the  worship  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  towards  Alexander ;  and 
Hephaestion  afterwards  alleged,  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  comply  \  But  his  actual  conduct  affords 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  made  no 
such  promise  :  for  he  not  only  thought  it  his  duty 
to  refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but  also  to  state  publicly 
his  reasons  for  disapproving  it ;  the  more  so,  as  he 
perceived  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  present  felt 
like  himself.  He  contended  that  the  distinction 
between  Gods  and  men  was  one  which  could  not  be 
confounded  without  impiety  and  wrong.  Alexander 
had  amply  earned, — as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  king, 
— the  highest  honours  compatible  with  humanity ; 


recounts^  that  Alexander  envied  Achilles  for  having  been  fortanate  enough 
to  obtain  such  a  poet  as  Homer  for  panegyrist  i  and  Arrian  laments 
that  Alexander  had  not,  as  yet,  found  an  historian  equal  to  his  desert. 
This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  re-assertion  of  the  same  truth  which  Kalli- 
stbenes stands  condemned  for  asserting— that  the  fame  even  of  the 
greatest  warrior  depends  upon  his  commemorators.  The  boastfubiess 
of  a  poet  is  at  least  pardonable,  when  he  exclaims,  like  Theokritus, 
IdyU.  xvi.  73— 

"EfTO'trai  oiiTos  <u^,  hs  ifuv  iccx/oi]0'(T  doid«, 
'P«^(  fj  'AxtXcvf  wraov  fUyas,  ij  fiapin  Alas 
*Etf  frcd/y  2ifA6€VTos,  2^1  <lfpvy6$  rfplov'^ikov. 
»  Plutarch,  Alex.  65. 
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but  to  exalt  him  into  a  God  would  be  both  an  injury 
to  him,  and  an  offence  to  the  Gods.  Anaxarchus 
(be  said)  was  the  last  person  from  whom  such  a 
proposition  ought  to  come,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  only  title  to  Alexander's  society  was 
fotmded  upon  his  capacity  to  give  instructive  and 
wholesome  counsel. 

Kallisthenes  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  coidness 
bis  hearers  felt.  The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  favour  of 
but  so  warmly  applauded  by  the  Macedonians  pre*  towards  ^"^ 
sent,  especially  the  older  officers, — that  Alexander  ne"'***"*" 
thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  farther  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  subject.  Presently  the  Persians 
present,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  approached 
him  and  performed  their  prostration ;  after  which 
Alexander  pledged,  in  successive  goblets  of  wine, 
those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  whom  he  had 
held  previous  concert.  To  each  of  them  the  goblet 
was  handed,  and  each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the 
pledge*  approached  the  King,  made  his  prostration, 
and  then  received  a  salute.  Lastly,  Alexander  sent 
the  pledge  to  Kallisthenes,  who,  after  drinking  like 
the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of 
this  omission  Alexander  was  expressly  informed  by 
one  of  the  Companions ;  upon  which  he  declined  to 
admit  Kallisthenes  to  a  salute.  The  latter  retired, 
observing,  **Then  I  shall  go  away, worse  off  than 
others  as  far  as  the  salute  goes^" 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blameable,  ^^^^^^^"^ 
in  making  this  last  observation,  which  without  any  and  courage 

of  Kal- 
*  Arruui>  iv.  11.  fv\  a'Q<l>l^  re  koX  iraibtva-fi  *AX€£qi^5p<^  (rw6yTa,  ^"^'* 

'  Aman,  iv-  12,  7»  <^4X^/xaTt  TKarrov  €)(<av  Circuit. 
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necessity  or  advantage,  aggravated  the  oflFenoe  al- 
ready given  to  Alexander.  He  was  more  inaprudent 
still,  if  we  look  simply  to  his  own  personal  safety,  in 
standing  forward  publicly  to  protest  against  the  sug- 
gestion for  rendering  divine  honours  to  that  prince, 
and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offence  which  even  in 
itself  was  inexpiable.  But  here  the  occasion  was  one 
serious  and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  impru* 
dence  into  an  act  of  genuine  moral  courage.  The 
question  was,  not  about  obeying  an  order  given  by 
Alexander,  for  no  order  had  been  given — ^but  about 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  motion  made  by  Anaxar- 
chus ;  which  Alexander,  by  a  shabby  preconcerted 
manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  decision  of 
the  assembly,  in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would 
be  found  intrepid  enough  to  oppose  it.  If  one  Greek 
sophist  made  a  proposition,  in  itself  servile  and 
disgraceful,  anothersophist  could  do  himself  nothing 
but  honour  by  entering  public  protest  against  it ; 
more  especially  since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see 
by  the  report  in  Arrian)  in  terms  noway  insulting, 
but  full  of  respectful  admiration,  towards  Alexander 
personally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone* ;  for  the 
Macedonian  officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not 
contempt,  towards  a  rhetor  like  Kallisthenes,  while 
towards  Alexander  they  had  the  greatest  deference 
short  of  actual  worship.     There  are  few  occasions 

*  Arrian,  iv.  12,  1 .  dvuiacu  fi€y  fxiyaXaarl  *AX€^avdpop,  Mcuctboai  be 
TTpos  Bvfwv  fltrelv 

Curtius,  viii.  5, 20.  "  ^quis  auribus  Gallisthenes  velut  vindex  publics 
libertatis  audiebatur.  Expresserat  non  assensionem  modo,  sed  etiam 
vocem,  seniorum  praicipu^,  qnibus  gravis  erat  invcterati  moris  externa 
mutatio." 
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oa  which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek 
citizenship,  in  their  protest  against  exorbitant  in- 
dividual insolence,  appears  more  conspicuous  and 
estimable  than  in  the  speech  of  Kallisthenes\ 
Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 
strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus ;  never- 
theless such  is  his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse 
for  Alexander,  that  he  also  blames  Kallisthenes  for 
unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence,  in 
offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some 
truth,  that  Kallisthenes  would  have  done  well  to 
withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed  he  could  have  withdrawn 
without  offence)  from  the  camp  of  Alexander,  in 
which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate  with- 
out abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment, 
and  emulating  the  servility  of  Anaxarchus.  But 
being  present,  as  Kallisthenes  was,  in  the  hall  at 
Baktra  when  the  proposition  of  Anaxarchus  was 
made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been  assent — 
his  protest  against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dig- 
nified ;  and  all  the  more  dignified  for  being  fraught 
with  danger  to  himself. 

Kallisthenes  knew  that  danger  well,  and  was 
quickly  enabled  to  recognize  it  in  the  altered  demea- 

J  There  was  no  sentiment  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  free  Grecian 
mind,  prior  to  Alexander's  conquests,  than  the  repugnance  to  arrogant 
aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  man,  swelling  himself  above  the 
limits  of  liumanity — and  the  belief  that  such  aspirations  were  followed 
by  the  Nemesis  of  the  Gods.  In  the  dying  speech  which  Xenophon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  find — "  Ye  Gods,  I  thank 
yon  much,  that  I  have  been  sensible  of  your  care  for  me,  and  that  I 
have  never  in  my  successes  raised  my  thoughts  above  the  measure  of 
man"  (Cyropad.  viii.  T,  3).  Among  the  most  striking  Olustrations  of 
this  sentimtot  is,  the  story  of  Solon  and  Croesus  (Herodot.  i.  32-34). 

I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter  examples  of  monstrous  flattery  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  proving  how  this  sentiment  expired  with 
^eir  freedom. 
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Kaiii-         nour  of  Alexander  towards  him.     He  was,  from  that 
^mes^  ^   day,  a  marked  man  in  two  senses:  first,  to  Alexander 
to  Alex-      himself,  as  well  as  to  the  rival  sophists  and  all  pro<* 
ander.        motcrs  of  the  intended  deification, — for  hatred,  and 
for  getting  up  some  accusatory  pretence  such  as 
might  serve  to  ruin  him ;  next,  to  the  more  free- 
spirited  Macedonians,  indignant  witnesses  of  Alex- 
ander's increased  insolence,  and  admirers  of  the 
courageous  Greek  who  had  protested  against  the 
motion  of  Anaxarchus.     By   such   men   be   was 
doubtless  much  extolled  ;  which  praises  Aggravated 
liis  danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  to  Alex- 
ander. Thepretext  for  his  ruin  was  not  longwanting. 
Conspiracy       Among  thosc  who  admired  and  sought  the  con- 
pages^  '^^^  versation  of  Kallisthenes,  was  Hermolaus,  one  of 
iSS^xander's  ^^^  '"^y^^  psges. — the  band,  selected  from  noble 
df^j^d—  Macedonian   families,    who  did  duty   about  the 
they  are      persou  of  tho  kiug.     It  had  happened  that  this 
ture,  but     young  man,  one  of  Alexander's  companions  in  the 
n^onrefse:  chasc,  ou  seeiug  a  wild  boar  rushing  up  to  attack 
toYe*aJhr*  t^o  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  animal 
Alexander,  angry  to  be  anticipated  in  killing  the 
boar,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  before  all 
the  other  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horsed 
Thus  humiliated   and   outraged — for   an   act  not 
merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if  Alex- 
ander had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might 
have  been  held  punishable — Hermolaus  became  re- 
solutely bent  on  revenge^.    He  enlisted  in  the  pro- 
ject  bis   intimate   friend   Sostratus,  with  several 
others  among  the  pages ;  and  it  was  agreed  among 

^  Plutareh^  Alexand.  54.  He  refers  to  Hermippus,  who  mentions 
what  WM  told  to  ArUtoUe  by  Stroebus^  the  reader  attendant  on  Kal" 
listhenes.  ^  Arrian,  iv.  13 ;  Curtiu^  \tiii.  6,  7* 
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them  to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first 
night  when  they  were  all  on  guard  together.  The 
appointed  night  arrived,  without  any  divulgation 
of  their  secret ;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak 
drinking  with  his  officers,  and  never  retired  to  bed. 
On  the  morrow,  one  of  the  conspirators,  becoming 
alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the  scheme  to  his 
friend  Charikles,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned. 
Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him 
of  what  he  had  heard,  immediately  informed  Ptolemy, 
through  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexander.  By 
Alexander's  order,  the  persons  indicated  were  ar* 
rested  and  put  to  the  torture' ;  under  which  they 
confessed  that  they  had  themselves  conspired  to  kill 
him,  but  named  no  other  accomplices,  and  even 
denied  that  any  one  else  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 
In  this  denial  they  persisted,  though  extreme  suf- 
fering was  applied  to  extort  the  revelation  of  new 
names.  They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned 
as  conspirators  before  the  assembled  Macedonian 
soldiers.  There  their  confession  was  repeated.  It 
is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in  repeating  it,  boasted 
of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious  ;  de- 
nouncing the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as 
having  become  insupportable  to  a  fi'eeman.  Whether 
such  boast  was  actually  made  or  not,  the  persons 
brought  up  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  stoned  to 
death  forthwith  by  the  soldiers*. 

>  Arrian,  iv.  13,  13. 

'  Aniim,  iy.  14,  4.  Cortiua  expands  thii  goene  into  great  detail ; 
compoting  a  long  speech  for  Hermolaus,  and  another  for  Alexander 
(vin.  6,  7,  8). 

He  says  that  the  soldiers  who  executed  these  pages,  tortured  them 
first,  in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander  (viii.  8,  20). 
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The  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of 
good  Macedonian  families,  for  whose  condemnalioii 
.  accordingly,  Alexander  bad  thought  it  necessary  to 
invoke — what  he  was  sure  of  obtaining  against  any 
one — the  sentence  of  the  soldiers.  To  satisfy  hid 
hatred  against  Kallistbenes — not  a  Macedonian,  bot 
only  a  Greek  citizen,  one  of  the  surviving  remnants 
of  the  subverted  city  of  Olynthus — no  such  formality 
was  required  ^  As  yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  to  implicate  this  philosopher  ;  for  obnoxious 
as  his  name  was  known  to  be,  Hermolaus  and  his 
companions  had,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  declined 
to  purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme 
torture  by  pronouncing  it.  Their  confessions, — all 
extorted  by  suffering,  unless  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  of  which  we  do  not  know  whether  any  was 
taken — ^were  hardly  of  the  least  value,  even  against 
themselves ;  but  against  Kallistbenes,  they  had 
no  bearing  whatever ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly, 
not  to  convict,  but  to  absolve  him.  In  his  case, 
therefore,  as  in  that  of  Philotas  before,  it  was 
necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency 
from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.  He 
was  alleged*  to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  in- 
flammatory language  to  the  pages,  holding  up  Alex- 
ander to  odium,  instigating  them  to  conspiracy,  and 
pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  con- 
versation with  Hermolaus.  For  a  man  of  the  violent 
temper  and  omnipotent  authority  of  Alexander,  such 

'  "  Quem,  si  Macedo  esset  (Callisthenem),  tecum  introduxissem,  dig- 
nissimum  te  discipulo  magistrum  :  nunc  01}'nthio  non  idem  juris  est " 
(Curtius,  viii.  8,  19 — speech  of  Alexander  before  the  soldiers^  address- 
ing Hermolaus  especially). 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  55 ;  Arrian,  iv.  10^  4. 
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indications  were  quite  sufficient  as  grounds  of  action 
against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's 
mind  disclosed  by  himself,  in  one  of  the  references 
to  his  letters  given  by  Plutarch.  Writing  to  Kraterus 
and  to  others  immediately  afterwards,  Alexander 
distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout  all  their 
torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  in  another  letter,  addressed  to  Antipa- 
ter  in  Macedonia,  he  used  these  expressions — **  The 
pages  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians ;  but 
I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist,  as  well  as  those 
who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbour^in 
their  cities  conspirators  against  me\''  The  sophist 
Kallisthenes  had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is 
here  designated ;  and  probably  the  Athenians  after 
him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at 
Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had 
any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages,  was 


^  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  Kalroi  rS>v  n€p\  *EpfjL6Kaov  ,ovd€\s  ovdc  dih  rrjs 
eVxanyy  dvayiajs  KaKkicrBeyovv  learfiircy.  *AXXA  Koi  *AXe(avdpos  avr6s 
€v6vg  ypd(f><op  Kparipto  Koi  'ArraX^  leal  'AXkct^  ifirjai  rovs  iraidas 
fi<Mantn{ofi€Vovg  SfidKoytw,  i>s  (xtrol  ravra  Trpd^unp,  SWog  dc  ovdclr 
(Twc id €117.  "YoTtpov  6c  yp6.<jxdv  irpbs  ^AvriTrarpop,  Koi  rhv  KaKKurBtmiw 
irwewaiTiao'dfifvos,  Ol  fiiv  naibts,  (Priaip,  xmb  rcov  yiaK€b6v<ov  xareXcv- 
fTBijcrap,  rhy  6c  tro^tarriv  cyo>  KoXaaa),  koi  rovs  iKnifiyjtavTas 
avT^p,  Koi  Tovs  vi^o^€)(piuviJvs  Tats  irSktat  tovs  €fM\  ciri^ovXcvoi/raf 
SvTiKpvt  tv  yt  rovTOis  oiroicaXvTrTdfici^p  irpbs  ^Apurrorikriv,  &c. 

About  the  hostile  dispositions  of  Alexander  towards  Aristotle^  see 
Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  &4,  de  Fortunft^  p.  598. 

Kraterus  was  at  this  time  absent  in  Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing 
the  suppression  of  the  resistance  (Arrian,  iy.  22, 1).  To  him,  therefore, 
Alexander  would  naturally  write. 

This  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  himself,  distinctly  con- 
tradicts and  refutes  (as  I  have  before  observed)  the  affirmation  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus  as  given  by  Arrian  (iv.  14,  1) — that  the  pages  deposed 
against  Kallisthenes. 
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impossible.  In  this  savage  outburst  of  menace 
against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander  discloses 
the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the 
destruction  of  Kallisthenes ;  hatred  towards  that 
spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  Kalli- 
sthenes not  only  cherished,  in  common  with  Ari- 
stotle and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but. had  cou- 
rageously manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  mo- 
tion for  worshiping  a  mortal. 

Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then 
hanged\  His  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  sympathy  and  indignation  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity^. 

The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends 
and  companions ;  his  marches,  to  the  unconquered 
natives  whom  he  chose  to  treat  as  enemies.  On 
the  return  of  Kraterus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander 
began  his  march  from  Baktra  (Balkh)  southward 

'  Arrian,  iv.  14,  6.  Curtius  also  says — '*  Callisthenes  quoque  tortus 
interiit,  initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoxius,  sed  baudquaqnam  aulae  ct 
EMentantium  accommodatus  ingenio  (yiii.  8^  21).'*  Ck>mpare  Plutarch, 
Alex.  65. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Ptolemy ;  who  was  himself  concerned  in  the 
transactions,  and  was  the  officer  through  whom  the  conspiracy  of  ^e 
pages  had  been  rerealed.  His  partiality  might  permit  him  to  omit  or 
soften  what  wag  discreditable  to  Alexander^  but  he  may  be  fully  trusted 
when  he  records  an  act  pf  cruelty.  Aristobulus  and  others  a£Srmed  that 
Kallisthenes  was  put  in  chains  and  carried  about  in  this  oonditioB  fat 
some  time ;  after  which  he  died  of  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body. 
But  the  witnesses  here  are  persons  whose  means  of  information  we  do 
not  know  to  be  so  good  as  those  of  Ptolemy;  besides  that  the  state- 
ment is  intrinsically  less  probable. 

3  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat.  QusMt.  ri.  23 ;  Plutarcb»  De 
Adulator,  et  Amici  Discrimine,  p.  65 ;  Theophrast.  ap.  Ciceron.  Tusc. 
Disp.  iii.  10. 

Curtius  says  that  this  treatment  of  Kallisthenes  was  followed  by  a 
kte  repentance  on  the  pert  of  Alexander  (riii.  8,  23).  On  this  point 
there  is  no  other  evidence — nor  can  I  think  the  statement  probable. 
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to  the  mountain  range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus 
(Hindoo-Koosh) ;  leaving  however  atBaktra  Amyn- 
tas,  with  a  large  force  of  10,000  foot  and  3500 
horse,  to  keep  these  intractable  territories  in  sub- 
jugation  \  His  march  over  the  mountains  occupied 
ten  days ;  he  then  visited  his  newly-founded  city 
Alexandria  in  the  Paropamisadae.  At  or  near  the 
river  Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by 
Taxiles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who  brought  as 
a  present  twenty-five  elephants,  and  whose  alliance 
was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then  divided  his 
army,  sending  one  division  under  Hephaestion  and 
Perdikkas,  towards  the  territory  called  Peukela6ti8 
(apparently  that  immediately  north  of  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Kabool  river  with  the  Indus) ;  and 
conducting  the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  mountainous  regions  between 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Hephaestion  was  ordered,  after  subduing  all  ene- 
mies in  his  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready  for  pass- 
ing the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander  should 
arrive.  Astes,  prince  of  Peukeladtis,  was  taken  and 
slain  in  the  city  where  he  had  shut  himself  up ; 
but  the  reduction  of  it  cost  Hephaestion  a  siege  of 
thirty  days*. 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  under-  B.c.327- 
took  the  reduction  of  the  Aspasii,  the  Gureei,  and  l^^' 

f  ^  Conquest 

the  Assakeni,  tribes  occupying  mountainous  and  ^^  tn^es  on 
diflScult  localities  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  bank  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  various  uock^'  *" 
towns  mentioned — Arigaeon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora, 
Dyrta,  &c.,  except  perhaps  the  remarkable  rock 

»  Arrian,  W.  22, 4.  «  Arrian,  iv.  22,  8-12. 


Aornos. 
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of  Aornos',  near  the  Indus — can  be  more  exactly 
identified.     These  tribes  were  generally  brave,  and 

*  Respeeting  the  rock  called  Aomot,  a  Taluable  and  daborate  aitide, 
entitled  "  Gradus  ad  Aomon,"  has  been  published  by  Mijor  Abbott  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  iv.  1854.  This  article 
gives  much  information,  collected  mainly  by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and 
accompanied  by  a  map,  about  the  very  little  known  country  west  of  tiie 
Indus,  between  the  Kabool  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
on  the  north. 

Major  Abbott  attempts  to  follow  the  march  and  operations  of  Alex- 
ander, from  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  to  the  rock  of  Aomos  (p.  31 1  seq,). 
He  shows  highly  probable  reason  for  believing  that  the  Aomos  described 
by  Arrian  is  the  Mount  Mahabunn,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indns 
(lat.  34^  20'),  about  sixty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kabool 
river.  "  The  whole  account  of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aomos  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Mahabunn.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It  was 
covered  with  forest.  It  had  good  soil  sufficient  for  a  thousand  ploughs, 
and  pure  springs  of  water  everywhere  abounded.  It  was  4125  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  summit  was  a  plain 
where  cavalry  could  act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a  more  faithful 
description  of  the  Mahabunn.  The  side  on  which  Alexander  scaled  the 
main  summit  had  certainly  the  character  of  a  rock.  But  the  whole  de- 
acription  of  Arrian  indicates  a  table  mountain  "  (p.  341).  The  Maha- 
bunn "  is  a  mountain  table,  scarped  on  the  east  by  tremendous  preci- 
pices, from  which  descends  one  large  spur  down  upon  the  Indus  be- 
tween Sitana  and  Umb  "  (p.  340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  many  local  features,  is  to  be  added  the  re- 
markable coincidence  of  name,  between  the  town  Embolima,  where 
Arrian  states  that  Alexander  established  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Aomos — and  the  modem  names  Umb  and  Balimah  (between 
the  Mahabunn  and  the  Indus) — *'  the  one  in  the  river  valley,  the  other 
on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it ''  (p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn 
is  the  natural  refuge  for  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  from  a  con- 
queror, and  was  among  the  places  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus  made  out  between  this  mountain  and 
the  Aomos  described  by  Arrian,  But  undoubtedly  it  does  not  coincide 
with  the  Aomos  described  by  Curtius,  who  compares  Aomos  to  a  Meta 
(the  conical  goal  of  the  stadium),  and  says  that  the  Indus  washed  its  base, 
— that  at  the  first  assault  several  Macedonian  soldiers  were  hurled  down 
into  the  river.  This  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Indus  has  been  the 
principal  feature  looked  for  by  travellers  who  have  sought  for  Aomos; 
but  no  place  has  yet  been  found  answering  the  conditions  required. 
We  have  here  to  make  our  election  between  Arrian  and  Curtius.  Now 
there  is  a  general  presumption  in  Arrian's  favour,  in  the  description  of 
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seconded  by  towns  of  strong  position  as  well  as  by 
a  ragged  country,  in  many  parts  utterly  without 
roads ^  But  their  defence  was  conducted  with 
little  union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable  wea- 
pons ;  so  that  they  were  no  way  qualified  to  oppose 
the  excellent  combination  and  rapid  movements 
of  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack 
and  very  superior  arms,  oflfensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive, of  his  soldiers.  All  those  who  attempted 
resistance  were  successively  attacked,  overpowered, 
and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist,  but  fled 
to  the  mountains,  were  pursued,  and  either  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  for  slaves.  The  only  way  of  escaping 
the  sword  was  to  remain,  submit,  and  await  the 
fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninter- 
rupted successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is 
rare  in  military  history  to  read.  The  capture  of 
the  rock  of  Aornos  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Alex- 
military  operations,  where  he  makes  a  positive  statement ;  hut  in  this 
case,  the  presumption  is  peculiarly  strong,  hecause  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
most  conspicuous  and  difficult  command  for  the  capture  of  Aornos,  and 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  particular  in  the  description  of  a  scene  where 
he  had  reaped  much  glory. 

^  Arrian^  iy.  30,  13.  ^  orpori^  avrf  odofl-oiciro  irp6a'(o  lowr^,  Snvpa 
aXXo»s  5vra  rh  tovtjj  x^P^^f  &c. 

The  countries  here  traversed  by  Alexander  include  parts  of  Kafiri- 
sCan,  Swart,  Bajore,  Chitral,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kameh  and 
other  affluents  of  the  river  Kabul  before  it  falls  into  the  Indus  near 
Attock.  Most  of  this  is  Terra  Incognita  even  at  present;  especially 
Kafiristan,  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  population  said  to  be  rude  and 
barbarous,  but  which  has  never  been  conquered—- nor  indeed  ever 
visited  by  strangers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Kafiristan, — as  well  as  among  those  of  Badakshan,  on  the  other  or 
northern  side  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh — there  exist  traditions  respecting 
Alexander,  together  with  a  sort  of  behef  that  they  themselves  are  de- 
scended from  his  soldiers.  See  Bitter's  Erdkunde,  part  vii.  book  iii. 
p.  200  seg. ;  Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  ch.  4.  p.  186,  2nd  ed. ;  Wilson, 
Aiiana  Antiqua,  p.  194  seq. 
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ander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  reputation 
of  having  been  assailed  in  vain  by  Herakles — and 
indeed  he  himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  un* 
assailable.  After  having  thus  subdued  the  upper 
regions  (above  Attock  or  the  confluence  of  the 
Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  he 
availed  himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell 
timber  and  build  boats.  These  boats  were  sent 
down  the  stream,  to  the  point  where  Hephsestion 
and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the  bridged 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accom- 
plished amidst  all  the  hardships  of  winter,  were 
followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  to  refresh  the 
soldiers,  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the  early 
spring  of  326  b.c.^  It  is  presumed,  probably 
enough,  that  he  crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  the 
passage  now  frequented.  He  first  marched  to 
Taxila,  where  the  prince  Taxilus  at  once  submitted, 
and  reinforced  the  army  with  a  strong  contingent  of 
Indian  soldiers.  His  alliance  and  information  was 
found  extremely  valuable.  The  whole  neighbour* 
ing  territory  submitted,  and  was  placed  under  Phi- 
lippus  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and  dep6t  at 
Taxila.  He  experienced  no  resistance  until  be 
reached  the  river  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  Indian  prince  Porus  stood  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage ;  a  brave  man,  with  a 
formidable  force,  better  armed  than  Indians  gene- 
rally were,  and  with  many  trained  elephants  ;  which 


*  AnPuui,iT.30,  16;  v.  7,  2. 

s  The  halt  of  thirty  days  ia  mentioned  by  Diodonia,  xrii.  86.  For 
the  proof  that  these  operations  took  place  in  wmter,  see  the  Talnabla 
citation  from  Aristobulus  given  m  Straho  (xy.  p.  691). 
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animals  the  Macedonians  had  never  yet  encoun- 
tered  in  battle.     By  a  series  of  admirable  military 
combinations,  Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Poms,  stole  the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  point  a 
few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated  the  Indian 
army.    In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skil- 
fully managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand 
the  shock  of  close  combat,  against  such  cavalry  and 
infantry  as  the  Macedonian.     Porus,  a  prince  of 
gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  fought 
with   the  utmost   gallantry,  rallying  his  broken 
troops  and  keeping  them  together  until  the  last. 
Having  seen  two  of  his  sons  slain,  himself  wounded 
and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  only  preserved  by 
the  special  directions  of  Alexander.     When  Porus 
was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  his  stature,  beauty,  and  undaunted 
bearing  \     Addressing  him  first,  he  asked,  what 
Porus  wished  to  be  done  for  him.     **  That  you 
should  treat  me  as  a  king,''  was  the  reply  of 
Porus.     Alexander,  delighted  with    these  words, 
behaved  towards  Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  generosity ;  not  only  ensuring  to  him  his  actual 

'  Airiaa,  t.  19, 1.  *AX4(m4ipot  M  its  irpovSyovra  MBero,  npo&m^ 

iwurnia'CLs  rhv  tmrov,  t6  t€  fuy^Bot  4BavftaCt¥  vvrip  ithrt  iHfx^^*  f^ 
Xurra  (vijifiaufop,  koX  t6  icdWof  rov  U&pov,  Koi  &n  ob  btbovXmfifvos 

We  see  here  bow  Alexaoder  was  ttrnek  with  the  itatiira  and  penonal 
beaaty  of  Porus^  and  how  much  these  Tisual  impresnons  contributed 
to  determine,  or  at  least  to  strengthen,  his  favourable  sympathies  towards 
the  eaptire  prince.  This  illnstrates  what  I  have  observed  in  the  last 
dwpter,  in  reoonntiag  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch  Batis  after  the  cap* 
tore  of  Gaza ;  that  the  repulsive  appearance  of  Batis  greatly  heightened 
Aleiander^s  indignation.  With  a  man  of  sach  violent  impcdsea  as  Alex- 
ander, these  external  impressions  were  of  no  inconsiderable  moment. 
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kingdom,  but  enlarging  it  by  new  additions.    He 

found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally.    This 

was  the  greatest  day  of  Alexander's  life ;  if  we  take 

together  the  splendour  and  difficulty  of  the  military 

achievement,  and  the  generous  treatment  of  his 

conquered  opponent  ^ 

B.C.  326,  Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacrifices  to 

Hi8  farther  ^^^   Gods,  aud   fcstivitics  on   the  banks   of  the 

inlhe"^     Hydaspes ;  where  he  also  gave  directions  for  the 

Punjab.       foundation  of  two  cities — ^Nikaea,  on  the  eastern 

the"?Mrof    bank ;  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  ia 

commemoration  of  his  favourite  horse,  who  died 

here  of  age  and  fatigue^.    Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay 

^  These  operations  are  described  in  Arrian,  v.  9.  v.  19  (we  may 
remark;  that  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  though  both  present,  di£fered 
on  many  points,  v.  14) ;  Curtius,  viii.  13,  14  j  Diodor.  xvii.  87,  88. 
According  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  60),  Alexander  dwelt  much  upon  the  battle 
in  his  own  letters. 

There  are  two  principal  pouits — Jelum  and  Julalpoor — ^where  high 
roads  from  the  Indus  now  cross  the  Hydaspes.  Each  of  these  points 
have  been  assigned  by  different  writers,  as  the  probable  scene  of  the 
crossing  of  the  river  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two,  Jelum  (rather  higher 
up  the  river  than  Julalpoor)  seems  the  more  probable.  Bums  points 
out  that  near  Jelum,  the  river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  channels  with 
islands  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  60,  2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbott  (in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  Dec.  1848)  has  given  an  in- 
teresting memoir  on  the  features  and  course  of  the  Hydaspes  a  little 
above  Jelum,  comparing  them  vrith  the  particulars  stated  by  Arrian, 
and  showing  highly  plausible  reasons  in  support  of  this  hypothesis— 
that  the  crossing  took  place  near  Jelum. 

Diodorus  mentions  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  after  the  victoiy  (xvii.  89), 
which  seems  not  probable.  Both  he  and  Ciuiius  allude  to  numerous 
•erpents,  by  which  the  army  was  annoyed  between  the  Akesines  and  the 
Hydraotes  (Curtius,  ix.  1,  11). 

'  Arrian  states  (v.  19,  6)  that  the  victory  over  Porus  was  gained  in 
the  month  Munychion  of  the  archon  Hegemon  at  Athens — that  is,  about 
the  end  of  April,  326  B.C.  This  date  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other passage,  v.  9,  6 — where  he  says  that  the  summer  solstice  had 
already  passed,  and  that  all  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  full  of  water, 
turbid  and  violent.    This  swelling  of  the  rivers  begins  about  June; 
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out  and  erect  these  new  establishments,  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  communication,  he  conducted  his  army 
onward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  river 
Akesines  (Chenab)  ^  His  recent  victory  had  spread 
terror  around ;  the  Glaukse,  a  powerful  Indian 
tribe,  with  thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous 
villages,  submitted,  and  were  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Porus;  while  embassies  of  submission 
were  also  received  from  two  considerable  princes — 
Abisares,  and  a  second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity 
with  his  namesake.  The  passage  of  the  great  river 
Akesines,  now  full  and  impetuous  in  its  current, 

they  do  not  attain  their  full  height  until  August.  Moreover,  the  de- 
scription of  the  hattle,  as  given  hoth  by  Arrian  and  by  Curtius,  implies 
that  it  took  place  after  the  rainy  season  had  begun  (Arrian,  v.  9,  7; 
V.  12,  5.  Cnrtius,  viii.  14,  4). 

Some  critics  have  proposed  to  read  Metageitnion  (July-August)  as 
the  month,  instead  of  Munychion ;  an  alteration  approved  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton and  received  into  the  text  by  Schmieder.  But  if  this  alteration  be 
admitted,  the  name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be  altered  also ;  for 
Metageitnion  of  the  archon  Hegemon  would  be  eight  months  earlier 
(July-August,  327  B.C.) ;  and  at  this  date,  Alexander  had  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  Indus,  as  the  passage  of  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv.  p.  691) 
plainly  shows— and  as  Droysen  and  Miitzel  remark.  Alexander  did 
not  cross  the  Indus  before  the  spring  of  326  B.C.  If,  in  place  of  the 
archon  Hegemon,  we  substitute  the  next  following  archon  Chremis 
(and  it  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  assigns  the  battle  to  this  later  archon- 
ship,  xvii.  87),  this  would  be  July-August  326  B.C. ;  which  would  be  a 
more  admissible  date  for  the  battle  than  the  preceding  month  of  Mu- 
nychion. At  the  same  time,  the  substitution  of  Metageitnion  is  mere 
conjecture ;  and  seems  to  leave  hardly  time  enough  for  the  subsequent 
events.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
battle  was  fought  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  326  B.C., 
after  the  rainy  season  bad  commenced;  towards  the  close  of  the 
arcfaonship  of  Hegemon,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Chremes. 

*  Arrian,  v.  20 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  95.  Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Oxus,  p.  1 1-39)  remarks  that  the  large  rivers  of  the  Punjab  change 
their  course  so  often  and  so  considerably,  that  monuments  and  indica- 
tions of  Alexander's  march  in  that  territory  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain^  especially  in  ground  near  rivers. 
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was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides, 
yet  Dot  without  difficulty  and  danger.    From  tbenoe 
he  proceeded  onward  in  the  same  direction,  across 
the  Punjab — finding  no  enemies,  but  leaying  de- 
tachments at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his  comma* 
nications  and  ensure  his  supplies-— to  the  river  Hy- 
draotes  or  Ravee ;  which,  though  not  less  broad 
and  full  than  the  Akesines,   was  comparatively 
tranquil,  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  facility  \    Here 
some  free  Indian  tribes,  Kathaeans  and  others,  had 
the  courage  to  resist.     They  first  attempted  to 
maintain   themselves  in  Sangala  by  surrounding 
their  town  with  a  triple  entrenchment  of  waggons. 
These  being  attacked  and  carried,  they  were  driven 
within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to  despair 
of  defending,  and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night.  But 
the  project  was  divulged  to  Alexander  by  deserters, 
and  frustrated  by  his  vigilance.     On  the  next  day, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm,  putting  to  the  sword 
1 7,000  Indians,  and  taking  (according  to  Arrian) 
70,000  captives.    His  own  loss  before  the  town  was 
less  than  100  killed,  and   1200  wounded.      Two 
neighbouring  towns,  in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were 
evacuated  by  their  terrified  inhabitants.    Alexander 
pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  them,  except  500 
sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to 
death.    Demolishing  the  town  of  Sangala,  he  added 
the  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Porus,  then  pre- 
sent, with  a  contingent  of  5000  Indians** 
ttl^l*  Sangala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's 

conquests.     Presently  his  march  brought  him  to 
the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers 

»  Arrian,  v.  20.  V  Arrian,  ?.  23,  IW  j  Cuitiui,  ix.  1,  16. 


summer. 
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in  the  Punjab — seemingly  at  a  point  below  its  con-  ^^^^^ 
fluence  with  the  Beas.    Beyond  this  river,  broad  phasis 
and  rapid,  Alexander  was  informed  that  there  lay  the  ri^hlst 
a  desert  of  eleven  days'  march,  extending  to  a  still  of  thc"^*" 
greater  river  called   the  Ganges;    beyond  which  l^'^^j 
dwelt  the  Gandaridse,  the  most  powerful,  warlike,  ^[^  **> 
and  popnlous,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  distinguished  tuthtr. 
for  the  number  and  training  of  their  elephants  \ 
The  prospect  of  a  difficult  march,  and  of  an  enemy 
esteemed  invincible,  only  instigated  his  ardour*  He 
gave  orders  for  the  crossing.    But  here  for  the  first 
time  his  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  uncontrolable  weariness  ;  mur- 
muring aloud  at  these  endless  toils,  and  marches 
they  knew  not  whither.    They  had  already  over- 
passed the  limits  where  Dionysus  and  Herakles 
were  said  to  have  stopped  :  they  were  travelling  into 
regions  hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
Persians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and 
conquering  new  enemies.     Of  victories  they  were 
sated ;  of  their  plunder,  abundant  as  it  was,  they 
had  no   enjoyment*;  the  hardships  of  a  perpetual 
onward   march,  often  excessively  accelerated,  had 
exhausted  both  men  and  horses;  moreover,  their 
advance  from  the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  wet  season,  under  rains  more  violent  and 
continued  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced®. 

1  Curtiut,  ix.  2,  3;  Diodor.  xvii.  93 ;  Phitorch,  Ak^.  62.     ' 
'  Curtius,  ix.  3,  11  (speech  of  Koeniu).  ''Qooto  caique  loiica  est? 
Quit  equum  habet  ?    Jube  quseri,  quam  multos  servi  iptorum  pertecuti 
sint,  quid  cuique  lupenit  ex  pned^.   Omnium  yictoret,  omnium  inopes 
tumus." 

^  Aristobulus  ap.  Strabo.  xt.  p.  691-697.  vftrOai.  avp€x&s.  Anmn, 
T.  29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  93.  x^H*^^'^  Sypun  Kattppayrj<ra¥  it^*  rnUpas 
ifido^KOPTo,  Mil  Ppomrai  ovpfx^lg  koI  Mpavvoi  toan'i<nafltrov,  &c. 
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Informed  of  the  reigning  discontent,  Alexander 
assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endea- 
vouring to  revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and 
promptitude  which  he  had  hitherto  found  not  in- 
adequate to  his  own\  But  he  entirely  failed.  No 
one  indeed  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.  Koenus 
alone  hazarded  some  words  of  timid  dissuasion; 
the  rest  manifested  a  passive  and  sullen  repugnance, 
even  when  he  proclaimed  that  those  who  desired 
might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having  deserted 
their  king,  while  he  would  march  forward  with  the 
volunteers  only.  After  a  suspense  of  two  days, 
passed  in  solitary  and  silent  mortification — he  still 
apparently  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  of- 
fered the  sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the  passage  of 
a  river.  The  victims  were  inauspicious ;  he  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  Gods ;  and  gave  orders  for  return,  to 
the  unanimous  and  unbounded  delight  of  his  army*. 

^  In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (y.  25,  26)  puts  into  the  month  of 
Alexander,  the  most  curious  point  is,  the  geographical  views  which  he 
promulgates.  "  We  have  not  much  farther  now  to  march  (he  was 
standing  on  the  western  hank  of  the  Sutledge)  to  the  river  Ganges,  and 
the  great  Eastern  Sea  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth.  The  Hyrka- 
iiian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on  to  this  great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  other ;  after  we  have  suhdued  all  those  nations  which  he 
before  us  eastward  towards  the  Great  Sea,  and  northward  towards  the 
Hyrkanian  Sea,  we  shall  then  sail  by  water  first  to  the  Persian  Golf, 
next  round  Libya  to  the  pillars  of  Herakles ;  from  thence  we  shall  march 
back  all  through  Libya,  and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as  parts  of  our  empire." 
(I  here  abridge  rather  than  translate.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Alexander  made  so  prodigious  an  error  in 
narrowing  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  the  Ptolemaic  geography,  re- 
cognised in  the  time  of  Columbus,  made  an  error  not  less  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  stretching  it  too  far  to  the  East.  It  was  upon  the  tiith 
of  this  last  mistake,  that  Columbus  projected  his  vo3rage  of  circumnavi- 
gation from  Western  Europe,  expecting  to  come  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  from  the  West,  after  no  great  length  of  voyage. 

'  Arrian,  v.  28, 7*  The  fact  that  Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 
repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered  the  sacrifice  preliminary  to 
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To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  pro-  ^^^^^^^^ 
grass,  he  erected  'twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  theHy- 
height  and  dimension  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis,  offering  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  the  Gods, 
with  the  usual  festivities,  and  matches  of  agility  and 
force.  Then,  having  committed  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Hyphasis  to  the  government  of  Porus, 
he  marched  hack,  repassed  the  Hydraotes  and 
Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the 
point  where  he  had  first  crossed  it.  The  two  new 
cities — Bukephalia  and  Nikaea — which  he  had  left 
orders  for  commencing  on  that  river,  had  suflTered 
much  from  the  rains  and  inundations  during  his 
forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  now  required 
the  aid  of  the  army  to  repair  the  damage\  The 
heavy  rains  continued  throughout  most  of  his  return 
march  to  the  Hydaspes*. 

On  coming  back  to  this  river,  Alexander  received  b.c  326, 
a  large  reinforcement  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  ^^  ^^[ 
sent  to  him  from  Europe,  together  with  25,000  f^^^^^^^ 
new  panoplies,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  medi-  w^i"  down 

*  the  Hy- 

cines^.     Had  these  reinforcements  reached  him  on  daspesand 

the  Hyphasis,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  Dangerous 

have  prevailed  on  his  army  to  accompany  him  in  Ai*eMndL 

his  farther  advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions  jJJ  *[{^^**" 

beyond.     He  now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  MaUi. 
Porus  and  Taxilus,  in  collecting  and  constructing  a 
fleet  for  sailing  down  the  Hydaspes  and  thence 

croBsing— is  curious  as  an  illustration  of  bis  character^  and  was  specially 
attested  by  Ptolemy. 

*  Arrian,  v.  29,  8  ;  Diodor.  xrii.  95. 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  691 — until  tbe  rising  of  Arkturus. 
Biodorus  says,  70  days  (xvii.  93),  wbicb  seems  more  probable. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  95;  Curtius,  ix.  3,  21. 
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down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  By  the  early 
part  of  November,  a  fleet  of  nearly  2000  boats  or 
vessels  of  various  sizes  having  been  prepared,  he 
began  his  voyage  \  Kraterus  marched  with  one 
division  of  the  army,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hydaspes — Hephsestion  on  the  left  bank  with  the 
remainder,  including  200  elephants ;  Nearchus  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of 
which  was  Alexander  himself.  He  pursued  his 
voyage  slowly  down  the  river,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines — with  the  Hy* 
draotes — and  with  the  Hyphasis— ^all  pouring,  in 
one  united  stream,  into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down 
the  Indus  to  its  junction  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine  months^,  from 
November  326  b.c.  to  August  325  b.c.  But  it  was 
a  voyage  full  of  active  military  Operations  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Alexander  perpetually  disem- 
barked, to  attack,  subdue,  and  slaughter  all  such 
nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not  voluntarily  sub* 
mit.  Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakse, 
free  and  brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their 
liberty,  but,  unfortunately  for  themselves,    were 

^  The  voyage  was  commenced  a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  tbe 
Pleiades  (Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692). 

For  the  number  of  the  ships,  see  Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian.  vi.  2, 8. 

On  seeing  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  Alexander  was  at  first  led  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  Nile,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
the  higher  course  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  flowed  into  Egypt  Thii 
is  curious,  as  an  illustration  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time 
(Arrian,  vi.  1,  d). 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692.  Aristobulus  said  that  the  down- 
ward voyage  occupied  ten  months ;  this  seems  longer  than  the  exact 
reality.  Moreover  Aristobulus  said  that  they  had  bo  rain  duting  aU 
the  voyage  down,  through  all  the  summer  months :  Nearehus  statad 
the  contrary  (Strabo,  /.  c). 
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habitually  at  variance,  and  could  not  now  accom- 
plish any  hearty  cooperation  against  the  common 
inyader\  Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with 
his  usual  celerity  and  vigour,  beat  them  with 
slaughter  in  the  field,  and  took  several  of  their 
towns^.  There  remained  only  their  last  and  strongest 
town,  from  which  the  defenders  were  already  driven 
out  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel^.  Thither 
they  were  pursued  by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander 
himself  being  among  the  foremosti  with  only  a  few 
guards  near  him .  Impatient  because  the  troops  with 
their  scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up  more  rapidly, 
he  mounted  upon  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  attended  only  by  Peukestes  and  one  or  two 
others,  with  an  adventurous  courage  even  tran* 
Bcending  what  he  was  wont  to  display.  Having 
cleared  the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its  defenders, 
he  jumped  down  into  the  interior  of  the  citadel, 
and  made  head  for  some  time,  nearly  alone,  against 
all  within.  He  received  however  a  bad  wound  from 
an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting,  when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued  him, 
and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  was  slain ^. 

The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe,  that  he  b.c.  325. 

^  Ciirtiu8>  ix.  4,  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  98. 

*  AzTian,  vi.  7.  8. 

>  This  last  strongbold  of  the  Malli  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Ciumingham 
and  others,  to  have  been  the  modem  city  oi  Multan.  The  river  Ravee 
or  Hydraotes  is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the  city  of  Multan  into 
the  Chenab  or  Akesines. 

**  Arrian,  vi.  9,  10, 11.  He  notices  the  great  discrepancy  in  the 
various  accounts  given  of  this  achievement  and  dangerous  wound  of 
Alexander.  Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  98,  99;  Curtius,  ix.  4,  5;  Plutarch, 
Alex.63. 
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mT  0.^"    was  at  first  reported  to  be  dead,  to  the  great  con- 
be  esta-       sternation  and  distress  of  the  army.     However,  he 
the  Indus     bccame  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himselfi 
j[I^de"       and  to  receive  their  ardent  congratulations,  in  the 
rwchMthe   camp  established  at  the  point  of  junction  between 
fimsrVt**  the  Hydraotes   (Ravee)    and  (Akesines)  Chenab^ 
of  tides.      His  voyage  down  the  river,  though  delayed  by  the 
care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  resumed  and  prose- 
cuted, with  the  same  active  operations  by  his  land- 
force  on  both   sides  to  subjugate  all  the  Indian 
tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.    At  the 
junction  of  the  river  Akesines  (Punjnud)  with  the 
Indus,  Alexander  directed  the  foundation  of  a  new 
city,  with  adequate  docks  and  conveniences   for 
ship-building,  whereby  he  expected  to  command 
the  internal  navigation*.     Having  no  farther  occa- 
sion now  for  so  large  a  land-force,  he  sent  a  large 
portion  of  it  under  Kraterus  westward  (seemingly 
through  the  pass  now  called  Bolan)  into  Karmania*. 
He  established  another  military  and  naval  post  at 
Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  divided ;  and 
he  then  sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down  the 
right  arm  of  the  river  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.    The  view  of  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide,  of  which  none  had  had  experience  on  the 
scale  there  exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  asto- 
nishment and  alarm^.  v 

'  Arrian,  xi.  13.  '  Arrian,  xi.  15,  5. 

'  Arrian,  xi.  17,  6 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721. 

^  Arrian,  xi.  18,  19;  Curtius,  ix.  9.  He  reached  Pattala  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  July,  wtpi  kvvos  iinToKriv  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  692). 

The  site  of  Pattala  has  been  usually  looked  for  near  the  modem 
Tatta.  But  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent  *  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of 
the  Army  of  the  Indus  in  Scmde  and  Kabool '  (ch.  v.  p.  104),  shows 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  considenbly  higher 
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The  fleet  was  now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  ^.c.  325. 
admiral  Nearchus,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  Ai^andL 
round  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  that  of  the  Tigris  ;  a  l^^l^^^^ 
memorable  nautical  enterprise  in  Grecian  antiquity,  tbroughthe 
Alexander  himself  (about  the  month  of  August)  Gedrosia— 
began  his  march  by  land  westward  through  the  and^0M?t 
territories  of  the  Arabitae  and  the  Oritae,  and  after-  '°n^**y. 
wards  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.     Pura,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Gedrosians,  was  sixty  days' 
march  from  the  boundary  of  the  Oritae  *• 

Here  his  army,  though  without  any  formidable 
opposing  enemy,  underwent  the  most  severe  and 
deplorable  sufferings ;  their  march  being  through 
a  sahdy  and  trackless  desert,  with  short  supplies  of 
food  and  still  shorter  supplies  of  water,  under  a 
burning  sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and  bag- 
gage-cattle, from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  disease,  was 
prodigious ;  and  it  required  all  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  Alexander  to  bring  through  even  the 
diminished  number*.  At  Pura  the  army  obtained 
repose  and  refreshment,  and  was  enabled  to  march 
forward  into  Karmania,  where  Kraterus  joined  them 
with  his  division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kleander 
with  the  division  which  had  been  left  at  Ekbatana. 
Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes  in  his  late 

up  the  river  than  Tatta;  somewhere  near  Sehwan.  *'  The  Delta  com- 
mencing about  130  miles  above  the  sea,  its  northern  apex  would  be 
somewhere  midway  between  Hyderabad  and  Sehwan ;  where  local  tra- 
ditions still  speak  of  ancient  cities  destroyed,  and  of  greater  changes 
having  occurred  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of  the  Indus." 

The  constant  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Indus,  however  (compare 
p.  73  of  bis  work),  noticed  by  all  observers,  render  every  attempt  at  sucli 
identification  conjectural— see  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  12. 

»  Arrian,  vi.  24,  2 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  723. 

*  Arriaoy  vi.  26,  26 ;  Curtius,  ix.  10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  66, 
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command,  was  put  to  death  or  imprisoned ;  several 
of  his  comrades  were  executed.  To  recompense 
the  soldiers  for  their  recent  distress  in  Gedrosia, 
the  king  conducted  them  for  seven  days  in  drunken 
bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmania,  himself 
and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry;  an 
imitation  of  the  jovial  festivity  and  triumph  with 
which  the  god  Dionysus  had  marched  back  from 
the  conquest  of  India  ^ 
B.C.  325-.        During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the 

824,  winter.  ^ 

Alexander  satisfactiou  of  Seeing  his  admiral  Nearcbus  ^,  who 
^y  wme  ^^^  brought  the  fleet  round  from  the  mouth  of  the 
p^rd^  I"^dus  to  the  harbour  called  Harmozeia  (Ormuz), 
Conduct  of  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  a 
atp^e-'  voyage  of  much  hardship  and  distress,  along  the 
p^nuh.  barren  coasts  of  the  Oritse,  the  Gedrosians,  and 
Strap"*^*^*  the  Ichthyophagi  ®.     Nearcbus,  highly  commended 

^™°"-  »  Cuitim,ix.  10;   Diodor.  xvii.  106;   Plutarch,  Alex.  67.    Anian 

(vL  28)  found  thit  festal  progress  mentioned  in  some  authoritiesi  bat  not 
in  others.  Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  mentioned  it.  Accordingly 
Arrian  refuses  to  believe  it.  There  may  have  been  exaggerations  or 
falsities  as  to  the  details  of  the  march ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  I  see  no 
sufficient  ground  for  disbelieving  it.  A  season  of  excessive  licence  to 
the  soldiers,  after  their  extreme  suffering  in  Gedrosia,  was  by  no  means 
unnatural  to  grant.  Moreover,  it  corresponds  to  the  general  conception 
of  the  returning  march  of  Dionysus  in  antiquity,  while  the  imitation  of 
that  god  was  quite  in  conformity  with  Alexander's  turn  of  sentiment 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  silence  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
is  too  strongly  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian  and  by  others,  as  a  reason 
for  disbelieving  affirmations  respecting  Alexander. 

Arrian  and  Curtius  (x.  1)  differ  in  their  statements  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Kleander.  According  to  Arrian,  he  was  put  to  death ;  aeoofd* 
ing  to  Curtius,  he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply  put  in  prison,  in 
consequence  of  the  important  service  which  he  had  rendered  by  killiBg 
Parmenio  with  his  own  hand ;  while  600  of  his  accomplices  and  agents 
were  put  to  death. 

'  Nearcbus  had  begun  his  voyage  about  the  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21 ;  Strabo,  XT.  p.  721). 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28«  7  i  Arrian,  Indica,  e.  33-37. 
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and  honoured,  was  presently  sent  back  to  complete 
his  voyage  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ; 
while  Hephaestion  also  was  directed  to  conduct  the 
larger  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  elephants  and 
heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from 
Karmania  into  Persis.  This  road,  though  cir- 
cuitous, was  the  most  convenient,  as  it  was  now 
the  winter  season^ ;  but  Alexander  himself,  with 
the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army,  took  the  more 
direct  mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasargadae 
and  Persepolis.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  in- 
censed  to  find  it  violated  and  pillaged.  He  caused 
it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  death  a  Mace- 
donian named  Polymachus  as  the  offender,  and  tor- 
tured the  Magian  guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  accomplices,  but  in  vain^.  Orsines, 
satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  accused  of  connivance 
in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of  murder 
and  spoliation :  according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not 
only  innocent,  but  had  manifested  both  good  faith 
and  devotion  to  Alexander^ ;  in  spite  of  which  he 
became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favourite 
eunuch  Bagoas,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind 

•  Anian,  vi.  28, 12-29, 1. 

"  Plutarch,  Alex.  69;  Arrian,  vi.  29, 17;  8trabo,xv.  p.  730. 

»  Arrian,  vi.  30,  2;  Curtius,  x.  1,  23-88.  "Hie  fuit  exitus  nobilis- 
iiini  Persarum,  nee  insontis  modo,  sed  eximiae  quoque  benignitatis  in 
regem.'^  The  great  favour  which  the  beautiful  eunuch  Bagoas  (though 
Anrian  does  not  mention  him)  enjoyed  with  Alexander,  and  the  exalted 
petition  which  he  occupied,  are  attested  by  good  contemporary  evidence, 
especially  the  philosopher  Diksearchus — see  Athenac.  xiii.  p.  603; 
Diksearch.  Fragm.  19.  ap.  Hist.  Ghraec.  Fragm.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
Compare  the  Fragments  of  Eumenes  and  Diodotus  (^lian,  V.  H.  iii.  23) 
in  Didot,  Fragm.  Scriptor.  Hist.  Alex.  Magni,  p.  121 ;  Plutarch  De 
Adol.  et  Amic.  Diserim.  p.  65. 
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with  calumnies  of  his  own,  and  suborned  other 
accusers  with  false  testimony.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused  Orsines  to 
be  hanged  ;  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose 
favour  was  now  high,  partly  as  comrade  and  pre- 
server of  the  king  in  his  imminent  danger  at  the 
citadel  of  theMalli, — ^partly  from  his  having  adopted 
the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language,  more 
completely  than  any  other  Macedonian  *. 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  b.c.*,  that  Alex- 
ander marched  out  of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this 
progress,  at  the  point  where  he  crossed  the  Pasitigris, 
he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who  having  com- 
pleted his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back 
with  the  fleet  from  the  latter  river  and  come  up  the 
Pasitigris^.    It  is  probable  that  the  division  of  He- 

'  Arrian,  vi.  30;  Curtius,  x.  1,  22-30. 

>  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  B.C.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232) 
places  the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Susiana,  on  hb  return  march,  in  the 
month  of  February  B.C.  325;  a  year  too  early,  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  before  remarked  on  the  views  of  Mr.  Clinton  respecting  the  date 
of  Alexander's  victory  over  Porus  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  be  alters  the 
name  of  the  month  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Arrian  (following  Schmie- 
der's  conjecture),  and  supposes  that  battle  to  have  occurred  in  August 
B.C.  327  instead  of  April  B.C.  326.  Mr.  Clinton  antedates  by  one 
year  all  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  subsequent  to  his  quitting  Baktria 
for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  327.  Dr.  Vincent's  remark — 
'*  that  the  supposition  of  two  winters  occurring  after  Alexander's  letum 
to  Susa  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historians  "  (see  Clinton,  p.  232),  is  a 
perfectly  just  one ;  and  Mitford  has  not  replied  to  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  In  my  judgement,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  sixteen 
months  (not  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton  sup^ 
poses)  between  the  retuiii  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  his  death  at  Baby- 
lon (Feb.  324  B.C.  to  June  323  b.c). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  5,  9 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  42.  The  voluntary  death  of 
Kalanus  the  Indian  Gymnosophist  must  have  taken  place  at  Susa  (where 
Diodorus  places  it— xvii.  107),  and  not  in  Persis ;  for  Nearchus  was 
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pbaBStion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and  that  the 
whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  brought 
together,  after  the  separation  in  Karmania. 

In   Susa   and  Susiana  Alexander  spent  some  b.c.s24, 
months.  For  the  nrst  time  since  his  accession  to  the  lummer. 
throne,  he  had  now  no  military  operations  in  hand  ^t's^^^^" 
or  in  immediate  prospect.     No  enemy  was  before  gr*»^ 
him,  until  it  pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  subjecuof 
one  ; — nor  indeed  could  any  new  one  be  found,  ex-  tlTh^—' 
cept  at  a  prodigious  distance.    He  had  emerged  from  ll!.^^^! 
the  perils  of  the  untrodden  East,  and  had  returned  ^fj^j"!^" 
into  the  ordinary  localities  and  conditions  of  Persian 
rule,  occupying  that  capital  city  from  whence  the 
great  Achsemenid  kings  had  been  accustomed   to 
govern  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  portions 
of  their  vast  empire.     To  their  post,  and  to  their 
irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander  had  succeeded; 
but  bringing  with  him  a  restless  energy  such  as 
none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  Cyrus  had 
manifested — and  a  splendid  military  genius,  such 
as  was  unknown  alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  Pa«tcon. 
subjects  of  uneasiness  were,  the  satraps  and  the  sairapa— 
Macedonian  soldiers.     During  the   long   interval  [he^are 
(more  than  five  years)  which  had  elapsed  since  he  SyTiex^ 
marched    eastward  from   Hyrkania  in  pursuit  of  ^"^^ 
Bessus,  the  satraps  had  necessarily  been  left  much  among 
to  themselves.     Some  had  imagined  that  he  would  flight  of 
never  return  ;  an  anticipation  noway  unreasonable,     ^^^  "'* 
since  his  own  impulse  towards  forward  march  was 

leemingly  preseot  at  the  memorable  scene  of  the  funeral  pile  (Arrian, 
vii.  3, 9) — and  he  was  not  with  Alexander  in  Persis. 

VOL.  XII.  Y 
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80  insatiate  that  he  was  only  constrained  to  return 
by  the  resolute  opposition  of  his  own  soldiers; 
moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the  MaUi, 
and  his  calamitous  march  through  Gedr6sia,  had 
given  rise  to  reports  of  his  death,  credited  for  some 
time  even  by  Olympias  and  Kleopatra  in  Mace- 
donia\  Under  these  uncertainties,  some  satraps 
stood  accused  of  having  pillaged  rich  temples,  and 
committed  acts  of  violence  towards  individuals. 
Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or  alleged,  several 
of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  merce- 
nary troops,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  author- 
ity in  their  respective  districts,  partly  as  a  protec- 
tion to  themselves  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  de- 
cease. Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  and 
their  ofBcers,  many  denunciations  and  complaints 
were  sent  in ;  to  which  Alexander  listened  readily 
and  even  eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with  indis- 
criminate rigour,  and  resenting  especially  the  sus- 
picion that  they  had  calculated  upon  his  death*. 
Among  those  executed,  were  Abulites,  satrap  of 
Susiana,  with  his  son  Oxathres ;  the  latter  was 
even  slain  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  himself, 
with  a  sarissa^ — the  dispensation  of  punishment  be- 
coming in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  exasperated 
temper.  He  also  despatched  peremptory  orders  to 
all  the  satraps,  enjoining  them  to  dismiss  their 
mercenary  troops  without  delay*.  This  measure 
produced  considerable  effect  on  the  condition  of 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  68. 

^  AiTian,vii.  4,  2-5;  Diodor.  xvii.  108;  Curtiiw,  x.  1,  7.  "Coeperat 
esse  praeceps  ad  repnesentanda  supplicia,  item  ad  deteriora  credeoda  " 
(Curtius,  X.  1,  39). 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  68.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  106-111. 
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Greece — about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.    Harpalus,  satrap  of  Babylon  (about  whom 
also   more,  presently),   having   squandered   large 
sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post  upon  ostenta- 
tious luxury,  became  terrified  when  Alexander  was 
approaching  Susiana,  and  fied  to  Greece  with  a 
large  treasure  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers  \    Serious 
alarm  was  felt  among  all  the  satraps  and  oflScers, 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty.     That  the  most  guilty 
were  not  those  who  fared  worst,  we  may  see  by  the 
case  of  Kleomenes  in  Egypt,  who  remained  unmo- 

'  Among  the  accusations  which  reached  Alexander  against  this  satrap, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  a  letter  addressed  to  him  (cV  rfj  irphs  'AX<£- 
oydpor  ^ircoToX^)  by  the  Greek  historian  Theopompus ;  who  set  forth 
with  indignation  the  extravagant  gifts  and  honours  heaped  by  Har- 
palus upon  his  two  successive  mistresses — Pythionik^  and  Glykera; 
celebrated  Hetcerse  from  Athens.  These  proceedings  Theopompus  de- 
scribes as  insults  to  Alexander  (Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  586- 
595 ;  Fragment.  277,  278  ed.  Didot.). 

The  satyric  drama  called  'Ay^i^,  represented  before  Alexander  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  flight  of  Harpalus,  cannot  have  been  repre- 
sented (as  Athenaeus  states  it  to  have  been)  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy^ 
daspes,  because  Harpalus  did  not  make  his  escape  until  he  was  fright- 
ened by  the  approach  of  Alexander  returning  from  India.    At  the  Hy- 
daspes,  Alexander  was  still  on  his  outward  progress ;  very  far  off,  and 
without  any  idea  of  returning.     It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of 
Athenasus   respecting  this  drama — €dl8cLi€  Aiowa-iav  Sptohv  M  tov 
*Xid(rirov  tov  irorofiov  (xiii.  p.  595) — ^involve  a  mistake  or  misreading; 
and  that  it  ought  to  stand  cVl  rov  Xodcnrov  tov  iroTOfiov*     I  may 
remark  that  the  words  Medus  Hydaspes  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  211,  pro- 
bably involve  the  same  confusion.    The  Choaspes  was  the  river  near 
Susa ;  and  this  drama  was  performed  before  Alexander  at  Susa  durmg 
the  Dionysia  of  the  year  324  B.C.,  after  Harpalus  had  fled.    The  Dio- 
nysia  were  in  the  month  Elaphebolion ;  now  Alexander  did  not  fight 
Porua  on  the,  Hydaspes  until  the  succeeding  month  MnnycH&on  at  the 
earliest — and  probably  later.    And  even  if  we  suppose  (which  is  not 
probable)  that  he  reached  the  Hydaspes  in  ElapheboUon,  he  would  have 
no  leisure  to  celebrate  dramas  and  a  Dionysiac  festival,  while  the  army 
of  Poms  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  opposite  bank.     Moreover  it  is 
no  way  probable  that,  on  the  remote  Hydaspes,  he  had  any  actors  or 
chorus,  or  means  of  celebrating  dramas  at  all. 

y2 
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lested  in  his  government,  though  his  iniquities  were 
no  secret'. 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had 
been  perpetually  growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs 
which  they  witnessed  that  Alexander  had  made  his 
election  for  an  Asiatic  character,  and  abnegated  bis 
own  country.  Besides  his  habitual  adoption  of  the 
Persian  costume  and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated 
a  sort  of  national  Asiatic  marriage  at  Susa.  He 
had  already  married  the  captive  Roxana,  in  Bak- 
tria  ;  he  next  took  two  additional  wives — Statira, 
daughter  of  Darius — and  Parysatis,  daughter  of 
the  preceding  king  Ochus.  He  at  the  same  time 
caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers, 
some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Per- 
sian rites)  wives  selected  from  the  noblest  Persian 
families,  providing  dowries  for  all  of  them  ^.  He 
made  presents  besides,  to  all  those  Macedonians 
who  gave  in  their  names  as  having  married  Persian 
women.  Splendid  festivities^  accompanied  these 
nuptials,  with  honorary  rewards  distributed  to  fa- 
vourites and  meritorious  officers.  Macedonians 
and  Persians,  the  two  imperial  races,  one  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be  amal- 
gamated. To  soften  the  aversion  of  the  soldiers 
generally  towards  these  Asiatising  marriages'*,  Alex- 

»  Arrian,  vii.  18,  2 ;  vii.  23,  9-13. 

^  Arrian,  vii.  4,  G-9.  By  these  two  mani^eB,  Alexander  thiw  en- 
grafted himself  upon  the  two  lines  of  antecedent  Persian  Kings.  Ochus 
was  of  the  Ach»menid  family,  but  Darius  Codomannus,  father  of  Sta- 
tira, was  not  of  that  family ;  he  began  a  new  lineage.  About  the  over- 
weening regal  state  of  Alexander,  outdoing  even  the  previous  Pernan 
kings,  see  Phylarchus  ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  539. 

^  Chares  ap.  Athenac.  xii.  p.  538. 

**  Arrian,  vii.  6,  3.    Kal  rovs  ydfwv^  iv  tw  v6yi<^  r^  ETf/xrutfj^ 
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ander  issued  proclamation  that  he  would  himself 
discharge  their  debts,  inviting  all  who  owed  money 
to  give  in  their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the 
sums  due.  It  was  known  that  the  debtors  were 
numerous ;  yet  few  came  to  enter  their  names. 
TRie  soldiers  suspected  the  proclamation  as  a  stra- 
tagem,  iutended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  such 
as  were  spendthrifts,  and  obtaining  a  pretext  for 
punishment :  a  remarkable  evidence  how  little 
confidence  or  affection  Alexander  now  inspired,  and 
how  completely  the  sentiment  entertained  towards 
him  was  that  of  fear  mingled  with  admiration.  He 
himself  was  much  hurt  at  their  mistrust,  and  openly 
complained  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
that  paymasters  and  tables  should  be  planted  openly 
in  the  camp,  and  that  any  soldier  might  come  and 
ask  for  money  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  without 
being  bound  to  give  in  his  name.  Assured  of  se- 
crecy, they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers 
that  the  total  distributed  was  prodigiously  great ; 
reaching,  according  to  some,  to  10,000  talents — 
according  to  Arrian,  not  less  than  20,000  talents  or 
£4,600,000  sterling  \ 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  bc-323, 
partial  satisfaction,  since  the  most  steady  and  well-  Their  k- 
conducted  soldiers  could  have  received  no  benefit,  ^^"^The 
except  in  so  far  as  they  might  choose  to  come  forward  new  Atiatic 
with  fictitious  debts.    A  new  mortification  moreover  levied  and 
was  in  store  for  the  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  b" AJex. 


ander. 


iaruf  ols,  &c. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  5;    Plutarch^  Alex.  70;    Curtius,  x.  2,  9;    Diodor. 
xni.  109. 
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from  the  various  satrapies — even  from  those  most 
distant,  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Drangiana,  Ara- 
chosia,  &c. — contingents  of  young  s^nd  fresh  native 
troops,  amounting  in  total  to  30,000  men  ;  all  armed 
and  drilled  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  From  the 
time  when  the  Macedonians  had  refused  to  cross  the 
river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into  India,  Alex- 
ander saw,  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it 
was  necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers,  and  to 
organise  an  army  at  once  more  fresh  and  more  sub- 
missive. Jtle  accordingly  despatched  orders  to  the 
satraps  to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies, 
of  vigorous  native  youths ;  and  the  fruit  of  these 
orders  was  now  seen\  Alexander  reviewed  the 
new  levies,  whom  he  called  the  Epigoni,  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated  many  na- 
tive Persians,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  into  the 
Companion-cavalry,  the  most  honourable  service 
in  the  army;  making  the  important  change  of  arm- 
ing them  with  the  short  Macedonian  thrusting-pike 
in  place  of  the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were 
found  such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander for  military  organisation  was  so  consummate, 
that  he  saw  himself  soon  released  from  his  de- 
pendence on  the  Macedonian  veterans ;  a  change 
evident  enough  to  them  as  well  as  to  him^. 
Interest  of       The  uoveltv  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  ex- 

Alexander  .  ,       ,    . 

in  the  fleet,  ploriug  voyagc  had  excited  in  Alexander  an  eager 
up  the'  appetite  for  naval  operations.  Going  on  board  his 
opll!'  ^      fl^^t  i^  t^^  Pasitigris  (the  Karun,  the  river  on  the 

J  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  It  must  have  taken  some  time  to  get  together 
and  discipline  these  young  troops ;  Alexander  must  therefore  have  sent 
the  orders  from  India  *  Arrian,  vii.  6. 
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east  side  of  Snsa),  he  sailed  in  person  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  surveyed  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  then  sailed  up  the  latter 
river  as  far  as  Opis.  Hephaestion  meanwhile,  com- 
manding the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with 
this  voyage,  and  came  back  to  Opis,  where  Alex- 
ander  disembarked  ^ 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  Notice  of 
the  Asiatic  levies,  to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  charge  to^ 
with  many  of  his  Macedonian  veterans.     Calling  donUrT^i- 
together  the  army,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  ^*u"7!^*^ 
sending  home   those  who  were  unfit  for  service  Yr"thof 

"  .  Alexander 

either  from  age  or  wounds,  but  of  allotting  to  them  —he  du- 

-  /¥•    •  11*  bands  them 

presents  at  departure  sufficient  to  place  them  m  an  aii. 
enviable  condition,  and  attract  fresh  Macedonian 
substitutes.  On  hearing  this  intimation,  all  the 
long-standing  discontent  of  the  soldiers  at  once 
broke  out.  They  felt  themselves  set  aside  as  worn 
out  and  useless, — and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room 
for  younger  men  of  their  own  country,  but  in  favour 
of  those  Asiatics  into  whose  arms  their  king  had 
now  passed.  They  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
that  he  should  dismiss  them  all — advising  him  by 
way  of  taunt  to  make  his  future  conquests  along 
with  his  father  Ammon.  These  manifestations  so 
incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down  from  the 
elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak, 
rushed  with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd 
of  soldiers,  and  seized  or  caused  to  be  seized  thirteen 
of  those  apparently  most  forward,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The  multitude 
were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence, 

*  ArriaD>  vii.  7. 
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upon  which  Alexander  remounted  the  platihrm  and 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  coDsiderahle  len^. 
He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits  of  Philip^  and  of 
his  own  still  greater:  he  affirmed  that  all  the  benefit 
of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  MacedonianSi  and 
that  he  himself  had  derived  from  them  nothing  but 
a  double  share  of  the  common  labours,  hardships, 
wounds,  and  perils.  Reproaching  them  as  base 
deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded  by 
giving  discharge  to  all — commanding  them  fortlw 
with  to  depart^ 

After  this  speech — teeming  (as  we  read  it  in 
Arrian)  with  that  exorbitant  self-exaltation  which 
formed  the  leading  feature  in  his  character — Alex- 
ander hurried  away  into  the  palace,  where  he  re- 
mained shut  up  for  two  days  without  admitting  any 
one  except  his  immediate  attendants.  His  guards 
departed  along  with  him,  leaving  the  discontented 
soldiers  stupefied  and  motionless.  Receiving  no 
farther  orders,  nor  any  of  the  accustomed  military 
indications*,  they  were  left  in  the  helpless  condition 

1  Arrian^  vii.  9, 10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  71 ;  Curtius,  x.  2 ;  Justin,  xu.  11. 

^  See  the  description  given  by  Tacitus.  (Hist.  ii.  29)  of  the  biitigiDg 
round  of  the  Yitellian  army, — which  had  mutinied  against  the  general 
Fabius  Valens : — "  Turn  Alphenus  Varus,  pr8efectu3  castrorum,  defla- 
grante  paulatim  seditione,  addit  consilium — yetitis  obire  vigilias  e«nti^ 
rionibus,  omisso  tubce  sono,  quo  miles  ad  belli  munia  cietur.  Igitur 
torpere  cuncti,  circumspectare  inter  se  attoniti,  et  id  ipsum,  quod  nemo 
regeret,  paventes;  silentio,  patientiA,  postremo  precibus  et  laciymis 
veniam  quicrebant.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens,  et  prseter  apem  incolu- 
mis,  Vulens  processit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  favor ;  versi  in  lietitiam  (ut 
est  valgus  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes  gratantesque,  circumdatum 
aqutlis  signisquc,  in  tribunal  ferunt." 

Compare  also  the  narrative  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  L  3)  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Ton  Thousand  Greeks  at  Tarsus,  %vhen  they  at  first 
refused  to  obey  Klearchus  and  march  against  the  Great  King. 
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of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon 
Aleiander  whom  they  had  offended.  On  the  third 
day^  they  learnt  that  he  had  convened  the  Persian 
officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the  chief  mili- 
tary oommands,  distributing  the  newly  arrived  Epi- 
goni  into  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with 
Macedonian  military  titles,  and  passing  over  the 
Macedonians  themselves  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
At  this  news,  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  threw  down  their  arras,  and  supplicated 
with  tears  and  -  groans  for  Alexander's  pardon. 
Presently  he  came  out,  and  was  himself  moved  to 
tears  by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment.  After 
testifying  his  full  reconciliation,  he  caused  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled  with  a  multitu- 
dinous banquet  of  mixed  Macedonians  and  Persians. 
The  Grecian  prophets,  the  Persian  magi,  and  all 
the  guests  present,  united  in  prayer  and  libation 
for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community  of  empire, 
between  the  two  nations  \ 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  partial  dis- 
probably  as  gratifying  to  Alexander  as  any  one  b^^'oF" 
gained  during  his  past  life;  carrying  as  it  did  a  ^il^l^ 
consoling  retribution  for  the  memorable  stoppage  under  com- 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  he  had  neither  Xratcrusto 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.     He  selected  10,000  of  the  '^*"'"* 
oldest  and  most  exhausted  among  the  soldiers  to  be 
sent  home  under  Kralerus,  giving  to  each  full  pay 
until  the  time  of  arrival  in  Macedonia,  with  a  dona- 
tion of  one  talent  besides.     He  intended  that  Kra- 

'  Arrian^  vii.  11. 
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terus,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should  remtan  in 
Europe  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater 
should  come  out  to  Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops*.     Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  10,000 
soldiers  were  now  singled  out  for  return,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  army.     Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months 
of  Alexander's  remaining  life. 
B.C.324,         Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by 
Newpr^     Alexander  to  the  Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the 
jectaof       Olympic  festival  in  July — directing  each  city  to 

conquests  •'       *  •'  r 

contem-  Tccall  its  cxiicd  citizcns — I  shall  speak  in  a  future 
Aiwandw  chaptcr.  He  had  now  accomplished  his  object  of 
foTinlwr'  organising  a  land  force  half  Macedonian,  half 
flJIlt**"  Asiatic.  But  since  the  expedition  of  Nearchus,  he 
had  become  bent  upon  a  large  extension  of  his 
naval  force  also  ;  which  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  towards  his  immediate  projects  of  con- 
quering Arabia,  and  of  pushing  both  nautical  ex- 
ploration and  aggrandisement  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  round  the  Arabian  coast.  He  despatched 
orders  to  the  Phenician  ports,  directing  that  a 
numerous  fleet  should  be  built ;  and  that  the  ships 
should  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across 
to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  from  whence  they 
would  sail  down  to  Babylon.  At  that  place,  he 
directed  the  construction  of  other  ships  from  the 
numerous  cypress  trees  around — as  well  as  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  harbour  in  the  river  at 

*  Arrian,  vii.  12, 1-7 ;  Justin,  xii.  12.  Kraterus  was  especially  popu- 
lar with  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  because  he  had  always  opposed,  as 
much  as  he  dared,  the  Oriental  transformation  of  Alexander  (Plutuch, 
Eumenes,  6). 
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Babyk>fi>  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  1000 
ships  of  war.  Mikkalus,  a  Greek  of  Kiazomenae, 
was  sent  to  Pheoicia  with  500  talents,  to  enlist,  or 
to  purohase,  seamen  for  the  crews.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  these  preparations  (probably  under  the 
superintendence  of  Nearchus)  would  be  completed 
by  the  spring,  for  which  period  contingents  were 
summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against  . 
Arabia*. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  B.c.324. 
to  Ekbatana,  the  ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  Ekbatona 
Persian  kings.   He  conducted  his  army  by  leisurely  jl^hi^l^^ 
inarches,  reviewing  by  the  way  the  ancient  regal  stion-vio- 
parks  of  the  celebrated  breed  called  Nissean  horses  of  Aiex. 
— now  greatly  reduced  in  number*.   On  the  margh, 
a  violent  altercation  occurred  between  his  personal 
favourite  Hephastion, — and  his  secretary  Eumenes, 
the  most  able,  dexterous,  and  long-sighted  man  in 
his  service.     Eumenes^  as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had 
been  always  regarded  with  slight  and  jealousy  by 
the  Macedonian  officers,  especially  by  Hephaestion: 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two, 
experienciug  no  difficulty  with  Eumenes,  but  much 

^  Airian,  vii.  19.  He  also  sent  an  officer  named  Herakleides  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  with  orders  to  construct  ships  and  make  a 
survey  of  that  sea  (vii.  16). 

*  Arrian,  viL  13, 2 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  How  leisurely  the  march  was, 
may  be  seen  in  Diodorus. 

The  direction  of  Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to  Ekbatana,  along  a 
fi^quented  and  good  road  which  Diodorus  in  another  place  calls  a  royal 
road  (six.  19),  is  traced  by  Ritter,  deriving  his  information  chiefly  ftt>m 
the  recent  researches  of  Major  Rawlinson.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
way  lay  along  the  western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kerkha  (Bitter,  Erdkimde,  part  ix.  b.  3. 
p.  329,  West-Asia). 
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with  Hephaestion  K    During  his  stay  at  Ekbatana, 
he  celebrated  magnificent  Hacrifices  and  festivitmt 
with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were 
farther  enlivened,  according  to  the  Macedonian 
habits,  by  banquets  and  excessive  wine-drinking. 
Amidst  these  proceedings,  Hephaestion  was  seized 
with  a  fever.     The  vigour  of  his  constitution  em- 
boldened him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that 
•  in  a  few  days  the  disease  carried  him  off.    The  final 
crisis  came  on  suddenly,  and  Alexander  was  warned 
of  it  while  sitting  in  the  theatre ;  but  though  he 
instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  found  Hephae- 
stion already  dead.     His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was 
unbounded,  manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable 
to. the  general  violence  of  his  impulses,  whether  of 
affection  or  of  antipathy.     Like  Achilles  mourning 
for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near 
the  dead  body,  and   remained  there  wailing  for 
several  hours ;  he  refused  all  care,  and  even  food, 
for  two  days  ;  he  cut  his  hair  close,  and  commanded 
that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp  should 
have  their   manes    cut   close  also;    he   not  only 
suspended  the  festivities,  but  interdicted  all  music 
and  every  sign  of  joy  in  the  camp ;  he  directed 
that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  cities  should  be  struck  off;  he  hung, 
or  crucified,  the  physician  Glaukias,  who  had  pre- 
scribed for  Hephaestion ;  he  ordered  that  a  vast 
funeral  pile  should  be  erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost 
given  to  us  as  10,000  talents  (£2,300,000),  to  cele- 
brate  the  obsequies  ;  he  sent  messengers  to  the 

^  ArriaD,  tu.  13,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Eumenet,  2. 
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oracle  of  Ammon,  to  enquire  whether  it  was  per- 
mitted to  worship  Hephaestion  as  a  god.  Many  of 
those  around  him,  accommodating  themselves  to 
(his  passionate  impulse  of  the  ruler,  began  at  once 
to  show  a  sort  of  worship  towards  the  deceased,  by 
devoting  to  him  themselves  and  their  arms;  of 
which  Eumenes  set  the  example,  conscious  of  his 
own  personal  danger,  if  Alexander  should  suspect 
him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death  of  his  recent 
rival.  Perdikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the  body 
in  solemn  procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt 
in  state  when  preparations  should  be  completed  \ 

Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  b.c.  324. 
hand,  seeking  distraction  from  his  grief  in  exagge 
rated  splendour  of  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life.  exteTmT 
His  temper  became  so  much  more  irascible  and  K(ww»i.* 
furious,  that  no  one  approached  him  without  fear, 
and  he  was  propitiated  by  the  most  extravagant 
flatteries*.  At  length  he  roused  himself  and  found 
bis  true  consolation,  in  gratifying  the  primary 
passions  of  his  nature — fighting  and  man-hunting^. 

*  Arrkn,  vii.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Akx.  72;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  It  will  not 
do  to  follow  the  canon  of  evidence  tacitly  assumed  by  Arrian,  who 
thinks  himself  authorised  to  discredit  all  the  details  of  Alexander's 
eonduct  on  this  occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of  a  dignified, 
though  vehement  sorrow. 

When  Masistius  was  slain,  in  the  Persian  army  commanded  by  Mar- 
douius  in  Boeotia,  the  manes  of  the  horses  were  cut,  as  token  of  mourn- 
ing :  compare  also  Plutarfh,  Pelopidas,  33 ;  and  Euripid.  Alkestis,  442. 

*  See  the  curious  extracts  from  Ephippus  the  Chalkidian, — seem- 
ingly a  contemporary',  if  not  an  eye-witness  (ap.  Athenae.  xii.  p.  537, 
538)— ev<^fi/a  ^  koI  triy^  Karclxf  iravras  vir6  dtovs  roifs  nap6wta!S' 
ax^6pifTQg  yhp  ^9  (Alexander)  Koi  <^ovik6s'  ib6icii  yap  ejvai  /ifXayxo- 
Xoc^f,  &c. 

'  I  translate  here,  literally,  Plutarch's  expression — Tov  d€  ittpBovi 
irapTfyoplif  Ty  ^roXcfup  XP^M-^^^^'  &(m€p  cVl  Brfpav  Koi  Kwi^yftnov 
av6piiiirv>v   i^\6f,   Kcti  rh    Ko(r<rai<av   €$vos   KOTfaTpr^aro,   navras 
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B«c.  823, 
winter^ 
spring. 

March  of 
Alexander 
to  Babylon. 
Numerous 
embassies 
which  met 
him  on  the 
way. 


Between  Media  and  Persis,  dwelt  the  tribes  called 
Kossaei,  amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless,  inac- 
cessible mountains.  Brave  and  predatory,  they 
had  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings.  Alex- 
ander now  conducted  against  them  a  powerful  force, 
and  in  spite  of  incieased  difficulties  arising  from  the 
wintry  season,  pushed  them  from  point  to  point, 
following  them  into  the  loftiest  and  most  impene- 
trable recesses  of  their  mountains.  These  efforts 
were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  himself  and 
Ptolemy,  until  the  entire  male  population  was  slain ; 
which  passed  for  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
manes  of  Hephdestion\ 

Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his 
progress  to  Babylon  ;  but  in  slow  marches,  farther 
retarded  by  various  foreign  embassies  which  met 
him  on  the  road.  So  widely  had  the  terror  of  his 
name  and  achievements  been  spread,  that  several 
of  these  envoys  came  from  the  most  distant  regions. 
There  were  some  from  the  various  tribes  of  Libya 
— from  Carthage — from  Sicily  and  Sardinia — from 
the  Illyrians  and  Thracians — from  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  Tuscans,  in  Italy — nay,  even  (some 
affirmed)  from  the  Romans,  as  yet  a  people  of 
moderate  power^.     Bat  there  were  other  names  yet 

Tlfirjb6v  dwo<r</)arToi)v.  Tovro  di  *H</>cu(rritt>i«or  4vayurft6s  cVoXfiro 
(Plutarch,  Akxaud.  72 :  compare  Polysenus,  iv.  S,  31). 

^  Arrian,  vii.  15;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  xvii.  111.  Thia  gene- 
ral slaughter,  however,  can  only  he  true  of  portions  of  the  Kosssan 
name;  for  Kossseans  occur  in  after  years  (Diodor.  xix.  19). 

2  Pliny,  H*  N.  iii.  9.  The  story  in  Straho,  v.  p.  232,  can  hardly 
apply  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Livy  (ix.  18)  conceiyes  that  the  Romans 
knew  nothing  of  Alexander  even  by  report,  hut  this  appears  to  me  not 
credihle. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  point  is  doubtful,  I  incline  to  beliere  the 
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more  surprising — iEthiopians,  from  the  extreme 
south,  beyond  Egypt — Scythians  from  the  north, 
beyond  the  Danube — Iberians  and  Gauls,  from  the 
far  west,  beyond  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Legat^s 
also  arrived  from  various  Grecian  cities,  partly  to 
tender  congratulations  and  compliments  upon  his 
matchless  successes,  partly  to  remonstrate  against 
his  sweeping  mandate  for  the  general  restoration  of 
the  Grecian  exiles  V  It  was  remarked  that  these 
Grecian  legates  approached  him  with  wreaths  on 
their  heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, — 
as  if  they  were  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  god*. 
The  proofs  which  Alexander  received,  even  from 
distant  tribes  with  names  and  costumes  unknown 
to  him,  of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for  his 
favour,  were  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to  any 
historical  person,  and  such  as  entirely  to  explain 
his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  B.c.323, 
fortune,    however,    dark    omens    and    prophecies 
crowded  upon  him  as  he  approached  Babylon.     Of 

sMertion  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Alexander.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
▼arioos  false  statements  which  afterwards  became  current  about  it — one 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Memnon's  history  of  the  Pontic  HeraklAa  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  224 ;  Orelli  Fragment.  Memnon,  p.  36.  Kleitarchus 
(oontemporaxy  of  Alexander),  whom  Pliny  quotes,  can  have  had  no 
niotiye  to  insert  falsely  the  name  of  Romans,  which  in  his  time  was 
nowise  important. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  15;  Justin,  xii.  13;  Diodor.  xvii.  113.  The  story  men- 
tkmed  by  Justin  in  another  place  (xxi.  6)  is  probably  referable  to  this 
last  season  of  Alexander's  career.  A  Carthaginian  named  Hamilkar 
Khodanus  was  sent  by  his  city  to  Alexander ;  really  as  an  emissary  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  king's  real  designs,  which  occasioned  to  the 
Carthaginians  serious  alarm — ^but  under  colour  of  being  an  exile  tendering 
bis  services.  Justin  says  that  Parmenio  introduced  Hamilkar — which 
must,  I  think,  be  an  error. 

«  Arrian,  vii.  19, 1 ;  vii.  23, 3. 
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Alexander    thcsc  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  warning  of  the 

at  Babylon      .^  ,  i 

—hu  great  Chaldean  priests,  who  apprised  him,  soon  after  he 
tioM*for  crossed  the  Tigris,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
nivi^tiin'  bi'^  to  euter  that  city,  and  exhorted  him  to  remain 
quMro"f  outside  of  the  gates.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
Arabia.  obey  ;  but  his  scruples  were  overruled,  either  by 
arguments  from  the  Greek  sophist  Anaxarchus,  or 
by  the  shame  of  shutting  himself  out  from  the  most 
memorable  city  of  the  empire,  where  his  great  naval 
preparations  were  now  going  on.  He  found  Near- 
chus  with  his  fleet,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river, — and  also  the  ships  directed  to 
be  built  in  Phenicia,  which  had  come  down  the  river 
from  Thapsakus,  together  with  large  numbers  of 
seafaring  men  to  serve  aboard \  The  ships  of 
cypress- wood,  and  the  large  docks,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Babylon,  were  likewise 
in  full  progress.  He  lost  no  time  in  concerting  with 
Nearchus  the  details  of  an  expedition  into  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  his  land  force  and  naval 
force  cooperating.  From  various  naval  officers,  who 
had  been  sent  to  survey  the  Persian  Gulf  and  now 
made  their  reports,  he  learnt,  that  though  there 
were  no  serious  difficulties  within  it  or  along  its 
southern  coast,  yet  to  double  the  eastern  cape  which 
terminated  that  coast — to  circumnavigate  the  un- 
known peninsula  of  Arabia, — and  thus  to  reach  the 
Red  Sea — was  an  enterprise  perilous  at  least,  if  not 
impracticable*.     But  to  achieve  that  which  other 

*  Arrian,  vii.  19,  6-12;  Diodor.  xvii.  112. 

'  Arri&n,  vii.  20,  16  j  Arrian,  Indica,  43.  To  undertake  this  cirenm- 
UETigation,  Alexander  had  despatched  a  ship-master  of  Soli  in  Cyprus, 
named  Hiero ;  who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  distance  to  which  he  was 
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men  thoaght  impracticable,  was  the  leading  passion 
of  Alexander.  He  resolved  to  circumnavigate  Arabia 
as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians,  from  whom  it 
wto  sufficient  offence  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys 
to  him.  He  also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a 
great  maritime  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce  the  cities  of 
Phenicia^ 

Amidst  preparations  for  this  expedition— and  ^'^^f^jj; 
while  the  immense  funeral  pile  destined  for  He-  Alexander 
phsestion  was  being  built — Alexander  sailed  down  J^^^^n 
the  Euphrates  to  the  great  dyke  called  Pallakopas,  '^«  ^u- 
about  ninety  miles  below  Babylon ;  a  sluice  con-  and  in  the 
structed  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  for  the  oAioining. 
purpose  of  being  opened  when  the  river  was  too  ""iSj!"* 
full,  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  into  the  interminable  P'^nf.<*« 

'  naTigation 

marshes  stretching  out  near  the  western  bank.  The  and  flow  of 
sluice  being  reported  not  to  work  well,  he  projected 
the  construction  of  a  new  one  somewhat  farther 
down.  He'  then  sailed  through  the  Pallakopas  in 
order  to  survey  the  marshes,  together  with  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian,  kings  which  had 
been  erected  among  them.  Himself  steering  his 
vessel,  with  the  kausia  on  his  head,  and  the  regal 
diadem  above  it^,  he  passed  some  time  among  these 
lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so  extensive  that  his 
fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.     He  stayed  long 

advancing,  and  at  the  apparently  interminable  stretch  of  Arabia  towards 
the  south,  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Arrian,  in  the  second  century  after  the  Christian 
era,  Arabia  had  never  been  circumnavigated,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Red  Sea — at  least  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  19,  11. 

«  Arrian,  vii,  22,  2,  3;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  741. 
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enough  also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,  the 

foundation  of  a  new  city,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a 

convenient  spot^ 

B.C.  323,         On  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  large 

,""*^'         reinforcements  arrived  there— partly  under  Philo- 

Large  re-  x       t  j 

inforce-  xenus,  Meuauder,  and  Menidas,  from  Lydia  and 
"rrive,  Karia — partly  20,000  Persians,  under  Peukestes 
and Tsbtie.  the  satrap.  He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incor- 
wdered  by  po^atcd  iu  the  files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
forUacr'  According  to  the  standing  custom,  each  of  these 
doniansand  files  was  sixtceu  deep,  and  each  soldier  was  armed 

Persians  in...  ._  .  •itii  ij 

the  same      With  thc  loug  pikc  or  sarissa  wielded  by  two  banas ; 

compantes.  the  lochagc,  or  front-rank  man,  being  always  an 
officer  receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and 
attested  valour — and  those  second  and  third  in  the 
file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  of  all,  being  like- 
wise strong  and  good  men,  receiving  larger  pay 
than  the  rest.  Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement, 
retained  the  three  first  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  un- 
changed, as  well  as  the  same  depth  of  file ;  but  he 
substituted  twelve  Persians  in  place  of  the  twelve 
Macedonians  who  followed  after  the  third-rank 
man ;  so  that  the  file  was  composed  first  of  the 
lochage  and  two  other  chosen  Macedonians,  each 
armed  with  the  sarissa — then  of  twelve  Persians 
armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  javeUn — 
lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing 
up  the  rear*.  In  this  Macedonico-Persian  file, 
the  front  would  have  only  three  projecting  pikes, 

I        '  Arrian,  vii.  21,  11.  nSkiv  t(<^Kod6firia-€  rt  Koi  iVfixto-c. 

2  Arrian,  vii.  23, 6.  Even  when  performing  the  purely  military  opera- 
tion of  passing  these  soldiers  in  review,  inspecting  their  exercise,  and 
determining  their  array, — ^Alexander  sat  upon  the  regal  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  Asiatic  eunucha;  his  principal  officers  lat  upon  couches 
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instead  of  five,  as  the  ordinary  Macedonian  phalanx 
presented ;  but  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian 
soldiers  would  be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  ad- 
vancing enemy,  over  the  heads  of  their  three  front- 
rank  men.  The  supervening  death  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  actual  execution  of  this  reform,  in*, 
teresting  as  being  his  last  project  for  amalgamating 
Persians  and  Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  spiendid 
also  passed  in  review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  sequies  of' 
equipped.  The  order  was  actually  given  for  de-  Jtio^* 
parting,  so  soon  as  the  obsequies  of  Hephasstion 
should  be  celebrated.  This  was  the  last  act  which 
remained  for  him  to  fulfil.  The  splendid  funeral 
pile  stood  ready — two  hundred  feet  high,  occupying 
a  square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  nearly  one 
furlong,  loaded  with  costly  decorations  from  the 
zeal,  real  and  simulated,  of  the  Macedonian  officers. 
The  invention  of  artists  was  exhausted,  in  long  dis- 
cussions with  the  king  himself,  to  produce  at  all 
cost  an  exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and 
stupendous.  The  outlay  (probably  with  addition 
of  the  festivals  immediately  following)  is  stated  at 
1 2,000  talents,  or  £2,760,000  sterling\  Alexander 
awaited  the  order  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon^ 
having  sent  thither  messengers  to  inquire  what 
measure  of  reverential  honour  he  might  properly 
and  piously  show  to  his  departed  friend*.  The 
answer  was  now  brought  back,  intimating  that 
Hephaestion  was  to  be  worshiped  as  a  Hero — ^the 

with  silver  feet,  near  to  him  (Arrian,  vii.  24,  4).  This  is  among  the 
evidences  of  his  altered  manners. 

'  Diodorus,  xvii.  115;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72. 

«  Arrian,  vii.  23,  8. 
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secondary  form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that 
paid  to  the  Gods.  Delighted  with  this  divine  testi- 
mony to  Hephsestion,  Alexander  caused  the  pile  to 
be  lighted,  and  the  obsequies  celebrated,  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracled  He 
farther  directed  that  magnificent  chapels  or  sacred 
edifices  should  be  erected  for  the  worship  and  ho- 
nour of  Hephaestion,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, — at 
Pella  in  Macedonia, — and  probably  in  other  cities 
also*. 

Respecting  the  honours  intended  for  Hephaestion 
at  Alexandria,  he  addressed  to  Kleomenesthe  sa- 
trap of  Egypt  a  despatch  which  becomes  in  part 
known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  that  Kleomenes 
was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps ;  having  com- 
mitted multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander 
was  not  uninformed.  The  regal  despatch  enjoined 
him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  Hephaestion  a 
chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alexandria,  with  a 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  114,  115:  compare  Arrian,  vii.  14,  16;  Plutarch, 
Alex.  75. 

^  Arrian,  vii.  23,  10-13 ;  Diod.  xviii.  4.  Diodorus  speaks  indeed,  in 
this  passage,  of  the  irupu  or  funeral  pile  in  honour  of  Hephaestion,  as  if 
it  were  among  the  vast  expences  included  among  the  memoranda  left 
by  Alexander  (after  his  decease)  of  prospective  schemes.  But  the 
funeral  pile  had  already  been  erected  at  Babylon,  as  Diodorus  himsdf 
had  informed  us.  What  Alexander  left  unexecuted  at  his  decease,  but 
intended  to  execute  if  he  had  lived,  was  the  splendid  edifices  and 
chapels  in  Hephaestion's  honour — as  we  see  by  Arrian,  vii.  23, 10.  And 
Diodorus  must  be  supposed  to  allude  to  these  intended  sacred  build- 
ings, though  he  has  inadvertently  spoken  of  the  funeral  pile.  Kra- 
terus,  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to  Macedonia,  was  to  have  built 
one  at  Pella. 

The  Olynthian  Ephippus  had  composed  a  book  Trcpi  t^s  'H^- 
a-Ttavoi  Koi  *A\t$dv8pov  raij^y,  of  which  there  appear  four  or  ^ve  cita- 
tions in  Athenasus.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious  habits  of 
Alexander,  and  on  his  unmeasured  potations— common  to  him  with 
other  Macedonians. 
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splendid  turret  in  the  islet  of  Pharos  ;  and  to  pro- 
vide besides  that  all  mercantile  written  contracts, 
as  a  condition  of  validity,  should  be  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Hephsestion.  Alexander  concluded 
thus  : — '*  If  on  coming  I  find  the  Egyptian  temples 
and  the  chapels  of  Hephaestion  completed  in  the 
best  manner,  I  will  forgive  you  for  all  your  past 
crimes ;  and  in  future,  whatever  magnitude  of  crime 
you  may  commit,  you  shall  suffer  no  bad  treatment 
from  me^"  This  despatch  strikingly  illustrates 
how  much  the  wrong  doings  of  satraps  were  se- 
condary considerations  in  his  view,  compared  with 
splendid  manifestations  towards  the  Gods  and  per- 
sonal attachment  towards  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the 
death  of  Hephaestion  —  not  merely  an  attached 
friend,  but  of  the  same  age  and  exuberant  vigour  as 
himself — laid  his  mind  open  to  gloomy  forebodings 
from  numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous  mis- 
trust even  of  his  oldest  officers.  Antipater  espe- 
cially, no  longer  protected  against  the  calumnies  of 
Olympias  by  the  support  of  Hephaestion*,  fell  more 
and  more  into  discredit ;  whilst  his  son  Kassander, 
who  had  recently  come  into  Asia  with  a  Mace- 
donian  reinforcement,  underwent  from  Alexander 

^  AiTian,Tii.2d,  9-14.  Kal  KXcofici^ci  dvdpl  kok^,  koi  noWii  dbucrffjiaTa 

dlkic^travTi  iv  Alyvnrtp,  fVioreXXct  tTnaTokTjv *Hv  yap  xaraXd/So) 

ry©  (ITkiye  rh  ypdfiftara)  ra  Uph  Th  iv  hlyviTTt^  KoKm  KaT€<rK€XKurp€va 
Kal  ra  ffp^a  rh  *H(f>aiOTi<ovo9,  circ  ri  irpdrtpov  ffpdpTt)Kaff  dfftrjfrtd  fr€ 
TovTOiVj  KcH  rSKoiTTov,  67rfi\tKov  hv  ApApTjjs,  ovdiv  ireiaji  i^  ipov  ^xapi, — 
In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Dionysodoras  (p.  1285),  Kleo- 
menes  appears  as  enriching  himself  hy  the  monopoly  of  com  exported 
from  Egypt :  compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  (Econom.  c.  33.  Kleomenes 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  became  king  of 
Egypt  (Pausanias,  i.  6, 3).        *  Plutarch,  Alex.  74 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  114. 
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during  irascible  momentB  much  iosulting  violence. 
In  spite  of  the  diBSuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean 
priests ^  Alexander  had  been  persuaded  to  distrust 
their  sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon,  though 
not  without  hesitation  and  uneasiness.     However, 
when,  after  having  entered  the  town,  he  went  out 
of  it  again  safely  on  his  expedition  for  the  survey 
of  the  lower  Euphrates,  he  conceived  himself  to 
have  exposed  them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  with  increased  confidence,  for 
the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  friend*. 
B.C.  823,         The   sacrifices  connected  with  these  obsequies 
General      ^f^ve  OH  the  most  prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough 
intemw"*  were  oflFered  to  furnish  a  feast  for  the  army,  who 
nncein      also  reccivcd  ample  distributions  of  wine.     Alex- 

the  army* 

Alexander  audcr  himsclf  presided  at  the  feast,  and  abandoned 

wirtiadan-  himsclf  to  couviviality  Ukc  the  rest.  Already  foil  of 

uw^  wine,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup 

Siuinew.  ^^**^  ^*"^'  ^^^  '^  P^^  ^^®  whole  night  in  yet  farther 

>  AiTian,  Tii.  16,  9  j  vii.  17,  6.  Plutarch,  Alex.  73.  Diodor.  xrii.  112. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  22, 1.  AMs  bt  «»s  c^eXcy^ar  b^  rS>v  XoXdoiW  fuur- 
rtiav,  &ri  ovb€V  n€irov0m  tlrj  iv  Bafivk&pi  ^x^P*  ((iXX*  tf(f>Orj  yhp  iXifras 
tf(»  Bapvk&vot  npiv  n  iraBiiv)  avrtrXci  aiBts  Karit  rh  TKtf  Ba^pup,  &e. 

The  uneasineu  here  caused  by  these  prophecies  and  omens,  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  psy- 
chological fact,  and  is  perfectly  attested  by  the  authority  of  Aristobulos 
and  Nearchus.  It  appears  that  Anaxarchus  and  other  Grecian  philo- 
sophers encouraged  him  by  their  reasonings  to  despise  all  prophecy, 
but  especially  that  of  the  Chaldsean  priests ;  who  (they  alleged)  wished 
to  keep  Alexander  out  of  Babylon  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to 
possess  the  large  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  they  had 
wrongfully  appropriated;  Alexander  being  disposed  to  rebuild  that 
nuned  temple,  and  to  re-establish  the  suspended  sacrifices  to  which  its 
revenues  had  been  originally  devoted  (Arrian,  vii.  17;  Diodor.  xvii.  112). 
Not  many  days  afterwards,  Alexander  greatly  repented  of  having  given 
way  to  these  dangerous  reasoners,  who  by  their  sophistical  cavils  set  aude 
the  power  and  the  warnings  of  destiny  (Diodor.  xvii.  1 16). 
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drinking,  with  the  boisterous  indulgence  called  by 
the  Greeks  Kdmus  or  Revelry.  Having  slept  off  his 
intoxication  during  the  next  day,  he  in  the  evening 
again  supped  with  Medius,  and  spent  a  second  night 
in  the  like  unmeasured  indulgence  \  It  appears  that 
he  already  had  the  seeds  of  fever  upon  him,  which 
was  so  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intemperance  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  return  to  his  palace.  He  took 
the  bath,  and  slept  in  the  house  of  Medius  ;  ou  the 
next  morning,  he  was  unable  to  rise.  After  having 
been  carried  out  on  a  couch  to  celebrate  sacrifice 
(which  was  bis  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed  all  day.  Nevertheless  he  summoned  the 
generals  to  his  presence,  prescribing  all  the  details 
of  the  impending  expedition,  and  ordering  that  the 
land-force  should  begin  its  march  on  the  fourth 
day  following,  while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard, 
would  sail  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  evening,  he  was 
carried  on  a  couch  across  the  Euphrates  into  a 
garden  on  the  other  side,  where  he  bathed  and 
rested  for  the  night.  The  fever  still  continued,  so 
that  in  the  morning,  after  bathing  and  being  carried 
out  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  he  remained  on  his 
couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing  at  dice  with  Me- 

^  Arrian,  vii.  24,  25.  Diodorus  states  (xvii.  117)  that  Alexander,  on 
this  convivial  night,  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  large  goblet  called  the 
cup  of  Uerakles,  and  felt  very  ill  after  it;  a  statement  repeated  by 
various  other  writers  of  antiquity,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  for  dis- 
crediting, though  some  modem  critics  treat  it  with  contempt.  The  Royal 
Ephemerides,  or  Court  Journal,  attested  only  the  general  fact  of  hi? 
large  potations  and  the  long  sleep  which  followed  them :  see  Athenaeus, 
X.  p.  434. 

To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  funeral,  was  required  as  a  token  of 
respectful  sympathy  towards  the  deceased — see  the  last  words  of  the 
Indian  KaUnus  before  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile— Plutarch,  Alex- 
ander, 69. 
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dius ;  in  the  evening,  be  bathed,  sacrificed  again, 
and  ate  a  light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night 
with  increased  fever.  The  next  two  days  passed 
in  the  same  manner,  the  fever  becoming  worse 
and  worse ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  summoned 
Nearchus  to  his  bedside,  discussed  with  him  many 
points  about  his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated 
his  order  that  the  fleet  should  be  ready  by  the  third 
day.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the  fever  was  vio- 
lent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day  in  a  bathing-house 
in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals  to 
direct  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers, 
and  ordering  that  the  armament  should  be  ready  to 
move.  Throughout  the  two  next  days,  his  malady 
became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the  last  of 
the  two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support 
the  being  lifted  out  of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ; 
even  then,  however,  he  continued  to  give  orders  to 
the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On  the  mor- 
row, though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  effort 
requisite  for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then 
carried  across  from  the  garden-house  to  the  palace, 
giving  orders  that  the  generals  and  officers  should 
remain  in  permanent  attendance  in  and  near  the 
hall.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his 
bedside ;  but  though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he 
had  by  this  time  become  incapable  of  utterance. 
One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to  have  been, 
on  being  asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom, **  To  the  strongest ;"  one  of  his  last  acts  was, 
to  take  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  and  hand  it 
to  Perdikkas'. 

*  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  (vii.  26,  5)  and  Dio- 
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For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  No  hope  of 
state,  without  either  amendment  or  repose.    Mean-  constema- 
while,  the  news  of  his  malady. had  spread  through  ^"nifthe 
the  army,  filling  them  with  grief  and  consterna-  ^^^y-,  ^'^ 
tion.     Many  of  the  soldiers,  eager  to  see  him  once  with  the 
more,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  were  His  death. 
admitted  unarmed.    They  passed  along  by  the  bed- 
side, with  all  the  demonstrations  of  affliction  and 
sympathy :  Alexander  knew  them,  and  made  show 
of  friendly  recognition  as  well  as  he  could  ;  but  was 
unable  to  say  a  word.     Several  of  the  generals  slept 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by 
the  God  in  a  dream  whether  they  ought  to  bring 
Alexander  into  it,  as  a  suppliant  to  experience  the 
divine  heahng  power.     The  God  informed  them  in 
their  dream,  that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  the  temple — that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  left  where  he  was.     In  the  afternoon  he  expired 
— June  323  b.c. — after  a  life  of  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months — and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and 
eight  months  \ 

The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  b.c.  323. 

donu  (xviL  117)>  and  Justin  (xii.  15) :  but  they  found  no  place  in  the 
Court  Journal.    Curtius  (x.  v.  4)  gives  them  with  some  enlargement. 

^  The  details,  respecting  the  last  illness  of  Alexander*  are  peculiarly 
authentic,  being  extracted  both  by  Arrian  and  by  Plutarch,  from  the 
Ephemerides  Regies,  or  short  Court  Journal;  which  was  habitually 
kept  by  his  secretary  Eumenes,  and  another  Gjreek  named  Diodotus 
(Athens,  x.  p.  434) :  see  Arrian,  vii.  26,  26  j  Plutarch,  Alex.  76. 

It  is  surprising  that  throughout  all  the  course  of  this  malady,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  physician  as  having  been  consulted.  No  ad- 
vice was  asked ;  if  we  except  the  application  to  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
during  the  last  day  of  Alexander's  hfe.  A  few  months  before,  Alexan- 
der had  hanged  or  crucified  the  physician  who  attended  Hephiestion  in 
his  last  illness.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  he  either  despised  or 
mistrusted  medical  advice,  and  would  not  permit  any  to  be  invoked. 
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by  a  fever  in  the  plenitude  of  health,  vigour,  and 
aspirations,  was  an  event  impressive  as  well  as  im* 
portant,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to  his  con- 
temporaries far  and  near.  When  the  first  report 
of  it  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  orator  Demade8 
exclaimed — **  It  cannot  be  true :  if  Alexander  were 
dead,  the  whole  habitable  world  would  have  smelt 
of  his  carcass'."  This  coarse,  but  emphatic  com- 
parison, illustrates  the  immediate,  powerful,  and 
wide-reaching  impression  produced  by  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  felt  by 
each  of  the  many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  re- 

His  Tiews  must  haye  been  much  altered  aince  his  dangerous  fever  at 
Tarsus,  and  the  successful  treatment  of  it  by  the  Akamaniau  physidan 
Philippus. 

T|iough  the  fever  (see  some  remarks  from  Littr^  attached  to  Didot*s 
Fragm.  Script.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  124)  which  caused  Alexander's  death  is 
here  a  plain  fact  satisfactorily  made  out,  yet  a  different  story  was  circu- 
lated some  time  afterwards,  and  gained  partial  credit  (Plutarch  De  In- 
▼idi&,  p.  538),  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  poison  was  said  to  have 
been  provided  by  Ari8totle,-^ent  over  to  Asia  by  Antipater  through 
his  son  Kassander, — and  administered  by  lollas  (another  son  of  Anti- 
pater), Alexander's  cupbearer  (Arrian,  vii.  27,  2;  Curtius,  x.  10,  17; 
Diodor.  xvii.  118 ;  Justin,  xii.  13).  It  is  quite  natural  that  fever  and 
intemperance  (which  latter  moreover  was  frequent  with  Alexander) 
should  not  be  regarded  as  causes  sufficiently  marked  and  impressive  to 
explain  a  decease  at  once  so  unexpected  and  so  momentous.  There 
seems  ground  for  supposing,  however,  that  the  report  was  intentionally 
fomented,  if  not  originally  broached,  by  the  party-enemies  of  Antipater 
and  Kassander — especially  by  the  rancorous  Olympias.  The  violent 
enmity  afterwards  displayed  by  Kassander  against  Olympias,  and  all  the 
family  of  Alexander,  helped  to  encourage  the  report.  In  the  life  of 
Hyperides  in  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849)  it  is  stated,  that  he  pro- 
posed at  Athens  public  honours  to  lollas  for  having  given  the  poison  to 
Alexander.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  might  be  a  stratagem  for 
casting  discredit  on  Antipater  (father  of  lollas),  against  whom  the  Atbe« 
nians  entered  into  the  Lamian  war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Demetrius  Phaler.  De  Elocution,  s.  dOO. 
Ov  T€BtnfKW  ^AX4(avdpos,  &  Mpts  *AOffvdun — ^(«  y^  ^  i)  Utcavfuini  rov 

PiKfiOV, 
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cently  come  to  propitiate  this  far-shooting  Apollo — 
by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had  sent 
these  envoys — throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
as  then  known, — to  affect  either  his  actual  condi« 
tion  or  his  probable  future  \     The  first  growth  and 
development  of  Macedonia,  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  from  an 
embarrassed  secondary  state  into  the  first  of  all 
known  powers,  had  excited  the  astonishment  of 
contemporaries,  and  admiration  for  Philip's  organ- 
izing genius.     But  the  achievements  of  Alexander, 
during  his  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing  Philip 
into  the  shade,  had   been  on   a  scale   so   much 
grander  and  vaster,   and   so   completely  without 
serious  reverse  or  even  interruption,  as  to  transcend 
the  measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation,  but 
almost  of  human  belief.    The  Great  King  (as  the 
King  of  Persia  was  called  by  excellence)  was,  and 
had  long  been,  the  type  of  worldly  power  and  feli- 
city, even  down  to  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  Within  four  years  and  three  months 
from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  an- 
other, Darius  had  lost  all  his  Western  Empire,  and 
had  become  a  fugitive  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates,  escaping  captivity  at  the  hands  of  Alexander 
only  to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap  Bessus.     All 
antecedent  historical  parallels — the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  Lydian  Croesus,  the  expulsion  and 
mean  life  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them 

^  DionyiiuB,  despot  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  fainted  away  with  joy 
when  he  lieard  of  Akzander'i  death,  and  erected  a  statue  of  EvOvfUa  or 
Comfort  (Memn.  Heracl.  Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224.  c.  4). 
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impressive  examples  of  the  mutability  of  human 
condition, — sank  into  trifles  compared  with  the  over- 
throw of  this  towering  Persian  colossus.  The  orator 
iEschines  expressed  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a 
Grecian  spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Athens  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Darius) — **  What  is  there  among  the  list  of  strange 
and  unexpected  events,  that  has  not  occurred  in 
our  time  ?  Our  lives  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  humanity  ;  we  are  born  to  serve  as  a  theme  for 
incredible  tales  to  posterity.  Is  not  the  Persian 
king — who  dug  through  Athos  and  bridged  the 
Hellespont, — who  demanded  earth  and  water  from 
the  Greeks, — who  dared  to  proclaim  himself  in 
public  epistles  master  of  all  mankind  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun — Is  not  he  now  struggling 
to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  over  others,  but  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  person*?" 

Such  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander's 
career  even  in  the  middle  of  330  B.C.,  more  than 
seven  years  before  his  death.  During  the  following 
seven  years,  his  additional  achievements  had  carried 
astonishment  yet  farther.  He  had  mastered,  in  de- 
fiance of  fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely 

*  jfischines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524.  c.  43.  Toiydproi  ri  rmv  avtkiritrrw 
Koi  mrpoo'doKrfTiav  €<f)'  tffi&p  ov  yryoi/ev !  ov  yhp  fiiop  y  rffutf  mSpntn" 
vov  p(^U>Kafi€V,  aXX*  els  napabo^Xoyiav  rolr  itroiUvois  fuff  inias  Zifnffier, 
Ovx  <5  fih  T&v  Jlfpaw  ^ao-iXcvr,  6  rhv^hBwv  biopv^t  Koi  rhv  'EXXiJo-- 
TTOVTOv  (ty^Sf  6  yrjv  koi  v6oi>p  Tov9'*F,\kTjtfas  alrSiVf  6  rcikfi&v  cr  rais 
€iri(rro\aU  ypd<l>€ip  ori  d€(nr6Trjs  €(rTtv  6irdvT»p  dpSpAir^v  d(f)'  ^Xiov 
dpiovT09  fJL^xpi  dvofievov,  vvv  ov  7r€p\  tov  Kvpios  iripnp  tlvoi  dutyopiCenu, 
aXX*  rftr)  TTfpl  r^s  tov  o'd^fiaros  aanjpias ; 

Compare  the  striking  fragment,  of  a  like  tenor,  out  of  the  lost  work 
of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius — Jlcpt  rijsrvxni — Fragment.  Histor.  Oreoor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
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all  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  un- 
known Indian  regions  beyond  its  easternmost  limits. 
Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  he  pos- 
sessed all  that  immense  treasure  and  military  force 
which  had  once  rendered  the  Great  King  so  formi- 
dable. By  no  contemporary  man  had  any  such 
power  ever  been  known  or  conceived.  With  the 
turn  of  imagination  then  prevalent,  many  were 
doubtless  disposed  to  take  him  for  a  God  on  earth, 
as  Grecian  spectators  had  once  supposed  with  re- 
gard to  Xerxes,  when  they  beheld  the  innumerable 
Persian  host  crossing  the  Hellespont  ^ 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  iiad  Aiex- 
vras  at  the  time  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-  ","  mus^  ' 
two  years  old — the  age  at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  achieved 
was  growing  into  important  commands  ;  ten  years 
less  than  the  age  for  a  consul  at  Rome* ;  two  years  s^''' 
younger  than  the  age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired 
the  crown,  and  began  his  foreign  conquests^.     His 
extraordinary  bodily  powers  were  unabated ;  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  military  experience ;  and 
what  was   still  more  important,   his  appetite  for 
farther  conquest  was  as  voracious,  and  his  readiness 
to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger, 
as  complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed 
the  Hellespont.    Great  as  his  past  career  had  been, 
his  future  achievements,  with  such  increased  means 
^fid  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet  greater.    His 
ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  habitable  world 

'  Herodot.  vii.  66. 
•  Cjcero,  Philippic,  v.  17,  48. 

'  9ee  Histoire  de  Timour-Bec,  par  Cherefeddin  Ali,  translated  by 
Petit  de  la  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 


things 
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as  then  known  ^ ;  and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged, 

he  would  probably  have  accomplished  it.    Nowhere 

(so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  did  there  reside 

any  military  power  capable  olmaking  head  against 

him ;  nor  were  his  soldiers,  when  he  commanded 

them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  extremity  of  cold, 

heat,  or  fatigue.     The  patriotic  feelings  of  livy 

dispose  him  to  maintain^  that  Alexander,  had  he 

invaded  Italy  and  assailed  Romans  or  Samnites, 

would  have  failed  and  perished  like  his  relative 

Question      Alcxaudcr  of  Epirus.     But  this  conclusion  cannot 

Lwl,  about  be  accepted.    If  we  grant  the  courage  and  discipUDe 

of  Aiex"''^*  of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  been  equal  to  the 

had^itl*^*^^   best  infantry  of  Alexander's  army,  the  same  cannot 

^ked  the    be  said  of  the  Roman  cavalry  as  compared  with  the 

Macedonian  Companions.    Still  less  is  it  likely  that 

a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed,  would  have 

been  found  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius 

and  combinations ;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal, 

would  he  have  possessed  the  same  variety  of  troops 

and  arms,  each  effective  in  its  separate  way,  and  all 

conspiring  to  one  common  purpose — nor  the  same 

unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in  stimulatiog 

them  to  full  effort.     I  do  not  think  that  even  the 

'  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great  admirer  Arrian,  vii.  1,  6. 

'  Liyy,  ix.  17-19.  A  discussion  of  Alexander's  chances  against  the 
Romans— extremely  interesting  and  beautiful,  though  the  case  appears 
to  me  very  partially  set  forth.  I  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  dissenting  from 
Livy's  result ;  and  with  Plutarch  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  booiy 
of  Fortune  to  the  Romans,  that  Alexander  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
attack  them  (Plutarch  De  Fortune  Romanor.  p.  326). 

Livy  however  had  great  reason  for  complaining  of  those  Greek 
authors  (he  calls  them  "  levissimi  ex  Grsecis  ")  who  said  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  quailed  before  the  terrible  reputation  of  Alexander, 
and  submitted  without  resistance.  Assuredly  his  victory  orer^hem 
would  have  been  dearly  bought. 
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RomaDS  could  have  successfully  resisted  Alexander 
the  Great ;  though  it  is  certain  that  he  neVer 
throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  such 
enemies  as  they,  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and 
Lucanians — combining  courage,  patriotism,  disci- 
pline, with  effective  arms  both  for  defence  and  for 
close  combat  \ 

Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  uimvaiied 
the  highest  military  excellence,  either  as  a  general  of  Aiex"*^ 
or  as  a  soldier,  none  was  wanting  in  the  character  JSiitary** 
of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own  chivalrous  ™*"* 
courage — sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  un- 
seasonable, so  as  to  form  the  only  military  defect 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  him — we  trace  in  all 
his  operations  the  most  careful  dispositions  taken 
beforehand,  vigilant  precaution  in  guarding  against 
possible  reverse,  and  abundant  resource  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  new  contingences.  Amidst  constant 
success,  these  precautionary  combinations  were 
never  discontinued.  His  achievements  are  the 
earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific  military  or- 
ganization on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming 
effects.  Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more 
than  any  other  personage  of  antiquity,  by  the 
matchless  development  of  all  that  constitutes  effect- 
ive force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as  organ- 
izer and  leader  of  armed  masses ;  not  merely  the 
blind  impetuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but 
also  the  intelligent,  methodized,  and  all^subduing 

'  Alexandet  of  Epinis  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  be,  in  bis  ex- 
peditions into  Italy,  bad  fallen  upon  tbe  dpdp^vins  or  cbamber  of  tbe 
men ;  wbile  his  nephew  (Alexander  tbe  Great),  in  invading  Asia,  bad 
fallen  upon  tbe  yvvaiKcovvns  or  cbamber  of  tbe  women  (Aulus  Gellius^ 
xvii.  21 ;  Curtius,  viii.  1,  37). 
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compression  which  he  personifies  in  Ath^iid.  But 
all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against 
enemies ;  in  which  category  indeed  were  numbered 
all  mankind,  known  and  unknown,  except  those 
who  chose  to  submit  to  htm.  In  his  Indian  cam* 
paigns,  amidst  tribes  of  utter  strangers,  we  perceive 
that  not  only  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  but 
also  those  who  abandon  their  property  and  flee  to 
the  mountains,  are  alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 
Alexander  Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander 
!!^anf^m  as  a  soldier  and  a  general,  some  authors  give  bim 
^mn^  credit  for  grand  and  beneficent  views  on  the  subject 
vrng^o*/*^  of  imperial  government,  and  for  intentions  highly 
esteem.  favourablc  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see 
no  ground  for  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we 
can  venture  to  anticipate  what  would  have  been 
Alexander's  future,  we  see  nothing  in  prospect 
except  years  of  ever-repeated  aggression  and  con- 
quest, not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed 
and  subjugated  all  the  inhabited  globe.  The  ac- 
quisition of  universal  dominion — conceived  not 
metaphorically,  but  literally,  and  conceived  with 
greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  time — was  the 
master-passion  of  his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  bis 
death,  he  was  commencing  fresh  aggression  in  the 
south  against  the  Arabians,  to  an  indefinite  extent^ 
while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western  tribes  in 
Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Herakles, 
were  consigned  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  con- 
fidentially communicated  to  Kraterus*.  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  would  have  been  successively  attacked 

*  Arrian,  vii,  28,  6.  *  Diodor.  xviii.  4. 
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and  conquered;  the  enterprises  proposed  to  him 
when  in  Baktria  by  the  Chorasmian  prince  Pharas- 
manes,  but  postponed  then  until  a  more  convenient 
season,  would  have  been  next  taken  up,  and  he 
would  have  marched  from  the  Danube  northward 
round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis  against  the 
Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus  \  There  re* 
mained  moreover  the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the 
Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers  had  refused  to  enter 
upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have  invaded 
at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the 
poignant  humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  proclaimed  purpose.  Though  this 
sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexan- 
der, who  looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly 
as  a  capital  for  acquiring  more*,  **  You  are  a  man 
like  all  of  us,  Alexander — except  that  you  abandon 
your  home  (said  the  naked  Indian  to  him^)  like  a 
meddlesome  destroyer,  to  invade  the  'most  distant 
regions  ;  enduring  hardship  yourself,  and  inflicting 
hardship  upon  others."  Now,  how  an  empire  thus 
boundless  and  heterogeneous,  such  as  no  prince  has 
ever  yet  realized,  could  have  been  administered 

*  Arrian^  iv.  16,  11.  ' 

'  Arrian,  Til.  19,  12.  To  df  dXi^^cr,  &9  yk  fwi  BoKti,  inXriaros  ffv  tov 
KTwrOai  n  act  *AXc^i«>8/>or.  Compare  vii.  1.  3-7  ;  vii.  15,  6,  and  the 
speech  made  hy  Alexander  to  his  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
^phasis,  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade  them  to  march  forward,  v.  26 
seq.  We  must  remember  that  Arrian  had  before  him  the  work  of 
Ptolemy,  who  would  give,  in  all  probability,  the  >  substance  of  this  me- 
morable speech  from  his  own  hearing. 

•  Arrian,  vii.  1,  8.'  <tv  ht  apBptifnos  Av,  napanKri<Tios  roii  SKKois,  irkfiv 
yt  drj^  Sti  rrdkvtrpayfJMV  Ka\  drdaOdKot,  dnb  rrjs  oliectas'  roiravniP  yrjp 
inM^pXQ*  vpayftara  ?x«y  re  kqI  7rapi\civ  SKKoi,^, 
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with  any  superior  advaBtages  to  subjects — it  would 
be  difficult  to  show.    The  mere  task  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining — of  keeping  satraps  and  tribute* 
gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as  in  subordination— 
of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in 
regions  distant  by  months  of  march  ^ — would  occupy 
the  whole  life  of  a  world-conqueror,  without  leaving 
any  leisure  for  the  improvements  suited  to  peace 
and  stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such  pur- 
poses in  theory. 
Alexander        But  cvcu  this  last  IB  morc  than  can  be  granted. 
^minu^d^  Alexander's  acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing 
Sf  ^TpeT.  ^®tter  than  to  take  up  the  traditions  of  the  Persian 
^h*^^**^*'  ^"™pir^5  a  tribute-levying  and  army-levying  system, 
other  im-     uudcr  Macedouians,  in  large  proportion,  as  his  in* 

provement  •  i  i 

except  that  strumcnts ;  yet  partly  also  under  the  very  same 
or^^n!!^  Persians  who  had  administered  before^  provided 
they  submitted  to  him.  It  has  indeed  been  ex- 
tolled among  his  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to 
re-appoint  Persian  grandees  (putting  their  armed 
force  however  under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian 
officer) — and  to  continue  native  princes  in  their 
dominions,  if  they  did  willing  homage  to  him,  as 
tributary  subordinates.  But  all  this  had  been  done 
before  him  by  the  Persian  kings,  whose  system  it 
was  to  leave  the  conquered  princes  undisturbed, 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  to  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  a  military  contingent  when 
required^.     In  like  manner  Alexander's  Aiiiattc  em- 

1  Arrian,  vii.  4,  4,  6. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  15.  Alexander  offered  to  Phokion  (Plutttdi,  Pbok. 
18)  his  choice  bet\^n  four  Asiatic  cides,  of  which  (that  is,  of  anyone 
of  them)  he  was  to  enjoy  the  revetiues ;  just  as  Artaxcrxes  LoDgimanot 
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pire  would  thus  have  been  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  satrapies  and  dependent  principalities,  fur- 
nishing money  and  soldiers ;  in  other  respects,  left 
to  the  discretion  of  local  rule,  with  occasional  ex- 
treme inflictions  of  punishment,  but  no  systematic 
examination  or  control^  Upon  this,  the  condi- 
tion of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would 
have  grafted  one  special  improvement:  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  empire,  feeble  under  the 
Achaemenid  princes,  would  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  genius,  and  by  the  able  officers 
formed  in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression 
and  for  home  control^. 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggre-  Absence  of 
gate,  with  no  strong  feeling  of  nationality.    The  To  iUez.  ^ 
Macedonian  conqueror  who  seized  its  throne  was  p^^^of 
stiil  more  indifferent  to  national  sentiment.    He  ^"^^^ 
was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.    Though  the  ▼Pieties  of 

^  mankind 

absence   of   this  prejudice   has    sometimes  been  into  one 
counted  to  him  as  a  virtue,  it  only  made  room,  type  of  tub. 
in  my  opinion,  for  prejudices  yet  worse.     The  ^^^^^' 
substitute   for  it  was  an  exorbitant   personality 
and  self-estimation,  manifested  even  in  his  earliest 
years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordinary  success  into 
the  belief  in  divine  parentage ;  which,  while  set- 
ting him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any 
special  nationality,  made  him  conceive  all  man- 
hid  acted  towards  Themistoklet,  in  reoompenae  for  hia  treaaon.    Pho- 
kion  refdaed  the  offbr. 

'  See  the  paniahment  of  Siaamnea  by  Kambyaea  (Herodot.  v.  25). 

'  The  rhetor  Ariateidea,  in  hia  Encomium  on  Rome,  haa  some  good 
remarka  on  the  character  and  ascendency  of  Allexander,  exercised  by 
will  and  peraonal  authority^  aa  contrasted  with  the  systematic  and  legal 
working  of  the  Roman  empire  (Orat.  xiv.  p.  332-360,  vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf), 
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kind  as  subjects  under  one  common  sceptre  to  be 
wielded  by  himself.  To  this  universal  empire 
the  Persian  king  made  the  nearest  approach\  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  then  prevalent.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander,  when  victorious,  accepted  the 
position  and  pretensions  of  the  overthrown  Persian 
court  as  approaching  most  nearly  to  his  full  due. 
He  became  more  Persian  than  either  Macedonian 
or  Greek.  While  himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he 
could  safely  venture,  the  personal  habits  of  the 
Persian  court,  he  took  studied  pains  to  transform 
his  Macedonian  officers  into  Persian  grandees,  en- 
couraging and  even  forcing  intermarriages  with 
Persian  women  according  to  Persian  rites.  At  the 
time  of  Alexander's  death,  there  was  comprised,  in 
his  written  orders  given  to  Kraterus,  a  plan  for  the 
wholesale  transportation  of  inhabitants  both  out  of 
Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  mul- 
tiplying intermarriages  and  intercourse*.  Such 
reciprocal  translation  of  peoples  would  have  been 
felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  coercive  authority^.     It  is 

*  Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  viii.  6,  21 ;  Anabas.  i.  7>  ? ;  Herodot.  vii.  8, 13 : 
compare  Arrian,  v.  26,  4-10. 

^  Diodor.  xviii,  4.  Jlpbs  dc  tovtois  irAcdiy  (rvvoiKia-fiovt  Koi  aa/idrtnf 
fierayoyyas  eV  ttjs  'Acrtaff  etp  ttju  lEifpamT}v,  koi  koto.  Tovv6vnov  €k  t^ 
EvpoimT}S  iU  TTiv  'Atrlau,  oiras  rhf  fjLeyi(rras  rjncipovs  Ta7s  €niy€tfjuais  kcu 
rair  oijccittxrco'iv  €ls  KOiinjv  Sfiovoiav  Kal  ovyyeviicfiv  <f>iKiav  Karaarrfayf, 

°  See  the  effect  produced  upon  the  lonians  by  the  false  statement  of 
Histiaeus  (Herodot.  vi.  3)  with  Wesseling's  note — and  the  eagerness  of 
the  Peeonians  to  return  (Herod,  v.  98 ;  also  Justin,  viii.  5). 

Antipater  afterwards  intended  to  transport  the  JStolians  in  mass  from 
their  own  country  into  Asia,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  them 
(Diodor.  xviii.  26).  Compare  Pausanias  (i.  9,  8-10)  about  the  forcible 
measures  used  by  Lysimachus,  in  transporting  new  inhabitants,  at 
Ephesus  and  Lysimacheia. 
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rash  to  speculate  upon  unexecuted  purposes ;  bat, 
as  far  as  we  cau  judge,  such  compulsory  miogling 
of  the  different  races  promises  nothing  favourable 
to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it  might 
serve  as  an  imposing  novelty  and  memento  of  im- 
perial omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius,  Mistake  or 
Alexander  was  Hellenic  to  the  full ;  in  respect  of  Aiexandfr 
disposition  and  purpose,  no  one  could  be  less  Hel-  {nttnUonai 
lenic.    The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  violence  of  gJ^"/,^'^^ 
impulse,   unmeasured   self-will*,  and  exaction  of  civilization. 
reverence  above  the  limits  of  humanity — have  been  compared 
already  recounted.     To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Tr AristoUe. 
Hellas,  imbued  with  the  political  maxims  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  bent  on  the  systematic  diffusion  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  for  the  improvement  of  mankind* — is, 
in  my  judgment,  an  estimate  of  his  character  con- 
trary to  the  evidence.     Alexander  is  indeed  said  to 
have  invited  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  colonizing ;  but  his  temper  altered  so 
much,  after  a  few  years  of  Asiatic  conquest,  that 

'  Livy,  ix.  18.  "  Referre  in  tanto  rege  piget  superbam  mutationem 
▼estis,  et  desideratas  humi  jacentium  adulationes,  etiam  victis  Macedoni- 
bas  graves,  nedum  victoribus :  et  foeda  Aupplicia,  et  inter  vinum  et 
epulas  csedes  amieorom,  et  vanitatem  ementiendie  stirpis.  Quid  si 
Tini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior?  quid  si  trux  et  prtefervida  ira?  {nee 
quidquam  dubiwn  inter  scriptores  refero)  uullane  baec  damna  imperato- 
riis  Tirtatibus  ducimus?" 

The  appeal  here  made  by  Livy  to  the  fiill  attestation  of  these  points  in 
Alexander's  character  deseryes  notice.  He  had  doubtless  more  author- 
ities before  him  than  we  possess. 

'  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexander,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Droysen 
—in  his  two  works,  both  of  great  historical  research — Geschichte  Alex- 
anders des  Grossen — and  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus  oder  der  Bildung 
des  Hellenistischen  Staaten  Systemes  (Hamburg,  1843).  See  especially 
the  last  and  most  recent  work,  p.  27  seqq,  p.  651  seqq, — and  elsewhere 
patim. 
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he  came  not  only  to  lose  all  deference  for  AxiBtotle'a 
advice,  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly  ^  Moreover^ 
though  the  philosopher's  full  suggestions  have  not 
been  preserved,  yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he  re- 
commended  Alexander  to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as 
a  leader  or  president,  or  limited  chief — and  to  the 
Barbarians  (non-Hellenes)  as  a  master^ ;  a  distinc- 
tion substantially  coinciding  with  that  pointed  out 
by  Burke  in  his  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  between  the*  principles  of  govern- 
ment proper  to  be  followed  by  England  in  the 
American  colonies,  and  in  British  India.  No  Greek 
thinker  believed  the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that 
free  civil  polity®  upon  which  the  march  of  every 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  66-74. 

'  Plotudi,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  329.  'AXcfu^f  dc  rf  Xdyf  r6 
tpyav  vcLp€irx€V*  ol  yhp,  t»s  'ApurrorAi;^  (rvyf/SovXcvcy  avr^,  roir  /icy 

"EXKrjirtP  ^tfiOPiK&t,  roU  dc  ficLpfidpoig  ^airoruc&s  xP^f^*^^ SKkk 

HOiwbs  ^fcciv  6f6B€v  ilpfMxrr^  koI  dioXXoier^ff  r&¥  SKmw  vofdCmif,  o6r  r^ 

rdxoBw,  &c. 

Stnbo(or  Eratosthenes,  see  Strabo,i.p.66)aiid  Plutarch  undentandthe 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously — as  if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to 
recommend  harsh  and  cruel  treatmentof  the  non-Hellenes, and  kind  treat- 
ment only  towards  Greeks.  That  Aristotle  could  have  meant  no  such 
thing,  is  evident  horn  the  whole  tenor  of  his  treatise  on  Politics.  The  di- 
stinction really  intended  is  between  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of 
extra-popular  authority — not  between  kind  and  unkind  purposes  in 
the  exereise  of  authority.  Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  11 — the  ad?ice 
oi  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the  Parthian  prince  Meherdates. 

'  Aristot  Politic,  i.  1,  6 ;  vii.  6,  1.  See  the  memorable  oompaiiaon 
drawn  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
generally.  He  pronouuoes  the  former  to  be  courageous  and  eneigetioi 
but  wanting  in  intelligence  or  powers  of  political  oombinatioA;  the 
latter  to  be  intelligent,  and  clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute  of 
courage.  Neither  of  them  have  more  than  a  "  one-legged  aptitude  ** 
{ifwfrw  iAov6Kt»kov) ;  the  Greek  alone  possesses  both  the  courage  and 
the  intelligence  united.  The  Asiatics  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
subjection ;  the  Greeks  might  govern  the  worid,  could  they  but  com- 
bine in  one  political  society. 
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Grecian  community  was  based.  Aristotle  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed »  but  rather  to 
preserve  the  Greeks  from  being  degraded  to  the 
same  level.  Now  Alexander  recognized  no  such 
distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.  He 
treated  Greeks  and  Asiatics  alike,  not  by  elevating 
the  latter,  but  by  degrading  the  former.  Though 
he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instruments, 
yet  be  presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks, 
and  even  of  Macedonians,  so  distasteful  and  of- 
fensive, that  his  preferences  turned  more  and  more 
in  favour  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment  and 
customs.  Instead  of  hellenizing  Asia,  he  was 
tending  to  asiatize  Macedonia  and  Hellas.  His 
temper  and  character,  as  modified  by  a  few  years  of 
conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  follow  the 
course  recommended  by  Aristotle  towards  the 
Greeks — quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings, 
or  as  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  endure  that 
partial  frustration,  compromise,  and  smart  from 
free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  limited  chief.  Among  a  multitude  of 
subjects  more  diverse-coloured  than  even  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  be  might  have 
turned  his  power  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
rudest  portions.  We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is 
difficult  to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he 
abolished  various  barbarisms  of  the  Hyrkanians, 
Arachosians,  and  Sogdians\     But  Macedonians  as 

*  Plutarch^  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  328.  The  stay  of  Alexander  in  these 
countries  was  however  so  shorty  that  even  with  the  hest  will  he  could 
not  have  enforced  the  suppression  of  any  inveterate  customs. 
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well  as  Greeks  would  have  been  pure  losers  by 

being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 

Number  of       Plutarcb  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than 

new  dtiei  •   •         •         a    •    i         n       i  t 

founded  in  scventy  uew  Cities  in  Asia  .  oo  large  a  number 
Alexander,  of  them  is  neither  verifiable  nor  probable,  unless 
we  either  reckon  up  simple  military  posts,  or 
borrow  from  the  list  of  foundations  really  esta- 
blished by  bis  successors.  Except  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
himself  can  be  shown  to  have  attained  any  great 
development.  Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the 
remote,  warlike,  and  turbulent  peoples  eastward 

>  Plutarch,  Fortim.  Al.  M .  p.  328.  Plutarch  mentions,  a  few  lines 
Afterwards,  Seleukeia  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if  he  thought  that  it  was 
among  the  cities  estahlished  hy  Alexander  himself.  This  shows  that 
he  has  not  been  exact  in  distinguishing  foundations  made  by  Alexaaderj 
from  those  originated  by  Seleukus  and  the  other  Diadochi. 

The  elaborate  article  of  Droysen  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  Geschichte 
des  Hellenismus,  p.  588-651),  ascribes  to  Alexander  the  largest  plans 
of  colonization  in  Asia,  and  enumerates  a  great  number  of  cities  alleged 
to  have  been  foimded  by  him.  But  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  these 
foundations,  the  evidence  upon  which  Droysen  grounds  his  belief  that 
Alexander  was  the  founder,  appears  to  me  altogether  slender  and  un- 
satisfactory. If  Alexander  founded  so  many  cities  as  Droysen  imagines, 
how  does  it  happen  that  Arrian  mentions  only  so  comparatively  small  a 
number  ?  The  argument  derived  from  Arrian's  silence,  for  rejecting 
what  is  adrmed  by  other  ancients  respecting  Alexander,  is  indeed  em- 
ployed by  modem  authors  (and  by  Droysen  himself  among  them),  far 
oftener  than  I  think  warrantable.  But  if  there  be  any  one  proceeding 
of  Alexander  more  than  another,  in  respect  of  which  the  silence  of 
Arrian  ought  to  make  us  suspicious — it  is  the  foundation  of  a  new 
colony ;  a  solemn  act,  requiring  delay  and  multiplied  regulations,  in- 
tended for  |)erpetuity,  and  redounding  to  the  honour  of  the  founder.  I 
do  not  believe  in  any  colonies  founded  by  Alexander,  beyond  those 
comparatively  few  which  Arrian  mentions,  except  such  as  rest  upon 
some  other  express  and  good  testimony.  Whoever  will  read  through 
Droysen's  list,  will  see  that  most  of  the  names  in  it  will  not  stand  this 
test.  The  short  life,  and  rapid  movements,  of  Alexander,  are  of  them- 
selves the  strongest  presumption  against  his  having  founded  so  large  a 
number  of  colonies. 
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of  the  Caspian  Gates.  Such  establishments  were 
really  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  country  in  subjec* 
tion :  Alexander  lodged  in  them  detachments  from 
his  army,  but  none  of  these  detachments  can  well 
have  been  large,  since  he  could  not  afibrd  materially 
to  weaken  his  army,  while  active  military  operations 
were  still  going  on  and  while  farther  advance  was 
in  contemplation.  More  of  these  settlements  were 
founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere ;  but  respecting 
the  Sogdian  foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
whom  he  established  there,  chained  to  the  spot  only 
by  fear  of  his  power,  broke  away  in  mutiny  imme- 
diately on  the  news  of  his  deaths  Some  Greek 
soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  Jaxartes  or 
the  Hydaspes,  sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable 
marches,  might  prefer  being  enrolled  among  the 
colonists  of  a  new  city  on  one  of  these  unknown 
rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting 
duty*.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emi- 
grants would  go  forth  to  settle  at  distances  such  as 
their  imaginations  could  hardly  conceive.  The 
absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest,  to 
the  East,  West,  South,  and  North  ;  the  cities  which 
he  planted  were  established,  for  the  most  part,  as 
garrisons  to  maintain  his  most  distant  and  most  pre- 
carious acquisitions.  The  purpode  of  colonization 
was  altogether  subordinate  ;  and  that  of  hellenizing 

1  Diodor.  xvii.  99;  xviii.  7*  Curtius,  ix.  7>  1-  Curtiiu  observes 
(vii.  10,  16)  respecting  Alexander's  colonies  in  Sogdiana — that  they 
were  founded  "  velut  fheni  domitarum  gentium ;  nunc  originis  su» 
oblita  leryiunt,  quibus  imperaverunt." 

'  See  the  plain-spoken  outburst  of  the  Thurian  Antileon,  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  when  the  army  reached 
Trapezus  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  v.  1,  2). 
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Asia,  80  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  even  contem* 
plated,  much  less  realized. 
It  wu  not       This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia*— insofar  as  Asia 
but  i£e  ^''   was  ever  hellenized — ^which  has  often  been  ascribed 
^r  h^,    to  Alexander,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Dia- 
hiucnu^^   dochi  who  came  after  him ;  though  his  conquests 
doubtless  opened  the  door  and  established  the  mili* 
tary  ascendency  which  rendered  such  a  work  prac* 
ticable.     The  position,   the  aspirations,  and  the 
interests,  of  these  Diadochi — Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  &c.  — were  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Alexander.    They  had  neither 
appetite  nor  means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ; 
their  great  rivalry  was  with  each  other ;  each  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  near  home  against  the  rest. 
It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and  pride  with  them, 
not  less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities  im- 
mortalising their  family  names.   These  foundations 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  regions  of  Asia  near  and 
known  to  Greeks,  where  Alexander  had  planted 
none.    Thus  the  great  and  numerous  foundations  of 
Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.     All  these 
regions  were  known  to  Greeks,  and  more  or  less 
tempting  to  new  Grecian  immigrants — not  out  of 
reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals, 
as  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.     In  this  way 
a  considerable  influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was 
poured  into  Asia  during  the  century  succeeding 
Alexander, — probably  in  great  measure  from  Italy 
and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities 
became  more  and  more  calamitous — ^besides  the 
numerous  Greeks  who  took  service  as  individuals 
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under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks^  and  Macedo- 
nians speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not 
in  numbers,  at  least  in  importance,  throughout  most 
of  the  cities  in  Western  Asia.  In  particular,  the 
Macedonian  military  organization,  discipline,  and 
administration,  was  maintained  systematically 
among  these  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  fought  by  the  Seleukid  king 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  the  Romans  in  190b.c., 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  constituting  the  main 
force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness, just  as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus 
in  Macedonia  itself  ^ 

When  it  is  said  however  that  Asia  became  hel-  How  &r 
lenized  under  Alexander's  successors,  the  phrase  t^^7eMj 
requires  explanation.   Hellenism,  properly  so  called  ^*e^t 
— the  aggregate  of  habits,  sentiments,  energies,  and  ^^^^^' 
intelligence,  manifested  by  the  Greeks  during  their  oreekian. 
epoch  of  autonomy^ — never  passed  over  into  Asia ;  ^i^uni- 
neither  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  dif^d. 
even  the  entire  character  of  ordinary  Greeks.  This 
genuine  Hellenism  could  not  subsist  under  the  over* 
ruling  compression  of  Alexander,  nor  even  under 
the  less   irresistible    pressure  of  his  successors. 

'  Appian,  Syriac.  32. 

*  Tfaii  is  the  sense  in  which  I  have  always  used  the  word  HeUmism, 
throughout  the  present  Work. 

With  Droysen,  the  word  HeUenismus — DasHellenisHscheStaatensystem 
-*is  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  followed  upon  Alexander's 
death ;  to  the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's  conquests 
become  distributed,  having  for  their  point  of  similarity  the  common 
use  of  Greek  speech,  a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  as  mhabitants 
and  as  officets,  and  a  partial  streak  of  Hellenic  culture. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  such  an  employment  of  the  word  is  mislead- 
iag.  At  any  rate,  its  sense  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  AeUetdim  in  the  stricter  meaning. 
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Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing 
power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion, 
were  stifled,  and  gradually  died  out.  All  that  passed 
into  Asia  was  a  faint  and  partial  resemblance  of  it, 
carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the  original.  The 
administration  of  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings  was  not 
Hellenic  (as  it  has  been  sometimes  called),  but  com- 
pletely despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians  had  been 
before.  Whoever  follows  their  history,  until  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion,  will  see  that  it  turned 
upon  the  tastes,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  prince,, 
and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  regal  family. 
Viewing  their  government  as  a  system,  its  promi- 
nent difference  as  compared  with  their  Persian  pre- 
decessors, consisted  in  their  retaining  the  military 
traditions  and  organization  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der ;  an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline  and  man- 
oeuvring, which  could  not  be  kept  up  without  per- 
manent official  grades  and  a  higher  measure  of  in- 
telligence than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the 
Achaemenid  kings,  who  had  no  military  school  or 
training  whatever.  Hence  a  great  number  of  indi- 
vidual Greeks  found  employment  in  the  military 
as  well  as  in  the  civil  service  of  these  Greco- Asiatic 
kings.  The  intelligent  Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen 
of  Hellas,  became  the  instrument  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  the  details  of  government  were  managed 
to  a  great  degree  by  Greek  officials,  and  always  in 
the  Greek  language. 
lliitic  Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more 

cities.  important  fact  of  the  many  new  cities  founded  in 
Asia  by  the  Seleukidse  and  the  other  contemporary 
kings.    Each  of  these  cities  had  a  considerable  in- 
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fusion  of  Greek  and  Macedonian  citizens,  among 
the  native  Orientals  located  there,  often  brought  by 
compulsion  from  neighbouring  villages.  In  what 
numerical  ratio  these  two  elements  of  the  civic 
population  stood  to  each  other,  we  cannot  say. 
But  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  the  leading 
and  active  portion,  who  exercised  the  greatest  assi- 
milating force,  gave  imposing  effect  to  the  public 
manifestations  of  religion,  had  wider  views  and 
sympathies,  dealt  with  the  central  government,  and 
carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of  municipal 
autonomy  which  the  city  was  permitted  to  retain. 
In  these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though  de- 
barred from  political  freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of 
social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes.  In  each,  Greek 
was  the  language  of  public  business  and  dealing ; 
each  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  and  commerce 
for  an  extensive  neighbourhood ;  all  together,  they 
were  the  main  Hellenic,  or  quasi-Hellenic,  element 
in  Asia  under  the  Greco*  Asiatic  kings,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rustic  villages,  where  native  manners,  and 
probably  native  speech,  still  continued  with  little 
modification.  But  the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  or  Alex- 
andria, or  Seleukeia,  were  not  like  citizens  of 
Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum 
or  Ephesus.  While  they  communicated  their  lan- 
guage to  Orientals,  they  became  themselves  sub- 
stantially orientalized.  Their  feelings,  judgments, 
and  habits  of  action,  ceased  to  be  Hellenic.  Po- 
lybius,  when  he  visited  Alexandria,  looked  with 
surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks  there  re- 
sident, though  they  were  superior  to  the  non-Hel- 
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lenic  population,  whom  he  considered  worthle88\ 
Greek  social  habits,  festivals,  and  legends,  passed 
with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia ;  all  becoming 
amalgamated  and  transformed  so  as  to  suit  a  new 
Asiatic  abode.    Important  social  and  political  con- 
sequences turned  upon  the  difiusion  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mon medium  of  commimication  throughout  Western 
Asia.     But  after  all,  the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not 
so  much  a  Greek   as  a   foreigner  with  Grecian 
speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial  manifes* 
tations;    distinguished  fundamentally  from  those 
Greek  citizens  with  whom  the  present  history  has 
been  concerned.     So  he  would  have  been  consi- 
dered by  Sophokles,  by  Thucydides,  by  Sokrates. 
Increase  of       Thus  much  is  ncccssary,  in  order  to  understand 
ofLmmli!    the  bearing  of  Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon 
bi^wn      t^^  Hellenic  population,  but  upon  Hellenic  attri* 
^*m^f  h    ^^*^*  *^^  peculiarities.  While  crushing  the  Greeks 
world.        as  communities  at  home,  these  conquests  opened  a 
wider  range  to  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad ; 

'  Strabo>  xviL  p.  ^9^.  6  yovp  Ilokvfitog,  ytyowks  iw  rj  w6Ku  (Akz- 
andria),  ^dcXvrrcrai  rijp  ravrjj  KardaTaaip,  Sec, 

The  Museum  of  Alexandria  (with  its  library)  must  be  carefullj  diitin- 
guiihfd  from  the  city  and  the  people.  It  was  an  aittfieial  instttutMM^ 
which  took  its  rise  altogether  from  the  personal  taste  and  munifioenoejof 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  especially  the  second.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  usefrd  institutions  recorded  in  history,  and  forms  tiie  most 
honourable  monument  of  what  Droysen  cells  the  keUemuHe  period^  be* 
tween  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  Asia.  But  this  Museum,  though  situated  at  Alexandria,  had  no 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  city  or  its  population;  it  was  a  College  of 
literary  Fellows  (if  we  may  employ  a  modern  word)  congregated  out  of 
various  Grecian  towns.  Eratosthenes,  Kallimachus,  ArisU^rfianeiy 
AristarchuS)  were  not  natiTes  of  Alexandria. 
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and  produced — perhaps  the  best  of  all  their  effects 
— ^a  great  increase  of  intercommunicatioD,  multi- 
plication of  roads,  extension  of  commercial  dealing, 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  There  already  existed  in  the 
Persian  empire  an  easy  and  convenient  royal  road 
(established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  and  de- 
scribed as  well  as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the 
three  months' journey  between  Sardis  and  Susa; 
and  there  must  have  been  another  regular  road  from 
Susa  and  Ekbatana  to  Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India. 
Alexander,  had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have 
multiplied  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  communica- 
tions both  by  sea  and  land  between  the  various  parts 
of  his  world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the 
gigantic  projects  which  he  was  contemplating  when 
surprised  by  death,  one  was,  the  construction  of  a 
road  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Herakles^  He  had  intended  to 
found  a  new  maritime  citv  on  the  Persian  Oulf,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  incur  much 
outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  its  lower 
course.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus 
made  again  to  afford  the  same  conveniences,  both 
for  navigation  and  irrigation,  as  it  appears  to  have 
furnished  in  earlier  times  under  the  ancient  Baby- 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  PftusaiiiAs  (ii.  1,  6)  obsenret  that  Alexander 
wiibed  to  cut  through  Mount  Mimas  (in  Aaia  Minor),  but  that  thia  was 
the  only  one,  among  all  his  undertakings,  which  did  not  succeed*  "  So 
difllcult  is  it  (he  goes  on)  to  put  force  upon  the  dirine  arrangements,"  r& 
^m  /Sukmo^*  He  wished  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  between  Teos 
and  Klasomentt,  so  as  to  avoid  the  navigation  round  the  di£h  of  Biimas 
{&taS^Xe¥  ¥U^6€m  Hifuanot — ^Aristophan.  Nub.  274)  between  Chios 
•nd  firythrtt.  Probably  this  was  among  the  projects  suggested  to  Alex- 
ander, in  the  last  year  cf  his  life.  We  have  no  other  information  about  it. 
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Ionian  kings.  Orders  bad  been  also  given  for  con- 
structing a  fleet  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.  Alex- 
ander believed  that  sea  to  be  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Ocean  ^  and  intended  to  make  it  bis  point  of 
departure  for  circumnavigating  the  eastern  limits  of 
Asia,  which  country  yet  remained  for  him  to  conquer. 
The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  in  those  days  a  splendid  maritime  achievement; 
to  which  another  still  greater  was  on  the  point  of 
being  added — the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  though  here  we 
must  remark,  that  this  same  voyage  (from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  round  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea) 
had  been  performed  in  thirty  months,  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda,  under  the 
orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes*;  yet,  though 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  ap- 
pear) by  Alexander  and  his  contemporaries.  This 
enlarged  and  systematic  exploration  of  the  earth, 
combined  with  increased  means  of  communication 
among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in  Alex- 
ander's career  which  presents  itself  as  promising 
real  consequences  beneficial  to  humanity. 

^  Arrian,  v.  26,  2. 

^  Herodot.  iv.  44 :  compare  iii.  102.  That  Anian  had  not  present  to  hit 
memory  this  narrative  of  Herodotus,  is  plain  from  the  last  chapter  of 
his  Indica;  though  in  his  history  of  Alexander  he  alludes  several  times 
to  Herodotus.  Some  authors  have  concluded  from  Arrian's  silence  that 
he  disbelieved  the  fact :  if  he  had  disbelieved  it,  I  think  that  he  would 
have  mentioned  the  statement  of  Herodotus  nevertheless,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  credit.  Moreover,  Arrian's 
disbelief  (even  granting  that  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind)  is  not  to 
be  held  as  a  conclusive  disproof  of  the  story.  I  confess  that  I  see  ne 
sufficient  reason  for  discrediting  the  narrative  of  Herodotus — though 
some  eminent  modem  writers  are  of  an  oposite  oppinion. 
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We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  interest  of 
the  extension  of  science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  intciTnw 
,the  immense  sum  of  800  talents  in  money,  placing  J^,*jL^oV 
under  his  directions  several  thousand  men,  for  the  «"**• 
purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological  researches  ^ 
These  exaggerations  are  probably  the  work  of  those 
enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried  him  as  a 
pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  court ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  Philip,  and  Alexander  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  may  have  helped  Aristotle 
in  the  difficult  process  of  getting  together  facts  and 
specimens  for  observation — from  esteem  towards 
him  personally,  rather  than  from  interest  in  his 
discoveries.  The  intellectual  turn  of  Alexander  was 
towards  literature,  poetry,  and  history.  He  was  fond 
of  the  Iliad  especisUy,  as  well  as  of  the  Attic  tra« 
gedians  ;  so  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send 
some  books  to  him  in  Upper  Asia,  selected  as 
the  most  acceptable  packet  various  tragedies  of 
-^schylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  with  the 
dithyrambic  poems  of  Telestes  and  the  histories 
of  PhUstus*. 

*  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  17 ;  AthenaeuB,  ix.  p.  398.  See  Schneider's  Pre- 
face to  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Historise  De  Animalihus,  p.  zxxix  seq, 
<  Plutarch,  Alexand.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER 
IN  ASU  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. 

stateofthe  EvBN  in  334  B.C.,  whcn  Alexander  first  entered 
woHd^when  upon  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  tbe  Grecian  cities, 
^rwwd^the  great  as  well  as  small,  had  been  robbed  of  all  their 
Hellespont,  f^^  agency,  and  existed  only  as  appendages  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Several  of  them  were  oc- 
cupied by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  governed  by 
local  despots  who  leaned  upon  such  armed  force  for 
support.  There  existed  among  them  no  common 
idea  or  public  sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and 
acted  on,  except  such  as  it  suited  Alexander's  purpose 
to  encourage.  The  miso*Persian  sentiment — once  a 
genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the 
recollection  of  which  Demosthenes  was  wont  to 
appeal,  in  animating  the  Athenians  to  action  against 
Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and  supplanted  by 
nearer  apprehensions — had  been  converted  by  Alex- 
ander to  his  own  purposes,  as  a  pretext  for  head- 
ship, and  a  help  for  ensuring  submission  daring 
his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece  had  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia ;  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  (ob- 
serves Aristotle  in  illustrating  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion) are  **in  the  hands  of  the  king*''.  A 
public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time  to  time  at 
Corinth  ;  but  it  represented  only  philo-Macedonian 

^  Aristot.  Physic,  iv.  3.  p.  210  a.  21.   frt   as  ip  fiaaiXei  rh  t&w 
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sentiment ;  all  that  we  know  of  its  proceedings 
consisted  in  congratulations  to  Alexander  on  his 
victories.  There  is  no  Grecian  history  of  public  or 
political  import ;  there  are  no  facts  except  the  local 
and  municipal  details  of  each  city — *'  the  streets 
and  fountains  which  we  are  repairing,  and  the 
battlements  which  we  are  whitening,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Demosthenes^ —  the  good  management  of 
the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and 
the  contentions  of  orators  respecting  private  dis- 
putes or  politics  of  the  past. 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  oredan 
suspended  during   the  first  years  of  Alexander's  might  have 
Asiatic  campaigns,  it  might  at  any  moment  have  h^Tart^nf 
become  animated  with   an    active  spirit  of  self-  'Ji^^^^' 
emancipation,  if  he  had  experienced  reverses,  or  if  p»ay«d their 

,_.  111..  11.  /v».  .1      Ka™e  ^cU. 

the  Persians  had  administered  their  own  affairs  with 
skill  and  vigour.  I  have  already  stated,  that  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  Persian  fleet  (we 
ought  rather  to  say,  the  Phenician  fleet  in  the 
Persian  service)  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea. 
Darius  possessed  untold  treasures  which  might  have 
indefinitely  increased  that  superiority  and  multi- 
plied his  means  of  transmarine  action,  had  he 
chosen  to  follow  the  advice  of  Memnon,  by  acting 
vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on  the  defen- 
sive by  land.  The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the 
Greeks  therefore  depended  on  the  turn  of  affairs  in 
Asia ;  as  Alexander  himself  was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334-333  B.C.,  Memnon 
with  the  Persian  fleet  appeared  to  be  making  pro- 
gress among  the  islands  in  the  iEgean^,  and  the 

'  Demostben.  Olyntbiac.  iii.  p.  36.  ^  Arrian,  ii.  1. 
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Hopei  anti-Macedonian  Greeks  were  expecting  him  farther 
Greece,  westward  in  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes 
Pewian*'^  being  dashed  by  his  unexpected  death,  and  still 
jE^ln  '^'^  more  by  Darius's  abandonment  of  the  Memnonian 
next  by  the  pi^ns,  thcy  had  next  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  what 

two  great        ^  '  •' 

Persian       might  bc  achieved  by  the  immense  Persian  land- 

MfiDies  on 

land.  force.    Even  down  to  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 

Demosthenes^  and  others  (as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned) were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents  in 
Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched 
battle.  But  after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus>  during 
a  year  and  a  half  (from  November  333  b.c.  to  March 
or  April  331  b.c),  no  hope  was  possible.  The 
Persian  force  seemed  extinct,  and  Darius  was  so 
paralysed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  that  he 
suffered  even  the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  to 
perish  in  their  gallant  efforts  of  defence,  without 
the  least  effort  to  save  them.  At  length,  in  the 
spring  of  331  B.C.,  the  prospects  again  appeared  to 
improve.  A  second  Persian  army,  countless  like 
the  first,  was  assembling  eastward  of  the  Tigris ; 
Alexander  advanced  into  the  interior,  many  weeks' 
march  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
attack  them ;  and  the  Persians  doubtless  trans- 
mitted encouragements  with  money  to  enterprising 
men  in  Greece,  in  hopes  of  provoking  auxiliary 
movements.  Presently  (October  33 1  b.c)  came  the 
catastrophe  at  Arbela;  after  which  no  demonstration 
against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which 
the  contest  in  Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spec- 

^  iEschines  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  552. 
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tators,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  between 
the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we 
have  to  look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only ;  for  Thebes 
had  been  destroyed  and  demolished  as  a  city  ;  and 
what  had  been  once  the  citadel  of  the  Kadmeia  was 
now  a  Macedonian  garrison  \  Moreover,  besides 
that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus, 
Plataea,  &c.,  were  themselves  strongholds  of  Mace- 
donian dependence  ;  being  hostile  to  Thebes  of  old, 
and  having  received  among  themselves  assignments 
of  all  the  Theban  lands*.  In  case  of  any  move- 
ment in  Greece,  therefore,  Antipater,  the  viceroy 
of  Macedonia,  might  fairly  count  on  finding  in 
Greece  interested  allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check 
upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  Puwicacti. 
pacific.     Few  were  disposed  to   brave  the  prince  atAthen*— 
who  bad  just  given  so  fearful  an  evidence  of  his  pacific.  ^ 
force  by  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  enslave- 
ment  of  the  Thebans.     Ephialtes  and  Charidemus, 
the  military  citizens  at  Athens  most  anti-Macedo- 
nian in  sentiment,  had  been  demanded  as  prisoners 
by  Alexander,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  there  to 
take  service  with  Darius.     Other  Athenians,  men 
of  energy  and  action,  had  followed  their  example, 
and  had  fought  against  Alexander  at  the  Granikus, 
where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and  were  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  work  in  fetters  at  the  mines.     Ephi- 
altes perished  at  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  while 

1  Vita  Demosthenis  ap.  Westermann,  Scriptt.  Biograpli.  p.  301. 
<f>povpav  KaTaaTTjaaPTos  *A\€(dvBpov  iv  rais  Qri^ats  fitra  t6  Karao'Kdylrai 
rovff  BrfPaiovi,  &c.  '  Pausanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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defending  the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry; 
Charidemus  suffered  a  more  unworthy  death  from 
the  shameful  sentence  of  Darius.  The  anti*Mace- 
donian  leaders  who  remained  at  Athens,  such  ai 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not  generals  or 
men  of  action,  but  statesmen  and  orators.  They 
were  fully  aware  that  submission  to  Alexander  was 
a  painful  necessity,  though  they  watched  not  the 
less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which  might  happen 
to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to 
head  a  new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom. 
But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  or  Lykurgus  who 
now  guided  the  general  policy  of  Athens  \  For 
the  twelve  years  between  the  destruction  of  Thebes 
and  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phokion  and  Demades 
were  her  ministers  for  foreign  affairs ;  two  men  of 
totally  opposite  characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific 
views,  and  in  looking  to  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Antipater  as  the  principal  end  to  be  attained. 
Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  act  with  the 
Macedonian  fleet,  during  Alexander's  first  cam- 
paign in  Asia  ;  these,  together  with  the  Athenian 
prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to  him 
farther  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  submission 
of  the  Athenians  generally^*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pacific  policy  of  Phokion  was  now 
prudent  and  essential  to  Athens,  though  the  same 
cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  proper 

"Since  Macedunian  dominion  became  paramount  (observes  De- 
inoBthenes,  De  Coronft,  p.  331),  ^schines  and  men  of  his  stamp  ai«  in 
full  ascendency  and  affluence—I  am  impotent :  there  is  no  place  at 
Athens  for  free  citizens  and  counsellors,  but  only  for  men  who  do  what 
they  are  ordered,  and  flatter  the  ruling  potentate,*' 
""  Arrian,  i.  29,  8. 
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place)  for  his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty 
years  before,  when  Philip's  power  was  growing  and 
might  have  been  arrested  by  vigorous  opposition. 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  Antipater  to  ensure  his 
hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents  to  Demades, 
a  man  of  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But 
Phokion,  incorruptible  as  well  as  poor  to  the  end» 
declined  all  similar  offers,  though  often  made  to 
him,  not  only  by  Antipater,  but  even  by  Alex* 
ander^ 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  thouah  the  <>«"»<>' 
macedonismg   policy  was    now  decidedly  m   the  Lykurgut, 
ascendent^-^accepted,  even  by  dissentients,  as  the  In'the 
only  course  admissible  under  the  circumstances)  J'o^fac^a^uy, 
and  confirmed  the  more  by  each  successive  vie-  ^heiesTstVii 
tory  of  Alexander— yet  statesmen,  like  Lykurgus  pubncmen 
and  Demosthenes,  of  notorious  dnti-Macedonian  ance.  fi. 
sentiment,  still  held  a  conspicuous  and  influential  activity  of 
position,  though  of  course  restricted  to  matters  ^y*'"^^"'- 
of  internal  administration.     Thus  Lykurgus  con- 
tinued to  be  the  real  acting  minister  of  finance) 
for  three  successive  Panathenaic  intervals  of  four 
years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  twelve 
years.    He   superintended  not  merely  the  entire 
collection,  but  also  the  entire  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue ;  rendering  strict  periodical  account, 
yet  with  a  financial  authority  greater  than  had  be- 
longed to  any  statesman  since  Perikles.     He  im- 
proved the  gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city — multi- 
plied the  donatives   and  sacred  furniture    in  the 
temples,-— enlarged,  or  constructed  anew,  docks  and 
arsenals, — provided  a  considerable  stock  of  arms 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30. 
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and  equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval — and 
maintained  four  hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy 
condition,  for  the  protection  of  Athenian  com- 
merce. In  these  extensive  functions  he  was  never 
superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to 
require  the  surrender  of  his  person,  which  was 
refused  by  the  Athenian  people  \  The  main  cause 
of  his  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  was,  his 
known  and  indisputable  pecuniary  probity,  wherein 
he  was  the  parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  com- 
manding public  appointments  as  Lykurgus  ;  but  he 
enjoyed  great  esteem  and  sympathy  from  thepeople 
generally,  for  his  marked  line  of  public  counsel  du- 
ring the  past.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  ia 
one  very  significant  fact.  The  indictment,  against 
Ktesiphon's  motion  for  crowning  Demosthenes,  was 
instituted  by  uEschines,  and  official  entry  made  of 
it,  before  the  death  of  Philip — which  event  occurred 

>  See  the  remarkable  decree  in  honour  of  Lykurgus,  passed  by  the 
Athenian  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  after  his  deaths  in  the 
archonship  of  Anaxikrates,  B.C.  307  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  852). 
The  reciting  portion  of  this  decree,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
goes  over  the  public  conduct  of  Lykurgus,  and  is  very  valuable. 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of  financial  administration  eierdsed 
by  Lykurgus,  are  to  be  taken  probably,  either  from  342-330  B.C.— or 
four  years  later,  from  338-326  B.C.  Boeckh  leaves  the  point  undeter- 
mined between  the  two.  Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the  earlier  period 
— O.  MUUer  the  later.  (Boeckh,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewe- 
sen,  also  the  second  edition  of  his  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener,  vol  ii. 
p.  114-118.) 

The  total  of  public  money,  recorded  by  the  Inscription  as  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  in  the  twelve  years,  was  18,900 
talents  =  j^4,340,000,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  be- 
sides, in  deposit,  a  great  deal  of  money  entrusted  to  him  by  pri?ate 
individuals.  His  official  duties  as  treasury  were  discharged,  for  the  first 
four  years,  in  his  own  name ;  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  the  names 
of  two  difierent  friends. 
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in  August  336  b.c.  Yet  iEschines  did  not  venture 
to  bring  it  on  for  trial  until  August  330  b.c,  after 
Antipater  had  subdued  the  ill-fated  rising  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  king  Agis ;  and  even  at  that  ad- 
vantageous moment,  when  the  raacedonisers  seemed 
in  full  triumph,  he  signally  failed.  We  thus  per- 
ceive, that  though  Phokion  and  Demades  were  now 
the  leaders  of  Athenian  affairs,  as  representing  a 
policy  which  every  one  felt  to  be  unavoidable — yet 
the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  people  went  with 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In  fact,  we  shall  see 
that  after  the  Lamian  war,  Antipater  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  dis- 
franchising or  deporting  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  \ 
It  seems  however  that  the  anti-Macedonian  states- 
men were  very  cautious  of  giving  oflfence  to  Alex- 
ander, between  334  and  330  b.c  Ktesiphon  ac- 
cepted a  mission  of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister 
of  Alexander,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus ;  and  Demosthenes  stands  accused 
of  having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to  Alex- 
ander (the  Great)  in  Phenicia,  diiring  the  spring  of 
331  B.C.  This  assertion  of  iEschines,  though  not 
to  be  trusted  as  correct,  indicates  the  general  pru- 
dence of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known  and  for- 
midable enemy*. 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  2S. 

'  iBschines  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  635)  mentions  this  mission  of  Ktesi- 
phon to  Kleopatra.  He  also  (in  the  same  oration,  p.  550)  charges  De- 
mosthenes with  having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  soliciting  pardon  and 
fevour.  He  states  that  a  young  man  named  Aristion,  a  friend  of  De- 
mosthenes, was  much  ahout  the  person  of  Alexander,  and  that  through 
him  the  letters  were  sent.  He  cites  as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  the 
public  Athenian  vessel  called  Paralus,  and  the  Athenian  envoys  who 
went  to  Alexander  in  Phenicia  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  331  B.C. 
(compare  ArriBn^  iii*  6,  3).    Hyperides  also  seems  to  have  advanced 
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AntuMace-      jf  ^^g  j^qj  f^Qj^  AthcDS,  but  froui  Sparta,  that 
movement    aDti-MacedoniaD  movements  now  took  rise. 
— King"^      In  the  decisive  battle  unsuccessfully  fought  by 
the'plrsiln   Atlictts  Bud  Tfacbes  at  Chesroneia  against  Philip,  the 
^^^Mgell  Spartans   had   not   been   concerned.     Their  king 
Urn  Ts  both  ArchidamuSj — who  had  been  active  conjointly  with 
in  Krete      Athcus  in  thc  Sacted  War,  trying  to  uphold  the  Pho- 
loponnesus.  kjans  agalust  Philip  and  the  Thebans, — had  afteN 
wards  withdrawn  himself  from  Central  Greece  to 
adsist  the  Tarentines  in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a 
battle  against  the  MessapianB\     He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Agis,  a  brave  and  enterprising  man,  under 
whom  the  Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hosti- 
lities against  Philip,  resolutely  declined  to  take  part 
in  the  synod  at  Corinth,  whereby  the  Macedooiaa 
prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander's 
nomination  also.     When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  after  his  victory  at  the  Gra- 
nikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Atbdnd,  he 
expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription,  that  they 
were   dedicated   ''  by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks, 
excepting  the  Lacedcdmonians^.*'    Agis  took  the  lead 

the  like  allegation  against  Demosthenes — see  Harpokration,  v.  'A/m- 
itt'kov. 

The  fri^ments  of  the  oration  of  Hyperides  in  defence  of  Euxenippus 
(recently  published  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington),  delivered  at  some 
period  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  give  general  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread feeling  of  jealous  aversion  to  the  existing  Macedoniafl  aseend- 
ency.  Euxenippus  had  been  accused  of  devotion  to  Macedonia ;  Hy- 
perides strenuously  denies  it|  saying  that  Euxenippus  had  never  been  in 
Macedonia,  nor  ever  conversed  with  any  Macedonian  who  came  to 
Athens.  Even  boys  at  school  (says  Hyperides)  know  the  names  of  the 
corrupt  orators,  or  servile  flatterers,  who  serve  Macedonifl—- ^Euxeilip* 
pus  is  not  among  them  (p.  11, 12). 
»  Plutarch,  Camill.  19}  Diodor.  xvi.  88 ;  Plutarch,  Agis,  3- 
«  Arrian,  i.  16,  11 :  compare  Pausan.  vii.  10,  1. 
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in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for  anti-Macedo- 
nian operations  in  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of 
summer  333  B.C.,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus, 
he  visited  the  Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to  solicit 
men  and  money  for  intended  action  in  Pelopon* 
nesus^  At  that  moment,  they  were  not  zealous 
in  the  direction  of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most 
Asiatics  then  did)  the  complete  destruction  of  Alex- 
ander in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  dis* 
aster  of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes ; 
which  he  employed,  under  his  brother  Agesilaus, 
in  making  himself  master  of  Krete-~feeling  that  no 
movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected  at  such  a 
discouraging  crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterwards 
•went  to  that  island,  having  strengthened  himself  by 
a  division  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  fought 
nnder  Darius  at  Issus.  In  Krete,  he  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  temporary  success ;  and  even 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  organized  some  demonstra* 
tions,  which  Alexander  sent  Amphoterus  with  a 
large  naval  force  to  repress,  in  the  spring  of  331 
B.C.*.  At  that  time,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  all  the 
naval  mastery  of  the  iEgean,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  Persians  had 
no  direct  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Probably 
Amphoterus  recovered  Krete,  but  he  had  no  land- 
force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnesus. 

1  Arrian,  ii.  13,  4. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  6,  4 )  Diodor.  xvii.  48  j  Curtius,  iv.  1,  39.  It  is  to  this 
wiur  in  Krete,  between  Agis  and  the  Macedonian  party  and  troops,  that 
Aristotle  probably  alludes  (in  the  few  words  contained,  Politica,  ii.  7*  B), 
as  having  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kretan  institutions'-see  Schnei** 
der*s  note  on  the  passage.  At  least  we  do  not  know  of  any  other 
event,  suitable  to  the  words. 
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In  October  331  B.C.,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela 
and  became  a  fugitive  in  Media,  leaving  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  with  the  bulk  of  his  immense 
treasures,  as  a  prey  to  the  conqueror  during  the 
coming  winter.  After  such  prodigious  accessions 
to  Alexander's  force,  it  would  seem  that  any  anti- 
Macedonian  movement,  during  the  spring  of  330 
B.C.,  must  have  been  obviously  hopeless  and  even 
insane.  Yet  it  was  just  then  that  King  Agis  found 
means  to  enlarge  his  scale  of  operations  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  prevailed  on  a  considerable  body  of 
new  allies  to  join  him.  As  to  himself  personally, 
he  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  previously  in 
a  state  of  proclaimed  war  with  Macedonia ^  and 
therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk  ;  moreover, 

1  Alexander^  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  Persian  treasures  at 
Susa  (about  December  331  B.c.),sent  a  large  remittance  of  3000  talents  to 
Antipater^  as  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Lacedsemonians 
(Arrian,  iii.  16,  17).  The  manifestations  of  Agis  in  Peloponnesus  had 
begun  in  the  spring  of  331  B.C.  (Arrian,  iii.  6,  4) ;  but  his  aggressive 
movements  in  Peloponnesus  did  not  assume  formidable  proportions 
until  the  spring  of  330  B.C.  At  the  date  of  the  speech  of  ^schines 
against  Ktesiphon  (August  330  B.C.),  the  decisive  battle  by  which 
Antipater  crushed  the  forces  of  Agis  had  only  recently  occurred ;  for 
the  Lacedeemonian  prisoners  were  only  about  to  be  sent  to  Alexander 
to  learn  their  fate  (iEsch.  adv.  Kt.  p.  524).  Curtius  (vii.  1,  21)  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  in  saying  that  the  contest  was  terminated  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela.  Moreover,  there  were  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  present 
with  Darius  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  (July  330  B.C.),  whoafter- 
\>'ards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  iii.  24,  7) ;  these  men 
could  hardly  have  known  of  the  prostration  of  their  country  at  home. 
I  suppose  the  victory  of  Antipater  to  have  taken  place  about  June 
330  B.C. — and  the  Peloponnesian  armament  of  Agis  to  have  been  got 
together  about  three  months  before  (March  330  B.C.). 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  App.  c.  4.  p.  234)  discusses  the  chronology  oi 
this  event,  but  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  think  satisfactory.  He 
seems  inclined  to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
construing  the  dictum  ascribed  to  Alexander  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  15) 
as  proving  close  coincidence  of  time  between  the  battle  of  Arbela  and 
the  final  defeat  of  Agis, 
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it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to 
cast  hack  upon  Greece  small  hands  of  soldiers  who 
had  hitherto  found  service  in  the  Persian  armies. 
These  men  willingly. came  to  Cape  Taenarus  to  en- 
list under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta ;  so  that  Agis 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared 
considerable  to  Peloponnesians^  familiar  only  with 
the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian  war-muster,  though 
insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his  viceroy  in 
Macedonia  \  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke 
out  from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian 
governor  of  Thrace.  Antipater  was  thus  compelled 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  Greece  ;  while  Alexander,  victorious 
as  be  was,  being  in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount 
Zagros,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  habitable  world  ^. 
Of  this  partial  encouragement  Agis  took  advantage, 
to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with  all  the  troops,  mer- 
cenary and  native,  that  he  could  muster.  He  called 
on  the  Peloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Ma- 
cedonian dominion,  while  Darius  still  retained  all 
the  eastern  half  of  his  empire,  and  while  support 
from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be  antici- 
pated^. 

Respecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  details.  b.c.33o. 
At  first,  a  flush  of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis. 
The  Eleians,  the  Achseans  (except  Pell6n6),  the 

*  Alexander  in  Media>  when  informed  of  the  whole  affair  after  the 
death  of  Agis,  spoke  of  it  with  contempt  as  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  dictum  of  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  15. 

'  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  653.  6  d'  'AXefai/dpoff  c^w  ttjs  apicrov 
Ka\  Trj£  olKOVfjJvrjs  6\lyov  be'iu  Trdfrr^s  fj.€d€i(rrqK€i,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  62 ;  Deiuarchus  eont.  Demosthen.  s.  35. 
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Agis>>t  ArcadiaDS  (except  Megalopolis)  and  some  other 
tiaiiysuc-  PclopoDDesiaDS,  joined  his  standard;  so  that  he 
^mp"etdy  was  enabled  to  collect  an  army  stated  at  20,000 
Itipatr?  foot  and  2000  horse.  Defeating  the  first  Macedo- 
and  slain,  j^jj^  forccs  scnt  against  him,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Megalopolis  ;  which  city,  now  as  previously, 
was  the  stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the 
peninsula,  and  was  probably  occupied  by  a  Mace- 
doaian  garrison.  An  impulse  manifested  itself  at 
Athens  in  favour  of  active  sympathy,  and  equipment 
of  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian  effort.  It  was 
resisted  by  Phokion  and  Demades,  doubtless  upon 
all  views  of  prudence,  but  especially  upon  one 
financial  ground,  taken  by  the  latter,  that  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  forego  the  Theoric  distribu- 
tion \  Even  Demosthenes  himself,  under  circum- 
stances so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recom- 
mend the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against 
Alexander— though  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
the  expression  of  general  anti-Macedonian  sym- 
pathies, and  to  have  complained  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad 
policy*.  Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on 
the  best  terms  that  he  could,  hastened  into  Greece 


>  Plutarch;  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Praecept.  p.  818. 

^  This  is  what  we  make  out,  as  to  the  conduct  of  Demosthenesy  froBi 
Machines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  553. 

It  is  however  difficult  to  believe,  what  ^schines  insinuates,  that 
Demosthenes  boasted  of  having  himself  got  up  the  Lacedsmonian 
movement — and  yet  that  he  made  no  proposition  or  suggestion  for 
countenancing  it.  Demosthenes  can  hardly  have  lent  any  positive  aid 
to  the  proceeding,  though  of  course  his  anti-Macedonian  feelings  would 
be  counted  upon,  in  case  things  took  a  favourable  turn. 

Deinarchus  {ut  suprh)  also  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  remained 
inactive  at  this  critical  moment. 
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with  his  full  forces,  and  reached  Peloponnesus  in 
time  to  relieve  Megalopolis,  which  had  begun  to  be 
in  danger.     One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place 
in  Arcadia,  sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.     Agis 
and  his  army,  the  Lacedaemonians  especially,  fought 
with  gallantry  and  desperation,  but  were  completely 
defeated.     Five  thousand  of  their  men  were  slain, 
including  Agis  himself;  who,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  re- 
sisting to  the  last.     The  victors,  according  to  one 
account,  lost  3500  men;  according  to  another,  1000 
slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded.     This 
was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained 
either  at  Issus  or  at  Arbela ;  a  plain  proof,  that 
Agis  and  his  companions,  however  unfortunate  in 
the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed,  complete 
that  all  submitted  to  Anti pater.     After  consulting  ofi^ 
the  philo-Macedonian  synod  at  Corinth,  he  con-  Arti^tl^ 
demned  the  Achseans  and  Eleians  to  pay  120  talents  ^^yf*** 
to  Megalopolis^  and  exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  JJi^'jJJJf^^ 
punishment  of  those  among  their  leading  men  who  in  Asia. 
had  advised  the  war\     But  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine  the  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, without  special  reference  to  Alexander.    Re- 
quiring from  them  fifty  hostages,  he  sent  up  to  Alex- 
ander in  Asia  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  or  pri- 
soners, to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy  ^.     We  are 

'  Cnrtius,  vi.  1,  16-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  63-73.  After  the  defeat,  a 
suspensive  decree  was  passed  by  the  Spartans,  releasing  from  drifiia 
those  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle — as  had  been  done  after 
Leuktra  (Diodor.  xix.  70). 

'  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524. 
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told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a  long 
time  afterwards,  at  Baktra* ;  what  he  decided  about 
Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know. 

The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months 
after  Alexander's  accession,  had  been  the  first 
attempt -of  the  Greeks  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  Macedonian  dominion ;  this  enterprise  of  Agis 
was  the  second.  Both  unfortunately  had  been  par- 
tial, without  the  possibility  of  any  extensive  or 
organized  combination  beforehand ;  both  ended 
miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece  more 
powerfully  than  ever.  Thus  was  the  self-defensive 
force  of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeal.  The 
scheme  of  Agis  was  in  fact  desperate  from  the  very 
outset,  as  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Alexander ; 
and  would  perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken, 
had  not  Agis  himself  been  already  compromised  in 
hostility  against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  force  at  Issus.  This  unfortunate 
prince,  without  any  superior  ability  (so  far  as  we 
know),  manifested  a  devoted  courage  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae; 
whose  renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  cause 
in  which  he  fell  ultimately  triumphed.  The  Athe- 
nians and  iEtolians,  neither  of  whom  took  part 
with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece; 
which  will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the 
last  struggle  for  Grecian  independence^ — the  La- 
mian  war ;  better  combined  and  more  promising, 
yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result. 

Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence 

»  Ciuptius,  vii.  4,  32. 
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kept  Athens  quiet  during  this   anti-Macedonian  Po"}»onof 
movement  in  Peloponnesus,  a  powerful  sympathy  Athens 
must  have  been  raised  among  her  citizens  while  struggle  of 
the  struggle  was  going  on.     Had  Agis  gained  the  acd^if* 
victory  over  Antipater,  the  Athenians  might  pro-  donw^" 
bably  have  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  although  2?^/^^^"^ 
no  independent  position  could  have  been  perma- 
nently maintained   against   so    overwhelming   an 
enemy  as  Alexander,  yet  considering  that  he  was 
thoroughly  occupied  and  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Antipater  for 
an  interval  not  inconsiderable.     In  the  face  of  such 
eventualities,  the  fears  of  the  macedonising  states- 
men now  in  power  at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  antipathies  of  both, 
must  have  become  unusually  manifest ;  so  that  the 
reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power 
became  more  irresistible  than  ever,  was  considered 
by  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  to  oflFer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  ruining  and  dishonouring  him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  judicial 
owe  the  judicial  contest  between  the  two  great  S^t^^^ 
Athenian   orators ;  the   memorable  accusation   of  ^f5;n«« 

'  and  De- 

^schines  against  Ktesiphon,  for  having  proposed  mosthcnes. 
a  crown  to  Demosthenes — and  the  still  more  me-  nary  dr- 
morable  defence  of  Demosthenes,  on  behalf  of  his  wTolhr^ 
friend  as  well  as  of  himself.     It  was  in  the  autumn  I'^^^ff'' 
or  winter  of  337-336  b.c,  that   Ktesiphon  had  P,J*;?;*°f. 
proposed  this  vote  of  public  honour  in  favour  of  ment  by 
Demosthenes,  and  had  obtained  the  probouleuma  or 
preliminary  acquiescence  of  the  senate ;  it  was  in 
the  same  Attic  year,  and  not  long  afterwards,  that 
^schines    attacked    the    proposition    under    the 

VOL.   XII.  2  c 
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Graphs  ParanoradD,  as  illegal,  uncoDstitutionali 
mischieyou8>  and  founded  on  false  allegations \ 
More  than  six  years  had  thus  elapsed  since  the 
formal  entry  of  the  accusation  ;  yet  ^schines  had 
not  chosen  to  bring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which  indeed 
could  not  be  done  without  some  risk  to  himself, 
before  the  numerous  and  popular  judicature  of 
Athens.  Twice  or  thrice  before  his  accusation  was 
entered,  other  persons  had  moved  to  confer  the 
same  honour  upon  Demosthenes^,  and  had  been 

^  Among  the  various  documents,  real  or  pretended,  inserted  in  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  De  Coron&,  there  appears  one  (p.  266)  pur- 
porting to  be  the  very  decree  moved  by  Ktesiphon;  and  another 
(p.  243)  purporting  to  be  the  accusation  preferred  by  JGschines.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  agree  with  Droysen  in  mistrusting  all  the  docu- 
ments annexed  to  this  oration ;  all  of  them  bear  the  name  of  wrong 
archonty  most  of  them  names  of  unknown  archonsj  some  of  them  do 
not  fit  the  place  in  which  they  appear.  See  my  preceding  YoL  XI. 
Ch.  Ixxxix.  p.  586 ;  Ch.  xc.  p.  630-673. 

We  know  Arom  the  statement  of  iBschinet  himself  that  the  motion  of 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes  to-be  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city ;  and  that  this  appoint- 
ment took  place  in  the  last  month  of  the  archon  Chterondaa  (June 
337  B.C.— see  .Sschinea  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  421-426).  We  also  know  that 
the  accusation  of  uEschines  against  Ktesiphon  was  preferred  before  the 
assassination  of  Philip,  which  took  place  in  August  336  B.C.  (^Eschin. 
ib.  p.  612,  613).  It  thus  appears  that  the  motion  of  Ktesif^n  (with 
the  probouleuma  which  followed  upon  it)  must  have  occurred  some 
time  during  the  autumn  or  winter  of  337-336  B.C. — that  the  accu- 
sation of  Machines  must  have  been  handed  in  shortly  after  it — and  that 
this  aocusfttion  cannot  have  been  handed  in  at  the  date  borne  by  the 
pseudo-document,  p.  243 — the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  archon 
Chsrondas,  which  would  be  anterior  to  the  appointment  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Moreover,  whoever  compares  the  so-odled  motion  of  Ktesi- 
phon, as  it  stands  inserted  Demosth.  De  Goron^,  p.  266,  with  the  words 
in  which  -^schines  himself  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  631.  odtv  tt^v  dpxfiv  tov 
'^(pia'fjLaTOf  tnoirjtrm,  see  also  p.  439)  describes  the  exordinm  of  that 
motion,  will  see  that  it  cannot  be  genuine. 

«  Demosthenes  De  Coron&,  p.  253,  302,  303,  310.  He  says  (p.  267- 
313)  that  he  had  been  crowned  often  {iroWdicts)  by  the  Athenians  and 
other  Greek  cities.    The  crown  which  he  received  on  the  moticm  of 
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indicted  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n ;  but  with 
such  signal  ill  success,  that  their  accusers  did  not 
obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
Dikasts,  and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing 
regulation  of  Attic  law)  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmse. 
The  Uke  danger  awaited  ^Eschines ;  and  although, 
in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Ktesiphon's  motion 
(which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed 
at  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n),  his  indictment 
was  grounded  on  special  circumstances  such  as  the 
previous  accusers  may  not  have  been  able  to  show, 
still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine  himself 
within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument.  He 
intended  to  enlarge  the  range  of  accusation,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  character  and  policy  of  De- 
mosthenes ;  who  would  thus,  if  the  verdict  went 
against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonoured  both  as 
citizen  and  as  politician.  Unless  this  latter  pur- 
pose were  accomplished,  indeed,  iSschines  gained 
nothing  by  bringing  the  indictment  into  court ;  for 
the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment  would  have  already 
produced  the  effect  of  preventing  the  probouleuma 
from  passing  into  a  decree,  and  the  crown  from 
being  actually  conferred.  Doubtless  Ktesiphon  and 
Demosthenes  might  have  forced  iSschines  to  the 
alternative  of  either  dropping  his  indictment  or 
bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery.  But  this  was  a 
forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely 
honorary  vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to 
send;  especially  after  the  capture   of  Thebes  in 

Amtonikus  (after  the  successes  against  Philip  at  Byzantium  and  the 
Cheraonesus,  &c.  in  340  b.c.)  was  the  second  crown  (p.  253) — Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  848. 

2  c2 
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335  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  several  other 

citizens. 

Accusatory       In  this  statc  of  abeyance  and  compromise — De- 
harangue  of  •     •       1     •     1  1  /• 
jEichines,    niosthcnes  enjoymg  the  mchoate  honour  of  a  com- 

a^nsMhe   pUmentarv  vote  from  the  senate,  iSschines  inter- 

of  Kl'esii*'"    cepting  it  from  being  matured  into  a  vote  of  the 

phon,  really  people — both   thc   votc   aud   the  indictment  had 

against  the     *        *■ 

political       remained  for  rather  more  than  six  years.     But  the 

life  of  De-  ^  ,  _  ,     1  .     .      ,. 

mosthenes.  accuser  uow  felt  cucouraged  to  push  his  mdictment 
to  trial,  under  the  reactionary  party  feeling,  fol- 
lowing on  abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  which 
succeeded  to  the  complete  victory  of  Antipater 
over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about  the  accusation 
of  anti-Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Thasos,  and 
other  Grecian  cities  also\  Amidst  the  fears  pre- 
valent that  the  victor  would  carry  his  resentment 
still  farther,  iEschines  could  now  urge  that  Athens 
was  disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  approved 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes^,  and  that  an  emphatic 
condemnation  of  him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing 
her  from  the  charge  of  privity  with  those  who  had 
raised  the  standard  against  Macedonian  supre- 
macy.    In  an  able  and  bitter  harangue,  ^Eschines 

^  Demosthenes  De  Coron&,  p.  294. 

2  Jilschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  645.  8iaP€p\rjTai  d*  ^fiStv  ij  ttoKis  cV  rcuf 
^ijfxoaBtvovs  iro\iT€VfuiTOi>u  nepl  rovs  vvv  KOipovg-  Sdfrrc  d*  iav  fih 
TovTov  (rT€(l}avd><rrfT€,  6fxoyvci>fjiov€s  eipai  tois  napa^aiyoviri  rrftf 
Koivr}v  €lpr}vrjv'  iuv  bk  Tovvdirriov  tovtov  irpd^'qTf,  ottoX vcrcrc  rbv  brjftop 
Ttop  aiTtiav. — Compare  with  this,  the  last  sentence  of  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  in  reply,  where  he  puts  up  a  prayer  to  the  Gods — ^fuv 
Si  Toh  Xotfroty  r^v  Taxlarrfv  dTraXXayriv  t&v  (irrjprrjfitpav  tpSfioiV 
doTf  Koi  (rarrfpiav  d<r<l>dKrj, 

The  mention  by  iEschines  (immediately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games, 
as  abuut  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days,  marks  the  date  of  this  judicial 
trial—August  330  B.C. 
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first  shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  was 
illegal,  in  consequence  of  the  public  official  appoint- 
ments held  by  Demosthenes  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  proposed — next  he  enters  at  large  into  the 
whole  life  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  to  prove 
him  unworthy  of  such  an  honour,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  formal  grounds  of  objection.  He  distri- 
butes the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes  into  four  pe- 
riods, the  first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  B.C. 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians — the  second, 
ending  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  ensuing 
war  in  341-340  b.c. — the  third,  ending  with  the 
disaster  at  Chaeroneia — the  fourth,  comprising  all 
the  time  following  \  Throughout  all  the  four 
periods,  he  denounces  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes 
as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
ruinous  to  the  city.  What  is  more  surprising  still 
— he  expressly  charges  him  with  gross  subservience 
both  to  Philip  and  to  Alexander,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  taking  credit  for  a  patriotic  and  in- 
trepid opposition  to  them* 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation, having  been  driven  from  her  independent 
and  even  presidential  position  into  the  degraded 
character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life — 
was  a  fact  but  too  indisputably.  ^Eschines  even 
makes  this  a  part  of  his  case ;  arraigning  the  trai- 
torous mismanagement  of  Demosthenes  as  the  cause 
of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him 
as  candidate  for  public  compliment  on  no  better  plea 

^  .fiachines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  443. 

<  .Sschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  449,  456,  467,  551. 
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Apprecia^ 
tion  of 
iEschines, 
on  inde- 
pendent 
eyidence, 
as  an 
accuser  of 
Demo- 
sthenes. 


than  a  eeries  of  public  calamities  \  Having  thoB 
animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ^schines  proceeds  to 
the  more  recent  past,  and  contends  that  Demo- 
sthenes cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity 
to  Alexander,  because  he  has  let  slip  three  successive 
occasions,  all  highly  favourable,  for  instigating 
Athens  to  hostility  against  the  Macedonians.  Of 
these  three  occasions,  the  first  was,  when  Alexander 
first  crossed  into  Asia ;  the  Second,  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Issus;  the  third,  during  the 
flush  of  success  obtained  by  Agis  in  Peloponnesus^. 
On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  Demosthenes  call 
for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia;  a  proof 
(according  to  iEschines)  that  his  anti-Macedonian 
professions  were  insincere. 

T  have  more  than  once  remarked,  that  consider- 
ing the  bitter  enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it 
is  rarely  safe  to  trust  the  unsupported  allegation  of 
either  against  the  other.  But  in  regard  to  the 
last-mentioned  charges  advanced  by  JSschines, 
there  is  enough  of  known  fact,  and  we  have  indepen- 
dent evidence,  such  as  is  not  often  before  us,  to 
appreciate  him  as  an  accuser  of  Demosthenes.  The 
victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the  pre*^ 
ceding  chapters,  proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the 
three  periods,  here  indicated  by  iBschines,  pre- 
sented even  decent  encouragement  for  a  reasonable 
Athenian  patriot,  to  involve  his  country  in  warfare 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  frivolous  than  these  charges  against  Demo- 

1  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  526,  538,  541. 
^  .Sachines  adv.  Ktenph.  p.  551^53. 
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stheneSy  of  having  omitted  promising  seasons  for 
anti-Macedonian  operations.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
probably,  Demosthenes  does  not  notice  them  in  his 
reply ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  another  ground,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he  thought  and 
felt  about  Alexander.  His  reply  dwells  altogether 
upon  the  period  before  the  death  of  Philip.  Of  the 
boundless  empire  subsequently  acquired,  by  the  son 
of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  to  mourn  it  as  a  wretched 
visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the 
Hellenic  and  the  barbaric  woriid — in  which  Athens 
has  been  engulphed  along  with  others — and  from 
which  even  those  faithless  and  trimming  Greeks, 
who  helped  to  aggrandise  Philip,  have  not  escaped 
better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  well  ^ 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon,  the  Demosthenic  Reply  of 
speech  De  Coron&  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  sthriTei— 
add  anything  to  those  encomiums  which  have  been  coronl^* 
pronounced  upon  it  with  one  voice,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  as  the  unapproachable  master* 
piece  of  Grecian  oratory.  To  this  work  it  belongs 
as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history ;  a  retrospect  of  the 
efforts  made  by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the  autonomy  of  the 
Grecian  world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor  from 
without.  How  these  efforts  were  directed,  and  how 
they  lamentably  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last 
preceding  volume.  Demosthenes  here  passes  them 
in  review,  replying  to  the  criminations  against  his 
public  conduct  during  the  interval  of  ten  years, 
between  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  (or  the  period  imme- 

1  Demotthen.  De  CoroD&,  p.  311-316. 
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diately  preceding  it)  and  the  death  of  Philip.    It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  professing  to  enter  upon 
a  defence  of  his  whole  public  life\  he  nevertheless 
can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  honourable  to  him — the  early 
period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — when, 
though  a  politician  as  yet  immature  and  of  no 
established  footing,  he  was  the  first  to  descry  in 
the  distance  the  perils  threatened  by  Philip's  aggran- 
disement, and  the  loudest  in  calling  for  timely  and 
energetic  precautions  against  it ;  in  spite  of  apathy 
and  murmurs  from  older  politicians  as  well  as  from 
the  general  public.     Beginning  with  the  peace  of 
346  B.C.,  Demosthenes  vindicates  his  own  share  in 
the  antecedents  of  that  event  against  the  charges  of 
jEschines,  whom  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief ;  a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried 
to  elucidate,  in  my  last  volume.     Passing  next  to 
the  period  after  that  peace — to  the  four  years  first 
of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action,  against 
Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chaeroneia 
— Demosthenes  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindica- 
tion.    He  reasserts  this  policy  as  matter  of  pride 
and  honour,  in  spite  of  its  results.     He  congratu- 
lates his  countrymen  on  having  manifested  a  Pan- 
hellenic  patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and 
takes  to  himself  only  the   credit  of  having  been 
forward  to  proclaim  and  carry  out  this  glorious  sen- 
timent common  to  all.     Fortune  has  been  adverse; 
yet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no 

*  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  227-   fifKXcov  rov  t€  Idiov  piov  vavrbf, 
i>9  €0iK€,  Xoyov  dMvai  rrffitpov  kcu  t&p  koivj  Tr€TroKiT€Vfi€VOiv,  &c. 
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mistake ;  Demosthenes  swears  it  by  the  combatants 
of  Marathon,  Plataea  and  Salamis\  To  have  had  a 
foreign  dominion  obtruded  upon  Greece,  is  an  over- 
VFhelming  calamity;  but  to  have  had  this  accom- 
plished without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by 
dishonour. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  strain,  the  reply  of  Funeral 

oration  of 

Demosthenes  to  his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  extinct 
a  funeral  oration  of  extinct  Athenian  and  Grecian  freedom. 
freedom.     Six  years  before,  the  orator  had  been 
appointed  by  his  countrymen  to  deliver  the  usual 
public  oration  over  the  warriors  slain  at  Chaeroneia. 
That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it  probably  touched 
upon  the  same  topics.   Though  the  sphere  of  action, 
of  every  Greek  city  as  well  as  of  every  Greek 
citizen,  was  now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresist- 
ible Macedonian  force ;   there  still  remained  the 
sentimeiit   of  full   political   freedom   and   dignity 
enjoyed  during  the  past — the  admiration  of  an- 
cestors who  had  once  defended  it  successfully — and 
the  sympathy  with  leaders  who  had  recently  stood 
forward  to  uphold  it,  however  unsuccessfully.   It  is 
among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Grecian  history, 
that  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chaeroneia 
— ^in  spite  of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander,  and  the  danger  of  Athens  after  it — in 
spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests   which   had  since 
thrown  all   Persian  force  into   the  hands  of  the 

*  Demostben.  De  Coroni,  p.  297.  aXX*  ovk  tariv,  oHk  Zariv  ^nas 
rffidfrrere,  S.vbp€s  ^ABrfvaioi,  tAv  vnip  rrjs  dirdyrav  iXevBepias  Ka\  acorri' 
plas  kMwov  dpdfi€Vot — ov  /xa  rovs  MapaBitvi  irpoKivdvvev(ravras  t&v 
irpoy6vo»v  Koi  rovs  iv  TlXaratais  irapara^apivovs  Koi  rovs  iv  SoXa/xivi 
vavfrnxn o-arras,  &c.,  the  oath  so  often  cited  and  admired. 
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Macedonian  king — the  Athenian  people  could  never 
be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate  Demosthenes,  or 
to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy.   How 
much  art  and  ability  was  employed,  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  by  his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of 
iEschines  is  enough  to  teach  us.     And  when  we 
consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken  of  schemes 
which  end  in  misfortune — how  great  a  mental  relief 
is  usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on  unsuccess- 
ful leaders — it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, if,  in  one  of  the  many  prosecutions  wherein 
the  fame  of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the  Dikasts 
had  given  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  him.      That 
he  always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honourably 
acquitted,  is  a  proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiness 
,        of  mind   in   the  Athenians.     It  is   a  proof  that 
those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan-hellenic  sentiments, 
which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orations, 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  ;  and  that  amidst  the  many 
general  allegati^s  of  corruption  against  him,  loudly 
proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was  no  one  well- 
ascertained  fact  which  they  could  substantiate  be* 
fore  the  Dikastcry. 
Verdict  of       The  indictment  now  preferred  by  ^Eschines  against 
— triumpV  Ktesiphon  only  procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new 
Tthenrs—    triumph.     When  the  suffrages  of  the  Dikasts  were 
^ichhies.    counted,  iEschines  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one- 
fifth.     He  became  therefore  liable  to  the  customary 
fine  of  1000  drachmae.     It  appears  that  he  quitted 
Athens  immediately,  without  paying  the  fine,  and 
retired  into  Asia,  from  whence  he  never  returned. 
He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rhetorical  school  at 
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Bhodes,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (at  the  time 
when  that  monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian 
cities  compulsory  restoration  of  all  their  exiles), 
in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  returning  tp 
Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alex- 
ander's deaths 

We  cannot  suppose  that  ^schines  was  unable  to  causes  of 
pay  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae,  or  to  find  friends  who  ^whines** 
would  pay  it  for  him.     It  was  not  therefore  legal  ^e  m™s 
compulsion,  but  the  extreme  disappointment  and  cu^ngcoro- 
humiliation  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him  ^^^^  ^^ 

_  A    I  -TTT  111.  Demosthe- 

leaye  Athens.  We  must  remember  that  this  was  a  ne«. 
gratuitous  challenge  sent  by  himself;  that  the 
celebrity  of  the  two  rivals  had  brought  together 
auditors,  not  mefely  from  Athens,  but  from  various 
other  Grecian  cities ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  in  his  own  defence, — de- 
livered with  all  his  perfection  of  voice  and  action, 
and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by  the  sublimity 
of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admirably 
managed  self-praise,  and  contemptuous  bitterness 
towards  his  rival — must  have  been  inexpressibly 
powerful  and  commanding.  Probably  the  friends 
of  i£schines  became  themselves  angry  with  him  for 
having  brought  the  indictment  forward.  For  the 
efiect  of  his  defeat  must  have  been  that  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  which  he  indicted,  was  brought  forward 
and  passed  in  the  public  assembly  ;  and  that  De* 
mosthenes  must  have  received  a  public  coronation*. 

1  See  the  variout  lives  of  ^achinet — in  Westermann,  Scriptores  Bio- 
graphici,  pp.  268,  269. 

^  Demoithen.  De  Coronft,  p.  315.  oXX^  pv¥\  rr}fitpov  ryo)  fuv  vnip 
rov  crT€<l>a¥wBTJvai  doKifui^ofuu,  r^  bi  fi^d*  6tmvp  ddiKtlv  dvo>fjLo\6yrjfUii'^ 
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In  no  other  way,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Athens,  could  Demosthenes  have  obtained  so 
emphatic  a  compliment.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  such  a  mortification  was  insupport- 
able to  iEschines.  He  became  disgusted  with  bis 
native  city.  We  read  that  afterwards,  in  his  rhe- 
torical school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as 
a  lesson  to  his  pupils,  the  successful  oration  of  his 
rival,  De  Coron^.  Of  course  it  excited  a  burst  of 
admiration.  *'  What,  if  you  had  heard  the  beast 
himself  speak  it !  '* — exclaimed  -^schines. 
B.C.  324.  From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious 

Subsequent  Qrator  aud  defendant,  we  have  to  pass  to  another 

accusation  ,  i  .  i  .         r 

against  tnal — a  direct  accusation  brought  against  him,  from 
ne^hf  the'  which  hc  did  not  escape  so  successfully.  We  are 
Hwpal^s-  compelled  here  to  jump  over  five  years  and  a  half 
(August  330  B.C.  to  January  324  b.c),  during  which 
we  have  no  information  about  Grecian  history ;  the 
interval  between  Alexander's  march  into  Baktriaand 
his  return  to  Persis  and  Susiana.  Displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  satraps  during  his  absence,  Alexander 
put  to  death  or  punished  several,  and  directed  the 
rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  mercenary  soldiers 
whom  they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  peremptory 
order  filled  both  Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  de- 
tachments of  unprovided  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
sought  subsistence  in  the  Grecian  islands  and  on 
the  Lacedaemonian  southern  coast,  at  Cape  Taena- 
rus  in  Laconia. 

(Toi  fic  avKOKJidvrri  fA€v  €ivai  do/ccTi/  virdpxfh  i^ivffw€\'€is  df  eirc  8e*  at  en 
TovTO  TTOtcIv,  €iT  fjhf)  7r€navaSai  fiff  fierdkaPovra  t6  wcfwrrov  fupos  rir 
yftTfijytiv,  &c. 

Yet  ^schines  had  become  opulent,  according  to   Demosthenes, 
p.  329. 
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It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  Flight  of 
B.C.)  that  Harpalus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Athen^ 
Syria,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  yjouVcon- 
punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentatious  prodi-  f^i^^ont 
galities,  fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  consi-  ^*»U* 
derable  treasure  and  a  body  of  5000  soldiers\ 
While  satrap,  he  had  invited  into  Asia,  in  succes- 
sion, two  Athenian  women  as  mistresses,  Pythio- 
mk&  and  Glykera,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  whom  he  entertained  with  lavish  ex- 
pense and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first,  he 
testified  his  sorrow  by  two  costly  funereal  monu- 
ments to  her  memory ;  one  at  Babylon,  the  other 
in  Attica,  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  With  Gly- 
kera he  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  inKilikia, 
^-to  have  ordered  that  men  should  prostrate  them- 
selves before  her,  and  address  her  as  queen — and 
to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his  own  at 
Rhossus,  a  seaport  on  the  confines  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria*.  To  please,  these  mistresses,  or  per- 
haps to  ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of  need, 
he  had  sent  to  Athens  profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for 
distribution  among  the  people,  for  which  he  had 
received  votes  of  thanks  with  the  grant  of  Athenian 
citizenship*.  Moreover  he  had  consigned  to  Cha- 
rikles,  son-in-law  of  Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  He  states  the  treasure  brought  out  of  Asia  by 
Harpalus  as  5000  talents. 

'  See  the  fragments  of  the  letter  or  pamphlet  of  Theopompus  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  while  Harpalus  was  still  at  Tarsus,  and  before  his 
flight  to  Athens  — Theopomp.  Fragm.  277,  278,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athe- 
naeum, xiii.  p.  586-695.  Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  tense — 
Ka\  6pq.  (Harpalus)  vtto  tov  XdovnpoaKVvovfievrjv  (Glykera),  &c.  Klei- 
tarchus  stated  these  facts,  as  well  as  Theopompus  (Athense.  ibid.). 

'  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  596 — the  extract  from  the  satirical  drama  called 
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the  monument  in  Attika  to  the  honour  of  Pythio- 
nik6 ;  with  a  large  remittance  of  money  for  the 
purpose \  The  profit  or  embezzlement  arising  out 
of  this  expenditure  secured  to  him  the  goodwill 
of  Charikles — a  man  very  different  from  his  father- 
in-law,  the  honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other 
Athenians  were  probably  conciliated  by  various 
presents,  so  that  when  Harpalus  found  it  conve* 
nient  to  quit  Asia,  about  the  beginning  of  324  B.C., 
he'  had  already  acquired  some  hold  both  on  the 
public  of  Athens  and  on  some  of  her  leading  men. 
He  sailed  with  his  treasure  and  his  armament 
straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica,  from  whence  he 
sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city^ 
FaUe  re-  Xhc  first  rcDorts  transmitted  to  Asia  appear  to 

ports  con-  ,       *  *■  *^ 

▼eyed  to      havc  proclaimed  that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed 
tha^the*'*   Harpalus  as  a  friend  and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Mace- 
hlSldc*n-*    donian  yoke,  and  prepared  for  a  war  to  re-establish 
wwf,  witT  Hellenic  freedom.     Such  is  the  colour  of  the  case, 
Harpalus.     ^s  presented  in  the  satyric  drama  called  Ag^n,  ex- 
hibited before  Alexander  in  the  Dionysiac  festival 
at  Susa,  in  February  or  March  324  b.c.      Such 
news,  connecting  itsi^ip  Alexander's  mind  with 
the  recent  defeaj^'lf  Zopyrion  in  'f  brace  and  other 

-T^-'T'  '!•''':      '  ',     .  ^    . 
Ag^n,  represented  be^re  Alexander  at  6«st^in.the  Dionysiac  festival  or 
early  months  of  324  b.c. 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Pausanias,  i.  a;)"*!;  Dik^irchi  Fragment. 
72.  ed.  Didot. 

Plutarch's  narrative  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
Harpalus  gave  this  money  to  Charikles  after  his  arrival  at  Atbezi8« 
We  know  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  277)  that  the  monument  had  been 
finished  some  time  before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia.  Plutarch  treats  it  as 
a  mean  structure,  unworthy  of  the  sum  expended  on  it;  but  both 
Diksearchus  and  Pausanias  describe  it  as  stately  and  magnificent. 

>  Curtius,  X.  2, 1. 
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disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercenaries,  incensed 
him  so  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped,  determining  to  cross  over  and  attack 
Athens  in  person  ^  But  he  was  presently  calmed 
by  more  correct  intelligence,  certifying  that  the 
Athenians  had  positively  refused  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Harpalus  ^. 

The  fact  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  "c. S24. 
is  quite  indisputable.     But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we 

'  Cartitis,  x.  2,  1.  ^'Igitur  triginta  nayibus  Sunium  transmittuiit '' 
(Harpalus  and  his  company),  "  unde  portum  urbis  petere  decrevenmt. 
Hi«  cognitis>  rex  Harpalo  Atheniensibusque  juxta  infestus,  classem 
parari  jubet,  Atbenas  protinus  petiturus.**  Compare  Justin,  xiii.  6,  7 — 
who  mentions  this  hostile  intention  in  Alexander's  mind,  but  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  cause  of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  Ag^  (given  in  Athenieus,  xiii.  p.  596) 
represents  the  reports  which  excited  this  anger  of  Alexander.  It  was 
•aid  that  Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery,  with  the  abundance  which 
she  had  before  enjoyed  imder  it, — ^to  enter  upon  a  struggle  for  freedom, 
with  the  certainty  of  present  privations  and  future  ruin : — 

A.  Srt  fL€v  ^yaiTKov  (the  Athenians)  ^OXoi^  ^KTfj(r0ai  ^io¥, 
Ucavinf  ibfiinwwf  vvv  dc,  rhv  x^^pona  fi6vov 

Koi  t6p  fidpaOou  ttrBovai,  irvpovs  d*  ov  fxaXa. 

B.  ical  fiTlv  aKova  fAvpidbag  rhv'' KpnoiKov 
avroitri  r&v  *Kyrjp<is  oIk  iKafropas 
alrov  irapcm€fiy^<u,  Koi  noKirrfv  yeyovtvtu, 

A.  TXvKepas  6  (rlros  o^os  ?y  cWtv  d*  taas 
avroio'tv  6\fBpov  KoifK  iralpag  dppo/Sdty. 
I  conceire  this  drama  Agdn  to  have  been  represented  on  the  banks  of 
the  Choaspes  (not  the  Hydaspes — see  my  note  in  the  Chapter  imme- 
diately preceding,  p.  323),  that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Dionysia  of  324  B.C. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 

'  Nevertheless  the  impression,  that  Alexander  was  intending  to  be- 
siege Athens,  must  have  prevailed  in  the  army  for  several  months 
longer,  during  the  autumn  of  324  B.C.,  when  he  was  at  Ekbatana. 
Ephippus  the  historian,  in  recounting  the  flatteries  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander at  Ekbatana,  mentions  the  rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named 
Qorgus — rdpyof  6  &rr\o<l)v\a(  *AXcfavdpoy  ''Afifuopos  vlov  <rr€<^ayo4 
Xpwroit  TpKTxtXloit,  ical  Srav  'ASrfvas  iroXiopic^,  fivpiois  iravonXiats 
Km  rats  laxus  KarawiXTats  Koi  naa  rois  SkXoig  PtXwo'iP  tls  r6v  n6\§p.o¥ 
IkovoU  (Ephippus  ap.  Athenseum,  xii.  p.  538.  Fragment.  3.  ed.  Didot.). 
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circnm.  Can  make  out  from  imperfect  evidence,  that  this 
attending  "^^^P  ^^^  not  taken  without  debate,  nor  without 
ofHw^IiL  ®y^pto"^8  of  a  contrary  disposition,  sufficient 
atsunium  to  cxplaiu  thc  Fumoufs  first  sent  to  Alexander. 
in  the^  ^  The  first  arrival  of  Harpalus  with  his  armament 
assembly—  at  Suuium,  iudccd,  excited  alarm,  as  if  he  were 
heidouTby  coming  to  take  possession  of  Peiraeus;  and  the 
iheTthe"  admiral  Philokles  was  instructed  to  adopt  precau- 
nianaseem   tious  for  dcfcncc  of  thc  harbour*.     But  Harpalus, 

at  first 

favourably  scuding  awajT  his  armament  to  Krete  or  to  faena- 
towa^rds  rus,  soUcitcd  and  obtained  permission  to  come  to 
^*™*  Athens,  with  a  single  ship  and  his  own  personal 

attendants.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  amount- 
ing, we  are  told,  to  upwards  of  700  talents,  or  more 
than  £160,000.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was 
already  favourably  known  to  the  people  by  large 
presents  of  corn,  which  had  procured  for  him  a 
vote  of  citizenship.  He  now  threw  himself  upon 
their  gratitude  as  a  suppliant  seeking  protection 
against  the  wrath  of  Alexander  ;  and  while  entreat- 
ing from  the  Athenians  an  interference  so  hazard- 
ous to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to  encourage 
them  by  exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. He  expatiated  on  the  universal  hatred  and 
discontent  felt  against  Alexander,  and  held  out 
assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies,  foreign 
as  well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would 

^  Deinarchus  ady.  Philokl.  s.  I.  (jyacKiov  Kcsikva-iiv  ^Apwakov  €ls  r&F 
nctpaca  KaraTrXcOcac,  arparrfy^s  v<f>  vfiSiv  cVl  rh  pt&pta  Koi  rrjw  Mowv- 
Xiav  Ktx^^P^ovrifiivos,  &c.  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.  8.  4.  tt  vap 
'ApTToKov  \ap€iv  xPlf^^'^o-  fT^Kfuja-fv,  'hi^  fja-BtS*  iJK€iy  KaraKrf^puevw 
rriv  nSKiv  vpMV,  &c. 
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raise  the  standard  of  liberation  ^  To  many  Athe- 
nian patriots,  more  ardent  than  long-sighted,  such 

.  appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confidence. 
Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course  purchase  every 
influential  partisan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in 
addition  to  men  like  Charikles,  who  were  already 

4n  his  interest*  His  cause  was  espoused  by  Hype- 
rides^,  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian  citizen,  and  an 
orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  at  first,  a  strong 
feeling  was  excited  in  favour  of  taking  part  with 
the  exile ;  the  people  not  being  daunted  even  by 
the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander®. 

*  See  the  new  and  interesting,  though  unfortunately  scanty,  frag- 
ments of  the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes,  published  and 
elucidated  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington  from  a  recently  discovered 
Egyptian  papyrus  (Cambridge,  1850).  From  Fragm.  14  (p.  38  of 
Mr.  Babington's  edition)  we  may  see  that  the  promises  mentioned  in 
the  text  were  actually  held  out  by  Harpalus— indeed  we  might  almost 
have  presumed  it  without  positive  evidence.  Hyperides  addresses  De- 
mosthenes— Tavras  xm is  r^  "^(jylafiari,  <rvXXaj3fi)i/  tov  "ApTroXov 

irat  rov^  /tcv  SXXovs  dwayras  7rp€a'fi€V€a-Bat  Trnroii^Kor  ons  'AXcfcu^pov, 
ovK  I)(OPTas  SXXtfv  ovb€fiiap  diroor/xx^^i^  rovs  de  fiapfidpovs,  ot  avrol 
Aj»  ^kov  <l>€povr€S  fh  ravrb  ttjv  hvvapxv,  f^ovrcff  rh  xP^/^to  kcli  tovs 
trrparUn-as  oaovs  €Ka(rTos  airr&p  fix**  tovtovs  avfiTravras  ov  pu6vov 
KtK»\vKas  dnoarrivai  iK^ivov  if  avXX^ei  tov  'ApirdXov,  dXXc^ 
ical 

From  the  language  thus  used  by  Hyperides  in  his  accusation,  we  are 
made  to  perceive  what  prospects  he  (and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon 
whose  authority  he  must  have  spoken)  had  held  out  to  the  people  when 
the  case  was  first  under  discussion. 

The  fragment  here  cited  is  complete  as  to  the  main  sense,  not  re- 
quiring very  great  help  from  conjecture.  In  some  of  the  other  frag- 
ments, the  conjectural  restorations  of  Mr.  Babington,  though  highly 
probable  and  judicious,  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  to 
admit  of  our  citing  them  vrith  confidence  as  testimony. 

*  Pollux,  X.  169. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  5.31.  t«i»  yap  ^hBrivaltav  &pfififi€pw% 
'Apwdk^  porjdciP,  Koi  Kopva-aSyrvy  erri  t6p  *AXc{avdpo»,  cfoii^wyy  cVc- 
ifKanj  ^iK6(€vos,  6  t&v  M.  BaK&fT<rji  irpayyu&rmv  *AX€$a»fyov  <rrpaTrjy6£* 

VOL.  XII.  2  D 
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mo'd^  Phokion,  whom   Harpalus  vainly  endeavoured 

mosthenes    to  coFFupt,  Fcsisted  of  couFSc  the  pFoposition  of 

in  dig.        espousing  his  cause.     And  Demosthenes  also  re- 

Athe'nL*8^  sisted  it,  not  less  decidedly,  fFom  the  very  outset ^ 

from  taking  Notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  su- 

paius.         premacy,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  insanity  of 

declaring  war   against  Alexander.     Indeed  those 

who  study  his  orations  throughout,  will  find  his 

counsels  quite  as  much  distinguished  for  prudence 

as  for  vigorous  patriotism.     His  prudence,  on  this 

occasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his  political 

position ;  for  while  it  incensed  H3rperides  and  the 

mora  sanguine  anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did 

not  gain  for  himself  anything  beyond  a  temporary 

truce  from  his  old  macedonising  opponents. 

Demand  Xhc  joiut  oppositiou  of  politiciaus  so  discordant 

pater  for      as  Demostheues  and  Phokion,  prevailed  over  the 

rend^eVof     Impulse    which   the    partisans    of  Harpalus    had 

t^eXhr"  created.  No  decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  favour. 

"fllTto^'     Presently  however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the 

comply,       coming  of  envoys  from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in 

arrest  Har-  Maccdouia,  Fcquiring  that  he  should  be  surren- 

se^uMirate   dcFcd^.    Thc  like  Fequisition  was  also  addFessed  by 

Burefo?'      the  Macedonian  admiFal  Philoxenus,  who  arrived 

Alexander,   ^jjj^  ^  small  squadrou  from  Asia.    These  demands 

weFe  Fefused,  at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less 

than  of  Demosthenes.     NevcFtheless  the  prospects 

of  Macedonian  vengeance  wcfc    now  brought  in 

such  fearful  proximity  before  the  people,  that  all 

fKTrkttyevTos  Se  rov  drffiov,  koX  (rtcm&vros  hta  r6v  <f>6fiov,  6  Arffio<r6€Piff — 
Ti  7roir)(rov(nv,  €<^»;,  7rp6s  t6v  rfkiov  Mm-fSf  oi  fifj  dvvofifvoi  irp6t  tAt 
\vxvov  dvriPK(ir€tv ; 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  21 ;  Plutarch,  Demostheu.  25. 

=  Diodor.  xvii.  108. 
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disposition  to  support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  Alexander.    A  decree  was 
passed  to  arrest  Harpalus,  and  to  place   all  his 
money  under  sequestration  in  the  acropolis^  until 
special  directions    could  be  received  from  Alex- 
ander ;  to  whom,   apparently,  envoys  were  sent, 
carrying  with  them  the  slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be 
interrogated  by  him,  and  instructed  to  solicit  a 
lenient  sentence  at  his  hands  \     Now  it  was  De- 
mosthenes who  moved  these  decrees  for  personal 
arrest  and  for  sequestration  of  the  money*;  whereby 
he  incurred  still  warmer  resentment  from  Hype- 
rides  and  the  other  Harpalian  partisans,  who  de- 
nounced him  as  a  subservient  creature  of  the  all- 
powerful  monarch.     Harpalus  was  confined,  but 
presently  made  his  escape ;  probably  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and  every  Dcmosthc- 
one  else  ;  for  even  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  ^l  al^et 
get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the  odium  and  dis-  oTniJ^a- 
honour  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint,  |"*;^^^j 
to  a  certain  death.     He  fled  to  Krete,  where  he  was  but  escape*. 
soon  after  slain  by  one  of  his  own  companions^. 

*  Deinarchns  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69.  cAv  roifs  iraibas  Korairtfi'^qj  (Alex- 
ander) 7rp6s  fjfias  tovs  vvv  €ls  4avT6v  dvaK€KOfmrfUpov9,  ical  roimav  dftot 
T^p  aKT^BfiOM  TTvOta-Bai,  &c. 

*  See  the  fragment  cited  in  a  preceding  note  from  the  oration  of 
Hyperides  against  Demosthenes.  That  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moved 
the  decree  for  depositing  the  money  in  the  acropoUs,  we  learn  also  from 
one  of  his  other  accusers — the  citizen  who  dehvered  the  speech  com- 
posed hy  Deinarchns  (adv.  Demosthen.  sect.  68,  71,  89)  —  typa^^tv 
avrbs  €v  r^  ^^M^  AfffioaBivrfs,  i>s  bTj\6voTi  diKaiov  rot)  TrpayfiOTOt 
litfTotf  <f)v\6rrfuf  'AXcfovdp^  ra  €ls  r^y  'Arriic^v  d<l>iK6fA(pa  furh 
*A/>fraXov  xpi^futra, 

Beinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  97-106)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  hase 
flattery  to  Alexander.  Hyperides  also  makes  the  same  charge — see  the 
Fragments  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  sect.  2.  Fr.  11.  p.  12;  sect.  3. 
Fr.  5.  p.  34.  •  Pausan.  ii.  33,  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  108. 
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Conduct  of       ^t  (jjg  tjmg  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  se- 

Demosthe- 

nes  in         questration  were  passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a 
the  trea.     citizeo  near  him  to  ask  Harpalus  publicly  in  the 
hI^ius—  assembly  y  what  was  the  amount  of  his  money,  which 
of  th^/suL    the  people  had  just  resolved  to  impound \      Har- 
waib^^M  P^l^s  answered,  720  talents ;  and  Demosthenes  pro- 
co."jp"«d    claimed  this  sum  to  the  people,  on  the  authority  of 
•urn  an-      Harpalus,  dwelling  with  some  emphasis  upon  its 
Ha^ns.^  magnitude.     But  when    the    money  came  to   be 
counted  in  the  acropolis,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  more  than  350  talents.  Now 
it  is  said  that  Demosthenes  did  not  at  once  com- 
municate to  the  people  this  prodigious  deficiency  in 
the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement 
of  Harpalus,  repeated  in  the  public  assembly  by 
himself.     The  impression  prevailed,  for  how  loDg  a 
time  we  do  not  know,  that  720  Harpalian  talents 
had  actually  been  lodged  in  the  acropolis ;    and 
when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  sur- 
prise and  outcry  were  excited^.     It  was  assumed 
that  the  missing  half  of  the  sum  set  forth  must  have 
been  employed  in  corruption  ;  and  suspicions  pre- 
vailed against  almost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides  both  included. 

'  This  material  fad,  of  the  question  publicly  put  to  Harpalus  in  the 
assembly  by  some  one  at  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  appears  in  the 
Fragments  of  Hyperides,  p.  5,  7,  9,  ed.  Babington — mBfffi€Pot  Kttrm 

vjr6  rg  Koraro/i^,  cKeXcvo-e rbw  xoptvrriv  4ponijfrat  r^if  'Apwako9  9noan 

ttr)  rh  xp^fuiTa  rii  dpourBri<r6iAtva  th  rfjp  dxpAirokw  6  dc  dw€KpiwaTo 
&n  hrTaK6<ria,  &c. 

The  term  Koraro/ii)  (see  Mr.  Babington's  note)  '*  designates  a  broad 
passage  occurring  at  intervals  between  the  concentrically  arrsnged 
benches  of  seats  in  a  theatre,  and  running  parallel  with  them." 

*  Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Orat.  p.  846.  'In  the  life  of  Demosthenea  given 
by  Photius  (Cod.  265.  p.  494)  it  is  stated  that  only  306  taknts  were 
found. 
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In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that 
the  Senate  of  Areopagus  should   investigate  the 
matter  and  report  who  were  the  presumed  delin- 
quents* fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery  ;  he  f^^^^jj" 
declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  motion  that  money— 

I  111.  1  1  .    1     1         1  1    Demosthe. 

the  real  deunquents,  whoever  they  might  be,  deserved  nes  move* 
to  be  capitally  punished.     The  Areopagites  delayed  Arwpa^t 
their  report  for  six  months,  though  Demosthenes  tMtU"e 
is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impatience.  !I1*,J"a«^. 
Search   was   made   in   the  houses  of  the  leading  pa»»^«« 

,       bring  in  a 

orators,    excepting    only   one   who   was    recently  report 
married^.     At  length  the  report  appeared,  enume-  Demosthe- 
rating  several  names  of  citizens  chargeable  with  wuh'd^!^''' 
the    appropriation   of   this    money,   and  specify-  ^jj^**\"/ 
ing  how  much  had  been  taken  by  each.     Among  «">*'y  <>' 

.  corrupt  ap- 

these  names  were  Demosthenes  himself,  charged  propria. 
with  20  talents— Demades  charged  with  6000  golden  mosthfinet 
staters — and    other  citizens,   with   different  sums  Ihis^cha^ge, 
attached  to  their  names^.     Upon  this  report,  ten^  ^"f  ^"'r**' 
public  accusers  were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  in-  »««<>  ""«• 
dictment  against  the  persons  specified,  before  the 

'  That  this  motion  was  made  by  Demosthenes  himself,  is  a  point 
strongly  pressed  by  his  accuser  Deinarchus— adv.  Demosth.  s.  5.  62. 
84,  &c. :  compare  also  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides,  p.  59,  ed.  Babington. 

Deinarchus,  in  his  loose  rhetoric,  tries  to  put  the  case  as  if  Demo- 
sthenes had  proposed  to  recognise  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus  as 
final  and  peremptory,  and  stood  therefore  condemned  upon  the  au- 
thority invoked  by  himself.  But  this  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  mere 
6EU!t  that  the  trial  was  instituted  afterwards ;  besides  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  judicial  practice  of  Athens. 

'  Plutarch.  Demosth,  26.  We  learn  from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth. 
8.  46)  that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was  not  delivered  until  after 
an  interval  of  six  months.  About  their  delay  and  the  impatience  of 
Demosthenes,  see  Fragm.  Hyperides,  pp.  12-33,  ed.  Babington. 

'  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92.  See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides  in 
Mr.  Babington,  p.  18. 

^  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.,  s.  6.  Stratokles  was  one  of  the 
accusers. 
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Dikastery.  Among  the  accusers  was  Hyperides, 
whose  name  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  Areo- 
pagitic  report.  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  trial, 
first  of  all  the  persons  accused,  before  a  numerous 
Dikastery  of  1500  citizens  \  who  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  Areopagites,  found  him  guilty,  and 
condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents  to  the  state. 
Not  being  able  to  discharge  this  large  fine,  he  was 
put  in  prison  ;  but  after  some  days  he  found  means 
to  escape,  and  fled  to  Troezen  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  passed  some  months  as  a  dispirited  and 
sorrowing  exile,  until  the  death  of  Alexander*. 
What  was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in 
the  Areopagitic  report,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears 
that  Demades^ — who  was  among  those  comprised, 
and  who  is  especially  attacked,  along  with  Demo- 
sthenes, by  both  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus — did 
not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  driven  into  exile  ;  yet  if  so,  he  must 
have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  Athens  when  Alexander  died,  Philokles  and 
Aristogeiton  were  also  brought  to  trial  as  being  in- 
cluded by  the  Areopagus  in  the  list  of  delinquents; 
but  how  their  trial  ended,  does  not  appear \ 

'  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  a.  108,  109. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  ^  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  104. 

*  See  the  two  orations  composed  by  Deinarchus,  against  Philokles 
and  Aristogeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  (p.  14/0, 
1483, 1485),  he  is  made  to  state,  that  he  alone  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Dikastery,  because  his  trial  had  come  on  first — that  Aristogeiton 
and  all  the  others  tried  were  acquitted,  though  the  charge  against  all 
was  the  same,  and  the  evidence  against  all  was  the  same  also — viz.  nothing 
more  than  the  simple  report  of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree  with  those 
who  hold  these  epistles  to  be  probably  spurious,  I  cannot  believe,  on 
such  authority  alone,  that  all  the  other  persons  tried  were  acquitted—a 
fact  highly  improbable  in  itself. 
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This  condemDatioQ  and  banishment  of  Demo-  wmDc 

.  mosthenef 

sthenes — unquestionably  the  greatest  orator,  and  guilty  or 
one  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in  Athenian  antiquity,  ?upt  ap- 
— ^is  the  most  painful  result  of  the  debates  respect-  SonT^'cir- 
ing  the  exile  Harpalus.  Demosthenes  himself  ^"Un^wn" 
denied  the  charge ;  but  unfortunately  we  possess  >"  '^e  case. 
neither  his  defence,  nor  the  facts  alleged  in  evi- 
dence against  him  ;  so  that  our  means  of  forming  a 
positive  conclusion  are  imperfect.  At  the  same 
time,  judging  from  the  circumstances  as  far  as  we 
know  them — there  are  several  which  go  to  show 
his  innocence,  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him 
guilty.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  he 
received  money  from  Harpalus,  we  must  know  for 
what  service  the  payment  was  made.  Did  Demo^ 
sthenes  take  part  with  Harpalus,  and  advise  the 
Athenians  to  espouse  his  cause  ?  Did  he  even 
keep  silence,  and  abstain  from  advising  them  to 
reject  the  propositions  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  De- 
mosthenes was  from  the  beginning  a  declared 
opponent  of  Harpalus,  and  of  all  measures  for  sup- 
porting his  cause.  Plutarch  indeed  tells  an  anec- 
dote— that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing  Har- 
palus,  but  that  presently  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  a  golden  cup  among  the  Harpalian  trea- 
sures. Harpalus,  perceiving  his  admiration,  sent 
to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup,  toge- 
ther with  twenty  talents,  which  Demosthenes  ac- 
cepted. A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  cause  of 
Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped  in 
woollen  wrappers,  and  affected  to  have  lost  his 
voice  ;  upon  which  the  people,  detecting  this  simu- 
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Deuiosihe- 
nes  cou'd 
not  have 
received 
money 
from  Har- 
palus,  since 
lie  opposed 
him  from 
first  to  last. 


lated  inability  as  dictated  by  the  bribe  which  had 
been  given,  expressed  their  displeasure  partly  by 
sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by  indignant  murmuring  \ 
So  stands  the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.  But  we  have 
proof  that  it  is  untrue.  Demosthenes  may  indeed 
have  been  disabled  by  sore  throat  from  speaking  at 
some  particular  assembly  ;  so  far  the  story  may  be 
accurate ;  but  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Har- 
palus  (the  real  point  of  the  allegation  against  him) 
is  certainly  not  true ;  for  we  know,  from  his  ac- 
cusers Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  it  was  he 
who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  Har- 
palus  and  sequestrating  the  Harpalian  treasure  in 
trust  for  Alexander.  In  fact,  Hyperides  himself 
denounces  Demosthenes,  as  having,  from  subser- 
vience to  Alexander,  closed  the  door  against  Har- 
palus  and  his  prospects*.  Such  direct  and  con- 
tinued opposition  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by  Haqpa- 
lus.  The  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
exile  was,  by  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  Antipater, 
and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from  imprison- 
ment. Now  in  this  refusal  even  Phokion  con- 
curred ;  and  probably  the  best  Athenians,  of  all 
parties,  were  desirous  of  favouring  the  escape  of 
an  exile  whom  it  would  have  been  odious  to  hand 
over  to  a  Macedonian  executioner.  Insofar  as  it 
was  a  crime  not  to  have  prevented  the  escape  of 

1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  25 :  compare  also  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846 ; 
and  Photius,  Life  of  Demosth.  Cod.  265.  p.  494. 

3  See  the  fragment  of  Hyperides  in  Mr.  Babington*8  edition,  pp.  d7> 
38  (a  fragment  already  cited  in  a  preceding  note),  insisting  upon  the 
prodigious  mischief  which  Demosthenes  had  done  by  his  decree  for 
arresting  (avKhpftis)  Harpalus. 
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Harpalus,  the  crime  was  committed  as  much  by 
Phokion  as  by  Demosthenes;  and  indeed  more, 
seeing  that  Phokion  was  one  of  the  generals,  exer- 
cising the  most  important  administrative  duties — 
while  Demosthenes  was  only  an  orator  and  mover 
in  the  assembly.  Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no  means 
of  requiting  the  persons,  whoever  they  were,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  escape ;  for  the  same  motion 
which  decreed  his  arrest,  decreed  also  the  seques- 
tration  of  his  money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his 
own  control . 

The  charge  therefore  made  against  Demosthenes  Had  De- 

...  ,         t  •        1  /•  rooathenct 

by  his  two  accusers, — that  he  received  money  from  the  meant 
Harpalus, — is  one  which  all  the  facts  known  to  us  bewTing, 
tend  to  refute.    But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  case,  mon'ey^'had 
Had  Demosthenes   the  means  of  embezzling  the  J"7h<f  **"' 
money,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Har-  com"^®*  ©^ 

-rn,..  ,  1.1        Harpalus  f 

palus?     To  this  question  also  we  may  reply  in  the  Answer  in 
negative,  so  far  as  Athenian  practice  enables  us  to  Uf^e."***" 
judge.     Decnosthenes  had  moved,  and  the  people 
bad  voted,  that  these  treasures  should  be  lodged, 

I  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  apud  Photium  (Cod.  265),  the  service 
aU^^  to  have  heen  rendered  by  him  to  Harpalus,  and  for  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  received  lOOU  Danes,  is  put  as  I  have  stated 
it  in  the  text — Demosthenes  first  spoke  pnbticly  against  receiving  Har- 
palus, but  presently  Aap€iKovs  ;(iX(ov£  (&s  (^aai)  Xafi^u  irpog  rovg 
vwip  o^rov  Xcyovrof  fAtTtrd^aTo  (then  follow  the  particular  acts  whereby 
this  alleged  change  of  sentiment  was  manifested,  which  particular  acts 
are  described  as  follows) — koi  PovkofUvwv  t&v  'AOrjvaioav  *AvTiirdTp<p 
wpofiovvai  rhv  SvOpnoTTOV  dyrdirtPy  rd  re  'AprraXcux  xpr^^Mra  tU  aKpdndkw 
typfi^p  ttno0€tr6ai,  firjd^  r^  ^^H^  f^v  dpiBfiov  avrS>p  diro<rr]p,rfvdji€vos. 

That  Demosthenes  should  first  oppose  the  reception  of  Harpalus — 
and  then  afterwards  oppose  the  surrender  of  Harpalus  to  Antipater's 
requisition — is  here  represented  as  a  change  of  politics,  requiring  the 
hypothesis  of  a  bribe  to  explain  it.  But  it  is  in  reality  no  change  at  all. 
The  two  proceedings  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  and  both 
of  them  defensible. 
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in  trust  for  Alexander,  in  the  acropolis ;  a  place 
where  all  the  Athenian  public  money  was  habitu- 
ally kept — in  the  back  chamber  of  the  Parthenon. 
When  placed  in  that  chamber,  these  new  treasures 
would  come  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the 
Athenian  exchequer;  and  would  be  just  as  much 
out  of  the  reach  of  Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the 
public  money.  What  more  could  Phokion  himself 
have  done  to  preserve  the  Harpalian  fund  intact, 
than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  surety  ? 
Then,  as  to  the  intermediate  process,  of  taking  the 
money  from  Harpalus  up  to  the  acropolis,  there  is 
no  proof,— and  in  my  judgment  no  probability, — 
that  Demosthenes  was  at  all  concerned  in  it.  Even 
to  count,  verify,  and  weigh,  a  sum  of  above  £80,000 
— not  in  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  sub- 
divided in  numerous  and  heavy  coins  (staters, 
darics,  tetradrachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic, 
but  Asiatic — must  have  been  a  tedious  duty  re- 
quiring to  be  performed  by  competent  reckoners, 
and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  Demosthenes.  The 
officers  of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have  gone 
through  this  labour,  providing  the  slaves  or  mules 
requisite  for  carrying  so  heavy  a  burthen  up  to  the 
acropolis.  Now  we  have  ample  evidence,  from  the 
remaining  Inscriptions,  that  the  details  of  traos- 
ferring  and  verifying  the  public  property,  at  Athens, 
were  performed  habitually  with  laborious  accuracy. 
Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be  found  wanting 
in  the  case  of  the  large  Harpalian  treasure,  where 
the  very  passing  of  the  decree  implied  great  fear  of 
Alexander.  If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly  ques- 
tioned in  the  assembly — ^What  was  the  sum  to  be 
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carried  up  into  the  acropolis, — answered  by  stating 
the  amount  which  he  had  originally  brought  and 
not  that  which  he  had  remaining — ^Demosthenes 
might  surely  repeat  that  statement  immediately 
after  him,  without  being  understood  thereby  to 
bind  himself  down  as  guarantee  for  its  accuracy. 
An  adverse  pleader,  like  Hyperides,  might  indeed 
turn  a  point  in  his  speech* — **  You  told  the  assem- 
bly that  there  were  700  talents,  and  now  you  pro- 
duce no  more  than  half" — but  the  imputation 
wrapped  up  in  these  words  against  the  probity  of 
Demosthenes,  is  utterly  groundless.  Lastly,  when 
the  true  amount  was  ascertained,  to  make  report 
thereof  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury. 
Demosthenes  could  only  learn  it  from  them  ;  and 
it  might  certainly  be  proper  in  him,  though  in  no 
sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  inform  himself  on  the 
point,  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to 

*  Fragm.  Hyperides,  p.  7,  ed.  Babington — cV  t^  ^fx^  iirraKda-ia 
if>rj<ras  tipai  rdkavra,  pvv  to.  rffiiarj  dva(f>€p€is; 

In  p.  26  of  the  same  Fragments,  we  find  Hyperides  reproaching 
Demosthenes  for  not  having*  kept  effective  custody  over  the  person  of 
Harpalus;  for  not  having  proposed  any  decree  providing  a  special 
custody ;  for  not  having  made  known  beforehand,  or  prosecuted  after- 
wards, the  negligence  of  the  ordinary  gaolers.  This  is  to  make  Demo- 
sthenes responsible  for  the  performance  of  all  the  administrative  duties 
of  the  city ;  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  treasurers  aud  the  gaolers. 

We  must  recollect  that  Hyperides  had  been  the  loudest  advocate  of 
Harpalus,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander.  One  of  the  charges  (already 
cited  from  his  speech)  against  Demosthenes,  is,  that  Demosthenes  pre- 
vented this  from  being  accomplished.  Yet  here  is  another  charge  from 
the  same  speaker,  to  the  effect  that  Demosthenes  did  not  keep  Har- 
palns  under  effective  custody  for  the  sword  of  the  Macedonian  exe- 
cutioner I 

The  line  of  accusation  taken  by  Hyperides  is  full  of  shameful  incon- 
sistencies. 
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give  publicity  to  a  false  statement.     The  true  state- 
ment was  given ;  but  we  neither  know  by  whom, 
nor  how  soon'. 
t^^Tt^       Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we 
Deinarciut  find  them  all  tending  to  refute  the  charge  against 
mosthenes    Dcmosthencs.     This  conclusion  will  certainly  be 
iiT^il^ve"     strengthened    by  reading    the    accusatory  speech 
^tlT^  ^^  composed  by  Deinarchus ;  which  is  mere  virulent 
invective,  barren  of  facts  and  evidentiary  matter, 
and  running  over  all  the  life  of  Demosthenes  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.     That  the  speech  of 
Hyperides  also  was  of  the  like  desultory  character, 
the  remaining  fragments  indicate.     Even  the  report 
made  by  the  Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of 
facts — no  justificatory  matter — nothing  except  a 
specification  of  names  with  the  sums  for  which 
each  of  them  was  chargeable*.     It  appears  to  have 
been  made  ex-part e,  as  far  as  we  can  judge — that  is, 
made  without  hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  de- 
fence, unless  they  happened  to  be  themselves  Areo- 
pagites.     Yet  this  report  is  held    forth    both  by 
Hyperides  and  Deinarchus  as  being  in  itself  con- 
clusive proof  which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject. 

'  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846),  the 
charge  of  corruption  against  him  is  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  &ct, 
that  he  did  not  make  this  communication  to  the  people — koI  dw  rovro 
firjTt  rbv  dpiBfi6v  tS>v  dvcucofua-OevrciiP  fKfirjwKoas  fiTjTt  tS>v  <f>v\a<ru6invif 
dfi€\€lav,  &c.  The  biography  apud  Photium  seems  to  state  it  as  if 
Demosthenes  did  not  communicate  the  amount,  at  the  time  when  be 
proposed  the  decree  of  sequestration.  This  last  statement  we  are 
enabled  to  contradict,  from  the  testimony  of  Hyperides. 

'  Hjrperid.  Fragm.  p.  18,  ed.  Babington.  rhs  yap  dno<f>dims  irao'os 
Ta£  V7r€p  tS>v  ;(/>f;^ar«[>v  'ApiroXov,  irdfrai  Sfxouos  ^  Povkff  venmijrai,  km 
Tos  avrhs  Kara  irdvrtav  KcCi  ovdffiiq,  irpoa'y€ypa<f>€,  dt*  on  cito- 
arov  dTro<f>aiv€i'  aXX*  *iriKt<l>d\aiov  ypdy^atra,  Siwoaov  iKaaros 
€X\rj<l>t  xP^^'f'^^t  ^ovT  oZv  (^ccXrro) 
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When  Demosthenes  demanded,  as  every  defendant 
naturally  would,  that  the  charge  against  him  should 
be  proved  by  some  positive  evidence,  Hyperides 
sets  aside  the  demand  as  nothing  better  than  cavil 
and  special  pleading  \ 
One  farther  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed,  change  of 

mind  re* 

Only  nine  months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  tpecting 
against  Demosthenes,  Alexander  died.    Presently  neTinthJ 
the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  rose  against  Anti-  ^mu^^  a 
pater  in  the  struggle  called  the  Lamian  war.     De-  ^^'^^^*^*' 
mosthenes  was  then  recalled  ;  received  from  his 
countrymen  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  such  as  had 
never  been  accorded  to  any  returning  exile  since  the 
days  of  Alkibiades ;  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war ;  and  perished,  on  its  disastrous 
termination,  along  with  his  accuser  Hyperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demo- 
sthenes, countenances  the  conclusion  which  seems  Probable 

1111.  /.I        reality  of 

to  me  suggested  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  thecaae, 
case — that  the  verdict  against  him  was  not  judicial,  th?*mTn"ey 
but  political ;   growing  out  of  the  embarrassing  plius*^ind 
necessities  of  the  time.  lencTof'the 

Areopagui. 

'  Hyperid.  Frag.  p.  20,  ed.  Babingt.  ryo>  d*  m  fiiv  lKafi€t  t6  xpwriov, 
Uav69  oIiAc^i  flvai  trrnit'iop  roU  diKaarais,  t6  rrfv  ^ovXrfv  <rov 
Karayv&vai  (lee  Deinarchus  adT.  Demosth.  i.  46,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Demosthenic  epistle). 

Hyperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt.  Kol  o'VKo</>ayrci£  rifif  PovXfjv,  irpo' 
Kkfi<r€is  wpoTiOtls,  jcal  ipiar^v  iv  rats  7rpoK\ri<rta'iv,  ir6$€P  ZXapts 
t6  xpvfTiov^  Koi  ris  ^y  <to\  6  ^oin,  xal  trSm  rcXfvraioy  d*  7o'a>r 
ipt»TTia'€is,  Koi  €l  ixpri<Tti>  r^  XP^^^V*  &iTit€p  Tpair*iiriKhv 
\6yov  vaph.  r^r  ^ovX^r  airair&v. 

This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a  strong  presumption  in  favoiur  of 
the  defendant, — and  a  still  stronger  presumption  against  the  accuser. 
Compare  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6,  7- 

The  biographer  apud  Photium  states  that  Hyperides  and  four  other 
orators  procured  {Kart^KswuTOp)  the  condemnation  of  Demosthenes  by 
the  Areopagus. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalus,  to  whom 
a  declaration  of  active  support  from  the  Athe- 
nians was  matter  of  life  and  death,  distributed 
various  bribes  to  all  consenting  recipients,  who 
could  promote  his  views, — and  probably  even  to 
some  who  simply  refrained  from  opposing  them ; 
to  all,  in  short,  except  pronounced  opponents.  If 
we  were  to  judge  from  probabilities  alone,  we 
should  say  that  Hyperides  himself,  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters,  would  also  be  among  the  largest 
recipients*.  Here  was  abundant  bribery — noto- 
rious in  the  mass,  though  perhaps  untraceable  in 
the  detail — all  consummated  during  the  flush  of 
promise  which  marked  the  early  discussions  of  the 
Harpalian  case.  When  the  tide  of  sentiment  turned 
— when  fear  of  Macedonian  force  became  the  over- 
whelming sentiment — when  Harpalus  and  his  trea- 
sures were  impounded  in  trust  for  Alexander — all 
these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were  already 
compromised  and  alarmed.  They  themselves  pro- 
bably, in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  were  among  the 
loudest  in  demanding  investigation  and  punishment 
against  delinquents.  Moreover,  the  city  was  re- 
sponsible for  700  talents  to  Alexander,  while  no 
more  than  350  were  forthcoming*.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  some  definite  individuals  should  be 
pronounced  guilty  and  punished,  partly  in  order  to 
put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations  circulating 
through  the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the 
displeasure  of  Alexander  about  the  pecuniary  defi- 

*  The  biographer  of  Hyperides  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  48)  tells 
us  that  he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept  himself  unbribed ;  the  comic 
writer  Timokles  names  Hyperides  along  with  Demosthenes  and  oUiert 
as  recipients  (ap.  Athenie.  viii.  p.  342). 

*  See  this  point  urged  by  Demarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69,  70. 
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ciency.  But  how  to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty  ? 
There  was  no  official  Prosecutor-general ;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  suspected  would  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  private  accusations ;  perhaps 
the  course  recommended  by  Demosthenes  himself 
was  the  best,  to  consign  this  preliminary  investiga- 
tion to  the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites 
made  their  report.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  time  could  have  been  spent  in 
the  investigation  of  facts — and  if  it  had  been,  the 
report  when  published  would  have  contained  some 
trace  of  these  facts,  instead  of  embodying  a  mere 
list  of  names  and  sums.  The  probability  is,  that 
their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party- 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts;  that  dissen- 
tient parties  were  long  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment whom  they  should  sacrifice ;  and  that  when 
they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a 
judicial  sentence,  singling  out  Demosthenes  as  a 
victim  highly  acceptable  to  Alexander,  and  em- 
bodying Demades  also,  by  way  of  compromise,  in 
the  same  list  of  delinquents — two  opposite  politi- 
cians, both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have 
already  observed  that  Demosthenes  was  at  that 
time  unpopular  with  both  the  reigning  parties ; 
with  the  philo-Macedonians,  from  long  date,  and 
not  without  sufficient  reason ;  with  the  anti-Mace- 
donians, because  he  had  stood  prominent  in  op- 
posing Harpalus.  His  accusers  count  upon  the 
hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
latter,  as  a  base  creature  of  Alexander.     The  Di- 
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B.C.  324. 

Rescript  of 
Alexander 
to  the  Gre- 
cian cities, 
directing 
that  the 
exiles 
should  be 
recalled  in 
each. 


kasts  doubtless  included  men  of  both  parties ;  and 
as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably  feel,  that 
to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was 
the  only  way  of  finally  closing  a  subject  replete 
with  danger  and  discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpa- 
lian  transactions.  It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent 
of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than  Phokion  ;  but  to  the 
Athenian  politicians  generally,  it  is  noway  credit- 
able ;  while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of 
Athens  as  under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without, 
worked  upon  by  party-intrigues  within*. 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens,  and  the 
trial  of  Demosthenes,  one  event  at  least  of  consi- 
derable moment  occurred  in  Greece.  Alexander 
sent  Nikanor  to  the  great  Olympic  festival  held  in 
this  year,  with  a  formal  letter  or  rescript,  directing 
every  Grecian  city  to  recall  all  its  citizens  that 
were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were  under  the  taint 
of  impiety.  The  rescript,  which  was  publicly  read 
at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had  gained  the 
prize  for  loudness  of  voice,  w^as  heard  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles,  who  had  mus- 
tered there  from  intimations  that  such  a  step  was 
intended.  It  ran  thus:  *' King  Alexander  to  the 
exiles  out  of  the  Grecian  cities.    We  have  not  been 

^  We  read  in  Pausanias  (ii.  33,  4)  that  the  Macedonian  admiral  Phi- 
loxenus,  having  afterwards  seized  one  of  the  slaves  of  Harpalus,  learnt 
from  him  the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom  his  master  had  corrupted ; 
and  that  Demosthenes  was  not  among  them.  As  far  as  this  statement 
goes,  it  serves  to  exculpate  Demosthenes.  Yet  I  cannot  assign  so  much 
importance  to  it  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to  do.  His  narrative  of  the 
HarpaUan  transactions  is  able  and  discriminating  (Hist.  vol.  viL  ch.  56. 
p.  170  seqq.). 
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authors  of  your  banishment,  but  we  will  be  authors 
of  your  restoration  to  your  native  cities.  We  have 
written  to  Antipater  about  this  matter ,  directing 
him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as  will  not  recall 
you  of  their  own  accord'.'* 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring 
out  their  complaints  and  accusations  before  Alex- 
ander,  and  had  found  him  a  willing  auditor.  But 
we  do  not  know  by  what  representations  this  re- 
script had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that 
Antipater  had  orders  farther,  to  restrain  or  modify 
the  confederacies  of  the  Achaean  and  Arcadian 
cities*;  and  to  enforce  not  merely  recall  of  the 
exiles,  but  restitution  of  their  properties^. 

That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mis-  p«tm>w  of 

/.  ••i.#^...         ****  rescript 

trust  of  the  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  -^  pro- 
generally,  and  intended  to  fill  each  city  with  de-  mmST^" 
voted  partisans  of  Alexander — we  cannot  doubt.  ,^*cwh^of 
It  was  on  his  part  a  high-handed  and  sweeping  ex-  oiL^^nt^u 
ercise  of  sovereignty — setting  aside  the  conditions  »«» Greece. 
under  which  he  had  been  named  leader  of  Greece — 
disdaining  even  to  inquire  into  particular  cases,  and 
to  attempt  a  distinction  between  just  and  unjust 
sentences — overruling  in  the  mass  the  political  and 
judicial  authorities  in  every  city.     It  proclaimed 
with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the  Hellenic 
world.     Exiles  restored  under  the  coercive  order  of 
Alexander  were  sure  to  look  to  Macedonia  for  sup- 
port, to  despise  their  own  home  authx)rities,  and  to 
fill  their  respective  cities  with  enfeebling  discord. 

1  Diodor.  xix.  8. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperides,  p.  36,  ed.  Babington. 

«  durtius,  X.  2,  6. 

VOL.  XII.  2  B 
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Most  of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist,  appear  to 
have  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  but  both  the 
Athenians  and  iEtolians  are  said  to  have  refused 
to  execute  the  order \  It  is  one  evidence  of  the' 
disgust  raised  by  the  rescript  at  Athens,  that  De- 
mosthenes is  severely  reproached  by  Deinarchos, 
because,  as  chief  of  the  Athenian  The6ry  or  sacred 
legation  to  the  Olympic  festival,  he  was  seen  there 
publicly  consorting  and  in  fiamiliar  converse  with 
Nikanor^ 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  b.c.  several 
Grecian  cities  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate 
with  Alexander  against  the  measure ;  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  Athenians  were  among  them,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced 
any  effect^.  There  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
derable discontent  in  Greece  during  this  winter 
and  spring  (323  b.c).  The  disbanded  soldiers  out 
of  Asia  still  maintained  a  camp  at  Taenarus ;  where 
Leosthenes,  an  energetic  Athenian  of  anti-Macedo- 
nian sentiments,  accepted  the  command  of  them, 
and  even  attracted  fresh  mercenary  soldiers  from 
Asia,  under  concert  with  various  confederates  at 
Athens,  and  with  the  j^tolians^.     Of  the  money, 

'  CurtitiB,  X.  2,  6.  Tho  ttatement  of  Diodonis  (x^aiL  8)-»4hat  tbe 
rescript  waa  popular  and  aceeptaUe  to  all  Greeks,  except  the  Athenkmt 
and  ^tolians — cannot  be  credited.  It  was  popular,  doubtless,  with  the 
exiles  themsdves,  and  their  immediate  friends. 

s  Deinaxchua  adv.  Demosth.  s.  81 :  ocmipare  Hyperid.  Yiaffo,  p.  36, 
ed.  Babington. 

»  Diodor.  xvii.  113. 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  Ill :  compare zriii.  21.  Pausanias  (i.  25, 5 ;  vm. 52, 2) 
affirms  that  Leosthenes  brought  over  50,000  of  these  mercenaries  from 
Asia  into  Peloponnesus,  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  and  against 
Alexander's  will.  The  number  here  given  seems  incredible;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  induced  some  to  come  across.— Justin  (xiii.5) 
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8lud  to  be  5000  talents,  brought  by  Harpalus  out 
of  Asia,  the  greater  part  had  not  been  taken  by 
Harpalus  to  Athens,  but  apparently  left  with  his 
officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who  had 
accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  afifairs,  when  B.c.323, 
Alexander  died  at  Babylon  in  June  3S3  b.c.    This  IT*"^^' 

•^  EflTect  pro- 

astounding  news,  for  which  no  one  could  have  been  ^uced  in 
prepared,  must  have  become  diffused  throughout  th^d^th^or 
Greece  during  the  month  of  July.     It  opened  the  ^**'^***'- 
most  favourable  prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom 
and  sufferers  by  Macedonian  dominion.     The  im- 
perial military  force  resembled  the  gigantic  Poly- 
phemus after  his  eye  had  been  blinded  by  Odys- 
seus^: Alexander  had  left  no  competent  heir,  nor 
did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire  could  be 
kept  together  in  effective  unity  by  other  hands. 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  was  threatened  with  the 
defection  of  various  subject  neighbours*. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indis-  TheAthe- 
putably  certified,  than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  "lare  them- 
in  Athens  vehemently  instigated  the  people  to  de*  champions 
clare  themselves  first  champions  of  Hellenic  free-  J^^JJ*  "^  *" 
dom,   and  to  organise  a  confederacy  throughout  ^\^^^^^ 
Greece  for  that  objects    Demosthenes  was  then  in  Phokion's 
exile ;  but  Leosthenes,  Hyperides  and  other  orators  ^^^ 
of  the  same  party,  found  themselves  able  to  kindle 

mentioiM  that  tttned  MSistance  was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and 
.£to11aiis  against  Alexander  himself  during  the  latter  months  of  his  life^ 
in  reftrence  to  the  mandate  enjoining  recall  of  the  exiles.  He  seems  to 
overstate  the  magnitude  Of  their  doings,  before  the  death  of  Alexander. 

^  A  striking  comparison  made  by  the  orator  Demades  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm,  p.  181). 

*  See  FrontinuB,  Stratagem.,  ii.  11,  4. 
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in  their  countrymen  a  strenuous  feeling  and  deter- 
mination, in  spite  of  decided  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Phokion  and  his  partisans  ^  The  rich  men  for 
the  most  part  took  the  side  of  Phokion,  but  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  animating 
recollection  of  their  ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of 
reconquering  Grecian  freedom.  A  vote  was  passed, 
publicly  proclaiming  their  resolution  to  that  elSect. 
It  was  decreed  that  200  quadriremes,  and  40  tri- 
remes should  be  equipped ;  that  all  Athenians  under 
40  years  of  age  should  be  in  military  requisition ; 
and  that  envoys  should  be  sent  round  to  the  various 
Grecian  cities,  earnestly  invoking  their  alliance  in 
the  work  of  self-emancipation^.  Phokion,  though 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects, 
still  remained  at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  con- 
tinued in  his  functions  as  one  of  the  generals^.  But 
Pytheas,  Kallimedon,  and  others  of  his  friends,  fled 
to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23.  In  the  Fragments  of  Dexippui,  there  ap- 
pear short  extracts  of  two  speeches,  seemingly  composed  by  that 
author  in  his  history  of  these  transactions ;  one  which  he  ascribes  to 
Hyperides  instigating  the  war,  the  other  to  Phokion,  against  it  (Fragxn. 
Hist.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  668). 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  10.  Diodoms  states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
Harpalian  treasures  to  the  aid  of  Leosthenes.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Harpalus  had  brought  to  Athens  all  the  5000  talents  which  he  bad 
carried  away  from  Asia ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  no  more  than  700  or  720 
talents  were  declared  by  Harpalus  in  the  Athenian  assembly — and  of 
these  only  half  were  really  forthcoming.  Moreover,  Diodoms  is  not 
consistent  with  himself,  when  he  says  afterwards  (xviii.  19)  that  Thim* 
bron,  who  killed  Harpalus  in  Krete,  got  possession  of  the  HaipaliaB 
treasures  and  mercenaries,  and  carried  them  over  to  Kyr^nd  in  Africa. 

'  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently,  that  the  anecdote  (if  true)  must  be 
referred — The  Athenians  were  eager  to  invade  Boeotia  unseasonably ; 
Fbokion«  as  general  of  eighty  years  old,  kept  them  back,  by  calling 
out  the  citizens  of  sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for  service,  and  offering 
to  march  himself  at  their  head  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pnecept.  p.  818). 
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trying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout 
Greece. 

Leosthenes,  aided  by  some  money  and  arms  from  The  iEto- 
Athens,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  manV^other 
assembled  at  T^enarus,  and  passed  across  the  Gulf  Sc*^nfedc" 
into  iEtolia.     Here  he  was  joined  by  the  -^tolians  ,7b7nIuon 
and  Akamanians,  who   eagerly  entered  into  the  Tl*^!*? 
league  with  Athens  for  expelling  the  Macedonians  nmn  Leo- 
from  Greece.      Proceeding  onward  towards  Ther-  genTrai." 
mopylae  and  Thessaly,   he  met  with  favour  and  ^nvo°i'Jlnt 
encouragement  almost  everywhere.    The  cause  of  [^^^J^^ 
Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the  Phokians,  operation 
Lokrians,  Dorians,  iEnianes,  Athamantes,  and  Do-  ^anout 

Greeks 

lopes ;  by  most  of  the  Malians,  CEtaeans,  Thessa- 
Uaus,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis ;  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Leukas,  and  by  some  of  the  Molossians.  Pro- 
mises were  also  held  out  of  cooperation  from  various 
Dlyrian  and  Thracian  tribes.  In  Peloponnesus,  the 
Argeians,  Sikyonians,  Epidaurians,  Troezenians, 
Eleians,  and  Messenians,  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
league,  as  well  as  the  Karystians  in  Euboea\  These 
adhesions  were  partly  procured  by  Hyperides  and 
other  Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several 
cities  ;  while  Pytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going 
round  in  like  manner  to  advocate  the  cause  of  An- 
tipater.  The  two  sides  were  thus  publicly  argued 
by  able  pleaders  before  different  public  assemblies. 
In  these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose  efforts 
moreover  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  Demosthenes,  then  living  as  an  exile  in 
Peloponnesus. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  11 ;  Pausanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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ABsistance  To  DeiDOSthenes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
Atheniin*^  the  dew  prospect  of  organizing  an  anti-Macedoniaa 
D^Mthe-  confederacy  with  some  tolerable  chance  of  success, 
nes,  though  camc  morc  welcome  than  to  any  one  else.    He 

in  exile.  -in  «  ii  .  ^    .    .    ,  i 

He  is  re.  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  joimng  and 
Athen^^'and  assisting  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  felt  the  foil 
MthutTJtic  value  of  his  energetic  eloquence,  ift  the  various 
welcome.  Peloponuesian  towns.  So  efiective  was  the  service 
which  he  thus  rendered  to  his  country,  that  the 
Athenians  not  only  passed  a  vote  to  enable  him  to 
return,  but  sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  him  to  Peineus. 
Great  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  his  arrival. 
The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of 
citizens,  came  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  his 
landing,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city.  Fall  of  im- 
passioned emotion,  Demosthenes  poured  forth  his 
gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  see  such  a 
day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  even  than  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Alkibiades  oa  return- 
ing from  exile ;  since  it  had  been  granted  sponta- 
neously, and  not  extorted  by  foroe*  His  fine  could 
not  be  remitted,  consistently  with  Athenian  custom; 
but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to  him  fifty 
talents  as  superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  Soter ;  and  his  execution  of  this  duty  was 
held  equivalent  to  a  liquidation  of  the  fine^ 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or 
details  of  the  war,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know. 
Vigorous  operations  were  now  carried  on,  under 
the  military  command  of  Leosthenes.  The  con- 
federacy against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assem- 
blage of  Hellenic  states  than  that  which  had  re- 

1  Plutarch,  Demoath.  27- 
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sisted  Xerxes  iq  480  b.c.    Nevertheless,  the  name  b.c.823, 
of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the  list.     It  was  a  "*^°"- 
melancholy  drawback  to  the  chances  of  Greece,  in  cian  con. ' 
this  her  last  struggle  for  emancipation,  that  the  ^^^Z7 
force  of  Sparta  had  been  altogether  crushed  in  the  ^eveSh^I' 
gallant  but  ill-concerted  eflFort  of  Agis  against  An-  ]^s^^. 
tipater  seven  years  before,  and  had  not  since  reco-  b<>^^' 
vered.    The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian  in«  the  Mace- 
terest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece,  was  Boeotia.     Pla-  int^t. 
tsea,  Orchomenus,  and  the  other  ancient  enemies  wk?^^T' 
of  Thebes,  having  received    from  Alexander  the  ^^•^^ 
domain  once  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  Y^^^^ 
aware  that  this  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  saiy. 
by  the  continued  pressure  of  Macedonian  supre- 
macy in  Greece.    It  seems  probable  also  that  there 
were  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  Kadmeia — in 
Corinth — and  in  Megalopolis ;  moreover,  that  the 
Arcadian  and  Achaean  cities  had  been  macedonized 
by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under  Alex- 
ander's orders  in  the  preceding  summer^ ;  for  we 
find  no  mention  made  of  these  cities  in  the  coming 
contest.    The  Athenians  equipped  a  considerable 
land-force  to  join  Leosthenes  at  Thermopylae ;   a 
citizen  force  of  5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with 
2000  mercenaries  besides.     But  the  resolute  oppo- 
sition of  the  Bceotian  cities  hindered  them  from 
advancing  beyond   Mount  Kithseron,  until  Leo- 
sthenes himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae  to  join 
them  with  a  part  of  his  army,  attacked  the  Bceo- 

^  See  the  fragments  of  H3rperide8,  p.  36,  ed.  Babington.  Koi  ntpi  rov 

TW9  KDunw  av\k6yovs  ^hxonMV  t€  Koi  'AfMe<id«»y We  do  not  know 

what  was  done  to  these  district  confederacies,  but  it  seems  that  some 
considerable  change  was  made  in  them,  at  the  time  when  Alexander's 
decree  for  restoring  the  exiles  was  promulgated. 
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tian  troopSy  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  opened 
the  passage.     He  now  proceeded  with  the  full  Hel- 
lenic muster,  including  iBtolians  and  Athenians, 
into  Thessaly  to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  Macedonia  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
the  force  immediately  at  his  disposal — 13,000  in- 
fantry and  600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of  1 10 
ships  of  war  cooperating  on  the  coast\ 
Thc^i"—       Antipater  was  probably  not   prepared  for  this 
victory  of     rapid  and  imposing  assemblage  of  the  combined 
over  Amu    Grccks  at  Thermopylae,  nor  for  the  energetic  move- 
STwrn-'**'*'    ments  of  Leosthenes.     Still  less  was  he  prepared 
Arowhim.  ^^^  *^®  defection  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who, 
•eifinto      having  always  formed  an   important  element  in 
await '       the  Macedonian  army,  now  lent  their  strength  to 
f"omAsia     thc  Grecks.     He  despatched  urgent  messages  to 
^d^forms"   ^^^  Macedonian  commanders  in  Asia — Kraterus, 
Ide  ©r^     Leonnatus,  Philotas,  &c.,  soliciting  reinforcements ; 
Lamia:  he  but  in  thc  mcau  time,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
Leosthenes.     In  the  battle  which  ensued,  however, 
he  was  completely  defeated,  and  even  cut  off  from 
the  possibility  of  retreating  into  Macedonia ;  so  that 
no  resource  was  left  to  him  except  the  fortified  town 
of  Lamia  (near  to  the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the 
southern  border  of  Thessaly),  where  he  calculated 
on  holding  out  until  relief  came  from  Asia.     Leo- 
sthenes immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  Lamia, 
and  pressed  it  with   the  utmost  energy,  making 
several  attempts  to  storm  the  town  ;  but  its  fortifica- 
tions were  strong,  with  a  garrison  ample  and  efficient 
— so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  13. 
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Unfortunately  he  possessed  no  battering  train  nor 
engineers,  such  as  had  formed  so  powerful  an  element 
in  the  military  successes  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
He  therefore  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt  systematic 
measures  for  intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions. 
In  this  he  had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and  of 
capturing  the  person  of  Antipater.  Hellenic  pro- 
spects  looked  bright  and  encouraging ;  nothing  was 
beard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congra- 
tulations and  thanksgivings  ^  Phokion,  on  hearing 
the  confident  language  of  those  around  him,  re- 
marked— **  The  stadium  (or  short  course)  has  been 
done  brilliantly;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have 
strength  to  hold  out  for  the  long  course^''  At  this 
critical  moment,  Leosthenes,  in  inspecting  the  block- 
ading trenches,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  large 
stone,  projected  from  one  of  the  catapults  on  the 
city-walls,  and  expired  in  two  days^.  A  funeral 
oration  in  his  honour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other 
combatants  against  Antipater,  was  pronounced  at 
Athens  by  Hyperides,  on  whom  the  people  de- 
volved that  duty  in  preference  to  Demosthenes. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  Misfortune 
tide  of  success,  was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  death  of 
at  the  cause  of  Grecian   freedom.     For  the  last  Andpwir* 
generation,  Athens  had  produced  several  excellent  jfj^^JJ^i" 
orators,  and  one  who  combined  splendid  oratory  Relaxed 

...  ,  .      .  1  Tfc    ^      1       .  «    cfforta  of 

With  wise  and  patriotic  counsels.     But  dunng  all  the  ore- 
that  time,  none  of  her  citizens,  before  I^eosthenes,  ^^'^^' 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23,  24. 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.23;  Plutarch,  Rcip.  Ger.  Prsecept.  p.  803. 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  12,  13. 
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had  displayed  military  genius  and  ardour  along 
with  Panhellenic  purposes.  His  death  appears  to 
have  saved  Antipater  from  defeat  and  captivity. 
The  difficulty  was  very  great,  of  keying  together  a 
miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who  after  the  bat« 
tie,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  war  was 
finished,  and  desired  to  go  home — perhaps  under 
promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Leosthenes,  the  iBtolians,  the  most  powerful 
contingent  of  the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to  go 
home,  from  some  domestic  urgency,  real  or  pre- 
tended \  When  be  was  slain,  there  was  no  second 
in  command ;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could 
the  personal  influence  of  one  officer  be  transferred 
to  another.  Reference  was  made  to  Athens,  where, 
after  some  debate,  Antiphilus  was  chosen  com* 
mander,  after  the  proposition  to  name  Phokion  had 
been  made  and  rejected^.  But  during  this  interval, 
there  was  no  authority  to  direct  military  operations, 
or  even  to  keep  the  army  together ;  so  that  the 
precious  moments  for  rendering  the  blockade  really 
stringent,  were  lost,  and  Antipater  was  enabled  to 
maintain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatua 
from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position 
of  Antipater  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that 
he  solicited  peace,  but  was  required  by  the  besiegers 
to  surrender  at  discretion^ — with  which  condition 
he  refused  to  comply. 
IBX.323-  Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and 
competent  officer.      But  before  be   could  reduce 


322,  ail. 
tiinin  lu 
winter. 


»  Diodor.  xviii.  13-16. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  11 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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Lamia,  Leonnatus  with  a  Macedonian  army  had  Leonnatus, 
crosfied  the  Hellespont  from  Aaia,  and  arrived  at  ^oiTian^* 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly.    So  many  of  the  Grecian  17^^" 
contingents  had  left  the  camp»  that  Autiphilus  was  j]^^^ 
not  strong  enough  at  once  to  continue  the  blockade  ^»  ^^ 
and  to  combat  the  relieving  army.    Accordingly,  Anttpater' 
he  raised  the  blockade,  and  moved  off  by  rapid  ^^' 
marches  to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  from  Antipaten  t^M^tbr"^ 
He  accomplished  this  operation  with  vigour  and  «>"™*nd- 
success.    Throu^  the  superior  eflScieney  of  the 
Tbessalian  cavalry  under  Menon,  he  gained  an  im- 
portant advantage  in  a  cavalry  battle  over  Leon- 
natus, who  was  himself  slain^;  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed, 
retired  from  the  plain  to  more  difficult  ground, 
leaving  the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field  with  the 
dead  bodies.     On  the  very  next  day,  Antipater 
came  up  with  the  troops  from  Lamia,  and  took 
command  of  the  defeated  army.     He  did  not  how- 
ever think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  combat,  but 
withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into  Macedonia, 
keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  cavalry  ^ 
During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  opera-  war  carried 

•      >ni  1        •  •  ,  on  by  sea 

tions  m  Thessaly,  it  appears  that  war  was  earned  between 
on  actively  by  sea.    We  hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  donUn  atd 
with  a  Macedonian  fleet  at  Rhamnus  on  the  eastern  Aetu!'^^" 
coast  of  Attica,  repulsed  by  Phokion ;  also  of  a 
Macedonian  fleet,  of  240  sail,  under  Kleitus,  en- 
gaging in  two  battles  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Eetion,  near  the  islands  called  Echinades,  at  the 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion>  25;   Diodor.  xviii.  14,  15:  compare  Autarch, 
Pyrrhus,  I.  ^  Diodor.  xviii.  15. 
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mouth  of  the  Achelous,  on  the  western  ^tolian 
coast.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  in  both  actions, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  at  Athens  to  build  new 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  losses  sus- 
tained ^    Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  purposes  or  details  of  these  proceedings.     But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian  fleet  were 
attacking  iBtolia  through  CEniadae,  the  citizens  of 
which  town    had    recently  been  expelled  by  the 
iEtolians^ ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  iBtolian  contingent  was  withdrawn 
from  Thessaly. 
B.C.322,         In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea»  the 
Rduftancc  ^^^^^  ^^  Pan-helleuic  Uberty  seemed  on  the  whole 
GiMkcon-  prosperous.     Though  the  capital  opportunity  had 
tiDgents      been  missed,  of  taking  Antipater  captive  in  Lamia, 
on  long!      still  he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was 
wi^ce?^    unable,  by  means  of  his  own  forces  in  Macedonia, 
kf*Th^Ly  *o  regain  his  footing.    The  Grecian  contingents  had 
18  thinned    bchavcd  with  bravery  and  unanimity  in  prosecution 

by  many  ''  ^  mt 

returning  of  the  commou  purposc;  and  what  had  been  already 
achieved  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  rising, 
as  a  fair  risk,  promising  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless  Greek  citizens  were  not  like 
trained  Macedonian  soldiers*  After  a  term  of  ser- 
vice not  much  prolonged,  they  wanted  to  go  back 
to  their  families  and  properties,  hardly  less  after  a 
victory  than  after  a  defeat.  Hence  the  army  of 
Antiphilus  in  Thessaly  became  much  thinned^, 
though  still  remaining  large  enough  to  keep  back 
the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater,  even  aug- 
mented as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus — and  to 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  15.         ^  Diodor.  xviii.  8.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  17- 
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compel  him  to  await  the  still  more  powerful  rein- 
forcement destined  to  follow  under  Kraterus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Expected 
Macedonian  commanders — Antipater,  Leonnatus,  Kr^tenTtto 
and  Kraterus — it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  June  "iu^^r. 
323  B.C.,  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  and  to  ^^^^J^c 
review  the  condition  into  which  his  vast  and  mighty  J|***^^ 
empire  had  fallen.    I  shall  do  this  briefly,  and  only  cen. 
so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last  struggles  and  final 
subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  f**^^* 
at  Babylon  with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  Jy.  «nd  of 
discord.  He  left  no  offspring,  except  a  child  named  nian  gene- 
Herakles,  by  his  mistress  Barsind.    Roxana,  one  of  di^ryrlft^r 
his  wives,  was  indeed  pregnant ;  and  amidst  the  Jie^ilJjSrf 
uncertainties  of  the  moment,  the  first  disposition 
of  many  was  to  await  the  birth  of  her  child.     She 
herself,  anxious  to  shut  out  rivalry,  caused  Statira, 
the  queen  whom  Alexander  had  last  married,  to  be 
entrapped  and  assassinated  along  with  her  sister  \ 
There  was  however  at  Babylon  a  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, named  Aridseus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessa- 
llan  mistress),  already  of  full  age  though  feeble  in 
intelligence,  towards  whom    a   still    larger  party 
leaned.    In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olympias,  Alex- 
ander's mother — Kleopatra,  his  sister,  widow  of 
the  Epirotic  Alexander  —  and  Kynan6«,    another 
sister,  widow  of  Amyntas  (cousin  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him) ;  all  of  them  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  77. 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum,  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 
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Philip  Arl- 
dsens  Is 
proclaimed 
iLing:  the 
satrapies 
are  distri* 
buted 
among  the 
principal 
officers. 


Perdikkas 
the  chief 
representa- 
tive of 
central 
authority, 
assisted  by 
Eumenes  of 
Kardia. 


deceased  conqueror,  in  the  scramble  now  opened 
for  power^ 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and 
the  infantry  at  Babylon,  Aridssus  was  proclaimed 
king  under  the  name  of  Philip  Aiidaeus.  Perdikkas 
was  named  as  his  guardian  and  chief  minister; 
among  the  other  chief  officers,  the  various  satrapies 
and  fractions  of  the  empire  were  distributed.  Egypt 
and  Libya  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Syria  to 
Laomedon ;  KiUkia  to  Phildtas ;  Pamphylia,  Lykia, 
and  the  greater  Phrygia,  to  Antigonus  i  Karia,  to 
Asander ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Hellespontioe 
Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus ;  Kappadokia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  the  Kardian  Eumenes ;  Media,  toPithon. 
The  eastern  satrapies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  tbe 
Chersonese  to  Lysimachus ;  the  countries  west  of 
Thracci  including  (along  with  lUyrians,  TribalU, 
Agrianes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to 
Antipater  and  Rraterus^  We  thus  find  the  Gre- 
cian cities  handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  frag« 
ments  of  the  vast  intestate  estate  left  by  Alexander. 
The  empty  form  of  convening  and  coasulting  a 
synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth,  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  w^e  considered  as 
local  lieutenants,  administmng  portions  of  an  em- 
pire one  and  indivisible  under  Arkteeus.  "Hie  prin- 
cipal officers  who  enjoyed  central  authority,  bearing 

*  Anian^  De  Rebas  post  Alexand.  ut  svpra;  Diodor.  zviii.  3,4; 
Curtius,  X.  10*;  Dexippus,  Fragmenta  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  82.  ap.  Fragnh 
Hist.  Gnec.  vol.  ill.  p.  667,  ed.  Didot  (De  Rebus  Post  Alexandram). 
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on  the  entire  empire,  were,  Perdikkas,  chiliarch  of 
the  horse  (the  post  occupied  by  Hephaestion  until  his 
death),  a  sort  of  vizir  \  and  Seleukus,  commander 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  No  one  at  this  moment 
talked  of  dividing  the  empire.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  Ari- 
daeus,  had  determined  to  leave  to  him  nothing  more 
than  the  imperial  name,  and  to  eng1*oss  for  himself 
the  real  authority.  Still,  however,  in  his  disputes 
with  the  other  chiefs,  he  represented  the  imperial 
fieunily,  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire^  contending 
against  severalty  and  local  independence.  In  this 
task  (besides  his  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest  and 
most  effective  auxiliary  was  Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
secretary  of  Alexander  for  several  years  until  his 
death.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of 
Perdikkas  to  wrest  Kappadokia  from  the  local  chief 
Ariarathes  (who  had  contrived  to  hold  it  all  through 
the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to  transfer  it  to  Eu- 
menes, to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  general 
scheme  of  division^. 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  Ust  of  pro- 
in  Kilikia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Mace*  tailed  bT 
donian  soldiers.     He  had  been  directed  to  conduct  f^he "time 
them  home  into  Macedonia,  with  orders  to  remain  ?^^;' 

'  death. 

there  himself  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was  to  The  gene. 

oome  over  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements.    Kra-  them  as  too 

terus  had  with  him  a  paper  of  written  instructions  pjlnt  of 

from  Alexander,  embodying  projects  on  the  most  l^^^i^ 

gigantic  scale ;  for  western  conquest-^ransporta-  p*^ 

'  Anian  and  Dexippus— De  Reb.  post  Alex,  ui  iwpra:  compare 
Diodor.  xviii.  48. 
*  Diodor.  xviiL  16. 
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tioQ  of  inhabitaDts  by  wholesale  from  Europe  into 
Asia  and  Asia  into  Europe — erection  of  magnificent 
religious  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia, &c.  This  list  was  submitted  by  Perdikkas 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  him,  who  dis- 
missed the  projects  as  too  vast  for  any  one  but 
Alexander  to  think  of^  Kraterus  and  Antipater 
had  each  a  concurrent  claim  to  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia, and  the  distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted 
these  countries  to  them  jointly,  not  venturing  to 
exclude  either.  Amidst  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  these  great  Macedonian  officers,  Leonnatus  also 
cherished  hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He  was  satrap 
of  the  Asiatic  territory  bordering  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, and  had  received  propositions  from  Kleopatra 
at  Pella,  inviting  him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the 
government  of  Macedonia.  About  the  same  time, 
urgent  messages  were  also  sent  to  him  (through 
Hekatseus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Antipater,  im- 
mediately after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of 
Lamia,  entreating  his  cooperation  against  the 
Greeks.  Leonnatus  accordingly  came^  intending 
to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  to 
dispossess  him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
marry  Kleopatra*.  This  scheme  remained  unexe- 
cuted, because  (as  has  been  already  related)  Leon- 
natus was  slain  in  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Greeks.  To  them,  his  death  was  a  grave  misfor- 
tune; to  Antipater,  it  was  an  advantage  which 
more  than  countervailed  the  defeat,  since  it  relieved 
him  from  a  dangerous  rival. 
B.C.  S22.         It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Kraterus 

>  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  •  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  3. 
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found  leisure  to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.  Kraterus 
By  this  junction,  Antipater,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  pLTerin  *" 
command,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ^*"a°"** 
army — 40,000  heavy  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  J^"*^*'^"^ 
3000  archers  and  slingers.    He  again  marched  into  Battle  of 

,  1/-11  lA'i'i  "I    Krannon  in 

Thessaly  against  the  Greeks  under  Antiphilus ;  and  ThesMiy. 
the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  the  Thessalian  ga'inTa^'^ 
plains  near  Krannon.  The  Grecian  army  consisted  tie  oreX' 
of  25,000  infantry,  and  3500  cavalry— the  latter,  '^^^^^^^f 
Thessalians  under  Menon,  of  admirable  efficiency,  o"*- 
The  soldiers  in  general  were  brave,  but  insubor- 
dinate; while  the  contingents  of  many  cities  had 
gone  home  without  returning,  in  spite  of  urgent 
remonstrances  from  the  commander.  Hoping  to 
be  rejoined  by  these  absentees,  Antiphilus  and 
Menon  tried  at  first  to  defer  fighting ;  but  Anti- 
pater  forced  them  to  a  battle.  Though  Menon  with 
his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Grecian  infantry  were 
unable  to  resist  the  superior  number  of  Antipater's 
infantry  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  phalanx. 
They  were  beaten  back  and  gave  way,  yet  retiring 
in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
incompetent  for  pursuit,  to  some  difficult  neighbour* 
ing  ground,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
victorious  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to 
have  been  500  men ;  that  of  the  Macedonians,  120\ 
The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August  322  b.c.)  was 
no  way  decisive  or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably 
have  crushed  the  spirit  of  Leosthenes,  had  he  been 
alive  and  in  command.  The  coming  up  of  the  ab- 
sentee contingents   might  still  have  enabled  the 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  17;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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AnUphiiut  Greeks  to  make  head.    But  Antiphilus  and  Menon, 

o'^^nego-  after  holding  counsel,  declined  to  await  and  acce- 

wtthTnii.  lerate    that  junction.     They  thought  themselves 

wft^'to*^  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  open  nejgotiatioos 

treat,  for  peace  with  Antipater ;  who  however  returned 

except  with    ^  till  • 

eMh  citjT  for  answer,  that  he  would  not  recognise  or  treat 
Dk^^iirage.  with  any  Grecian  confederacy,  and  that  he  would 
^ong  the  receive  no  propositions  except  from  each  city  seve- 
Ei^^dt  rally-  Upon  this  the  Grecian  commanders  at  once 
treats  lepa.  resolvcd  to  coutinnc  the  war,  and  to  invoke  rein- 
Anripiiter  forccments  from  their  countrymen.  But  their  own 
f^bie  manifestation  of  timidity  had  destroyed  the  chance 
Xw^pt  tt^t  remained  of  such  reinforcements  arriving. 
Md^c"^    While  Antipater  commenced  a  vigorous  and  suc- 


cessful course  of  action  against  the  Thessalian  cities 
separately,  the  Greeks  became  more  and  more  di- 
spirited and  alarmed.     City  after  city  sent  its  ea- 
voys  to  entreat  peace  from  Antipater,  who  granted 
lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the  Athenians 
and  iBtolians.     In  a  few  days,  the  combined  Gre- 
cian army  was  dispersed;  Antiphilus  with  the  Athe- 
nians  returned    into  Attica;    Antipater  followed 
them  southward  as  far  as  Boeotia,  taking  up  bis 
quarters  at  the  Macedonian  post  on  the  Kadmeia, 
once  the  Hellenic  Thebes — within  two  days'  march 
of  Athens\ 
BO. 822.         Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus   on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  the  Athenians  had  no  means  of 
defence.     The  principal  anti-Macedonian  orators, 
especially  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  retired  from 
the  city  at  once,  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  temples 
of  Kalauria  and  iEgina.     Phokion  and  Demades^ 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  17 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  26. 
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as  the  envoys  most  acceptable  to  Antipater,  were  Antipater 
sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearers  ot  the  submission  of  amy  in 
the  city,  and  petitioners  for  lenient  terms.     De-  ASslTft 
mades  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time  disfran-  un,iwe*to 
chised  and   disqualified    from,  public    speaking —  JJ"then^*' 
having  been  indicted  and  found  guilty  thrice  (some  »«<*  ^e 
say  seven  times)  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon;  Macedo- 
but  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief,  to  "on  uiTe 
enable    him  to  resume    his   functions  of  citizen.  S^y  of""' 
Neither  Phokion  nor  Demades,  however,  could  pre-  xenokra- 
vail  upon  Antipater  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  ^«»'  ««<* 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens  at  discretion ;  the  same  Antipater. 
terms  as  Leosthenes  had  required  from  Antipater 
himself  at  Lamia.     Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon 
marching  forward   into  Attica,  to  dictate   terms 
under  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Phokion  obtained  the  abandonment 
of  this  intention ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens 
with  the  answer.    The  people  had  no  choice  except 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Antipater^; 
and  Phokion  and  Demades  came  back  to  Thebes 
to  learn  his  determination.     This  time,  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrates — the 
successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as   presiding 
teacher  in  the  school  of  the  Academy.     Though 
not  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Xenokrates  had  long  re- 
sided there  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  dignified 
character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be  effi- 

'  Democharet,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  had  held  a  bold 
language  and  taken  active  part  against  Antipater  throughout  the  La- 
mian  war,  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  public  harangue  recommending 
resistance  even  at  this  last  moment.  At  least  such  was  the  story  con- 
nected with  his  statue,  erected  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Athens,  repre- 
senting him  in  the  costume  of  an  orator,  bnt  with  a  sword  in  hand — 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  847  :  compare  Polybius,  xii.  13. 
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cacious  in  mitigating  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror. 
Aristotle  had  quitted  Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this 
time;  otherwise  he,  the  personal  friend  of  Anti- 
pater,  would  have  been  probably  selected  for  this 
painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates  did 
no  good,  being  harshly  received,  and  almost  put  to 
silence,  by  Antipater.  One  reason  of  this  may  be, 
that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  the  rival  of 
Aristotle ;  and  it  must  be  added,  to  his  honour, 
that  he  maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent 
tone  than  either  of  the  other  envoys'. 
fe^mrim  Accordiug  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater, 

posed  upon  the  Atheuiaus  were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
Antipater.  the  wholc  cost  of  thc  war ;  to  surrender  Demo- 
sthenes, Hyperides,  and  seemingly  at  least  two 
other  anti-Macedonian  orators ;  to  receive  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  in  Munychia;  to  abandon  their 
democratical  constitution  and  disfranchise  all  their 
poorer  citizens.  Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be 
transported  from  their  homes,  and  to  receive  new 
lands  on  a  foreign  shore.  The  Athenian  colonists 
in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed  and  the  island 
re  transferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these 
terms  with  satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable. 
Xenokrates  entered  against  them  the  strongest 
protest  which  the  occasion  admitted,  when  he  said* 
— **  If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms 
are  moderate  ;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe."  To 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  2/ ;  Diodor.  xviii.  18. 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27.  Ol  fUp  oSv  SKkoi  irpcV/Sccf  ^yofnTcrar  if 
(piXapBpomovs  rhs  dioXverecp,  wkrfv  rov  SwvoKpdrovs,  &c.  PauMUUM 
even  states  (vii.  10,  1)  that  Antipater  was  disposed  to  grant  more 
lenient  terms,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Demades. 
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Phokion's  entreaty,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
garrison  might  be  dispensed  with,  Antipater  replied 
in  the  negative,  intimating  that  the  garrison  would 
be  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to 
the  Macedonians  ;  while  Kallimedon  also,  an  Athe- 
nian exile  there  present,  repelled  the  proposition 
with  scorn.  Respecting  the  island  of  Samos,  Anti- 
pater was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  Disfran- 
imagine  that  he  expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  wcTd^J^J. 
against  Athens,  such  as  Alexander  had  pronounced  |^e^,ooo 
and   executed    against  Thebes.      Under  no  other  JJ^^^ 
comparison  can  they  appear  lenient.    Out  of  2 1, 000  citi»en». 
qualified  citizens  of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  2000  drachmae 
were  condemned  to  disfranchisement  and  deporta- 
tion.    The  number  below  this  prescribed  qualifica- 
tion, who  came  under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.     They  were  set  aside  as 
turbulent,  noisy  deoiocrats ;  the  9000  richest  citi- 
zens, the  *•  party  of  order,"  were  left  in  exclusive 
possession,  not  only  of  the  citizenship,  but  of  the 
city.     The  condemned   12,000  were  deported  out 
of  Attica,  some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  Illyrian 
or  Italian  coast,  some  to  Libya  or  the  Kyrenaic 
territory.     Besides  the  multitude  banished  simply 
on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the  marked 
anti-Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  in- 
cluding Agnonides,  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and 
one  of  his  earnest  advocates  when  accused  respect- 
ing the  Harpalian  treasures  ^     At  the  request  of 

^  See  FragmenU  of  Hyperides  adv.  Demosth.  p.  61-65,  ed.  Ba- 
bington. 
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Hardship 
suffered  bj 
the  deport- 
ed poor  of 
Athens— 
Mscedo. 
nian  garri- 


in  Many- 
chU. 


Phokion,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  depor- 
tation less  sweeping  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended, so  far  as  to  permit  some  exiles,  Agnonides 
among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ^  We  shall  see  him  presently  contem- 
plating a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the 
iEtolian  people. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important 
revolution,  not  only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less 
than  one-half  of  her  citizen  population,  but  invol- 
ving a  deportation  fraught  with  individual  hardship 
and  suffering,  is  communicated  to  us  only  in  two 
or  three  sentences  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  with- 
out any  details  from  contemporary  observers.  It  is 
called  by  Diodorus  a  return  to  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution ;  but  the  comparison  disgraces  the  name  of 
that  admirable  lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal  and  enfranchising, 
compared  with  what  he  found  established.  The 
deportation  ordained  by  Antipater  must  indeed 
have  brought  upon  the  poor  citizens  of  Athens  a 
state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands  analogous  to  that 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  18.  ovroi  fi€PoZv  Svt€s  irXciovr  to>v  fivpimv  (instead  of 
bi<rftvptto¥y  which  seems  a  mistake)  Kcti  hurxikt^p  fUTfardOffaap  «V  r^r 
irarpi^or  ol  de  fijv  »pitrfifvrjv  rlfAtfo-Uf  txovrti  ntpi  f yvaiti(rxiXiovr»  mw- 
dtix^o-ap  Kvpiot  T^ff  T€  n6\€a>s  xal  rrjs  x^P°^>  *<**  f*""^  fovs  26k»pos 
p6povt  tndhiTtvopTo,     Plutarch  states  the  disfranchised  as  aboTC  12,000. 

Plutarch,  Phokion,  28,  29.  "Ofuos  8*  odp  6  ^vkI^p  koi  ^vy^r  mn}X- 
\a^  voXXovs  d(rf$f\s  rov  'AvrtTrarpov  Koi  t^rvyovtri  ditirpd^aro,  p^ 
KaBantp  ol  Xoiirol  tS>p  fitBiaraptpwp  xmip  ra  Ktpavvia  Spij  koi  t6p  Tac- 
papo¥  €§em<r€ip  rrj^  'EXkd^os,  dXX'  ^p  ncXofron^o-^  Korooccty,  &ir  j^inuil 
*Kypi»plbtii  6  <rvKo<f>dPTfis, 

Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (c.  29)  mention  that  Antipater  assigned  re- 
sidences in  Thrace  for  the  expatriated.  Those  who  went  beyond  the 
Kerannian  mountains  must  have  gone  either  to  the  lUyrian  coast, 
Apollonia  or  Epidamnus — or  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Those  who 
went  beyond  Tienarus  would  probably  be  sent  to  Libya :  sec  Thucy- 
dides,  vii.  19,  10;  vii.  50,  2. 
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which  Solon  describes  as  having  preceded  his  Seis- 
achtheia,  or  measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors \ 
What  rules  the  nine  thousand  remaining  citizens 
adopted  for  their  new  constitution,  we  do  not  know. 
Whatever  they  did,  must  now  have  been  subject  to 
the  consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, which  entered  Munychia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Menyllus,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month  Boedromion  (September),  rather  more  than 
a  month  after  the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of 
its  entry  presented  a  sorrowful  contrast.  It  was 
the  day  on  which,  during  the  annual  ceremony  of 
the  mysteries  of  fSeusinian  Demeter,  the  muititu- 
dinous  festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the 
God  lacchus  from  Athens  to  Eleusis'. 
One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  b.c.823, 

October 

was,  to  condemn  to  death,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  ^emorthe- 
the  distinguished  anti-Macedonian  orators  who  had  nen^Hype- 
already  fled — ^Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  othei^  ai« 
and  Himer»us,  brother  of  the  citizen  afterwards  tode«Thin 
celebrated  as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.     The  three  wnw'^'in- 
last  having  taken  refuge  in  iBgina,  and  Demosthenes  ^""j^^. 
in  Kalauria,  all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an  ««"  ^ 
Athenian  sentence,  but  not  beyond  that  of  the  seise  the 
Macedonian  sword.      At  this   miserable  season,  ex'i^^He 
Greecewas  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti- Macedonian  rides?©^***" 
leaders  out  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in  '^"^**- 
the  Lamian  war.     The  officers  of  Antipater,  called 
in  the  language  of  the  time  the  Exile-Hunters^, 

*  Plutarch,  Pbokion,  28.  cmrdroXtopfay/Acroiff  itfKwaop :  compare  So- 
lon, Fragment  28,  ed.  Oaitford. 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  28.  'Apx^  ^  KhfBiU  *vyahoBripas.    Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846. 
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B.C.  322, 
October. 

Demosthe- 
nes in 
sanctuary 
at  Kalauria 
— Archias 
with  Thni- 
cian^ohlierii 
come:}  to 
seize  him — 
he  takes 
poison,  and 


were  everywhere  on  the  look-out  to  seize  these 
proscribed  men ;  many  of  the  orators,  from  other 
cities  as  well  as  from  Athens,  were  slain  ;  and  there 
was  no  refuge  except  the  mountains  ofiEtolia  for  any 
of  them\  One  of  these  otEcers,  a  Thurian  named 
Archias,  who  had  once  been  a  tragic  actor,  passed 
over  with  a  company  of  Thracian  soldiers  to  iEgina, 
where  he  seized  the  three  Athenian  orators — Hype- 
rides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himeraeus — dragging  them 
out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  iEakeion  or  chapel  of 
iEakus.  They  were  all  sent  as  prisoners  to  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  forward  with 
his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleonae  in  Peloponnesus. 
All  were  there  put  to  death,  by  his  order.  It  is 
even  said,  and  on  respectable  authority,  that  the 
tongue  of  Hyperides  was  cut  out  before  he  was  slain; 
according  to  another  statement,  he  himself  bit  it 
out — being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to 
make  revelation  of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting 
the  details  of  his  death,  there  were  several  different 
stories^. 

Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater, 
Archias  proceeded  with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria 
in  search  of  Demosthenes.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
there  situated,  in  which  the  orator  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary, was  held  in  such  high  veneration,  that  Ar- 
chias, hesitating  to  drag  him  out  by  force,  tried  to 

'  Polybius,  ix.  29,  30.  This  is  stated,  as  matter  of  traditional  pride, 
by  an  JEioMtm  speaker  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  In  the  speech 
of  his  Akamanian  opponent,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it — ^while 
tlie  fact  is  in  itself  highly  probable. 

See  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland, 
ch.  71,  note  4. 

«  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  28  ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849 ;  Photius, 
p.  49(). 
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persuade  him  to  come  forth  voluntarily,  under  pro- 
mise that  he  should  suffer  no  harm.  But  Demo- 
sthenes, well  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him, 
swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  dose 
was  beginning  to  take  effect,  came  out  of  the  sacred 
ground,  expiring  immediately  after  he  had  passed 
the  boundary.  The  accompanying  circumstances 
were  recounted  in  several  different  ways^  Erato- 
sthenes (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  affirmed  that 
Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round 
his  arm;  others  said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a 
linen  bag  round  his  neck;  according  to  a  third 
story,  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill,  which  he 
was  seen  to  bite  and  suck,  while  composing  a  last 
letter  to  Antipater.  Amidst  these  contradictory  de- 
tails, we  can  only  affirm  as  certain,  that  the  poison 
which  he  had  provided  beforehand  preserved  him 
from  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps  from 
having  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  most  remarkable 
assertion  was  that  of  Demochares,  nephew  of  De- 
mosthenes, made  in  his  harangues  at  Athens  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Demochares  asserted  that  his 
uncle  had  not  taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly 
withdrawn  from  the  world  by  a  special  providence 
of  the  Gods,  just  at  the  moment  essential  to  rescue 
him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.     It  is 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  30.  t&v  ^  SX\<av,  5(roi  yrypd<f>a(ri  ri  v€p\ 
ainrov,  vafino'kXol  d'  tltrl,  tits  liia(f)ophs  ovk  avayKoiov  iirt^tK' 
OtiP,  &c. 

The  taants  on  Archias's  profession,  as  an  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent 
actor,  which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes  (c.  29),  ap- 
pear to  me  not  worthy  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  occasion ;  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  avouched  to  induce  me  to  transcribe  them.  Whatever 
bitterness  of  spirit  Demosthenes  might  choose  to  manifest,  at  such  a 
moment,  would  surely  be  vented  on  the  chief  enemy,  Antipater ;  not 
upon  the  mere  instrument. 
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not  less  to  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vein 
of  sentiment  afterwards  prevalent,  that  Archias  the 
Exile-Hunter  was  affirmed  to  have  perished  in  the 
utmost  dishonour  and  wretchedness\ 
Miserable  The  violeut  dcaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the 
Qree!!^^  disfranchisement  and  deportation  of  the  Athenian 
chaffer  of  DcD^os,  the  suppressiou  of  the  public  Dikaste- 
Demosthe-  ^jes,  thc  occupatiou  of  Athens  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison,  and  of  Greece  generally  by  Macedonian 
fbcile-Hunters — are  events  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  and  marking  the  ex- 
tinction  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world.  Of 
Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the  general 
fact,  that  he  maintained  from  first  to  last,  and  with 
oratorical  ability  inferior  only  to  Demosthenes,  a 
strenuous  opposition  to  Macedonian  dominion  over 
Greece ;  though  his  prosecution  of  Demosthenes 
respecting  the  Harpalian  treasure  appears  (as  far  as 
it  comes  before  us)  discreditable.  Of  Demosthenes, 
we  know  more— enough  to  form  a  judgment  of  him 
both  as  citizen  and  statesman.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  we 
have  before  us  his  first  Philippic,  delivered  thirty 
years  before  (352-351  b.c).  We  are  thus  sure,  that 
even  at  that  early  day,  he  took  a  sagacious  and 
provident  measure  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
Grecian  liberty  from  the  energy  and  encroachments 
of  Philip.  He  impressed  upon  his  countrymen  this 
coming  danger,  at  a  time  when  the  older  and  more 
influential  politicians  either  could  not  or  would  not 
see  it ;  he  called  aloud  upon  his  fellow-citizens  for 
personal  service  and  pecuniary  contributions,  en- 

'  Plutarch,  DemoBth.  30;  Plutarch,  '\rit.  X.  Orat.  p.  846;  Photiu«, 
p.  494 ;  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexand.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 
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forcing  the  call  by  all  the  artifices  of  consummate 
oratory,  when  such  distasteful  propositions  only 
entailed  unpopularity  upon  himself.  At  the  period 
vihen  Demosthenes  first  addressed  these  earnest 
appeals  to  his  countrymen,  long  before  the  fall  of 
Olynthus,  the  power  of  Philip,  though  formidable, 
might  have  been  kept  perfectly  well  within  the 
limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  so  kept,  had  Demosthenes  possessed 
in  351  B.C.  as  much  public  influence  as  he  had 
acquired  ten  years  afterwards^  in  341  b.c. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  aa 
a  public  adviser,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 
we  trace  the  same  combination  of  earnest  patriotism 
with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy.  During  the 
three  years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his 
counsel ;  and  disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  mili- 
tary results  of  that  war,  for  which  Demosthenes 
could  not  be  responsible — its  earlier  periods  were 
creditable  and  successful,  its  general  scheme  was 
the  best  that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic 
management  universally  triumphant.  But  what 
invests  the  purposes  and  policy  of  Demosthenes 
with  peculiar  grandeur,  is,  that  they  were  not  simply 
Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Panhellenic  also. 
It  was  not  Athens  only  that  he  sought  to  defend 
against  Philip,  but  the  whole  Hellenic  world.  In 
this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors 
for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles,  Archi- 
damus,  Agesilaus,  Epaminondas ;  whose  policy  was 
Athenian,  Spartan,Theban,ratherthan Hellenic.  He 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
and  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  it,  when 
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the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  against 
Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity  of  in- 
terest with  collective  Greece.  The  sentiments  to 
which  Demosthenes  appeals  throughout  his  nume- 
rous orations,  are  those  of  the  noblest  and  largest 
patriotism  ;  trying  to  inflame  the  ancient  Grecian 
sentiment^  of  an  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified  and  desirable 
existence^ — but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that 
these  blessings  could  only  be  preserved  by  toil,  self- 
sacrifice,devotionof  fortune, and  willingness  to  brave 
hard  and  steady  personal  service. 

From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
in  335  B.C.,  to  the  Lamian  war  after  his  death,  the 
policy  of  Athens  neither  was  nor  could  be  conducted 
by  Demosthenes.  But  condemned  as  he  was  to 
comparative  inefficacy,  he  yet  rendered  material 
service  to  Athens,  in  the  Harpalian  affair  of  324  b.c. 
If,  instead  of  opposing  the  alliance  of  the  city  with 
Harpalus,  he  had  supported  it  as  warmly  as  Hy- 
perides — the  exaggerated  promises  of  the  exile  might 
probably  have  prevailed,  and  war  would  have  been 
declared  against  Alexander.  In  respect  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  I 
have  already  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  inno- 
cept.  The  Lamian  war,  the  closing  scene  of  his 
activity,  was  not  of  his  original  suggestion,  since 
he  was  in  exile  at  its  commencement.  But  he  threw 
himself  into  it  with  unreserved  ardour,  and  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  large  number 
of   adhesions   which   it   obtained   from   so   many 


'  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  p.  324.    ovroi — r^y  Acv^piW  kuI  t6 
fxrjb€ya  ^x^iv  deo7on;v  avr&v,  A  vols  irporipois  ^EXXi^erty  5poi  rt^v  ayoBmw 
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Grecian  states.  In  spite  of  its  disastrous  result,  it 
was,  like  the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia,  a  glorious  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty,  undertaken 
under  circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  There  was  no  excessive  rashness  in 
calculating  on  distractions  in  the  empire  left  by 
Alexander — on  mutual  hostility  among  the  principal 
oflScers — and  on  the  probability  of  having  only  to 
make  head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with 
little  or  no  reinforcement  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as 
the  enterprise  ultimately  proved,  yet  the  risk  was 
one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so  noble  an  object 
at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted 
another  year,  its  termination  would  probably  have 
been  very  different.  We  shall  see  this  presently 
when  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic  events.  After  a 
catastrophe  so  ruinous,  extinguishing  free  speech  in 
Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athenian  Demos  to 
distant  lands,  Demosthenes  himself  could  hardly 
have  desired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to  prolong  his 
existence  as  a  fugitive  beyond  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private 
litigants,  occasionally  also  for  himself,  before  the 
Dikastery — and  of  the  numerous  stimulating  and 
admonitory  harangues,  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
moment,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  a  few  remain  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  These  harangues  serve  to  us,  not  only 
as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  an 
orator,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free 
Grecian  life,  as  an  acting  and  working  reality. 
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FROM  THE  LAMIAN  WAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 

Thb  death  of  Demosthenes,  with  its  tragical  cir- 
camstances  recounted  in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the 
whole  less  melancholy  than  the  prolonged  life  of 
Phokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  a 
city  half-depopulated,  where  he  had  been  born  a 
free  citizen,  and  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to 
administer  as  a  free  community.  The  dishonour  of 
Phokion's  position  must  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the  vio- 
lent deportation  of  one-half  of  its  free  citizens,  and 
out  of  the  compulsory  return  of  the  Athenian  set- 
tlers from  Samos;  which  island  was  now  taken 
from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it  forty-three 
years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to 
their  recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in 
the  name  of  Aridaeus^  Occupying  this  obnoxious 
elevation,  Phokion  exercised  authority  with  his 
usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting  himself  to 
guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia,  he  kept 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  18;  Diogen.  Laert.  x.  1,  1.  I  have  endeavoared  to 
show^  in  the  Tenth  Volume  of  this  History  (Ch.  hoax,  p.  407,  note), 
that  Diodorus  is  correct  in  giving  forty-three  years,  as  the  duration  of 
the  Athenian  Kleruchies  in  Samos ;  although  both  Wesseling  and  Mr. 
Clinton  impugn  his  statement.  The  Athenian  occupation  of  Samos 
began  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Timotheus,  in 
366-365  B.C. ;  but  additional  batches  of  colonists  were  sent  thither  in 
later  years. 
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up  frieodly  intercourse  with  its  commander  Menyl- 
lus,  though  refusing  all  presents  both  from  him  and 
from  Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to  bestow  the 
gift  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  Xenokrates, 
who  was  only  a  metic,  or  resident  non-freeman ; 
but  Xenokrates  declined  the  offer,  remarking,  that 
he  would  accept  no  place  in  a  constitution  against 
which  he  had  protested  as  envoy  ^  This  mark  of 
courageous  independence,  not  a  little  remarkable 
while  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  city, 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  pliant  submission  of 
Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  B.c.322to 
remodelled    the   cities,  Argos,    Megalopolis,  and  tumn'^to 
others,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens;  installing  in  each  ^'"|^''' 
an  oligarchy  of  his  own  partisans — sometimes  with  a  pur^^and 
Macedonian  garrison — and  putting  to  death,  deport-  [S"?it^ 
iDg,or  expelling,  hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democrat-  ^^^^^""h^ 
ical  citizens*.    Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  ^^^^  **>« 
Peloponnesus,  he  passed  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  wuh  a  view 
to  attack  the  iEtolians,  now  the  only  Greeks  re-  uigth^' 
maining  unsubdued.     It  was  the  purpose  of  Anti-  Ari^^i, 
pater,  not  merely  to  conquer  this  warlike  and  rude  J^^^ 
people,  but  to  transport  them  in  mass  across  into  {^7?*^,^ 
Aisia,  and  march  them  up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  conciudeia 

pacification 
with  the 
»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  29,  30.  -fitoUaw, 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  55,  56,  57,  68,  69.  (l>aP€pov  ^  Sktos,  in  Kaa'<rapfipo9 
T&w  Kctrh  r^y  *EXXada  n^kto^v  dvOtftToi,  dia  r^  rks  fUv  avr&v  frarpuuus 
4f>pmfpaig  (fn)KaTT€<rBaiy  rks  d*  vn  6\ty(ipxiS>v  liioiKwitrBcu,  KupievoyApos 
vnb  T&v  ^AvTindrpov  <^(Xc»i/  Koi  (tvav. 

That  citizens  were  not  only  banished,  but  deported,  by  Antipater  from 
Tarious  other  cities  besides  Athens,  we  may  see  from  the  edict  issued 
by  Polysperchon  shortly  after  the  death  of  Antipater  (Diod.  Xviii.  56) — 
Koi  Toifs  fi€TcurrdvTas  fj  <f}vy6vTaf  xm6  rStP  fifitrepwv  <TTpaTrjyS>¥  {i.  e, 
Antipater  and  Kraterus),  a^'  t>v  XP^^^^  *AXf$avb(iof  els  rfjp  'Acr/ov 
^^rft  Korayofitv,  &c. 
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the  empire*.  His  army  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted on  evea  ground,  so  that  all  the  more  access- 
ible towns  and  villages  fell  into  his  hands.  But 
the  iEtolians  defended  themselves  bravely,  with- 
drew their  families  into  the  high  towns  and  moun- 
tain tops  of  their  very  rugged  country,  and  caused 
serious  loss  to  the  Macedonian  invaders.  Never- 
theless, Kraterus,  who  had  carried  on  war  of  the 
same  kind  with  Alexander  in  Sogdiana,  manifested 
so  much  skill  in  seizing  the  points  of  communica- 
tion, that  he  intercepted  all  their  supplies  and 
reduced  them  to  extreme  distress,  amidst  the  winter 
which  had  now  supervened.  The  ^tolians,  in 
spite  of  bravery  and  endurance,  must  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  from  cold  and  hunger, 
had  not  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Antigonus  from 
Asia  communicated  such  news  to  Antipater  and 
Kraterus,  as  induced  them  to  prepare  for  marching 
back  to  Macedonia,  with  a  view  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Hellespont  and  operating  in  Asia.  They  con- 
cluded a  pacification  with  the^Etolians — postponing 
till  a  future  period  their  design  of  deporting  that 
people, — and  withdrew  into  Macedonia;  where 
Antipater  cemented  his  alliance  with  Kraterus  by 
giving  to  him  his  daughter  Pbila  in  marriage^. 
with^w-  Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Nikaea, 
dikkas.  aDd  ijg^j  ijggn  gent  over  to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  be- 

wilh  the  ^  . 

princesses  comc  the  wifc  of  Pcrdikkas.  That  general,  acting 
as  guardian  or  prime  minister  to  the  kings  of 
Alexander's  family  (who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the 
plural  number,  since  Roxana  had  given  birth  to  a 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  25.  di€yv»ieoreff  vartpov  avrovs  KitrcarokffM^a'ai,  icmk 
fAfTaa-Tvj<rai  iravoiKiovs  inaPTaf  tls  r^v  (prjfiiav  icai  iropp^araTta  r^r 
'A<rias  Ktifieyijv  x^P^*  '  Diodor.  xviii.  18-26. 
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posthumous  son,  called  Alexander,  and  made  king 
jointly  with  Philip  Aridaeus),  had  at  first  sought 
close  combination  with  Antipater,  demanding  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  new  views  were  pre- 
sently opened  to  him  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
princesses  at  Pella  (Olympias,  with  her  daughter 
Kleopatra,  widow  of  theMoIossian  Alexander) — who 
had  always  been  at  variance  with  Antipater,  even 
throughout  the  life  of  Alexander — and  Kynand 
(daughter  of  Philip  by  an  Illyrian  mother,  and 
widow  of  Amyntas,  first  cousin  of  Alexander,  but 
slain  by  Alexander's  order)  with  her  daughter  Eu- 
rydikd.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kleo- 
patra  had  offered  herself  in  marriage  to  Leonnatus, 
inviting  him  to  come  over  and  occupy  the  throne 
of  Macedonia :  he  had  obeyed  the  call,  but  had 
been  slain  in  his  first  battle  against  the  Greeks, 
thus  relieving  Antipater  from  a  dangerous  rival. 
The  first  project  of  Olympias  being  thus  frustrated, 
she  had  sent  to  Perdikkas  proposing  to  him  a 
marriage  with  Kleopatra.  Perdikkas  had  already 
pledged  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Antipater;  never- 
theless he  now  debated  whether  his  ambition  would 
not  be  better  served  by  breaking  his  pledge,  and 
accepting  the  new  proposition.  To  this  step  he 
was  advised  by  Eumenes,  his  ablest  friend  and  co* 
adjutor,  steadily  attached  to  the  interest  of  the 
regal  family,  and  withal  personally  hated  by  Anti- 
pater. But  Alketas,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  provoke 
openly  and  immediately  the  wrath  of  Antipater. 
Accordingly  Perdikkas  resolved  to  accept  Niksea 
for  the  moment,  but  to  send  her  away  after  no  long 
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time,  and  take  Kleopatra;  to  whom  secret  assurances 
from  him  were  conveyed  by  Eumenes.  Kynand 
also  (daughter  of  Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew 
Amyntas)  a  warlike  and  ambitious  woman,  had 
brought  into  Asia  her  daughter  Eurydikd  for  the 
purpose  of  espousing  the  king  PhiUp  Aridaeus* 
Being  averse  to  this  marriage,  and  probably  insti* 
gated  by  Olympias  also,  Perdikkas  and  Alketas 
put  Kynand  to  death.  But  the  indignation  excited 
among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  furious  as 
to  menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Eurydikd^ 
Aotigonuf  All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  through  the 
in^M,^  summer  of  322  b.c,  while  the  Lamian  war  was  still 
IhlT*^  effectively  prosecuted  by  the  Greeks.  About  the 
Md^Kw'  stutumn  of  the  year,  Antigonus  (called  Mono* 
term.  phthalmus),  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  detected  these 
secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas;  who,  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  began  to  look  on  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  to  plot  against  his  life.  Apprised  of  his  danger, 
Antigonus  made  his  escape  from  Asia  into  Europe 
to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus  with  the  hostile 
manoeuvres  of  Perdikkas ;  upon  which  news,  the 
two  generals,  immedii^ely  abandoning  the  JStolian 
war,  withdrew  their  army  from  Greece  for  the  more 
important  object  of  counteracting  Perdikkas  in 
Asia. 

^  Diodor.  zriii.  23;  Amuk,  De  Rebut  poit  Akz.  vL  a{k  Phot  God. 
92.  Diodoros  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Kynan^  or  Kyima,  m  uotber 
place  (six.  52). 

Compare  Polysenus^  yiiL  60— who  mentioiit  the  murder  of  Kynan^ 
by  Alketas,  but  givei  a  somewhat  different  explnation  of  her  purpose 
in  passing  into  Asia. 

About  KynanS,  see  Duris,  Fragm.  24,  in  Fragment.  Hist.  Gr«c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  475 ;  Athens,  xiii.  p.  560. 
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To  us,  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  V"P'^**p»- 
belong  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.    And  of  fortune 
we  see,  by  the  events  just  noticed,  how  unpro-  Greeks,  in 
pitious  to  the  Greeks  were  the  turns  of  Fortune,  SlT^an 
throughout  the  Lamian  war :  the  grave  of  Grecian  ^"• 
liberty,  not  for  the  actual  combatants  only,  but 
for   their  posterity  also^     Until   the    battle   of 
Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens,  everything 
fell  out  so  as  to   relieve  Antipater  from  embar- 
rassment, and  impart  to  him  double  force.     The 
intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella,  who  were  well 
knowu  to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leonnatus^  next 
Perdikkas,  against  him.    Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the 
arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been  at  least  weak- 
ened, if  not  paralysed;   had  Perdikkas   declared 
himself  earlier,  the  forces  of  Antipater  must  have 
been  withdrawn  to  oppose  him,  and  the  battle  of 
Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different  issue. 
As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater, 
it  was  his  policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with 
the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  find  him  presently  doing 
with  the  iEtolians*.    Through  causes  thus  purely 
accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free, 

'  Tbe  fine  lines  of  Lucan  (Pluuni.yii.  640)  on  the  effecto  of  the  battle 
ci  Pharaalia,  may  be  cited  here : — 

*'  Majiu  ab  hae  acie,  quam  quod  sua  stecula  ferrent, 
Yulnus  habest  populi :  pins  est  quam  vita  salnsque 
Qttod  peril :  in  totum  mundi  proetemimur  levum. 
Vincitur  his  gladiis  omnia,  quae  serviet>  setas. 
Piozima  quid  soboles,  ant  quid  meruere  nepotes. 
In  regnum  nasci?"  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  38.  *APTiv6rpov  d'  th  rrfv  'Acrlav  diafifpriK&ros,  Alroa- 
Xol  Kath  rht  vp6g  Utp^tKicap  avpBrjKas  €<rrp6Ttvo'av  th  rifp  Ocr- 
roKlap,  &c. 
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but  armed  with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from 
Leonnatus  and  Kraterus,  to  close  the  Lamian  war. 
The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was  therefore  in 
great  part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  which  we 
must  include  the  death  of  Leosthenes  himself.  Such 
issue  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  pro- 
ject was  desperate  or  ill-conceived  on  the  part  of 
its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to  reckon,  among 
the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord 
between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 

In  the  spring  of  321  B.C.,  Antipater  and  Kra- 
terus, having  concerted  operations  with  Ptolemy 
governor  of  Egyy  t,  crossed  into  Asia  and  began  their 
conflict  with  Perdikkas ;  who  himself,  having  the 
kings  along  with  him,  marched  against  Egypt  to 
attack  Ptolemy;  leaving  his  brother  Alketaa,  in 
conjunction  with  Eumenes  as  general,  to  maintain 
his  cause  in  Kappadokia  and  Asia  Minor.  Alketas, 
discouraged  by  the  adverse  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
donians generally,  threw  up  the  enterprize  as  hope- 
less. But  Eumenes,  though  embarrassed  and  me- 
naced in  every  way  by  the  treacherous  jealousy  of 
his  own  Macedonian  officers,  and  by  the  discontent 
of  the  soldiers  against  him  as  a  Greek — and  though 
compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers  the  fact 
that  Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  com- 
manded on  the  opposite  side, — displayed  neverthe- 
less so  much  ability  that  he  gained  an  important 
victory  \  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and  Kraterus 
perished.      Neoptolemus  was  killed  by  Eumenes 


'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  7 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c.  4.  Eumenes 
had  trained  a  body  of  Asiatic  and  Thradan  cavalry  to  fight  in  dose 
combat  with  the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Macedonian  CompanioDs 
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with  his  own  hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  despe- 
rate in  the  extreme  and  long  doubtful,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himself^  After  the 
victory,  he  found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  ex- 
piring from  his  wound.  Deeply  afflicted  at  the 
sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to  restore  the  dying  man  ^ 
and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  honourably  shrouded  and  trans- 
mitted into  Macedonia  for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigour 
of  Eumenes,  together  with  the  death  of  two  such 
important  officers  as  Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus — 
proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without  ser- 
ving the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  Perdikkas  his 
chief  did  not  live  to  hear  of  it.  That  general  was 
so  overbearing  and  tyrannical  in  his  demeanour 
towards  the  other  officers — and  withal  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile — that  his  own  army 
mutinied  and  slew  him^  His  troops  joined  Ptolemy, 
whose  conciliatory  behaviour  gained  their  goodwill. 
Only  two  days  after  this  revolution,  a  messenger 
from  Eumenes  reached  the  camp,  announcing  his 
victory  and  the  death  of  Kraterus.  Had  this  intel- 
ligence been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
might  have  been  sensibly  altered.     Eumenes  would 

— relinquishing  thej  aydin,  the  missiles,  and  the  alternation  of  charging 
and  retiring,  nsual  to  Asiatics. 

Diodorus  (xviii.  30,  31,  32)  gives  an  account  at  some  length  of  this 
battle.  He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably  have  borrowed  from 
Hieronymus  of  Kardia. 

'  Arrian,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92;  Justin,  xiii.  8;  Diodor.  xviii.  33. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  36. 
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have  occupied  the  most  commaadiDg  poeitioa  in 
Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexandrine 
family,  to  whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings 
attached  him.  Bat  the  news,  arriving  at  the  mo» 
ment  when  it  did,  caused  throughout  the  army  only 
the  most  violent  exasperation  against  him;  i^^^ 
simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as  cause 
of  death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus.  He,  together 
with  Alketas  and  fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the 
soldiers  a  public  enemy.  No  meaisures  were  kept 
with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian  officers  or 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached 
to  Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his 
sister^  were  slain^ 

By  the  death  of  Perdikkas,  and  the  defection  of 
his  soldiers,  complete  preponderance  was  throws 
into  the  hands  of  Antipater,  Ptolemy,  and  Anti* 
gonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the  army, 
now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and 
Perdikkas  united.  He  was  there  invesied  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  persons  of  the  kings,  and  with 
the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy  previously  held 
by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to  much 
difficulty,  and  even  to  great  personal  danger,  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  princess  £urydik6,  who  dis* 
played  a  masculine  boldness  in  publicly  haranguing 
the  soldiers — and  from  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
who  claimed  presents,  formerly  promised  to  them  by 
Alexander,  which  there  were  no  funds  to  liquidate 
at  the  moment.  At  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  Anti- 
pater made  a  second  distribution  of  the  satrapies 

'  Plutarch>  Eumenes,  8;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  4 ;  Diodor.  XTiii. 
36,  37. 
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of  the  empire ;  somewhat  modified,  yet  coinciding 
in  the  main  with  that  which  had  been  drawn  up 
8lM>rtly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To  Ptolemy 
was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya, — to  Antigonus,  the 
Grrater  Phrygia,  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia — as  each 
had  had  before  \ 

Antigonns  was  placed  in  command  of  the  prin*  war  be. 
cipal  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  to  crush  Eumenes  tigonus  and 
and  the  other  chief  adherents  of  Perdikkas ;  most  ^Tiu!' 
^  of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Macedonian  army.     After  a  certain  interval,  h"^*"*"* 
Antipater  himself,  accompanied  by  the  kings,  re-  worsted, 

_  _-  .  *.  ,11,  ./•  *"d  blocked 

tamed  to  Macedoma,  having  eluded  by  artifice  a  up  in  Nora. 
renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the 
promised  presents.  The  war  of  Antigonus,  first 
aigainst  Eumenes  in  Kappadokia,  next  against  Al- 
k  etas  and  the  other  partisans  of  Perdikkas  in  Pisidia, 
lasted  for  many  months^  but  was  at  length  success- 
Iblly  finished'.  Eumenes,  beset  by  the  constant 
treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Macedonians, 
was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field.  He  took 
refuge  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable 
and  well-stored  fortress  of  Nora  in  Kappadokia, 
where  he  held  out  a  long  blockade,  apparently 
nK>re  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus^. 

Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  j^c.^i©- 
brought  to  a  close,  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced 
age,  fell  into  sickness,  and  presently  died.     One  of 
his  latest  acts  was,  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian 

'  Diodor.  xriii.  39.    Arriim,  ap.  Photium. 

*  Afrim,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  lib.  ix.  10.  ap.  Phoduin,  Cod.  92; 
Diodor.  xviii.  39,  40,  46;  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  3,  4. 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  10, 11 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c.  5 ;  Diodor. 
xviii.  41. 
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Sickness  ontor  Demad^»  who  had  been  sent  to  Maeedonia 
of  And-  aa  envoy  to  solicit  the  removal  of  the  Maoedoniaa 
Athenian  '  gaiTisoo  at  Munychia.  Antipater  had  promified, 
^dwS*'  ^^  given  hopes,  that  if  the  oligarchy  which  he  had 
put  to        constituted  atAUiens  maintained  unshd&en  adfae- 

death  m 

Macedonia,  rencc  to  Macedonia,  he  would  withdraw  the  garriaon. 
The  Athenians  endeavoitred  to  prevail  on  Phoktoa 
to  go  to  Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the  fiilfilmetit  of 
this  promise ;  but  he  steadily  refused.  Demades^ 
who  williDgly  undertook  the  mission,  reached  Ma-  ^ 
cedonia  at  a  moment  very  untoward  for  himself.  The 
pi4[)er8  of  the  deceased  Perdikkas  had  come  into 
possession  of  his  opponents;  and  among  them  had 
been  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Demades, 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue  Greece  from 
her  dependence  **on  an  old  and  rotten  warp '^ — 
meaning  Antipater.  This  letter  gave  great  ofience 
to  Antipater — the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said  to 
have  been  his  habitual  pensioner — and  still  greater 
offence  to  his  son  Kassander ;  who  caused  Demades 
with  his  son  to  be  seized — first  killed  the  son  in  the 
immediate  presence  and  even  embrace  of  the  father 
— and  then  slew  the  father  himself,  with  hitter 
invective  against  his  ingratitude  \  All  the  accounts 
which  we  read  depict  Demades,  in  general  terms^ 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  48;  Plutarchj  Demosth.  31 ; 
Arrian,  De  Reb.  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 

In  the  life  of  Phokion,  Plutarch  has  written  madveKeotly  jbOt^mua 
instead  of  Perdikkas. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  Deinarchus  can  have  been  the 
accuser  of  Demades  on  such  a  matter —  as  Arrian  and  Plutareh  state. 
Arrian  seems  to  put  the  death  of  Demades  too  early,  from  bis  anxiety 
to  bring  it  into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  death  of  Demo^ 
sthenes,  whose  condemnation  Demades  had  proposed  in  the  AUienian 
assembly. 
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as  a  prodigal  spendthrift  and  a  Tenal  and  corrupt 
politioian.  We  have  no  grmind  for  questioning 
this  statement:  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
specific  facts  to  prove  it. 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Poly-  b.c.  sis. 
sperchon,  one  of  Alexander's  veteran  officers,  to  be  Antipater 

teti  aside 

chief  administrator^  with  fnll  powers  on  behalf  of  bit  son 
the  imperial  dynasty ;  while  he  assigned  to  his  own  u^lm^ 
son  Kassander  only  the  second  place,  as  Chiliarch  or  fhoS^w- 
general  of  the  body-gnard^     He  thought  that  this  ^Jt^nfjjj^ 
disposition  of  power  would  be  more  generally  ac-  opposition 
eeptable  throughout  the  empire,  as  Polysperchon  sander. 
was  older  and  of  longer  military  service  than  any 
other   among  Alexander's  generals.      Moreover, 
Antipat^  was  especially  afraid  of  letting  dominion 
faU  into  the  hands  of  the  princesses^ ;  all  of  whom 
— Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  EurydikS — were  ener- 
getic characters;  and  the  first  of  the  three  (who  had 
retired  to  Epirus  from  enmity  towards  Antipater) 
furious  and  implacable. 

But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  xaMander 
from  the  beginning,  because  Kassander  would  not  hinu!l&,^' 
submit  to  the  second  place,  nor  tolerate  Polysper-  fes^Ji^f 
chon  as  his  superior.     Immediately  after  the  death  Jid"fo^' 
of  Antipater,  but  before  it  became  publicly  known,  ^*!|J"^ 
Kassander  despatched    Nikanor  with    pretended  Ptoiemy 
orders  from  Antipater  to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  gonus 
government  of  Munychia.    To  this  order  Menyllus  Siy'T^r. 
yielded.    But  when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  ^^**"* 
public  came  to  learn  the  real  truth,   they  were 
displeased  with  Phokion  for  having  permitted  the 
change  to  be  made — assuming  that  he  knew  the 

»  Diod.  xviii.  48.  '  Diod.  xix.  11. 
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real  state  of  the  ftcts,  and  might  imve  kept  out  the 
new  commander^  Kassander,  while  securiiig  this 
important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  confirmed  partisan, 
afibcted  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Polysper- 
chon,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  a  hunting-party 
in  the  country.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  con- 
fidential adherents  to  the  Hellespont  and  other 
places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes ;  and  especially 
to  contract  alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  His  envoys  being  generally 
well  receired^  he  himself  soon  quitted  Macedonia 
suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measures  with  An- 
tigonus in  Asia'.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy, 
and  still  more  that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against 
Polysperchon  and  the  imperial  dynasty.  On  tlie 
death  of  Antipater,  Antigonus  had  resolv^ed  to 
make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Asiatic 
Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  he  did  the  most 
powerful  military  force  within  it. 
B.C.  318-  Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  had 
"^'  been  a  name  rather  than  a  reality ;  yet  still  a  re- 

Phuif  of  f/        <i 

Poiysper-  spccted  uamc.  But  now,  the  preference  shown  to 
^Hi^  Polysperchon  by  the  deceased  Antipater,  and  the 
wiui  oiym.  secession  of  Kassander,  placed  all  the  great  real 
ISld^iUi  P^w^^  ^^  active  hostility  against  the  dynasty. 
Eumenei  Polyspercbou  and  his  friends  were  not  blind  to  the 
enfran-  difficulties  of  their  position.  The  principal  officers 
of  dtrcTre.  in  Macedonia  having  been  convened  to  deliberate, 
aan  citieg.  jj  ^^^  resolvcd  to  invitc  Olympias  out  of  Epiros, 
that  she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of  her  grandson 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31.  Diodorus  (xviii.  64)  says  also  that  Nikanor 
was  nominated  by  Kassander. 
2  Diodor.  xviii.  54. 
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Alexander  (son  of  Roxana) — to  place  the  Asiatic 
interests  of  the  dynasty  in  the  hands  of  Eamenes, 
appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command^— *and  to 
combat  Kassander  in  Europe,  by  assuring  to  them« 
sdves  the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the 
Greeks.  This  last  object  was  to  be  obtained  by 
granting  to  the  Greeks  general  enfranchisement, 
and  by  subv^ting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and 
military  governments  now  paramount  throughout 
the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alex*  ineffectual 
ander's  empire  in  Asia,  against  the  counter-interests  Eu^eVto 
of  the  great  Macedonian  officers,  who  were  steadily  im^l/^^ 
tending  to  divide  and  appropriate  it — now  lay  in  ^?"^^/" 
the  fideUty  and  military  skill  of  Eumenes.     At  his  ^j"^ 
disposal  Polysperchon  placed  the  imperial  treasures  be  it  be. 
and  soldiers  in  Asia;   especially  the  brave,  but  his^own^ 
faithless  and  disorderly,  Argyraspides.     Olympias  tl^'a^sudn 
also  addressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter,  asking  his  ^^^' 
counsel  as  the  only  friend  and  saviour  to  whom  the 
imperial  family  could  now  look.     Eumenes  replied 
by  assuring  them  of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their 
cause.    But  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Olympias 
not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia ;  or  if 
she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindic- 
tive and  cruel  proceedings.     Both   these  recom- 
mendations, honourable  as  well  to  his  prudence  as 
to  his  humanity,  were  disregarded  by  the  old  queen. 
She  came  into  Macedonia  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs;   and   although   her  imposing  title,  of 
mother  to  the   great   conqueror,  raised   a  strong 
favourable  feeling,  yet  her  multiplied  executions 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  49-68. 
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of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal  enmity 
against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless 
EumeneSy  though  his  advice  had  been  disregarded, 
devoted  himself  in  Asia  with  unshaken  fidelity  to 
the  Alexandrine  family,  resisting  the  most  tempt- 
ing invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against 
them  \  His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  alive 
the  same  active  sentiment  in  those  around  him; 
indeed,  without  him,  the  imperial  family  would  have 
had  no  sincere  or  commanding  representative  in 
Asia.  His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia  and  Phe- 
nicia,  next  (when  driven  from  the  coast),  in  Susiana, 
Persis,  Media,  and  Paraetak^nfi^-continued  for  two 
years  against  the  greatly  preponderant  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Seleukus,  and  against  the 
never-ceasing  treachery  of  his   own  officers  and 

^  Plutarch,  Eumenes^  11,  12;  Coraelius  Nepos,  Eamenes,  c.  5; 
Diodor.  xviii.  58-62. 

Diodor.  xvii.  58.  ^kc  de  leat  trap*  *0\vfiirtados  airr^  ypofifunu,  d»- 
ficv^ff  Koi  Xiirapovarjs  por}6t'iw  rots  jSao-tXevo*!  Koi  iavrj'  fi6vov  yhp  cjeorar 
iri<m5raro»  oiroKtKtUftBai  r&»  <titk»¥,  Kal  ftvpdfupov  dtop&^fraff^  riff 
iprjyiav  r^r  fiaviKiKqs  oiKlag, 

Comeliua  Nqx>8>  Eumenes,  6.  ''Ad  buoc  (Eumenem)  Olympias, 
quum  literas  et  nuntios  misisset  in  Asiam,  consultum,  atnim  repetitttn 
Macedomam  veniret  (nam  turn  in  Epiro  habitabat)  et  eas  res  oocuparet 
— ^huic  ille  primum  suaait  ne  se  moveret,  et  expectaret  quoad  Alexaodii 
filius  regnum  adipisceretur.  Sin  a1iqu&  cupiditate  raperetur  in  Mace- 
domam, omninm  injnriamm  obliTisceretnr,  et  in  neminem  aceiinore 
uteretur  imperio.  Horam  ilia  nihil  fecit.  Nam  et  in  Maoedoniam 
profecta  eat,  et  ibi  crudeliaaime  ae  geaait."  Compare  Ju8tin,xiv.6; 
Diodor.  six.  1  ] . 

The  detaila  reapecting  Eumenea  may  be  conaidered  probably  aa  de- 
pending on  unuaually  good  authority.  Hia  friend  Hieronymua  of  Kar- 
dia  had. written  a  copious  hiatory  of  hia  own  time;  which,  though  now 
lost,  waa  accesaible  both  to  Diodorua  and  Plutarch.  Hieronymua  was 
serving  with  Eumenea,  and  waa  taken  priaoner  along  with  him  by  An- 
tigonus; who  spared  him  and  treated  him  well,  while  Eumenea  was 
put  to  death  (Diodor.  xix.  44).  Plutarch  had  also  read  letters  of  Eu- 
menea (Plut.  Eum.  11). 
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troops* — do  not  belong  to  Grecian  history.  They 
are  however  among  the  most  memorable  exploits 
of  antiquity.  While  even  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations 
of  Alexander  himself — they  evince,  besides,  a  flexi- 
bility and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander  neither  pos- 
sessed nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand 
difficulties  raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around 
him*  To  the  last,  Eumenes  remained  unsubdued; 
he  was  betrayed  to  Antigonus  by  the  base  and  venal 
treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the  Macedonian 
Argyraspides*. 

For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the 
extinction  of  which  we  shall  presently  follow),  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  abandon 
Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  sum- 
moning over  Eumenes  to  aid  them.  To  keep 
together  in  unity  the  vast  aggregate  of  Asia  was 
manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his  consummate 
ability.  Indeed  we  read  that  Olympias  wished  for 
his  presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but 
him  as  protector  of  the  child  Alexander^.  In  Ma- 
cedonia, apart  from  Asia,  Eumenes,  if  the  violent 
temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted  him,  might  have 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  63-72;  xix.  11,  17,  32, 44. 

*  Plutarch  (Eumenes,  16-18),  Cornelius  Nepos  (10-13),  and  Justin 
(xiy.  3,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail  the  touching  circumstances 
attending  the  tradition  and  capture  of  Eumenes.  On  this  point  Dio- 
dorus  is  more  brief;  but  he  recounts  at  much  length  the  preceding 
militaiy  operations  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (xix.  17,  32,  44). 

The  original  source  of  these  particulars  must  probably  be,  the  history 
of  Hieronymus  of  Kardia,  himself  present,  and  copied,  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, by  others. 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  13 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  58. 
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upheld  the  dynasty;  which,  having  at  that  time  a 

decided  interest  in  conciliating;  the  Greeks^  might 

probably  have  sanctioned  his  sympathies  in  favour 

of  free  Hellenic  community  \ 

Edict  iMoed      On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  most  of  the 

^boHBt  Gi'eek  cities  had  sent  envoys  to  Pella'.    To  all  the 

ttie^me     govemmcnts  of  these  cities,  composed  as  they  were 

oftheim-    of  his  crcaturcs,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 

peiial  dy-  ' 

oMty—  moment  to  know  what  course  the  new  Macedonian 
£e  Antij^.  authority  would  adopt.  Polysperchon,  persuaded 
g^hitMin  that  they  would  all  adhere  to  Kassander,  and 
M^,l^^^  that  his  only  chance  of  combating  that  rival  was 
'^mLi  ^y  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and  interests  in 
eziiet,and  Gfecce,  or  at  least  by  subverting  these  Antipatrian 
S^wMd.  oligarchies — drew  up  in  conjunction  with  his  conn- 
tiinoot  to  gQiiQ|.g  ^  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  goodvdll  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  towards  Greece,  he  affirmed  that  this 
feeling  had  been  interrupted  by  the  untoward 
Lamian  war,  originating  with  some  ill-jodged 
Greeks,  and  ending  in  the  infliction  of  many  severe 
calamities  upon  the  various  cities.  But  all  these 
severities  (he  continued)  had  proceeded  from  the 
generals  (Antipater  and  Kraterus) :  the  kings  were 
now  determined  to  redress  them.  It  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  that  the  political  constitution  of 
each  city  should  be  restored,  as  it  had  stood  in  the 
times  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  that  before  the 
thirtieth  of  the  month  Xanthikus,  all  those  who 

^  Plutarch^  Eumenes,  3. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  55.  iv6vs  oZv  rovs  dtr6  r&v  nSk€m9  nap^mms  tr/Mcr/dcv- 
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had  been  condemned  to  banishment,  or  deported, 
by  the  generals,  should  be  recalled  and  received 
back ;  that  their  properties  should  be  restored,  and 
past  sentences  against  them  rescinded ;  that  they 
should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and  good 
feeling  as  to  the  future,  with  the  remaining  citizens. 
From  this  act  of  recall  were  excluded,  the  exiles  of 
Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon,  and  Herakleia,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  number  of  Megalopolitans, 
implicated  in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the 
particular  case  of  those  cities^  the  governments  of 
which  had  been  denounced  aa  hostile  by  Philip  or 
Alexander,  special  reference  and  consultation  was 
opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet 
the  circumstances.  As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed 
that  Samoa  should  be  restored  to  her,  but  not 
Or6pus ;  in  all  other  respects,  she  was  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander. *^  All  the  Greeks  (concluded  this  procla- 
mation) shall  pass  decrees,  forbidding  every  one 
either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hostility 
against  us — on  pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of 
g^MMls,  for  himself  and  his  family.  On  this  and  on 
all  other  matters,  we  have  ordered  Polysperchon  to 
take  proper  measures.  Obey  him  —  as  we  have 
bdbre  written  to  you  todo ;  for  we  shall  not  omit 
to  notice  those  who  on  any  point  disregard  our 
proclamation  ^'' 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  56.  In  this  chapter  the  proclamation  is  given  verbatim. 
For  the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Herakleia,  &c., 
we  do  not  know  the  grounds. 

Reference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of  the  kings — v/icZr  o^v,  KaBdw€p 
{fIJMf  Koi  wpAnpw  iypa^jtfifttv,  dKov€T€  rovrov  {nokv<nr€pxoin'os).  These 
words  must  allude  to%written  answers  given  Ito  particular  cities,  in  reply 
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Lettenand       Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or 
v^s^.''^  rather  by  Polysperchon  in  their  names.    It  directed 
enforw  the  *^^  rcmoval  of  all  the  garrisons,  and  the  subversion 
edict  State  of  all  the  oligarchies,  established  by  Antipater  after 
exiles  re-  *   the  Lamiau  war.     It  ordered  the  recall  of  the  host 
Smpii^ted  of  exiles  then  expelled.     It  revived  the  state  of 
ffe?f      things  prevalent  before  the  death  of  Alexander— 
danger  of     ^hich  iudccd  Itsclf  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  an 
aggregate  of  macedonizing  oligarchies  interspersed 
with  Macedonian  garrisons.     To  the  existing  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  was  a  deathblow; 
and  so  it  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Grecian 
envoys — ^including  probably  deputations  from  the 
exiles,  as  well  as  envoys  from  the  civic  governments 
— ^to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered  it  at  Pella.  Not 
content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon  ad- 
dressed special  letters  to  Argos  and  various  other 
cities,  commanding  that  the  Antipatrian  leading 
men  should  be  banished  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty,  and  in  some  cases  put  to  death^ ;  the  names 
being  probably  furnished  to  him   by  the  exiles. 
Lastly,  as  it  was  clear  that  such  stringent  measures 
could  not  be  executed  without  force, — the  rather  as 
these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  Kassander 
from  without — Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a 
large  military  force  into  Greece;  sending  thither 
first,  however,  a  considerable  detachment,  for  im- 
mediate operations,  under  his  son  Alexander 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysper- 
chon addressed  special  letters,  promising  restoration 

to  special  applications.    No  general  proclamation,  earlier  than  tbk,  can 
have  been  issued  since  the  death  of  Antipater. 
'  Diod.  xviii.  67. 
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of  the  democracy  and  recall  of  the  exiles.  At 
Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolutioa  thaa 
elsewhere,  because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  per- 
sons deported  had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  exist- 
ing nine  thousand  Athenian  citizens,  it  was  doubt- 
less odious  and  alarming ;  while  to  Phokion  with 
the  other  leading  Anlipatrians,  it  threatened  not 
only  loss  of  power,  but  probably  nothing  less  than 
the  alternative  of  flight  or  death  \  The  state  of 
interests  at  Athens,  however,  was  now  singularly 
novel  and  complicated.  There  were  the  Anti- 
patrians  and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens. 
There  were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict, 
speedily  began  re-entering  the  city,  and  reclaim- 
ing their  citizenship  as  well  as  their  properties. 
Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon 
coming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was 
Nikanor,  who  held  Munychia  with  a  garrison, 
neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor  for  the  Athenians, 
but  for  Kassander ;  the  latter  being  himself  also 
expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were 
several  parties ;  each  distinct  in  views  and  in- 
terests from  the  rest — some  decidedly  hostile  to 
each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  Negotia- 
and  Nikanor  respecting  Munychia ;  which  they  re-  Aiheniana 
quired  him  to  evacuate,  pursuant  to  the  recent  pro    nor,  go^  *' 
clamation.  Nikanor  on  his  side  returned  an  evasive  Munychia 
answer,  promising  compliance  as  soon  as  circum-  ^^^  Ka«- 


'  Plutardi,  Pbokion,  32.  The  opinion  of  Plutarch,  however,  that 
Polysperchon  intended  this  measure  as  a  mere  trick  to  ruin  Phokion,  is 
only  correct  so  far — that  Polysperchon  wished  to  put  down  the  Auti- 
patrian  oligarchies  eveiywhere,  and  that  Phokion  was  the  leading  per* 
son  of  that  oligarchy  at  Athens. 

VOL.  XII.  2  H 
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stances  permitted,  but  in  the  mean  time  entreating 
the  Athenians  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Kassan- 
der,  as  they  had  been  with  his  father  Antipater\ 
He  seems  to  have  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
them  to  declare  in  his  favour — and  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nine  thousand  citizens  could 
not  but  dread  the  execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict 
And  he  had  also  what  was  of  still  greater  moment 
— the  secret  connivance  and  support  of  Phokion : 
who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanor, 
as  he  had  before  done  with  Menyllus* — and  who 
had  greater  reason  than  any  one  else  to  dread  the 
edict  of  Polysperchon.  At  a  public  assembly  held  m 
Peiraeus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor  even  ven- 
tured to  present  himself  in  person,  in  the  company 
and  under  the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was 
anxious  that  the  Athenians  should  entertain  the 
proposition  of  alliance  with  Kassander.  But  with 
the  people,  the  prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid 
altogether  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure 
the  evacuation  of  Munychia — for  which  object,  of 
course,  the  returned  exiles  would  be  even  more 
anxious  than  the  nine  thousand.  Accordingly,  the 
assembly  refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from 
Nikanor ;  while  Derkyllus  with  others  even  pro- 
posed to  seize  his  person.  It  was  Phokion  who 
ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escaping ;  even  in 
spite  of  serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
whom  he  pleaded,  that  he  had  made  himself  gua- 
rantee for  Nikanor 's  personal  safety^. 

>  Diodor.  xviii.  64.  ^  piutarch,  Phokion,  31. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32. 
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Foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor 
Nikanor  had  been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  r«us  by 
into  Munychia.  And  when  he  found  that  he  could  phTklon, 
not  obtain  any  declared  support  from  the  Athenians,  fo°e"warned, 
he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  and  occupying  the  '^ecaJtrona 
town  and  harbour  of  Peiraeus,  of  which  Munychia  aga«n«»t. 
formed  the  adjoining  eminence  and  harbour,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  little  peninsula.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  precautions,  it  became  known  to  various 
Athenians  that  he  was  tampering  with  persons  in 
Peiraeus,  and  collecting  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Salamis.  So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of  Peirseus, 
that  a  decree  was  passed,  enjoining  all  citizens  to 
hold  themselves  in  arms  for  its  protection,  under 
Phokion  as  general.  Nevertheless  Phokion,  disre- 
garding such  a  decree,  took  no  precautions,  atBrm- 
ing  that  he  would  himself  be  answerable  for  Nikanor. 
Presently  that  officer,  making  an  unexpected  attack 
from  Munychia  and  Salamis,  took  Peiraeus  by  sur- 
prise, placed  both  the  town  and  harbour  under  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with 
Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  On  this  palpable 
aggression,  the  Athenians  rushed  to  arms.  But 
Phokion  as  general  damped  their  ardour,  and  even 
declined  to  head  them  in  an  attack  for  the  recovery 
of  Peiraeus  before  Nikanor  should  have  had  time 
to  strengthen  himself  in  it.  He  went  however,  with 
Konon  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remonstrate  with  Ni- 
kanor, and  to  renew  the  demand  that  he  should 
evacuate,  under  the  recent  proclamation,  all  the 
posts  which  he  held  in  garrison.  But  Nikanor  would 
give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his  com- 

2  H  2 
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mission  from  Kassander,  to  whom  they  must  address 

their  application^     He  thus  again  tried  to  bring 

Athens  into  communication  with  Kassander. 

Jhl^Athl-^       The  occupation  of  Peiraeus  in  addition  to  Many- 

niaiu,  as      chia  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making 

well  as  to  /v.    1  1         «       1  1  I        A 

Poiysper-  them  worsc  off  than  they  had  been  even  under  An- 
NiiaiiorT  tipatcr.  PciraBus,  rich,  active,  and  commercial,  con- 
Snpdmus;  taining  the  Athenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments 
culpable      Qf  ^g^j.  ^2^5  jQ  many  respects  more  valuable  than 

negligence,  '  J  r 

and  pro.     Athcus  itsclf  1  for  all  purposes  of  war,  far  more 

bablecollu-  r      r  » 

8ion,of  valuable.  Kassander  had  now  an  excellent  place 
of  arms  and  base,  which  Munychia  alone  would  not 
have  afforded,  for  his  operations  in  Greece  against 
Polysperchon ;  upon  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell 
hardly  less  severely  than  upon  the  Athenians.  Now 
Phokion,  in  his  function  as  general,  had  been  fore- 
warned of  the  danger,  might  have  guarded  against 
it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  This  was  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other 
explanation  except  that  of  treasonable  connivance. 
It  seems  that  Phokion,  foreseeing  his  own  ruin  and 
that  of  his  friends  in  the  triumph  of  Polysperchon 
and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  seizure  of  Peiraeus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means 
of  constraining  Athens  to  adopt  the  alliance  with 
Kassander ;  which  alliance  indeed  would  probably 
have  been  brought  about,  had  Kassander  reached 
Peiraeus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Poly- 
sperchon by  land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the 
very  least,  of  culpable  neglect,  and  probably  of  still 
more  culpable  treason,  on  an  occasion  seriously 

_  >  Diodor.  xviii.  64;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pho- 

kion, 2. 
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injuring  both  Polysperchon  and  the  Athenians;  a  fact 
which  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  come  to  read 
presently  the   bitter   animosity  exhibited   against 
him\ 
The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  ^'"^*>  °f 

Tfc   •  11  .  -Tk  Alexander 

reiraeus,  produced  a  strong  sensation.     Presently  (son  of 

arrived  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Oiympias  her-  chon)^"hia 

self,  commanding  him  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  poikj^^ "" 

Athenians,  upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer  entire  *^*  ^^^^' 

*■  mans;  K.as- 

autonomy.     But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  ""^^"^ 

1  .....  ^  r  -TT-  1  reaches 

order,  still  waiting  for  support  from  Kassander.  Peimus. 
The  arrival  of  Alexander  (Polysperchon 's  son)  with  a 
body  of  troops,  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  believe 
that  he  was  come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peiraeus  by 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Their 
hopes  however  were  again  disappointed.  Though 
encamped  near  Peiraeus,  Alexander  made  no  demand 
for  the  Athenian  forces  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
attacking  it ;  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Ni- 
kanor, whom  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  corrupt 
into  surrendering  the  place*.  When  this  negotia- 
tion failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
father,  who  was  already  on  his  march  towards  Attica 
with  the  main  army.  His  own  force  unassisted  was 
probably  not  sufficient  to  attack  Peiraeus ;  nor  did 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Phocioii,  2.  "  Concidit  autem  maxime  uno  cri- 
mine :  quod  cam  apud  eum  summum  esset  imperium  populi,  et  Nica- 
norem,  Cassandri  prsefectum^  insidiari  Pireeo  Atheniensium,  a  Dercyllo 
moneretur :  idemque  postularet^  ut  provideret,  ne  commeatibus  civitas 
privaretur — huic,  audiente  populo,  Phocion  negavit  esse  periculum, 
seque  ejus  rei  obsidem  fore  pollicitus  est.  Neque  ita  multo  post  Nica- 
nor  Pireeo  est  potitus.  Ad  quern  recuperandum  cum  populus  armatus 
coucurrisset,  iUe  non  mode  neminem  ad  arma  vocavit,  sed  ne  armatis 
quidem  preeease  voluit,  sine  quo  Atbense  omnino  esse  non  possunt." 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  65 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33. 
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he  choose  to  invoke  assistance  from  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
make  over  the  place  when  taken,  which  they  so 
ardently  desired.  The  Athenians  were  thus  as  far 
from  their  object  as  ever ;  moreover,  by  this  delay 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  place  was  altogether 
thrown  away ;  for  Kassander  with  his  armament 
reached  it  before  Polysperchon, 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who 
induced  Alexander  to  adopt  this  insidious  policy ; 
to  decline  reconquering  Peiraeus  for  the  Athenians, 
and  to  appropriate  it  for  himself.  To  Phokion,  the 
reconstitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its  de- 
mocracy and  restored  exiles,  and  without  any  foreign 
controling  force  —  was  an  assured  sentence  of 
banishment,  if  not  of  death.  Not  having  been  able 
to  obtain  protection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Ni- 
kanor  and  Kassander,  he  and  his  friends  resolved 
to  throw  themselves  upon  that  of  Alexander  and 
Polysperchon.  They  went  to  meet  Alexander  as 
he  entered  Attica — represented  the  impolicy  of  his 
relinquishing  so  important  a  military  position  as 
Peiraeus,  while  the  war  was  yet  unfinished, — and 
offered  to  co-operate  with  him  for  this  purpose,  by 
proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public.  Alex- 
ander was  pleased  with  these  suggestions,  accepted 
Phokion  with  the  others  as  his  leading  adherents  at 
Athens,  and  looked  upon  Peiraeus  as  a  capture 
to  be  secured  for  himself  ^     Numerous  returning 

•  Diodor.  xviii.  65.  T«i»  yap  *Avrt9rdr/>^  yiymfArmv  (fnk^^v  tuks 
(vinjpX^^)  f^o^  o^  Trcpl  ^cDKitova  (t>o^ovfA€voi  riis  cc  rcoir  v6p.»¥ 
TifKopias,  vjrrivTrj(Tav*A\(^avbp<^y  Koi  8idd(avr€s  t6  avfiKJHpov,  circurav 
avTop  idi<f  KaTc;K€iy  tq  <t>povpia,  ku\  prj  napadidovai  vols  *A^yaio&s, 
P^Xpis  &p  6  Kd(ra-av8pos  KaranoXfpriOjj, 
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Atbeniaa  exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  army.  It 
seems  that  Phokion  was  desirous  of  admitting  the 
troops,  alongwith  the  exiles,  as  friends  and  allies  into 
the  walls  of  Athens,  so  as  to  make  Alexander  master  of 
the  city — but  that  this  project  was  impracticable,  in 
consequence  of  the  mistrust  created  among  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor^ 

The  strategic  function  of  Phokion,  however,  so  ^^^'J^  ""^ 
often  conferred  and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  po'^'^^ 

*  exiles  to 

power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil — now  approached  Athens- 
its  close.     As  soon  as  the  returning  exiles  found  pLed^**^* 
themselves  in  suflScient  numbers,  they  called  for  a  Athenian 
revision  of  the  list  of  state-oflScers,  and  for  the  re-  ^^.'"^jy 

against 

establishment  of  the  democratical  forms.     They  Pho>s*»pn 

and  his 

passed  a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held  office  colleagues. 
under  the  Antipatrian  obligarchy,  and  who  still  leaverthc 
continued  to  hold  it  down  to  the  actual  moment.  uc^i"b*y°" 
Among  these  Phokion  stood  first :  along  with  him  ^*"^"i 
were  his  son-in-law  Charikles,  the  Phalerean  Deme-  meet  Poiy- 
trius,  Kallimedon,  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  PhoWs. 
and  Philokles.  These  persons  were  not  only  deposed, 
bat  condemned,  some  to  death,  some  to  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  property,   Demetrius,  Charikles, 
and  Kallimedon  sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica; 

*  Plntarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Diod.  xviii.  65,  66.  This  seems  to  me  the 
probable  sequence  of  facts,  combining  Plutarch  with  Diodorut .  Plu- 
tarch takes  no  notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by  Phokion  with  Alex- 
ander, and  the  understanding  established  between  them ;  which  is 
stated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  Diodorus,  and  appears  to  me  a  mate- 
rial circumstance.  On  the  other  himd,  Plutarch  mentions  (though 
Diodorus  does  not)  that  Alexander  was  anxious  to  seize  Athens  itself, 
and  was  very  near  succeeding.  Plutarch  seems  to  conceive  that  it  was 
the  exiles  who  were  disposed  to  let  him  in ;  but  if  that  had  been  the 
case,  he  probably  would  have  been  let  in  when  the  exiles  became  pre- 
ponderant. It  was  Phokion,  I  conceive,  who  was  desirous,  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  of  admitting  the  foreign  troops. 
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bat  PbokioD  and  the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's 
camp,  throwing  themselves  upon  his  protection  on 
the  faith  of  the  recent  understanding \  Alexander 
not  only  received  them  courteously,  but  gave  them 
letters  to  his  father  Polysperchon,  requesting  safety 
and  protection  for  them,  as  men  who  had  embraced 
his  cause,  and  who  were  still  eager  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  him^.  Armed  with  these  letters, 
Phokion  and  his  companions  went  through  Boeotia 
and  Phokis  to  meet  Polysperchon  on  his  march 
southward.  They  were  accompanied  by  Deinarchus 
and  by  a  Plataean  named  Solon,  both  of  them 
passing  for  friends  of  Polysperchon^, 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted, 
which  had  passed  the  recent  condemnatory  votes, 
was  disquieted  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Phokion  and  had  recom- 
mended the  like  policy  to  his  father.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  Polysperchon  might  seek,  with  his  power- 
ful army,  both  to  occupy  Athens  and  to  capture 
Peiraeus,  and  might  avail  himself  of  Phokion  (like 
Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a  convenient 
instrument  of  government.  It  seems  plain  that 
this  was  the  project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he 
counted  on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both. 
Now  the  restored  democrats,  though  owing  their 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  65 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  35. 

'  Diodor.  xriii.  66,  Ilpoa-d€x6tvT(s  ^  \m  avrov  (Alexander)  ^o- 
<f}p6v<as,  yp^fifurra  Tkafiov  vphs  rhiv  var^pa  no\v<nr€pxovT€i,  Swms  ft^ffii^ 
iraBc^iv  ol  ntpi  ^o»«ci«>va  raKtlvov  v€<f}poviiiK6T€s,  cat  9vv  eray- 
y€W6fitvot  navTa  avfinpa^eiv. 

This  application  of  Phokion  to  Alexander,  and  the  letters  obtained 
to  Polysperchon,  are  not  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  though  they  are  im- 
Dortant  circumstances  in  following  the  last  days  of  Phokion's  life. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33. 
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restoration  to  Polysperchon,  were  much  less  com- 
pliant towards  him  than  Phokion  had  been.  Not 
only  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  but  they 
would  not  even  acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation 
of  Munychia  and  Peirseus.  On  the  proposition  of 
Agnonides  and  Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Polysperchon  accusing  Phokion  and  his 
comrades  of  high  treason ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Athens  the  full  and  undiminished  be- 
nefit of  the  late  regal  proclamation — autonomy  and 
democracy,  with  restoration  of  Peiraeus  and  Mu- 
nychia free  and  ungarrisoned^ 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pha-  ^jf'p'Jl^ 
ryges  in  Phokis,  as  early  as  Phokion 's  company,  i^ionare 
which  had  been  detained  for  some  days  at  Elateia  before Poiy. 
by  the  sickness  of  Deinarchus.     That  delay  was  phJkio^^n"" 
unfortunate  for  Phokion.     Had  he  seen  Polysper-  ^i^^^l' 
chon,  and  presented  the  letter  of  Alexander,  before  2*"^,**^^. 
the  Athenian  accusers  arrived,  he  might  probably  wnersto 
have  obtamed  a  more  favourable  reception.     But  mans. 
as  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  was  nearly  simul- 
taneous, Polysperchon  heard  both  of  them  at  the 
same  audience,  before  King  Philip  Aridaeus  in  his 
throne  with    the    gilt  ceiling   above  it.       When 
Agnonides, — chief  of  the  Athenian  deputation,  and 
formerly  friend  and  advocate  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
Harpalian  cause — found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Phokion  and  his  friends,  their  reciprocal  invectives 
at    first  produced   nothing   but  confusion ;    until 
Agnonides  himself  exclaimed — *'  Pack  us  all  into 
one  cage  and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  receive 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  66. 
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judgment  from  the  Athenians."  The  king  laughed 
at  this  observation,  but  the  bystanders  around 
insisted  upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and  Agno- 
nides  then  set  forth  the  two  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians— condemnation  of  Phokion  and  his  friends, 
partly  as  accomplices  of  Antipater,  partly  as  having 
betrayed  Peiraeus  to  Nikanor — and  the  full  benefit 
of  the  late  regal  proclamation  to  Athens  \  Now, 
on  the  last  of  these  two  heads,  Polysperchon  was 
noway  disposed  to  yield — nor  to  hand  over  Pei- 
raeus to  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  he  should  take 
it.  On  this  matter,  accordingly,  he  replied  by 
refusal  or  evasion.  But  he  was  all  the  more  dis- 
posed to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the  other  matter 
— the  surrender  of  Phokion  ;  especially  as  the  sen- 
timent now  prevalent  at  Athens  evinced  clearly 
that  Phokion  could  not  be  again  useful  to  him  as 
an  instrument.  Thus  disposed  to  sacrifice  Pho- 
kion, Polysperchon  heard  his  defence  with  impa- 
tience, interrupted  him  several  times,  and  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that  he  at  length  struck  the  ground 
with  his  stick,  and  held  his  peace.      Hegemon, 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phokion,  3.  "  Hie  (Pho- 
cion),  ah  Agnonide  accusatus,  quod  Pirseum  Nicanori  prodidisset,  es 
consilii  sententift,  in  custodiam  conjectus,  Athenas  deductus  eat,  ut  ibi 
de  eo  legibus  fieret  judicium." 

Plutarch  says  that  Polysperchon,  before  he  gave  this  hearing  to  both 
parties,  ordered  the  Corinthian  Deinarchus  to  be  tortured  and  to  be  put 
to  death.  Now  the  person  so  named  cannot  be  Deinarchus,  the  logo- 
grapher — of  whom  we  have  some  specimens  remaining,  and  who  was 
alive  even  as  late  as  292  B.C. — though  he  too  was  a  Corinthian.  Either, 
therefore,  there  were  two  Corinthians,  both  bearing  this  same  name  (as 
Westcrmann  supposes — Gesch.  der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect  72),  or  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  must  allude  to  an  order  given  but  not  carried  into 
effect — which  latter  seems  to  me  most  probable. 
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another  of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated. 
When  he  appealed  to  Polysperchon  himself,  as 
having  been  personally  cognizant  of  his  (the 
speaker's)  good  dispositions  towards  the  Athenian 
people  (he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella,  as 
envoy  for  redress  of  grievances  under  the  Anti- 
pat  rian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon  exclaimed — **  Do 
not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the  king." 
Moreover,  king  Philip  himself  was  so  incensed,  as 
to  start  from  his  throne  and  snatch  his  spear ;  with 
which  he  would  have  run  Hegemon  through, — 
imitating  the  worst  impulses  of  his  illustrious 
brother — had  he  not  been  held  back  by  Poly- 
sperchon. The  sentence  could  not  be  doubtful. 
Pbokion  and  his  companions  were  delivered  over 
as  prisoners  to  the  Athenian  deputation,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  that  in  his 
conviction  they  were  traitors,  but  that  he  left  them 
to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to 
freedom  and  autonomy  ^ 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  con-  fjjj^j'eye^i**^ 
vey  them  to  Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  5"^°"®''  '**, 
Mournful  was  the  spectacle  as  they  entered  the  brought  for 
city  ;  being  carried  along  the  Kerameikus  in  carts,  thew-  ^'* 
through  sympathising  friends  and  an  embittered  Modon  of 
multitude,  until  they  reached  the  theatre,  wherein  Jjj^ciu^ 
the  assembly  was  to  be  convened.    That  assembly  «<>"  «fnon- 

y       r  11  qualified 

was  composed  of  every  one  who  chose  to  enter,  pcrtons. 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  many  foreigners  and 
slaves.    But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Pbo- 
kion had  such  really  been  the  case  ;  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  had  no  cause  of  antipathy  towards  him. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33, 34 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  m. 
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The  assembly  was  mainly  composed  of  Phokion's 
keenest  enemies,  the  citizens  just  returned  from  exile 
or  deportation  ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have 
been  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non- qualified  per- 
sons, since  the  lists  had  probably  not  yet  been 
verified.  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be 
opened,  the  friends  of  Phokion  moved,  that  on 
occasion  of  so  important  a  trial,  foreigners  and 
slaves  should  be  sent  away.  This  was  in  every 
sense  an  impolitic  proceeding;  for  the  restored 
exiles,  chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to 
themselves,  and  became  only  the  more  embittered, 
exclaiming  against  the  oligarchs  who  were  trying 
to  exclude  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  stronger  grounds  of 
exasperation  than  those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms 
of  these  returned  exiles.  We  must  recollect  that 
at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  the  Athenian  de- 
fhat"feding.  ^^^ocracy  had  been  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthe- 
nes and  its  principal  leaders  had  been  slain,  some 
of  them  with  antecedent  cruelties ;  the  poorer  mul- 
titude, in  number  more  than  half  of  the  qualified 
citizens,  had  been  banished  or  deported  into  distant 
regions.  To  all  the  public  shame  and  calamity, 
there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  indivi- 
dual  suffering  and  impoverishment,  the  mischiefs 
of  which  were  very  imperfectly  healed,  even  by 
that  unexpected  contingency  which  had  again 
thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accord- 
ingly, when  these  men  returned  from  different  re- 
gions, each  hearing  from  the  rest  new  tales  of  past 
hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the 
authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution ;  and  among 
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these  authors  Phokion  stood  distinctly  marked. 
For  although  he  had  neither  originated  nor  advised 
these  severities,  yet  he  and  his  friends,  as  admi- 
nistering the  Antipatrian  government  at  Athens, 
must  have  been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and 
had  rendered  themselves  distinctly  liable  to  the 
fearful  penalties  pronounced  by  the  psephism  of 
Demophantus\  consecrated  by  an  oath  taken  by 
Athenians  generally,  against  any  one  who  should 
hold  an  official  post  after  the  government  was  sub- 
verted. 

When  these  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  ^^^^J^'^"  *» 

condemned 

brought  before  them,  for  the  first  time  after  their  to  death 

,  /•     !•  /•  •         1  •  — vindic- 

return,  the  common  feeling  of  antipathy  against  tive  mani- 
him  burst  out  in   furious  manifestations*     Agno-  j^M^him 
nides  the  principal  accuser,  supported  byEpikurus*  iembiy?*" 
and  Demophilus,  found  their  denunciations  wel-  f""ov»»n* 

*  '  unanimous. 

comed  and  even  anticipated,  when  they  arraigned 
Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had  lent  his  hand  to 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution, — to  the  suffer- 
ings  of  his  deported  fellow-citizens, — and  to  the 
holding  of  Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign 
potentate;  in  addition  to  which,  the  betrayal  of 
Peiraeus  to  Nikanor®  constituted  a  new  crime; 
fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of  Kassander, 
when  autonomy  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
recent  imperial  edict.  After  the  accusation  was 
concluded,  Phokion  was  called  on  for  his  defence ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

'  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  96>  97 ;  Lykurgas  adv.  Leokrat. 
s.  127*  '  ^0^  the  eminent  philosopher  so  named. 

•  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phoc.  4.  "Plurimi  vero  ita  exacuerentur  propter 
proditionis  suspicionem  Pirsei,  maximeque  quod  adversus  populi  com- 
moda  in  senectute  steterat.'* 
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Attempting  several  times  to  speak,  he  was  as  often 
interrupted  by  angry  shouts  ;  several  of  his  friends 
were  cried  down  in  like  manner ;  until  at  length 
he  gave  up  the  case  in  despair,  and  exclaimed, 
**  For  myself,  Athenians,  I  plead  guilty ;  I  pro- 
nounce against  myself  the  sentence  of  death  for  my 
political  conduct ;  but  why  are  you  to  sentence 
these  men  near  me,  who  are  not  guilty  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause they  are  your  friends,  Phokion" — was  the 
exclamation  of  those  around.  Phokion  then  said  no 
more ;  while  Agnonides  proposed  a  decree,  to  the 
eflFect,  that  the  assembled  people  should  decide  by 
show  of  hands,  whether  the  persons  now  arraigned 
were  guilty  or  not ;  and  that  if  declared  guilty,  they 
should  be  put  to  death.  Some  persons  present 
cried  out,  that  the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to  pre- 
cede death  ;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at 
variance  with  Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens, 
was  repudiated  not  less  by  Agnonides  than  by  the 
Macedonian  officer  Kleitus.  The  decree  was  then 
passed ;  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was  called 
for.  Nearly  every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held 
up  in  condemnation  ;  each  man  even  rose  from  his 
seat  to  make  the  effect  more  imposing ;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths  in  token  of  tri- 
umph. To  many  of  them  doubtless,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  intense  and  unanimous  vindictive  im- 
pulse,— in  their  view  not  merely  legitimate,  but 
patriotic, — must  have  been  among  the  happiest 
moments  of  life'. 
After   sentence,   the   five    condemned    persons, 

1  Diodor.  xviii.  66,  67 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  34, 35 ;  Corneliua  Nqnw, 
Phokion,  2,  3. 
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Phokion,  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Py-  Death  of 
thokleSy  were  consigned  to  the  supreme  ofiagistrates  andhT 
of  Police,  called  The  Eleven,  and  led  to  prison  for  [^;;^'„*^^*; 
the  purpose  of  having  the  customary  dose  of  poison 
administered.  Hostile  bystanders  ran  alongside, 
taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even  said  that 
one  man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon 
Phokion ;  who  turned  to  the  public  officei*s  and 
exclaimed — *•  Will  no  one  check  this  indecent 
fellow  ? "  This  was  the  only  emotion  which  he 
manifested ;  in  other  respects,  his  tranquillity  and 
self-possession  were  resolutely  maintained,  during 
this  soul-subduing  march  from  the  theatre  to  the 
prison,  amidst  the  wailings  of  bis  friends,  the 
broken  spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest 
demonstrations  of  antipathy  from  his  fellow-citizens 
generally.  One  ray  of  comfort  presented  itself 
as  he  entered  the  prison.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
of  the  month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which  the 
Athenian  Horsemen  or  Knights  (the  richest  class 
in  the  city,  men  for  the  most  part  of  oligarchical 
sentiments)  celebrated  their  festal  procession  with 
wreaths  on  their  heads  in  honour  of  Zeus.  Several 
of  these  horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  off  their 
wreaths,  and  wept  as  they  looked  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his 
son  Phokus,  Phokion  replied — *'  I  tell  him  empha- 
tically,  not  to  hold  evil  memory  of  the  Athenians." 
The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then  administered  to 
all  five — to  Phokion  last.  Having  been  condemned 
for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica ;  nor  were 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for 
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the  burning  of  his  body  ;  which  was  carried  out  of 
Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by  a  hired  agent  named 
Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained  at 
Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids, 
poured  libations  and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small 
mound  of  earth  ;  she  also  collected  the  bones  and 
brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her  bosom,  during 
the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  her 
own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address — "  Beloved 
Hestia,  I  confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good 
man.  Restore  them  to  his  own  family  vault,  as 
soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their  senses\" 
After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the 

*  Plutarch,  PhokioD,  36,  37.  Two  otber  anecdotes  are  recounted  by 
Plutarch,  which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Nikokles  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his  potion  before  Phokion ;  upon 
which  the  latter  replied — "  Your  request,  Nikokles,  is  sad  and  mournful ; 
but  as  I  have  never  yet  refused  you  anything  throughout  my  life,  I 
grant  this  also." 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all  except  Phokion,  no  more  hemlock 
was  left;  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  that  he  would  not  prepare  any 
more,  unless  twelve  drachmae  of  money  were  given  to  him  to  buy  the 
material.  Some  hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokfen  asked  one  of  his 
friends  to  supply  the  money,  sarcastically  remarking,  that  it  was  hard 
if  a  man  could  not  even  die  gratis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes — if  we  read,  in  Plato's  Phiedon  (152- 
155),  the  details  of  the  death  of  Sokrates, — we  shall  see  that  death  by 
hemlock  was  not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a  gradual  and  painless 
manner;  the  person  who  had  swallowed  the  potion  being  desired  to 
walk  about  for  some  time,  until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and  then  to  lie 
down  in  bed,  after  which  he  gradually  chilled  and  became  insensible^ 
first  in  the  extremities,  next  in  the  vital  centres.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  question — which  of  the  persons  condemned  should  swallow 
the  first  of  the  five  potions — could  be  of  very  little  moment. 

Then,  as  to  the  alleged  niggardly  stock  of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian 
prison — what  would  have  been  the  alternative,  if  Phokion's  friend  had 
not  furnished  the  twelve  drachmse  ?  Would  he  have  remained  in  con- 
finement, without  being  put  to  death?  Certainly  not;  for  he  was 
under  capital  sentence.  Would  he  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
or  some  other  unexpensive  instrument  ?   This  is  at  variance  with  the 
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Athenians  did  thus  come  to  their  senses.     They  Alteration 
discovered  that  Phokion  had  been  a  faithful  and  meiit%?the 
excellent  public  servant,  repented  of  their  severity  ^^^^1^* 
towards  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  obsequies  at  loul^ 
the  public  expense,  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour,  ^^'''^^ 
and  put  to  death  Agnonides  by  public  judicial  sen-  s^^^i^  ^ 
tence ;  while  Epikurus  and  Demophilus  fled  from  naonT 
the  city  and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  son'. 

These  facts  are  ostensibly  correct ;  but  Plutarch  ExpUna- 
omits  to  notice  the  real  explanation  of  them.  Within  aiteratio^* 
two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  Phokion,  5l!f*°^" 
Kassander,  already  in  possession  of  Peirseus  and  "f?'®"  <>' 
Munychia,  became   also   master  of  Athens;    the  and  restores 
oligarchical  or  Phokionic  party  again  acquired  pre-  chtc^'S'' 
dominance ;  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  recalled  ^^^'^^ 
from  exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city  under 
Kassander,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under 
Antipater. 

No  wonder,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
memory  of  Phokion  should  be  honoured.  But  this 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  spontaneous  change 
of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos 
of  Athens,  banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had 
the   best  ground  for  hating  Phokion,   and   were 

analogy  of  Athenian  practice.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Eleven  had  allotted  to  this  gaoler  a  stock  of 
hemlock  (or  the  price  thereof)  really  adequate  to  five  potions,  but  that 
he  by  accident  or  awkwardness  had  wasted  a  part  of  it,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  ?rom  this  embarrassment  he  was  rescued  by  Phokion  and  his 
friend ;  and  Phokion's  sarcasm  touches  upon  the  strangtness  of  a  man 
being  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  own  execution. 
1  Plntarch,  Phokion,  38. 
VOL.  XII.  2  I 
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not  likely  to  become  Bsfaamed  of  the  fetUn|;. 
Though  he  was  persoeally  mild  and  incorruptible, 
they  derived  no  benefit  from  these  virtue^.  Te 
them  it  was  of  little  moment  that  he  should  steadily 
refuse  all  presents  from  Antipater^  when  he  did 
Antipater's  work  gratuitously.  Considered  ss  a 
judicial  trials  the  last  Scene  of  Phokion  before  the 
people  in  the  theatre  is  nothing  better  than  a  cruel 
Imposture ;  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  already  settled,  it  is  one  for  which  the  facts 
of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant 
Ufc  and  We  oannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy 

of  Phokion.  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  above  eighty » — ^per- 
sonally brave,  mild,  and  superior  to  all  pecuniary 
temptation,  so  far  as  his  positive  administration 
was  concerned,->^perishing  tinder  an  intense  and 
crushing  storm  of  popular  execration »  But  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  case — when  we  survey^  not 
merely  the  details  of  Phokion's  administration,  but 
the  grand  public  objects  which  those  details  sub- 
served, and  towards  which  he  Conducted  his  fellow- 
oitizens'-'we  shall  see  that  this  judgment  is  folly 
merited.  In  Phokion's  patriotism — for  so  doubt- 
less he  himself  sincerely  conceived  it — no  account 
was  taken  of  Athenian  independence ;  of  the  auto- 
nomy or  self^managemedt  of  the  Hellenic  world ; 
of  the  conditions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings, 
under  which  alone  such  autonomy  could  exist. 
He  had  neither  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  of  Ari^ 
steldes,  Kallikratldas,  and  Demosthenes — ^northe 
narrower  Athenian  sentiment,  like  the  devotion 
of  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  of  Epaminondas  to 
Thebes.     To  Phokion  it  was  indifferent  whether 
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Greece  was  ah  aggregate  of  autonomous  cities,  with 
Athene  as  first  or  second  among  them-^or  one  of 
the  satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Now 
this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects  of  a  Grecian 
public  man.  The  sentiment  in  which  Phokion  wai 
wanting,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  splendid 
achievements  which  have  given  to  Greece  a  sub- 
stantive and  pre*-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Had  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  and  Leo* 
nidas  resembled  himi  Greece  would  have  passed 
quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Persia^  and  the  bril* 
lianti  though  chequered,  century  and  more  of  in* 
dependent  politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes  would  never  have  occurred.  It  was  pre* 
cisely  during  the  fifty  years  of  Phokion's  political 
and  military  influence,  that  the  Greeks  were  do'- 
graded  from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from 
ascendency  as  well  as  freedom,  into  absolute  ser* 
vitude.  Insofar  as  this  great  public  misfortune 
can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man^^to  no  one  was  it 
more  asoribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was  stra* 
tdgus  during  most  of  the  long  series  of  years  when 
Philip's  power  was  growing;  it  was  his  duty  to 
look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  and 
to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He  heard  the 
warnings  of  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly 
those  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  Demosthenes 
— military  energy  and  aptitude.  Had  he  lent  his  in* 
fluence  to  inform  the  short-sightedness,  to  stimuktte 
the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed  efforts,  of  his  cOun* 
trymen,  the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been 
kept  within  their  own  limits,  and  the  future  history 
of  Greece  might  have  been   altogether  different. 

2i2 
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Unfortunately,  he  took  the  opposite  side.  He  acted 
with  ^schines  and  the  phiUppizers ;  without  re- 
ceiving money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all 
that  Philip  desired — by  nullifying  and  sneering 
down  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  active 
politicians.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Phokion 
received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Alexander  after- 
wards, marks  of  esteem  not  shown  towards  any 
other  Athenian.  This  was  both  the  fruit  and  the 
proof  of  his  past  political  action — anti-Hellenic  as 
well  as  an ti- Athenian.  Having  done  much,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subjugation 
of  Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  contri- 
buted somewhat,  during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten 
the  severity  of  their  dominion ;  and  it  is  the  most 
honourable  point  in  his  character  that  he  always 
refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  favour  towards 
himself,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of 
oppression  over  his  fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not 
only  wrote  letters  to  him,  even  during  the  plenitude 
of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful  friendship, 
but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents — ^at  one 
time  the  sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the 
choice  of  four  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistokles.  He  even  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing 
everything,  consented  only  to  request  the  liberation 
of  three  Grecian  prisoners  confined  at  Sardis'. 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequences,  were 
Phokion's  ruin.  He  continued  at  Athens,  through- 
out that  war,  freely  declaring  his  opinion  against 
it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  spite  of  his 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  18;  Plutaich,  Apophthegm,  p.  188. 
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known  macedonizing  politics,  the  people  neither 
banished  nor  degraded  him,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  following  the  counsels  of  others.  On 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war,  Phokion 
undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonourable  function 
of  satrap  under  Antipater  at  Athens,  with  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia  to  back  him. 
He  became  the  subordinate  agent  of  a  conqueror 
who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athenian  orators, 
but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass. 
Having  accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in 
these  proceedings,  Phokion  was  no  longer  safe  ex- 
cept under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince. 
After  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of 
the  banished  Demos,  he  sought  safety  for  himself, 
first  by  that  treasonable  connivance  which  enabled 
Nikanor  to  seize  the  Peiraeus,  next  by  courting 
Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor.  A  voluntary 
expatriation  (along  with  his  friend  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius)  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  less 
discreditable,  than  these  manoeuvres,  which  still 
farther  darkened  the  close  of  his  life,  without  avert- 
ing from  him,  after  all,  the  necessity  of  facing  the 
restored  Demos.  The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath 
of  the  people  against  him  is  an  instructive,  though  a 
distressing  spectacle.  It  was  directed,  not  against 
the  man  or  the  administrator — for  in  both  characters 
Phokion  had  been  blameless,  except  as  to  the  last 
collusion  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the  Peiraeus 
— but  against  his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last 
protest  of  extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speaking  as  it 
were  from  the  tomb  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  against 
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that  fatsU  system  of  mistrust,  inortia,  selfrseddog, 
-and  corruption,  which  had  betrayed  the  oooe  auto- 
nomous Athens  to  a  foreign  conqueror* 
l^riu^^'         X  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with 
War  be-     fcip  wwy  was  in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought 
IJI^chrn^^'  before  him,  on  his  march  towards  Peloponntsui. 
I^dcMn    P^^'^^P*  ^®  ^^y  ^^^®  ^^^^  detained  by  negotiation 
Attica 'and  with  tho  ^toUaus,  who  embraced  his  aUianoeV 
nwurV  At  any  rate  he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before 
ii^pi^  be  reached  Attica,  Kassander  arrived  at  Peirwusto 
^Me^!**  join  Nikanor  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  aad 
Ijm  dc  *"^  ^^^  soldiers  obtained  from  Antigonus*  On  learning 
featedat     this  fact,  Polyspcrohon  hastened  his  march  also, 
"***  and  presented  himself  under  the  walla  of  Atben? 

and  Peirseus  with  a  large  force  of  20,000  Maeedo* 
nians,  4000  Greek  allies,  1000  cavalry,  and  sixty- 
five  elephants  i  animals  which  were  now  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  European  Qreeoe*  He  at  first 
besieged  iCassander  in  Peirsaus,  but  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  subsistencci  in  Attica  for  so  nume- 
rous  an  army,  he  marched  with  the  larger  portioii 
into  PeloponnesuSi  leaving  his  son  Alexander  with  a 
division  to  make  head  against  Kassander,  Bltber 
approaching  in  person  the  various  Peloponne^iap 
towns — or  addressing  them  by  means  of  envoys--be 
enjoined  thesubversionof  the  Antipatrian  oligarobiei, 
and  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  free  speech  to  the 
mass  of  the  citizens*.  In  most  of  the  towns,  this 
revolution  was  accomplished  ;  but  in  MegalopoliSi 
the  oligarchy  held  out  5  not  only  forcing  Polysper- 
cbon  to  besiege  the  city,  but  even  defending  it 
against  him  successfully.    He  made  two  or  three 

<  Piodor.  nx.  ^.  *  Diodiur.  xfiii.  69. 
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attempt!  to  storm  it,  by  moveable  towers,  by 
undermining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of 
elephants ;  but  he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them\  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  with  considerable 
loss  of  reputation.  His  admiral  Kleitus  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  in  the  Propontis,  with  the  loss 
of  his  whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Kassander 
had  sent  from  Peiraeus)  and  Antigonus*. 

After  these  two  defeats,  Polysperohon  seems  to  increased 
have  evacuated  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  carried  ?/ iumm- 
his  forces  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  Epirus,  Greece— 
to  join  Olyropias.     His  party  was  greatly  weakened  ^^  ^^^. 
all  over  Qreec^,  aiad  that  of  Kassander  propor-  of  Athens. 
tionally  strengthened. *   The  first  efibct  of  this  was, 
the  surrender  of  Athens.     The  Athenians  in  the 
city,  including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles, 
could  no  longer  endure  that  complete  severance 
fVom  the  sea,  to  which  the  occupation  of  Peirasus 
and  Munychia  by  Kassander  had  reduced  them. 
Athens  without  a  port  was  hardly  tenable  ;  in  fact, 
Peirseus  was  considered  by  its  great  constructor, 
Themistokles,  as  more  indispensable  to  the  Athe.- 
nians  than  Athens  itsell^.     The  subsistence  of  the 
people  was  derived  in  large  proportion  from  im- 
ported corn,  received  through  Peiraeus ;  where  also 
the  trade  and  industrial  operations  were  carried  on, 
most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the  arsenals, 
docks,  ships,  &c.  of  the  state  kept  up.     It  became 
evident  that  Nikanor,  by  seizing  on  the  Peiraeus, 
had  rendered  Athens  disarmed  and  helpless ;  so 
that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by  Pbokion,  in 

*  IModor.  xviii.  70,  71.  *  Diodop.  xviii.  72. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  93. 
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conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more 
every  day.  Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  cap- 
ture the  port  themselves,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining 
it  through  Polysperchon,  felt  constrained  to  listen 
to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed  that 
terms  should  be  made  with  him.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  become  friends  and  allies  of  Kas- 
sander ;  that  they  should  have  full  enjoyment  of 
their  city,  with  the  port  Peiraeus,  their  ships,  and 
revenues ;  that  the  exiles  and  deported  citizens 
should  be  readmitted  ;  that  the  political  franchise 
should  for  the  future  be  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who 
possessed  1000  drachmae  of  property  and  upwards; 
that  Kassander  should  hoM  Munychia  with  a 
governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war  against  Poly- 
sperchon was  brought  to  a  close ;  and  that  he 
should  also  name  some  one  Athenian  citizen,  in 
whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean  (i.  e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Pha- 
lerum),  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Phokion;  who 
had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  since  the  death  of 
Antipater,  but  had  recently  returned'. 
Restoration  This  conveution  restored  substantially  at  Athens 
garchicai"  thc  Antipatriau  government;  yet  without  the 
ft^AtheTs^  severities  which  had  marked  its  original  establish- 
^t^gaVd  ""  ^^^^ — and  with  some  modifications  in  various  ways. 
[he"pha"e"  ^^  niadc  Kassander  virtually  master  of  the  city  (as 
rcan  De-  Antipater  had  been  before  him),  bv  means  of  his 
governing  nominee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and  by 
the  fortification  of  Munychia ;  which  had  now  been 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  74. 
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greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened \  holding  a  prac- 
tical command  over  Peiraeus,  though  that  port 
was  nominally  relinquished  to  the  Athenians.  But 
there  was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of 
citizens;  moreover,  even  the  minimum  of  1000 
drachmae,  fixed  for  the  political  franchise,  though 
excluding  the  multitude,  must  have  been  felt  as  an 
improvement  compared  with  the  higher  limit  of 
2000  drachmae  prescribed  by  Antipater.  Kassander 
was  not,  like  his  father,  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  master  of  Greece.  He  had  Poly- 
Bperchon  in  the  field  against  him  with  a  rival  army 
and  an  established  ascendency  in  many  of  the 
Grecian  cities;  it  was  therefore  his  interest  to 
abstain  from  measures  of  obvious  harshness  towards 
the  Athenian  people. 

Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Adminis- 
Demetrius  appears  to  have  been  judicious.     That  thlpilau- 
citizen  continued  to  administer  Athens,  as  satrap  metriSTat 
or  despot  under  Kassander,  for  ten  years.     He  was  ^5^^^;^"^ 
an  accomplished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the  •p*"^- 
philosopher  Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded  to  taken  of 
the  school  of  Aristotle — and  of  the  rhetor  Dein-  nUnpopu- 
archus.     He  is  described  also  as  a  person  of  ex-  **^*^"* 
pensive  and  luxurious  habits ;    towards  which  he 
devoted  the  most  of  the  Athenian  public  revenue, 
1200  talents  in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to  be  believed. 
His  administration  is  said  to  have  been  discreet  and 
moderate.     We  know  little  of  its  details,  but  we 
are  told  that  he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially 

'  See  the  notice  of  Munychia,  as  it  stood  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor. 
U.45). 
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restricting  the  cost  and  ostentation  of  funerals  \ 
He  himself  extolled  his  own  decennial  period  as 
one  of  abundance  and  flourishing  eommeree  at 
Athens  ^  But  we  learn  from  otbers>  and  the  fact  is 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  a  period  of  distress  and 
humiliation,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Grecian 
towns ;  and  that  Athenians,  as  well  as  others,  wel- 
comed new  projects  of  colonizfition  (such  as  that 
of  Ophelias  from  KyrSnd)  not  simply  fi^om  pro* 
speots  of  advantage,  but  also  as  an  escape  from 
existing  evils^ 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  qp 
during  this  interval,  we  cannot  disoever.  The 
popular  judicature  must  have  been  continued  for 
private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchus  is 
said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer, 
or  composer  of  discourses  for  other8^    But  the  fact 


*  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  26,  66 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  398 ;  Pausanias,  i.  65, 6. 
fipayvQu  re  'AAjwi/eAr  tfrpalf  yfwVAw  Awk^P^^  fas.  PurU  qp, 
Athenaeum,  xii,  542,  Frfigpi.  27.  vol,  iii,  p,  477.  Frag,  ^ist  Grsec. 

The  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed,  among  numerous  historicil, 
philotophloal,  and  literary  works,  a  narrative  of  his  own  deoennial  ad« 
miiuvtrfition  (Diogenes  Laert.  v,  5,  9  5  Strabo,  ib.) — jrcpl  r$f  ^ei^€ria$. 

The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the  annual  revenue  handled  b^ 
Demetrius,  deserves  little  credit. 

'  See  the  Fragment  of  Demochares,  9 1  Frngniant.  Hiatofic.  Q^m* 
ed.  Pidot,  vol,  ii,  p,  448,  ap,  Polyb.  xii.  13.  Democbares,  nephew  rf 
the  orator  Demosthenes,  was  the  political  opponent  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  whom  he  reproached  with  these  boasts  about  oommeioial  pros* 
peri^y,  when  the  liberty  and  ^Xffpity  of  th^  city  weja  pvertbrown.  To 
such  boasts  of  Depietrius  Phalereus  probably  belongs  the  statement 
cited  from  him  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  147)  about  the  laborious  works  in  the 
Atti^  miiMS  9tlt  Laureium. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  40.    &(r6t  vTreXdiifiavov  fifj  fi6vov  iyKparets  tata^ai  iroX- 

^  IHonys.  Halic.  Judicium  de  Dinarcho,  p.  633,  634 ;  Plutareh,  De- 
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that  tbrea  hundred  and  sixty  atatuos  were  ereoted 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  while  his  administration 
was  still  going  on,  demonstrates  the  gross  flattery 
of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and 
the  praotioal  abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or 
pronounced  opposition.  We  learn  that,  in  some 
one  of  the  ten  years  of  his  administration,  a  census 
was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  and  that 
there  were  numberedi  21,000  citizens,  10,000 
metics,  and  400,000  slaves  \    Of  this  important 

pietrius,  10.  Xdy^  /xcv  dXiyap^^uciis,  Ipy^  di  ^lovap^iKTJs,  MOfaar^eas 
yevofxfvrjs  hth  t^p  toO  ^oXi/p^ox  bvvafuPf  &c. 

1  Ktettklea  ap.  Athmunun,  vi.  p.  979<  Mr.  Fyiiet  OUntoii  (fbUowiiig 
Wesseliiig)i  supplies  the  defect  ia  the  text  of  Athen^us,  so  as  to  assign 
the  census  to  the  115th  Olympiad.  This  conjecture  may  he  right,  yet 
the  refuM)iis  for  it  are  not  conclusive,  The  een«us  may  have  h^en  ^th^ 
in  the  116th,  or  in  the  117th  Olympiad;  we  have  no  means  of  4€^ 
termining  whioh«  Tbo  f^ministr^tion  of  Fbal?rean  Dem^iM  covers  the 
ten  yaari  h(5twe«i  317  wd  307  bx.  (Fast.  Hell,  Append,  p.  388), 

liTf  Clinton  (ad  aon.  317  sc*  Fait,  Hell.)  qbserves  reip^cting  th^ 
census—''  The  31,000  Atheniwui  ^prea  those  who  bad  votes  in  the 
public  Mwemhly,  or  all  the  males  abov^  the  age  of  twenty  yean  i  the 
10,000  /4«Voi»oi  d^soribed  also  the  malea  of  M  ago.  When  thfi  women 
an4  children  are  computed,  the  total  free  population  will  he  ahont 
137,660;  and  400,000  slaves,  added  to  this  tptal^  will  give  about 
627.660  for  the  total  population  of  Attica,"  See  aUo  the  App^dU  to 
F,  H,  p.  390  ##g. 

This  pennns  is  a  vary  interesting  fact;  but  our  information  respecting 
il  ia  miserably  «oauty«  apd  Mr.  Clinton's,  interpretation  of  the  different 
nnmb«r«  i«  open  to  some  nimark.  He  canuot  be  rigbt>  I  tbink,  in 
tjiying— "  The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  bad  votes  in  the 
assembly!  or  sU  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years."  For  we  are 
avinressly  told>  tb%t  under  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Pbalereu9> 
all  ponons  who  did  not  povsefw  1000  dracbm«e  were  e^tcluded  frpm  the 
poUtiofd  franehise  ]  and  therefore  a  large  number  of  males  above  the  age 
ef  twenty  years  would  have  no  vote  in  the  assembly*  Since  the  two  cate- 
goriii  are  not  noincident^  then>  to  which  shall  we  apply  the  number 
21,000 T  To  those  who  had  votes?  Or  to  the  total  number  of  free 
mtipana.  voting  or  pot  voting,  above  the  age  of  twenty  ?  Tha  public 
assembly,  during  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Phalereuf,  appears  to 
have  been  of  little  moment  Of  efflcaoy ;  so  thfi^  a  dUtinct  recQi^,  ^the 
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enumeration  we  know  the  bare  fact,  without  its 
special  purpose  or  even  its  precise  date.  Perhaps 
some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or 
deported  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  may  have 
returned  and  continued  to  reside  at  Athens.  But 
there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during  all  the 
continuance  of  the  Kassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body 
of  adverse  Athenian  exiles,  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  overthrowing  it,  and  seeking  aid  for  that 
purpose  from  the  JEtolians  and  others  \ 
B.C.  317,  The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed 

wJder  ^P  ^y  his  capture  of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and 
in  Peio-  seconded  by  his  moderation  towards  the  Athenians, 
many  cities  procurcd  for  him  considerable  support  in  Pelopon- 

join  him         '^ 

—the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  it,  is  not  likely  to  have  been 

LC„"S    --ft. 

their  city  Then  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets  the  tbree  numbers  given,  upon  two 

with  walls,  principles  totally  distinct.  The  two  first  numbers  (citizens  and  metics), 
he  considers  to  designate  only  males  of  full  age ;  the  third  number,  of 
olKerai,  he  considers  to  include  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think  very  doubtful,  in  the  absence  of 
farther  knowledge.  It  impUes  that  the  enumerators  take  account  of  tiie 
slave  women  and  children — but  that  they  take  no  account  of  the/ree 
women  and  children,  wives  and  families  of  the  citizens  and  metics. 
The  number  of  the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly  unrecorded,  on 
Mr.  Clinton's  supposition.  Now  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  it 
was  necessary  to  enumerate  the  slave  women  and  children— it  surely 
would  be  not  less  necessary  ta  enumerate  the  free  women  and  children. 

The  word  oIkctqi  sometimes  means,  not  slaves  only,  but  the  inmates 
of  a  family  generally — free  as  well  as  slave.  If  such  be  its  meaniqg 
here  (which  however  there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  affirm),  we  elimi- 
nate the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  slave  women  and  children  to  be 
enumerated — and  the  free  women  and  children  not  to  be  enumerated. 

We  should  be  able  to  reason  more  confidently,  if  we  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  the  census  had  been  taken — whether  with  a  view 
to  military  or  poUtical  measures— to  finance  and  taxation— or  to  the 
question  of  suWstence  and  importation  of  foreign  com  (see  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Fast.  H.  ad  ann.  444  B.C.,  about  another  census  taken  in  reference 
to  imported  com). 

'  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Judic.  de  Dinarcho,  p.  658  Reisk. 
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nesuSy  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  army'.  Many 
of  the  cities,  intimidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him 
and  deserted  Polysperchon ;  while  the  Spartans, 
now  feeling  for  the  first  time  their  defenceless  con- 
dition, thought  it  prudent  to  surround  their  city 
with  walls*.  This  fact,  among  many  others  con- 
temporaneous, testifies  emphatically,  how  the  cha- 
racteristic sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous 
world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.  The  main- 
tenance of  Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city,  was  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  cherished  of  the  Lykurgean 
traditions  ;  a  standing  proof  of  the  fearless  bearing 
and  self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers 
from  without.  The  erection  of  the  walls  showed 
their  own  conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the 
real  circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  as 
hardly  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  b.c.  317, 
became  now  embittered  by  a  feud  among  the  members  p*^  "^  ^ 
of  the  Macedonian  imperial  family.  King  Philip  Ari-  Macedo- 
daeus  and  his  wife  EurydikS,  alarmed  and  indignant  penai 
at  the  restoration  of  Olympias  which  Polysperchon  oiJmpiM 
-was  projecting,  solicited  aid  from  Kassander,  and  SefthPhuip 
tried  to  place  the  force  of  Macedonia  at  his  disposal.  ^^^^^ 
In  this  however  they  failed.     Olympias,  assisted  dJk^she 
not  only  by  Polysperchon,  but  by  the  Epirotic  prince  Macedonia: 
JSakides,  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia  out  of  revenge  ^ 
Epirus,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  317  b.c     She  ^Sw 
brought  with  her  Boxana  and  her  child — the  widow  An^P*^®""- 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  75. 

s  Justin,  xiv.  5 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  75 ;   Pausan.  vii.  8,  3 ;   Pausanias^ 
L26,6.  . 
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and  ion  of  Alexander  the  Great*    The  Macedonian 

ioldier0|  aisembled  by  Philip  Arideaas  and  Eurydikd 

to  resist  her,  were  so  overawed  by  her  name  and  the 

recollection  of  Alexander,  that  they  refused  to  fight, 

and  thus  ensured  to  her  an  easy  victory*    Philip 

and  Eurydik^  became  her  prisoners ;  the  former 

shd  caused  to  be  slain ;  to  the  latter  she  offered 

only  an  option  between  the  sword ,  the  halter,  and 

poison.     The  old  queen  next  proteeded  to  satiate 

her  revenge  agaiiist  the  family  of  Antipater.    Oae 

hundred  leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander, 

were  put  to  deathi  together  with  his  brother  Nika* 

nor^ ;  while  the  sepulchre  of  his  deceased  brother 

lollasi  accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  the 

Oreati  was  broken  up« 

B.0. 316.  During  the  winter,  Olympias  remuned  thus  com* 

'^""'"uTto    P^^*^^y  predominant  in  Macedonia ;  where  her  posi- 

Macedonu   tiou  Seemed  strong,  since  her  allies  the  iEtoliand 

oiywpiM,    were  masters  of  the  pass  at  Thermopyln,  While 

^J^       Kassauder  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by 

A^bo^Mry  '^®  ^^^^^  under  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperohoti. 

jj^jw^l*  But  Kassander,  disengaging  himself  from  these 

inPydnA,     embarrassmeuts,  and  eluding  Thermopylss  by  a 

^d  Jut  id    maritime  transit  to  Thessaly,  Seized  the  Perrhaebian 

^^  '        passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  guard,  and 

entered  Macedonia  without  resistance     Oiympiaii 

having  no  army  competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 

was  forced  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortr^ 

of  Pydna,  with  Roxana,  the  child  Alexander,  and 

Thessalonike  daughter  of  her  late  husband  Philip 

son  of  Amyntas*.     Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up 

^  Diodor.  xix.  11 1  Juitiu^  x.  14,  4 ;  PiMiMmiai,  I  U,  4. 
s  Diodor.  xix.  36. 
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{bv  Bivetzl  months  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and 
sacceeded  in  defeating  all  the  efforts  of  Polysperchon 
and  iBakides  to  relieve  hen  In  the  Spring  of  the 
ensiling  year  (316  b.cOi  she  was  foroed  by  intole-* 
rable  famine  to  surrender.  Kassander  promised  her 
nothing  more  than  personal  safety,  requiring  from 
her  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  fortresses,  Pella 
and  AmphipoliSy  which  made  him  masted  of  Mace* 
donia.  Presently  however,  the  relatives  of  those 
numerous  victimsi  who  had  perished  by  order  Of 
Olympias,  were  encouraged  by  Kassander  to  de- 
mand her  life  in  retribution.  They  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
against  her  from  what  was  called  a  Macedonian 
assembly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  sentiment 
of  awe  and  reverence  connected  with  her  namci 
that  no  one  except  these  injured  men  themselves 
could  be  found  to  execute  the  sentence.  She  died 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  rank  and  domineering 
character.  Kassander  took  Thessalonikd  to  wife — 
confined  Roscana  with  the  child  Alexander  in  the 
fortress  of  Amphipolis — where  (after  a  certain  in- 
terval)  he  caused  both  of  them  to  be  siain\ 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia  bc-sis. 
•—and  while  the  imperial  family  were  disappear-  power  of 
ing  from  the  scene  in  that  country— the  defeat  ^"aS!^"' 
and  death  of  Eumenes  (which  happened  nearly  at  ^^^^^^^^^*" 
the  same  time  as  the  capture  of  Olympias^)   re-  Kassander, 
moved  the  lait  faithful  partisan  of  that  family  in  ch^u^rpto- 

lemy,  and 

*  Diodor.  xix.  50,  61 ;  Justin,  xiv.  6;  Pausan.  i.  35,  6;  ii.  7,  1.  4ain8t" 

*  Bteb  inltftediia)6ly  before  the  death  of  Olympiai,  Arittonooft,  go«  him. 
Tttnor  of  Amphipolis  in  her  interest,  eonndered  Eumenes  to  be  still 
alive  (Diodor.  xix.  50). 
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Asia.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  left  in  Uie  hands 
of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  preponderance 
throughout  Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  vicar 
and  master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as 
well  as  to  avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation  of 
the  regal  family.  His  power  appeared  indeed  so 
formidable,  that  Kassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysima- 
chus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Seleukus  of 
Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradu* 
ally  ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 
B.C.815-  During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful 
^^^  princes,  Greece  appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject 

founds  cities,  held,  garrisoned,  grasped  at,  or  coveted, by  all 
lueHTand  of  them.  Polyspcrchou,  abandoning  all  hopes  in 
^^  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Olympias,  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  JStolians,  leaving 
his  son  Alexander  to  make  the  best  struggle  that 
he  could  in  Peloponnesus  ;  so  that  Kassander  was 
now  decidedly  preponderant  throughout  the  Hellenic 
regions.  After  fixing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mace* 
donia,  he  perpetuated  his  own  name  by  founding, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  PallSnS  and  near 
the  site  where  Potidaea  had  stood,  the  new  city  of 
Kassandreia;  into  which  he  congregated  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of  Olynthus 
and  Potidaea, — towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip 
more  than  thirty  years  before  ^  He  next  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  with  his  army  against  Alexander 
son  of  Polysperchon.  Passing  though  Boeotia,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  city  of  Thebes, 
which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously 

>  Diodor.  xix.  52;  PauBanias,  ▼.  23,  2. 
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by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  ever  since  existed 
only  as  a  military  post  on  the  ancient  citadel  called 
Kadmeia.  The  other  Boeotian  towns,  to  whom 
the  old  Theban  territory  had  been  assigned,  were 
persuaded  or  constrained  to  relinquish  it ;  and 
Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece  the 
Theban  exiles  or  their  descendants.  From  sympathy 
with  these  exiles,  and  also  with  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  the  city,  many  Greeks,  even  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
contributed  to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians,  now 
administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  under  Kas- 
sander's  supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in 
tbe  work;  the  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans, 
whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much  to  the  Theban 
Epaminondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.  Thebes  was  re- 
established in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied 
before  Alexander's  siege  ;  and  was  held  by  a  Kas« 
sandrian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  destined  for  the 
mastery  of  Boeotia  and  Greece  ^ 

After  some  stav  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  «.«.  814 
towards  Peloponnesus.  Alexander  (son  of  Poly* 
sperchon)  having  fortified  the  Isthmus,  he  was 
forced  to  embark  his  troops  with  his  elephants  at 
Megara,  and  cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epi- 
daurus.  He  dispossessed  Alexander  of  Argos,  of 
Messenia,  and  even  of  his  position  on  the  Isthmus, 
where  he  left  a  powerful  detachment,   and  then 


*  Diodor.  xix.  62,  64,  78  j  PRusan.  ix.  7,  2-6.  This  seems  an  expla- 
naidon  of  Kassander's  proceeding,  more  probable  than  that  given  by 
Pautaoias ;  who  tells  us  that  Kassander  hated  the  memory  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  wished  to  undo  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  That 
he  did  so  hate  Alexander,  is  however  extremely  credible :  see  Plutarch, 
Alexand.  74. 

VOL.  XII.  2  K 
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MetBuret     retumed  to  Macedonia  ^    His  increasing  power 

^nt^  '      raised  both  apprehension  and  hatred  in  the  bosom 

Slander    of  Antigonus,  who  endeavoured  to  come  to  terms 

^s  fr^-   ^^^  ^^°^»  ^^'  ^^  vain*.     Kassander  preferred  the 

qZ^  ****  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachns— 

citie*—       against  Antigonus,  who  was  now  master  of  nearly 

proiXJs     the  whole  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to  all  of 

Qmi^'      them*.     Accordingly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponnesus, 

^nnder    ^^^^  ^^°^  ^^^  moncy,  Antigonus  despatched  the 

in  Greece.    Milcsian    Arlstodcmus  to    strengthen  Alexander 

against  Kassander  ;  whom  he  farther  denounced  as 

an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because  he  had 

slain  Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the 

regal  family,  and  re-established  the  Olynthian  exiles. 

He  caused  the  absent  Kassander  to  be  condemDed 

by  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly,  upoa 

these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  farther  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of 
this  assembly,  that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free, 
self-governing,  and  exempt  from  garrisons  or  mili- 
tary occupation^.  It  was  expected  that  these  bril- 
liant promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece 
against  Kassander ;  accordingly  Ptolemy  ruler  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Antigonus,  thought 
fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations  a  few  months 
afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon 
from  himself^.  These  promises,  neither  executed, 
nor  intended  to  be  executed,  by  either  of  the  kings, 
appear  to  have  produced  little  or  no  eflfect  upon  the 
Greeks. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  54.  ^  Diodor.  xiz.  56. 

*  Diodor.  xiz.  57.  '*  Diodor.  xix.  61. 

•  Diodor.  xix.  62. 
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The  arrival  of  Aristodemus  in  Peloponnesus  had 
re*animated  the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Poly- 
sperchon),  against  whom  Kassander  was  again 
obliged  to  bring  his  full  forces  from  Macedonia. 
Though  successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos, 
Orchomenus,  and  other  places,  Kassander  was  not 
able  to  crush  him,  and  presently  thought  it  prudent 
to  gain  him  over.  He  offered  to  him  the  separate 
government  of  Peloponnesus,  though  in  subordina- 
tion to  himself:  Alexander  accepted  the  offer,  be- 
coming Kassander's  ally^ — and  carried  on  war, 
jointly  with  him,  against  Aristodemus,  with  vary- 
ing success,  until  he  was  presently  assassinated 
by  some  private  enemies.  Nevertheless  his  widow 
Kratesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still 
maintained  herself  in  considerable  force  at  Sikyon*. 
Kassander's  most  obstinate  enemies  were  the  Mto» 
lians,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  formal  mention  as 
a  substantive  confederacy^.  These  ^tolians  became 
the  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  had  been  before  of 
Polysperchon,  extending  their  predatory  ravages 
even  as  far  as  Attica.  Protected  against  foreign 
garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude  and  fierce  habits, 
partly  by  their  mountainous  territory,  they  were 
almost  the  only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free. 
Kassander  tried  to  keep  them  in  check  through 
their  neighbours  the  Akamanians,  whom  he  induced 
to  adopt  a  more  concentrated  habit  of  residence, 
consolidating  their  numerous  petty  townships  into  a 
few  considerable  towns, — Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agri- 

>  Diodor.  xix.  63,  64.  -  Diodor.  xix.  62,  6?. 

•  Diodor.  xix.  66,  'Apun^brifios,  iirl  rod  koivov  t&v  hlr^Xnv 
buuuo\oyrf<rdfi€Pos,  wpovrpiyjraTo  rh  nXrj^  PmjBeTv  Tots  *ApTiy6vov 
vpayiuuTiV,  &c. 

2  k2 
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against 
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nium — convenient  posts  for  Macedonian  garrisons. 
He  also  made  himself  master  of  Leukas,  Apollonia, 
and  EpidamnuSy  defeating  the  lUyrian  king  Glau- 
kias,  so  that  his  dominion  now  extended  across  from 
the  Thermaic  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf*.  His  general 
Philippus  gained  two  important  victories  over  the 
iEtolians  and  Epirots,  forcing  the  former  to  relin- 
quish some  of  their  most  accessible  towns ^. 

The  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a 
material  diminution ,  by  the  successful  and  perma- 
nent establishment  which  Seleukus  now  acquired  in 
Babylonia;  from  which  event  the  era  of  the  succeed- 
ing Seleukidae  takes  its  origin.  In  Greece,  however, 
Antigonus  gained  ground  on  Kassander.  He  sent 
thither  his  nephew  Ptolemy  with  a  large  force  to 
liberate  the  Greeks,  or  in  other  words,  to  expel  the 
Kassandrian  garrisons ;  while  he  at  the  same  time 
distracted  Kassander's  attention  by  threatening  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  and  invade  Macedonia.  This 
Ptolemy  (not  the  Egyptian)  expelled  the  soldiers 
of  Kassander  from  Euboea,  Bceotia,  and  Phokis. 
Chalkis  in  Euboea  was  at  this  time  the  chief  mili- 
tary station  of  Kassander ;  Thebes  (which  he  had 
recently  re-established)  was  in  alliance  with  him ; 
but  the  remaining  Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to 
him.  Ptolemy,  having  taken  Chalkis — the  citizens 
of  which  he  conciHated  by  leaving  them  without 
any  garrison — together  with  Oropus,  Eretria,  and 
Karystus — entered  Attica  and  presented  himself 
before  Athens.     So  much  disposition  to  treat  with 

*  Diodor.  xix.  67,  68 ;  Justin,  xv.  2.  See  Brandstater,  Geachichte  dcs 
.Etolischen  VoUies  und  Bundes,  p.  178  (Berlin,  1844). 

*  Diodor.  xix.  74. 
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bim  was  manifested  in  the  city,  that  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by  pretending 
to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch, 
Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Leukas,  found  means, 
assisted  by  an  armament  from  Korkyra,  to  drive 
out  Kassander's  garrisons,  and  to  escape  from  his 
dominion  ^  The  affairs  of  Antigonus  were  now 
prospering  in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  thrown  i 

back  by  the  discontent  and  treachery  of  his  ad-  ' 

ntiiral  Telesphorus,  who  seized  Elis  and  even  plun- 
dered the  sacred  treasures  of  Olympia.  Ptolemy 
presently  put  him  down,  and  restored  these  trea- 
sures to  the  God*. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  b.c.3ii. 
between  Antigonus,  on  one  side — and  Kassander,  bemtenlhe 
Ptolemy  (the  Egyptian)  and  Lysimachus,  on  the  ^^"'&®- 
other,  whereby  the  supreme  command  ih  Mace-  Grecian 
donia  was  guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  ma-  guaranteed         i 
turity  of  Alexander  son  of  Roxana ;  Thrace  being  aii'TL^/ 
at  the  same  time  assured   to  Lysimachus,  Egypt  Jo'at^atr'* 
to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus.  ^g^^JJf,^"*^ 
It  was  at  the  same  time  covenanted  by  all,  that  the 
Hellenic  cities  should  be  free^.     Towards  the  exe- 
cution of  this  last  clause,  however,  nothing  was 
actually  done.     Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  treaty 
had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire  Kassander  , 

with   increased  jealousy  about   Roxana   and    her  i 

child  ;  both  of  whom  (as  has  been  already  stated)  I 

he  caused  to  be  secretly  assassinated  soon  after-  , 

wards,  by  the  governor  Glaukias,  in  the  fortress  of 

»  Diodor.  xix.  77,  78,  89.  «  Diodor.  xix.  87. 

>  Diodor.  xix.  105. 
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Amphipolis,  where  they  had  been  coDfined\    The 
forces  of  Antigonus,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still 
remained  in  Greece.     But  this  general  presently 
(310  B.C.)    revolted   from  Antigonus,  and  placed 
them  in  cooperation  with  Kassander ;  while  Pto- 
lemy of  Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  con- 
travened the  treaty  by  garrisoning  various  Grecian 
cities,  renewed   the  war   and  the   triple   alliance 
against  him^ 
Poiytper.         Polysphcrchou, — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
Lpousestbe  local  domiuion  over  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
SfS"*"  with  a  military  force  distributed  in  Mess^nA  and 
Ai«a"l^der^  othcr  towus^ — was  uow  encouraged  by  Antigonus 
ag«n»t        to  espouse  the  cause  of  Herakles  (son  of  Alexander 

Kassander.  *       .  t  ■  •  i> 

He  enters  by  Barsmc),  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 

mict  ^Th  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Kassander.   This  young 

MMj^iM^tes  prince  Herakles,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 

the  young  gg^j  jq  Grcccc  from  Pcrgamus  in  Asia,  and  bis 

princCi  ana  *-'  ' 

**!^S*^'  pretensions  to  the  throne  were  assisted  not  only  by 
ruler  of  a  Considerable  party  in  Macedonia  itself,  but  also 
Greyer  by  the  ^tolians.  Polysperchon  invaded  Mace- 
donia, with  favourable  prospects  of  establishing  the 
young  prince ;  yet  he  thought  it  advantageous  to 
accept  treacherous  propositions  from  Kassander, 
who  oflfered  to  him  partnership  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Macedonia,  with  an  independent  army  and  do- 
minion  in  Peloponnesus.  Polysperchon,  tempted 
by  these  offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  He« 
rakles,  and  withdrew  his  army  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  he  found  such  unexpected  opposition, 
in  his  march  through  Bceotia,  from  Boeotians  and 

>  Diodor.  xix.  105.  ^  Diodor.  xx.  19. 

'  MessSn^  was  garrisoned  by  Polysperchon  (Diodor.  six.  64). 
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Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Lokris*  (309  B.C.).  From  this 
time  forward,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  he  com- 
manded  in  Southern  Greece  as  subordinate  ally  or 
partner  of  Kassander*;  whose  Macedonian  domi- 
nion^ thus  confirmed,  seems  to  have  included  Akar- 
nania  and  Amphilochia  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
together  with  the  town  of  Ambrakia  itself,  and  a 
supremacy  over  many  of  the  Epirots« 

The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  fol*  b.c.  sos. 
lowed  by  that  of  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  ^^l""^ 
the  Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip   and  Olym-  Kieopatr., 
pias.     She  had  been  for  some  time  at   Sardis^  vWingVe- 
nominally  at   liberty,   yet   under  watch   by  the  ArexanLr 
governor,  who  received   his  orders  from  Antigo*  ^^y^^X^ 
nus ;  she  was  now  preparing  to  quit  that  place,  for  «^"^ 
the  purpose  of  joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of 
becoming  his  wife.   She  had  been  invoked  as  auxi* 
liary,   or  courted  in  marriage,  by  several  of  the 
great  Macedonian  chiefs,  without  any  result.   Now, 
however,  Antigonus,  afraid  of  the  influence  which 
her  name  might  throw  into  the  scale  of  his  rival 
Ptolemy,  caused  her  to  be  secretly  murdered  as 
she  was  preparing  for  her  departure ;  throwing  the 
blame  of  the  deed  on  some  of  her  women,  whom 
he  punished  with  death^.     All    the   relatives  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (except  Thessalonikd  wife  of 
Kassander,  daughter  of  Philip   by  a  Tbessalian 

'  Diodor.  xx.  28 ;  Trogus  Pompeitu — Proleg.  ad  Justin,  xv. ;  Justin, 
XT.  2. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  100-103 ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6.  King  Pyrrhui  was  of 
npoy6v<av  df\  btbovktvK&rmv  MaKtb6(Ti — at  least  this  was  the  reproach  of 
Lysimachns  (Phitaroh,  Pyrrhus,  12). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  37 :  compare  Justin,  ami.  6;  xiy.  1. 
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mistress)  thus  successively  perished,  and  all  by  the 

orders  of  one  or  other  among  his  principal  officers. 

The  imperial  family,  with  the  prestige  of  its  name, 

thus  came  to  an  end. 
E^Tfn''^       Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a 
Greece—     powerful  armamcut.     He  acquired  possession  of 

after  fome      *^  ^  sr 

successes,     the  important  cities — Sikyon  and  Corinth — which 
eludes  a      were  handed  over  to  him  by  Kratesipolis,  widow  of 
J^JlJe^.   Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon,     He  then  made 
ofS!e  Gr"  known  by  proclamation  his  purpose  as  a  liberator, 
cun  cities,    inviting  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  cities  them- 
selves against  the  garrisons  of  Kassander.     From 
3ome  be  received  encouraging  answers  and  pro* 
mises;  but  none  of  them  made  any  movement, 
or  seconded  him  by  armed   demonstrations.    He 
thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  Kassander  and  retire  from  Greece,  leaving 
however  secure  garrisons  in  Sikyon  and  Corinth\ 
The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame  and  pass- 
ive.    Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defence, 
and  averse  to  auxiliary  eflforts,  which  brought  upon 
them  enmity  without  any  prospect  of  advantage^ 
they  awaited  only  the  turns  of  foreign  interference 
and  the  behests  of  the  potentates  around  them. 
9.0.307.  The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however, 

was  in  the  following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock 
than  it  had  ever  yet  encountered — by  the  sudden 
invasion  of  Demetrius  called  Poliorketes,  son  of 
Antigonus.  This  young  prince,  sailing  from  Ephe- 
sus  with  a  formidable  armament,  contrived  to  con- 
ceal his  purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Peiraeus  (on  the  26th  of  the 

'  Diodor.  xx.  37. 
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month  Thargelion — May)  without  expectation,  or  sudden 

/•  1  •      /I  1     .  .1  amval  of 

resistance  from  any  one ;  his  fleet  being  mistaken  Demetrius 
for  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.     The  Phale-  in**Peir^lS! 
rean  Demetrius,  taken  unawares,  and  attempting  nuL'^t!" 
too  late  to  guard  the  harbour,  found  himself  com-  fo^^^"**^ 
pelled  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  Demetrius 
to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  while  Diony-  retires  to 
sins,  the  Kassandrian  governor,  maintained  him-  c^u^eof 
self  with  his  garrison  in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  JJ^d'Me^** 
army  competent  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field.  8*^ 
This  accomplished  Phalerean,  who  had  administered 
for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the  force  of 
Kassander,  now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at 
Athens  overthrown,  and  even  his  personal  safety  en- 
dangered.  He  with  other  Athenians  went  as  envoys 
on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain  what  terms  would 
be  granted.     The  young  prince  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed, that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father  An- 
tigonus  and  himself  to  restore  and  guarantee  to  the 
Athenians    unqualified    freedom    and    autonomy. 
Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw  that  bis 
internal  opponents,  condemned  as  they  had  been  to 
compulsory  silence  during  the  last  ten  years,  would 
now  proclaim  themselves  with  irresistible  violence, 
so  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  except  in  re- 
treat.    He  accordingly  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.     The  Athenians  in  the   city  declared  in 
favour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  ;  who  however  re- 
fused to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should  have  be- 
sieged and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara, 
with  their  Kassandrian  garrisons.     In  a  short  time 
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he  accomplished  both  these  objects.   Indeed  energy, 

skill,  and   effective  use  of  engines,  in  besieging 

fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  conspicuoas 

features  in  his  character ;  procuring  for  him  the 

surname  whereby  he  is  known  to  history.      He 

proclaimed  the  Megarians  free,   levelling  to  the 

ground  the  fortifications  of  Munychia,  as  an  earnest 

to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for 

the  future  from  all  foreign  garrison  ^ 

B.C.307.  After  these    successes,   Demetrius    Poliorketes 

Demetrius    made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Athens.     He  an- 

enten        uounccd  to  the  pcoplc,  iu  formal  assembly,  that 

^*SSiph!°    they  were  now  again  a  free  democracy,  liberated 

ISIuT^fA   from  all  dominion  either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or 

miset  resto- 

radon  of     oligarchs  at  home.     He  also  promised  thetn  a  far* 
mocracy.      ther  boou  from  his  father  Antigonus  and  himself— 
g^t  votes    150,000  medimni  of  corn  for  distribution,  and  sbip- 
pl^b?    timber  in  quantity  sufficient  for  constructing  100 
^^*^®"    triremes.    Both  these  announcements  were  received 
S^^w    ^^^^  grateful  exultation.     The  feehngs  of  the  people 
new  Atbe-   wcrc  testified  not  merely  in  votes  of  thanks  and  ad- 
created,      miration  towards  the  young  conqueror,  but  also  in 
effusions  of  unmeasured  and  exorbitant  flattery. 
Stratokles  (who  has  already  been  before  us  as  one 
of  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian 
affair)  with  others  exhausted  their  invention  in  de* 
vising  new  varieties  of  compliment  and  adulation. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  proclaimed  to  be 
not  only  kings,  but  Gods  and  Saviours:  a  high 
priest  of  these  Saviours  was  to  be  annually  chosen, 

>  Philochor.  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot ;  Diodor.  xx.  45,  46 ;  Plutareb, 
Demetiitu,  8,  9.  The  occupatioii  of  Peinem  by  Demetriot  Polk)riM(«i 
ii  rekted  lotnewhat  differtntly  by  Polymiui,  !▼.  7i  6. 
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after  whom  each  successive  year  was  to  be  named 
(instead  of  being  named  after  the  first  of  the  nine 
Archons,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the 
dates  of  decrees  and  contracts  commemorated  ;  the 
month  Munychion  was  re-named  as  Demetrion — 
two  new  tribes,  to  be  called  Antigonis  and  Deme- 
trias,  were  constituted  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
ten : — the  annual  senate  was  appointed  to  con- 
sist of  600  members  instead  of  500 ;  the  portraits 
and  exploits  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  to 
be  woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus  and  AthSnd, 
into  the  splendid  and  voluminous  robe  periodically 
carried  in  procession,  as  an  offering  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival ;  the  spot  of  ground  where  Deme- 
trius had  alighted  from  his  chariot,  was  consecrated 
with  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Katsebates  or  the  Descender.  Several  other  simi- 
lar votes  were  passed,  recognizing,  and  worshiping 
as  Gods,  the  Saviours  Antigonus  and  Demetrius. 
Nay,  we  are  told  that  temples  or  altars  were  voted 
to  Phila-Aphrodit6,  in  honour  of  Phila  wife  of 
Demetrius ;  and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  his 
two  mistresses,  Leeena  and  Lamia*  Altars  are  said 
to  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Adeimantus  and 
others,  his  convivial  companions  or  batterers \  At 
the  same  time  the  numerous  statues,  which  had 
been  erected  in  honour  of  the  Phalerean  Deme- 
trius during  his  decennial  government,  were 
overthrown,  and  some  of  them  even  turned  to 
ignoble  purposes^  in  order  to  cast  greater  scorn 
upon  the  past  ruler*.     The  demonstrations  of  ser-> 

>  Plutarch,  Demetriuif  9-11 1  Diodor.  xx.  47 1  Demoduures  i^.  Athe- 
nseum,  vi.  p.  253. 
'  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  77*    Among  the  numerous  literary  worka  (all 
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vile  flattery  at  Athens,  towards  Demetrius  Polior- 

ketes,  were  in  fact  so  extravagantly  overdone,  that 

he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  them, 

and  to  have  expressed  contempt  for  these  degenerate 

Athenians  of  his  own  time^ 

B.C.S07.  In   reviewing  such   degrading  proceedings,  wc 

^^t^d  ^^®*  recollect  that  thirty-one  years  had  now  elapsed 

•entiment     sincc  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  that  during  all 

to  Athens,  ^ 

during  tht  this  time  the  Athenians  had  been  under  the  prao 
yean.  ^  tical  asccndcncy,  and  constantly  augmenting  press- 
ure, of  foreign  potentates.  The  sentiment  of  this 
dependence  on  Macedonia  had  been  continually 
strengthened  by  all  the  subsequent  events — by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  subse- 
quent overwhelming  conquests  of  Alexander — ^by 
the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  Lamian  war,  the 
slaughter  of  the  free-spoken  orators,  the  death  of 
the  energetic  military  leaders,  and  the  deportation 
of  Athenian  citizens — lastly,  by  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Peirseus  or 
Munychia.  By  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
the  other  leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period, 
submission  to  Macedonia  had  been  inculcated  as  a 
virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been 
effaced  or  denounced  as  a  mischievous  dream,  ^e 
fifteen  years  between  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war 
and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  (322-307 
B.C.),  had  witnessed  no  free  play,  nor  public  dis- 
cussion and  expression,  of  conflicting  opinions; 
the  short  period  during  which  Phokion  was  con- 

loit)  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  one  wu  entitled  *A^ku#v  Koradpoii^ 
(ib.  V.  82). 
»  Dcmochares  ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  263. 
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demned  must  be  excepted,  but  that  lasted  only 
long  enough  to  give  room  for  the  outburst  of  a 
preconceived  but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  this  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half 
had  been  an  aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  gene- 
ration of  Athenians  had  grown  up,  accustomed  to 
an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How  few 
of  those  who  received  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  had 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  or  listened 
to  the  stirring  exhortations  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
war  which  preceded  that  disaster  M  Of  the  citizens 
who  yet  retained  courage  and  patriotism  to  struggle 
again  for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
how  many  must  have  perished  with  Leosthenes  in 
the  Lamian  war !  The  Athenians  of  307  b.c.  had 
come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and  Hellas  gene- 
rally, as  dependent  first  on  Kassander,  next  on  the 
possible  intervention  of  his  equally  overweening 
rivals,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  &c.  If 
they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  one  potentate,  it  could 
only  be  by  the  protectorate  of  another.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  self-reliance  and  autonomy  had 
fled  ;  the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force, 
furnished  by  confederate  and  co-operating  cities, 
had  been  superseded  by  the  spectacle  of  vast  stand- 
ing armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of  Alexander  and 
of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  b.c),  when  the  Lace- 
daemonians expelled  the  despot  Hippias  and  his 
mercenaries  from  Athens,  there  sprang  up  at  once 

^  Tacitus^  Annal.  i.  3.  "  Juniores  post  Actiacam  victoriam,  senioret 
plerique  inter  bella  ciyium,  nati :  quotusquisque  reliquus,  qui  rempubli- 
cam  vidisset?" 
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cootrmttof  among  the  Athenian  people  a  forward  and  devoted 
proclaimed  patriotism,  which  made  them  willing  to  brave,  and 
Demetrint  Competent  to  avert,  all  dangers  in  defence  of  their 
^ihaaIm  newly-acquired  liberty  ^  At  that  time,  the  enemies  by 
e»^?onof  ^^^^  they  were  threatened,  were  Lacedaemonians, 
Hippias.  Thebans,i£ginetans,Chalkidian8,  and  thelike  (fortbe 
Persian  force  did  not  present  itself  until  after  some 
interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone,  but  Greece 
collectively).  These  hostile  forces,  though  superior 
in  number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of  Athens, 
were  yet  not  so  disproportionate  as  to  engender 
hopelessness  and  despair.  Very  different  were  the 
facts  in  307  b.c,  when  Demetrius  Poliorketes  re- 
moved the  Kassandrian  mercenaries  with  their 
fortress  Munychia,  and  proclaimed  Athens  free.  To 
maintain  that  freedom  by  their  own  strength'-in 
opposition  to  the  evident  superiority  of  organized 
force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one  or  more 
of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  military 
occupation, — was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have 
been  attempted  even  by  men  such  as  the  combatants 
of  Marathon  or  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles. 
**  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow  1 "  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to 
strike  it ;  and  the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  was  a  boon  dependent  upon  him  for  its 
extent  and  even  for  its  continuance.  The  Athenian 
assembly  of  that  day  was  held  under  his  army  as 
masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few  months 
before  under  the  controling  force  of  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius  together  with  the  Kassandrian  governor 
of  Munychia ;  and  the  most  fulsome  votes  of  adu- 

'  Herodotus,  y.  7S, 
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lation  proposed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
by  his  partisans,  though  perhaps  disapproved  by 
many,  would  hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  op- 
ponent. 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  opposition 
oppose  several  of  the  votes — the  nephew  of  Demo-  n^mV^ 
sthenes — ^Demochares ;  who  deserves  to  be  comme-  nc^^^  of 
morated  as  the  last  known  spokesman  of  free  Athe-  ^^«n»f«*e- 

*  neSy  to 

nian  citizenship.     We  know  only  that  such  were  these  ob. 

,  fequioui 

his  general  politics,  and  that  his  opposition  to  the  pubuc 
obsequious  rhetor  Stratokles  ended  in  banishment,  ^  '"^ 
four  years  afterwards  ^  He  appears  to  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  general  during  this  period 
— to  have  been  active  in  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations and  military  equipment  of  the  city — and  to 
have  been  employed  in  occasional  missions^. 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  Demetrius 
by  impeachment  against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  condemned 
other  leading  partisans  of  the  late  Kassandrian  '" 
government.     He  and  many  others  had  already 
gone  into  voluntary  exile  ;  when  their  trials  came  "^^^J^ 
on,  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  all  were  con*  ceased 
demned  to  death.    But  all  those  who  remained,  and  Lykurgus. 
presented  themselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted^ ;  so 
little  was  there  of  reactionary  violence  on  this  oc- 
casion.    Stratokles  also  proposed  a  decree,  com- 
memorating the  orator  Lykurgus  (who  had  been 
dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  an  honorary 
inscription,  and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  the  Pry-< 
taneum  to  his  eldest  surviving  descendant^.   Among 

>  Plutarch*  Demetr.  24. 

*  Polybiui,  xii.  13 1  Decretum  apud  Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  OraU.  p.  851. 

*  Philochori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionya.  Hal.  p.  636. 

*  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p,  842-852.  Lykurgua  at  his  death  (about 
324  B.C.)  left  three  sons,  who  are  said,  shortly  after  his  death,  to  have 


sence. 

Honourable 

commemo- 
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Rettricave 
Uw  patted 
•gaintt  the 
philoto- 
phert — 
they  all 
leave 
Athent. 
The  Uw  it 
repealed 
next  year, 
and  the 
philoto- 
phert  re- 
turn to 
Athent. 


those  who  accompanied  the  Phalerean  Demetrius 
into  exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logographer  Deinarchus. 
The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and 
of  Kassander  also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theo* 
phrastus,  seems  to  have  been  one  main  cause  which 
occasioned  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  law  against 
the  liberty  of  philosophising.  It  was  decreed,  on  the 
proposition  of  a  citizen  named  Sophokles,  that  no 
philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  school  or 
teach,  except  under  special  sanction  obtained  from 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  and  people.  Such  was  the 
disgust  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  new 
restriction^  that  all  the  pMlosophers  with  one  ac- 
cord left  Athens.  This  spirited  protest,  against 
authoritative  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  philosophy 
and  teaching,  found  responsive  sympathy  among 
the  Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and 
professors  was  in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark 

been  prosecuted  by  Menesechmus,  and  put  in  prison  {*'  handed  orer  to 
the  Eleven  ").  But  Tbrasykles,  supported  by  Demokles,  stood  forward 
on  their  behalf;  and  Demosthenes,  then  in  banishment  at  Troexen, 
wrote  emphatic  remonstrances  to  the  Athenians  against  such  unworthy 
treatment  of  the  sons  of  a  distinguished  patriot.  Aocordin^y  the 
Athenians  soon  repented  and  released  them. 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842.  The 
third  of  the  so-called  Demosthenic  Epistles  purports  to  be  the  letter 
written  on  this  subject  by  Demosthenes. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus  (whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to,  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not 
last  long ;  for  in  the  next  page  of  the  very  same  Plutarchian  life  (p.  843), 
an  account  is  given  of  the  family  of  Lykurgus,  which  was  ancient  and 
sacerdotal ;  and  it  is  there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his  death  fully 
sustained  the  dignified  position  of  the  family. 

On  what  ground  they  were  accused,  we  cannot  make  out  Accord- 
ing to  the  Demosthenic  epistle  (which  epistles  I  have  before  stated  that 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  authentic),  it  was  upon  some  allegation,  which, 
if  vaUd  at  all,  ought  to  have  been  urged  against  Lykurgus  himself  du- 
ring his  life  (p.  14/7, 1478) ;  but  Lykurgus  had  been  always  honourably 
acquitted,  and  always  held  thoroughly  estimable,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (p.  1475). 
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of  dignity  Still  remaining  to  them — when  their  power 
had  become  extinct,  and  when  even  their  independ- 
ence and  free  constitution  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation 
for  young  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to 
visit  Athens.  Accordingly,  a  year  had  hardly  passed, 
when  Philon,  impeaching  Sophokles  the  author  of 
the  law,  under  the  Graphs  Paranom6n,  prevailed  on 
the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn  him 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being 
thus  repealed,  the  philosophers  returned'.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Demochares  stood  forward  as  one  of 
its  advocates ;  defending  Sophokles  against  the  ac- 
cuser Philon.  From  scanty  notices  remaining  of 
the  speech  of  Demochares,  we  gather  that,  while 
censuring  the  opinions  no  less  than  the  characters  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more  bitterly 
their  pupils,  as  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious, 
violent,  and  treacherous  men.  He  cited  by  name 
several  among  them,  who  had  subverted  the  freedom 
of  their  respective  cities,  and  committed  gross  out- 
rages against  their  fellow-citizens^. 

Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  38.  It  is  probably  to  this  return  of  the  philoso- 
phers that  the  <f>vydd(av  Kadobos  mentioned  by  Philochorus,  as  fore- 
shadowed by  the  omen  in  the  Acropolis,  alludes  (Philochorus,  Frag. 
145,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  637). 

*  See  the  few  fragments  of  Demochares  collected  in  Fragmenta  Hi- 
storicorum  Grsecorum,  ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  445,  with  the  notes  of  Carl 
Miiller. 

See  likewise  Athenseus,  xiii.  610,  with  the  fragment  from  the  comic 
writer  Alexis.  It  is  there  stated  that  Lysimachus  also,  king  of  Thi'ace, 
had  banished  the  philosophers  from  his  dominions. 

Demochares  might  find  (besides  the  persons  named  in  Athense.  v.  21 5, 
xi.  508)  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils  of  Plato  and  Isokrates  who 
had  been  atrocious  and  sanguinary  tyrants  in  their  native  cities — see 
the  case  of  Klearchus  of  Herakleia,  Memnon  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224. 
cap.  1.    Chion  and  Leonides,  the  two  young  citizens  who  slew  Klear* 

VOL.  XII.  2  L 
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B.C.307.     in  Asia,  to  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  peoplci  and 

D^etriw^  communicate  the  recent  complimentary  votes.   An* 

Poiiorketcs.  tigouus  uot  ouly  leceivcd  them  graciously,  but  seat 

tfege  of      to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  made  by  his 

Gaiia^t'and  SOU,  a  large  present  of  150,000  raedimni  of  wheat « 

T^^lt    with  timber  sufficient  for  100  ships.     He  at  the 

dtuent.      same  time  directed  Demetrius  to  convene  at  Atbeiis 

a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allied  Grecian  cities, 

where  resolutions  might  be  taken  for  the  commoa 

interests  of  Grreece^     It  was  his  interest  at  this 

moment  to  raise  up  a  temporary  self-sustaining 

authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  upholdiag 

the  alliance  with  himself,  during  the  absence  of 

Demetrius;  whom  he  was  compelled  to  summon 

into  Asia  with  his  army — requiring  his  services  for 

the  war  against  Ptolemy  in  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Deme« 
trius — 1.   In  victorious  operations  near  CypruSi 
defeating  Ptolemy  and  making  himself  master  of 
that  island  ;  after  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt — by  Lysimacbus,  in 
Thrace — and  by  Seleukus  in  Babylonia,  Mesopota- 
mia, and  Syria ^ — thus  abolishing  even  the  titular 
remembrance  of  Alexander's  family.     2.  In  an  un* 
successful  invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  seSi  re* 
pulsed  with  great  loss.    3.  In  the  siege  of  Rhodes. 
The  brave  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  island  re- 

chu8»  and  who  perished  in  endeavouring  to  liberate  their  eonntiy'- 
were  also  pupils  of  Plato  (Justin,  xvi.  5).  In  fact,  aspiring  joutki,  of 
all  varieties  of  purpose,  were  likely  to  seek  this  mode  of  improvementr 
Alexander  the  Great,  too,  the  very  impersonation  of  subduing  force,  hit 
been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle. 

^  IKodor.  zx.  46. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  53;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  18. 
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iisted  for  more  than  a  year  the  most  strenuous  at* 
tacks  and  the  most  formidable  siege-equipments  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes.  All  their  efforts  however 
would  hare  been  vain  had  they  not  been  assisted  by 
large  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Kassander.  Such  are  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  even  the  most  resolute  andinteU 
ligent  Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circumscribed 
sphere  of  autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  ter- 
minated by  a  compromise ;  the  Rhodians  submitted 
to  enrol  themselves  as  allies  of  Demetrius,  yet  under 
proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy  \  Towards  the 
latter  they  carried  their  grateful  devotion  so  far,  as 
to  erect  a  temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemseum,  and 
to  worship  him  (under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of 
Ammon)  as  a  God^.  Amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals 
through  which  Grecian  cities  were  now  condemned 
to  steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  the 
giant*republic  of  Rome — the  Rhodians  conducted 
their  political  affairs  with  greater  prudence  and 
dignity  than  any  other  Grecian  city.    * 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  B-csor-- 
Greece  to  Cyprus,  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  ^^^^'  ^ 
renewed  the  war  in  Peloponnesus  and  its  neigh^  longed 
bourhood^.     We  make  out  no  particulars  respect-  uui^te 
ing  this  war.    The  iEtolians  were  in  hostility  with  w^/" 
Athens,  and  committed  annoying  depredations\  The  ^Sl^^er. 


1  Diodoif*  XX.  99.  Probably  this  proviso  extended  alio  to  Lyiimaefaitfi 
nd  Kaitander  (both  of  whom  had  assiited  Rhodes)  as  well  as  to  Pto- 
Itttiy'^'thoiigh  Diodonis  does  not  expressly  say  so. 

>  Diodor.  zz.  100.  *  Diodor.  xx.  100. 

^  Thai  tbi^tolianl  were  jUst  now  moit  vexatious  enemies  to  Atheniy 

2  l2 
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fleet  of  Athens,  repaired  or  increased  by  the  timber 
received  from  Antigonus,  was  made  to  famish 
thirty  quadriremes  to  assist  Demetrius  in  Cyprus, 
and  was  employed  in  certain  operations  near  the 
island  of  Araorgos,  wherein  it  suflFered  defeat  ^  Bat 
we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of  the 
war,  except  that  Kassander  gained  ground  upon 
the  Athenians,  and  that  about  the  beginning  of 
303  B.C.  he  was  bloekading  or  threatening  to 
blockade,  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid 
of  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who,  having  recently 
concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  Rhodians, 
came  again  across  from  Asia,  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  array,  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia*.  He  was  received 
at  Athens  with  demonstrations  of  honour  equal  or 
superior  to  those  which  had  marked  his  previous 
visit.  He  seems  to  have  passed  a  year  and  a  half, 
partly  at  Athens,  partly  in  military  operations  car- 
ried successfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece.  He 
compelled  the  Boeotians  to  evacuate  the  Euboean 
city  of  Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with 
Kassander.  He  drove  that  prince  out  of  Attica — 
expelled  his  garrisons  from  the  two  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Attica, — Phyl6  and  Panaktum — and  pur- 
sued him  as  far  as  Thermopylae.     He  captured,  or 

may  be  seen  by  the  Ithyphallic  ode  addressed  to  Demetrius  PoliorkeleB 
(Aihenasus,  vi.  p.  253). 

*'  Diodor.  xx.  50;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  11.  In  reference  to  this  defeat 
near  Amorgos,  Stratokles  (the  complaisant  orator  who  moved  the  toles 
of  flattery  towards  Demetrius  and  Antigonus)  is  said  to  have  announced 
it  first  as  a  victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Presendy  evidences 
of  the  defeat  arrived,  and  the  people  were  angry  wiA  Stratokks. 
**  What  harm  has  happened  to  you  ?  (replied  he) — have  you  not  had  two 
days  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction?"  This  is  at  any  rate  a  very  good 
story.  *  Diodor.  ix.  100 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  25. 
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obtained  by  bribing  the  garrisons,  the  important 
towns  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sikyon ;  mastering 
also  jEgium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  (except 
Mantineia),  and  various  other  towns  in  Pelopon- 
ne8us\  He  celebrated,  as  president,  the  great 
festival  of  the  Heraea  at  Argos  ;  on  which  occasion 
he  married  Deidameia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young 
king  of  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on  the  Sikyonians 
to  transfer  to  a  short  distance  the  site  of  their  city, 
conferring  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Deme- 
trias*.  At  a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth 
under  his  own  letters  of  invitation,  he  received 
by  acclamation  the  appointment  of  leader  or  Em- 
peror of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred 
on  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his 
attacks  as  far  as  Leukas  and  Korkyra.  The  greater 
part  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  either  occu- 
pied by  his  garrisons,  or  enlisted  among  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these 
successes,  that  he  sent  envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting 
peace  from  Antigonus ;  who,  however,  elate  and 
full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any  ternts 
short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  thus 
driven  to  despair,  renewed  his  applications  to  Ly- 
simachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus.  All  these  princes 
felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power  and  dispositions 
of  Antigonus — and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic 
combination  to  put  him  down^. 

>  Diodor.  xx.  102,  103 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  23-25. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  102;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  25;  Pausanias,  ii.  7>  1.  The 
city  wag  withdrawn  partially  from  the  sea,  and  approximated  closely 
to  the  acropolis.  The  new  city  remained  permanently  ;  but  the  new 
name  Demetrias  gave  place  to  the  old  name  Sikyon. 

«  Diodor.  xx.  106. 
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B.0. 302-         Afteruniaterrupted  prosperity  in  Greec6|tbroiigb<> 
^^'     ,    out  the  summer  of  302  b.c,  Demetriua  returned 

Return  of  *  i        i?  o 

Demetrius    from  Leukas  to  Athens,  about  the  month  of  Sep** 

to^ Athens     tember,  near  the  time  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^ 

^phant'     He  was  welcomed  by  festive  processions,  hymns, 

J^CrabiT  P^ans,  choric   dances,  and  bacchanalian  ode^  of 

h^^S'^^!!*'  joyous  congratulation.     One  of  these  hymns  is  pre- 

dressed  to    gervcd,  suHg  by  a  chorus  of  Ithyphalli — masked 

revellers,  with  their  heads  and  arms  encircled  bj. 

wreaths, — clothed  in  white  tunics,  and  in  feminine 

garments  reaching  almost  to  the  feet^. 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and 
fears  prevalent  among  Athenians  of  that  day,  aod 
as  affording  a  measure  of  their  self-appreciation. 
It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian  dooumeots 
that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  prefect 
reality.  The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  God, 
boasts  that  two  of  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  of 
all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica  at  the  same 
moment — ^Demeter  (coming  for  the  season  of  her 
mysteries),  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite.  **To  thee  we  pray  (the  hymn  pro- 
ceeds) ;  for  other  Gods  are  either  afar  off--or  have 
no  ears — or  do  not  exist — or  care  nothing  about 
us ;  but  thee  we  see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or 
marble,  but  in  real  presence.  First  of  all  things, 
establish  peace;  for  thou  hast  the  power— and 
chastise  that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely 
over  Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece — the  uEtolian, 
who  (like  the  old  Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station 

'  That  he  returned  from  L«ukas  about  the  time  of  these  mysteries, 
is  attested  both  by  Demochares  and  by  the  IthyphaUic  ode  in  Atbe- 
naeus,  vi.  p.  253.    See  also  Duris  ap.  Athenee.  xii,  p,  53$. 

^  Semus  ap.  Athenieum,  xiv.  p.  622. 
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CD  the  rock  to  snatch  and  carry  away  our  persons, 
and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight.  At  all  times, 
the  ifitolians  robbed  their  neighbours ;  but  now, 
they  rob  far  as  well  as  near\'' 

Effusions  such  as   these,  while  displaying  un*  Heipieu 
measured  idolatry  and  subservience  towards  Deme-  the  Athe. 
trius,  are  yet  more  remarkable,  as  betraying  a  loss  dSl^'br 
of  force,  a  senility,  and  a  consciousness  of  defence-  ^'^^^^^^^w- 
less  and  degraded  position,  such  as  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  publicly  proclaimed  at  Athens.     It 
is  not  only  against  the  foreign  potentates  that  the 
Athenians    avow  themselves    incapable    of    self- 
defence,  but  even  against   the   incursions  of  the 
^tolians, — ^Greeks  like  themselves,  though  war- 
like, rude,  and  restless*.     When  such  were  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  once  the  most  daring,  confident, 
and  organizing — and  still  the  most  intelligent — in 

>  Ath0ii«U8,  tL  p.  263. 

^AXXoi  fi€v  1j  fiQKpaif  yitp  anixovinv  dtoi^ 

5  ovK  t\ovinv  iyra, 
fj  oIk  tl&iv,  fj  ov  npoaexovciv  ^fjuy  Mi  cv 

ai  dc  wapMt  dp&fity, 
ov  ^vkivov,  ovbk  \i6wov,  dXX*  aKr]6ev6v, 

Evx^fJLfcBa  d^  <roi 
np&Tov  flip  tlpTivrjp  ntnrja-ov,  <l>[KTaTt, 

Kvpios  yap  el  av, 
T17V  d*  ovxJL  Qfjfiav,  aXX*  oXi^f  rrjs  *TSX\6dos, 

2<f}iyya  TrMpucparovaay, 
AlTvik6£  Boris  tnl  wirpas  Ka0rffi9¥os, 

&<nrtp  fi  vaXaia, 
r^  a^fxaff  fiiiS>v  wavr  dpapirda-as  4^^pti, 

KOVK  e^tt  fidxtirBai' 
AlTtaikucbv  yap  dpnafrai  rd  rS>v  irtKaSf 

wvi  di  Koi  rd  v6pp<A — 
/AoXtora  pAv  d^  KSKoirov  avrhv  tl  dc  f»7, 

O^dtTToOv  nv  f 5pf, 
rri¥  ^<f>iyya  ravrrfy  Saris  Ij  KaraKprjp.vt9i, 

tj  owIpop  iroi^<rffi. 
'  Compare  PamaniM,  lii.  7>  4. 
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B.C.  301. 

IdolaUy  of 
Demetrius 
at  Athens. 
He  is  ini- 
tiated in 
the  Eleu- 
•inian 
mysteries, 
out  of  the 
regular 
feason. 


Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the  GredtB 
as  a  separate  nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close—* 
and  that  from  henceforward  they  must  become 
merged  in  one  or  other  of  the  stronger  curredts 
that  snrronnd  them. 

After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  sotne 
months  in  enjoyment  and  luxury  at  Athens.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  being  considered  as 
the  guest  of  the  Goddess  Ath6n6.  But  his  dissolute 
habits  provoked  the  louder  comments,  from  being 
indulged  in  such  a  domicile ;  while  the  violences 
which  he  offered  to  beautiful  youths  of  good  family 
led  to  various  scenes  truly  tragical.  The  subser* 
vient  manifestations  of  the  Athenians  towards  hiin, 
however,  continued  unabated.  It  is  even  affirmed, 
that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  something  which 
he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal  decree,  on 
the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  declaring  that  every 
thing  which  Demetrius  might  command  was  holy 
in  regard  to  the  Gods  and  just  in  regard  to  men'. 
The  banishment  of  Demochares  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  comments  upon 
this  decree*.     In  the  month  Munychion  (April) 

>  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

^  Such  is  the  statement  of  Phitarch  (Demetr.  24) ;  but  it  seems  not 
in  hannoDy  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary  decree,  passed  in  2/2  b.c, 
after  the  death  of  Demochares,  commemorating  his  merits  by  a  statue, 
&c.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850).  It  is  there  recited  that  Demo- 
chares rendered  services  to  Athens  (fortifying' and  arming  the  city,  con- 
cluding peace  and  alliance  with  the  Bceotians,  &c.)  cVi  rov  TrrpofTovs 
TToXc/iov,  dvff  Idv  c^cVco-f  y  vir6  t«v  KardKvo'aPTtMf  Ti»  6rjfiay,  Ol  icora- 
XvaavTts  top  brjfiov  cannot  mean  either  Demetrius  Poliorketes»  or  Stra- 
tokles. Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  when  the  ''four  yeait'  war,** 
or  the  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  occurred.  Neither  the  discussioiL  of 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  302  B.C.,  and  Append,  p.  380),  nor  tha  diffeicBt 
hypothesis  of  Droysen,  are  satisfactory  on  this  point — see  CadMiiller's 
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Demetrius  mustered  his  forces  and  his  Grecian 
allies  for  a  march  into  Thessaly  against  Kassander; 
but  before  his  departure,  he  was  anxious  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  however 
not  the  regular  time  for  this  ceremony  ;  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  being  celebrated  in  February,  the  Greater 
in  September.  The  Athenians  overruled  the  diffi- 
culty  by  passing  a  special  vote,  enabling  him  to  be 
initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, the  preparatory  and  the  final  initiation, 
between  which  ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was 
habitually  required.  Accordingly,  he  placed  him* 
self  disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
received  both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the 
month  of  April,  immediately  before  his  departure 
from  Athens  ^ 

discussion  on  the  fragments  of  Demochares^  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  v.  ii. 
p.  446. 

*  Diodor.  XX.  110.  napabovs  oStf  avrbv  ^vottKov  rois  ieptvai,  koi  rrpo 
Trj$  apicrfUVTis  f}fi€pas  fxvrjBtls,  dvt{^€v^€P  €K  rS>v  ^A.di]vSiv. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Diodorus, 
and  if  a  simple  one ;  a  vote  was  passed  granting  special  licence  to  De- 
metrius, to  receive  the  mysteries  at  once,  though  it  was  not  the  ap- 
pointed season. 

Plutarch  (Deraetr.  26)  superadds  other  circumstances,  several  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than  reality.  Pythoddrus  the 
Daduch  or  Torch-bearer  of  the  Mysteries  stood  alone  in  his  protest 
against  any  celebration  of  the  ceremony  out  of  time  :  this  is  doubtless 
▼cry  credible.  Then  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  passed  de- 
crees, on  the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  that  the  month  Munychion 
should  be  called  Anthesterion.  This  having  been  done,  the  Lesser  My- 
steries were  celebrated,  in  which  Demetrius  was  initiated.  Next,  the 
Athenians  passed  another  decree,  to  the  effect,  that  the  month  Muny- 
chion should  be  called  Bofidromion — after  which,  the  Greater  Mysteries 
(which  belonged  to  the  latter  month)  were  forthwith  celebrated.  The 
comic  writer  Philippides  said  of  Stratokles,  that  he  had  compressed  the 
whole  year  into  one  single  month. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  by 
Philippides  or  some  other  witty  man,  of  the  simple  deicree  mentioned 
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B.C,  301. 

March  of 
Demetriuf 
Into  Thet- 
taly — he 
paHW  into 
Atiaand 
Joint  Anti* 
gonu»— 
great  battle 
oflptuty  in 
which  the 
Ibor  confe- 
derates 
oompletely 
defeat  Anti- 
gonut,  who 
ii  ilain,  and 
hb  Asiatic 
power 
broken  up 
and  par- 
titioned. 


Demetrius  conducted  into  Tbessaly  an  Mrmy  of 
56,000  men  ;  of  whom  25,000  were  Qrecian  allies 
— so  extensive  was  his  sway  at  this  moment  OYer 
the  Grecian  cities^  But  after  two  or  three  months 
of  hostilities,  partially  successful,  against  Kassaa- 
der,  he  was  summoned  into  Asia  by  Antigonus  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  formidable  army  of  the  allies 
— Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander. 
Before  retiring  from  Greece,  Demetrius  concluded 
a  truce  with  Kassander,  whereby  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
should  be  permanently  autonomous  and  free  from 
garrison  or  control.  This  stipulation  served  only 
as  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving  Greece ;  Deme* 
trius  had  little  expectation  that  it  would  be  ob- 
served\  In  the  ensuing  spring  was  fought  the  de* 
cisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c.  300),  by  Anti- 
gonus and  Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukos, 
and  Lysimachus;  with  a  large  army  and  many 
elephants  on  both  sides.  Antigonus  was  com- 
pletely defeated  and  slain,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
eighty  years.  His  Asiatic  dominion  was  broken 
up,  chiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty 
became  from  henceforward  ascendent,  from  the 

by  Diodonis — a  special  lioenoe  to  Demetrius  to  be  initiated  out  of  sea- 
son. Compare  another  pasnge  of  Philippides  against  Stratokles  (Plu- 
tarch, Demetr.  12). 

»  Diodor.  xx.  110.  , 

'  Diodor.  xx.  111.  It  must  have  been  probably  during  this  campftign 
that  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the  foundation  of  the  important  city 
of  Demetrias  on  the  Gulf  of  Magnesia,  which  afterwards  became  ooe  of 
the  great  strongholds  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency  in  Greece  (Smbo, 
ix.  p.  436-443,  in  which  latter  passage,  the  reference  to  Hieronymiu  of 
Kardia  seems  to  prove  that  that  historian  gave  a  full  descriptioD  of 
Demetrias  and  its  foundation).  See  about  Demetrias^  Mannert,  Geogr. 
Grieeh.  t.  vii.  p.  691. 
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coast  of  S3nria  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  and 
Partbia;  sometimes,  ttiough  imperfectly,  farther 
eastward,  nearly  to  the  Indus  ^ 

The  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  b.c.  aoo. 
felt  in  Greece.     The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  ^^^l"^^ 
proclaiming  themselves  neutral,  and  excluding  both  J^'JjJj'^?"^ 
the  belligerent  parties  from  Attica.    Demetrius,  in  Greece. 
retirmg  with  the  remnant  of  his  defeated  army,  and  makes  him- 
embarking  at  Ephesus  to  sail  to  Athens,  was  met  r^Ath^nt 
on  the  voyage  by  Athenian  envoys,  who  respect-  "^^dl^' 
fully  acquainted  him  that  he  would  not  be  admitted.  pXVklua 
At  the  same  time,  his  wife  D^idameia,  whom  he  '^^u""** 

and  expels 

had  left  at  Athens,  was  sent  away  by  the  Athenians  Lacharei. 
under  an  honourable  escort  to  Megara,  while  some  sons^eir 
ships  of  war  which  he  had  left  in  the  Peirseus  M^y^ 
were  also  restored  to  him.    Demetrius,  indignant 
at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  had 
recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adulation, 
was  still  farther  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of 
'  his  other  possessions  in  Greece^    His  garrisons 
were  for  the  most  part  expelled,  and  the  cities 
passed  into  Kassandrian  keeping  or  dominion.   His 
fortunes  were  indeed   partially  restored  by  con- 
eluding  a  peace  with  Seleukus,  who  married  his 
daughter.     This  alliance  withdrew   Demetrius  to 
Syria,  while  Greece  appears  to  have  fallen  more 

^  Bfr.  Fynet  Clioton  (Fast.  Hell.  b.c.  301)  placet  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  August  301  b.c.  ;  which  appears  to  me  some  months  earlier  than 
the  reality.  It  is  clear  from  Diodorus>  (and  indeed  from  Mr.  Clinton's 
own  admission)  that  winter-quarters  in  Asia  intervened  between  the  de- 
parture of  Demetrius  from  Athens  in  or  soon  after  April  301  b.c.^  and 
the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Moreover  Demetrius^  immediately  after  leaving 
Athens,  carried  on  many  operations  against  Kassander  in  Thessaly,  be- 
fore crossing  over  to  Asia  to  join  Antigonus  (Diodor.  xx.  110,  111). 

'  Plutarch,  Demetr.  31. 
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and  more  under  the  Kassandrian  parties.  It  was 
one  of  these  partisans,  Lachares,  who,  seconded  by 
Kassander's  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism  at  Atheofi 
such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Fhalerean  De- 
metrius, but  employed  in  a  manner  far  more  cruel 
and  oppressive.  Various  exiles  driven  out  by  his 
tyranny  invited  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who  passed 
over  again  from  Asia  into  Greece,  recovered  por- 
tions of  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens. 
He  blocked  up  the  city  by  sea  and  land,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  famine  presently  became  intolerable. 
Lachares  having  made  his  escape,  the  people  opened 
their  gates  to  Demetrius,  not  without  great  fear  of 
the  treatment  awaiting  them.  But  he  behaved  with 
forbearance,  and  even  with  generosity.  He  spared 
them  all,  supplied  them  with  a  large  donation  of 
corn,  and  contented  himself  with  taking  military 
occupation  of  the  city,  naming  his  own  friends  as 
magistrates.  He  put  garrisons,  however,  not  only 
into  Peiraeus  and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  hill 
called  Museum,  a  part  of  the  walled  circle  of  Athens 
itself*  (B.C.  298). 
B.C.  298-  While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself 
in  Greece,  he  lost  all  his  footing  both  in  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Kilikia,  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ptolemy  and  Seleukus.  New  prospects  however 
were  opened  to  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of 

*  Plutarch,  Deinetr.  24, 35 ;  Pausan.  i.  25, 5.  Pausanias  states  (i.  26, 2) 
that  a  gallant  Athenian  named  Olympiodorus  (we  do  not  know  when) 
encouraged  his  fellow- citizens  to  attack  the  Museum,  Munychia,  and 
Peiraius ;  and  expelled  the  Macedonians  from  all  of  them.  If  this  be 
correct,  Munychia  and  Peiraeus  must  have  been  afterwards  reconquered 
by  the  Macedonians ;  for  they  were  garrisoned  (as  well  as  Salamis  and 
Sunium)  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Pauaanias,  ii.  8,  5 ;  Plutafcb,  Aratus, 
34). 
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Kassander  (his  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  2«**^  ^f 

Kassander* 

Phila)  and  the  family  feuds  supervening  thereupon.  Bloody 
Philippus,  eldest  son  of  Kassander,  succeeded  his  among 
father,  but  died  of  sickness  after  something  more  DemcTriM 
than  a  year.  Between  the  two  remaining  sons,  crown^f*** 
Antipater  and  Alexander,  a  sanguinary  hostility  Macedonia. 
broke  out.  Antipater  slew  his  mother  Thessalo- 
nikfi,  and  threatened  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  in 
his  turn  invited  aid  both  from  Demetrius,  and  from 
the  Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  being  ready 
first,  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  expelled  Anti- 
pater;  receiving  as  his  recompense  the  territory 
called  Tymphsea  (between  Epirus  and  Macedonia), 
together  with  Akarnania,  Amphilochia,  and  the 
town  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  henceforward  his 
chief  city  and  residence*.  Antipater  sought  shelter 
in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysimachus ;  by 
"whosef  order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.  De- 
metrius, occupied  with  other  matters,  was  more 
tardy  in  obeying  the  summons ;  but,  on  entering 
into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  dispossess  and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed 
invited  him,  but  is  said  to  have  laid  a  train  for 
assassinating  him),  and  seized  the  Macedonian 
crown ;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable 
party,  to  whom  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Kas- 
dander  and  his  sons  were  alike  odious*. 

Demetrius   became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  B.c.294. 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  including 
Athens,  Megara,  and  much  of  Peloponnesus.     He 

^  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6. 

*  Plutarehy  Demetr.  36;  Dexippus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  264  seq. ;  Pausan. 
ix.  7s  3;  Justm,  xvi.  1,  2. 
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o^r""  ^i^dertook  an  expedition  into  Bceotiat  for  the  poN 
•onofDt.  pose  of  conquering  Thebes;  in  which  attempt  ht 
mLJI*i»r  succeeded,  not  without  a  double  siege  of  that 
Mdch^  city,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  He  left 
^J^"^*  as  viceroy  in  Boeotia  the  historian,  Hierooymos 
tht  And.     of  Kardia\  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow* 

gonid  dy- 

natty  in      dtizcu  of  Eumencs.     But  Greece  as  a  whole  wal 

x^n^the^'  managed  by  Antigonus   (afterwards  called  Aoti* 

^nquest  of  g^i^^g  Qonatas)  son  of  Demetrius,  who  maintained 

country  by   jj|g  gopremacy  unshaken  during  all  his  father's  life- 

Rommns.      time ;   cvcu    though   Demetrius  was  deprived  of 

Macedonia  by  the  temporary  combination  of  Lysi- 

machus  with  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards   remained 

(until  his  death  in  283  b.c.)  a  captive  in  the  haodi 

of  Seleukus.     After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crowd 

of  Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy 

Keraunus,  Meleager,  Antipater,  and  Sostheoes^ 

Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in  277  B.C.     His 

descendants  the  Antigonid  kings   maintained  it 

until   the    battle   of  Pydna  in    168   b.c.  ;   when 

Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was  overthrown,  and 

his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman  con* 

quests^. 

Spirit  of  Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no 

brok^II^*    account,  except   that  the  greater  number  of  iti 

Ae  ddM**^   cities  were  in  dependence  upon  Demetrius  and  his 

from  each     gon  Antigouus ;  either  under  occupation  by  Mace* 

Antigonnt.    douiau  garrisous,  or  ruled  by  local  despots  who 

leaned   on  foreign   mercenaries  and  Macedonian 

support.    The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  broken, 

and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  action 

>  Plutiureb,  Demetr.  39. 

<  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUenici,  Append.  4.  p.  Sdtf«W« 
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bad  diBappeared.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in-* 
deed  awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union  for 
the  defence  of  Thermopylae  in  279  b.c.  So  .in- 
tolerable was  the  cruelty  and  spoliation  of  those 
barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as  well  as  Anti* 
gonus  were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary 
for  repelling  them^  A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic 
confederates  wab  mustered.  In  the  mountains  of 
iEtolia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  most 
of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus  pe- 
rished. But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt 
the  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in 
Greece,  which  Antigonus  Gonatas  continued  to 
hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He  greatly 
extended  the  system  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of 
isolating  each  Grecian  city  from  alliances  with 
other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood — planting  in  most 
of  them  local  despots — ^and  compressing  the  most 
important  by  means  of  garrisons^.  Among  all 
Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  ^tolians  stood  most 
free  from  foreign  occupation,  and  were  the  least 
crippled  in  their  power  of  self-action.  The  Achaean 
league  too  developed  itself  afterwards  as  a  reno- 
vated sprout  from  the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian 
liberty^,  though  never  attaining  to  anything  better 

^  Pausanias,  i.  4,  1 ;  x.  20,  1.  Tots  dcyc''EXXi;(ri  Kartirtm^Kti,  fuv  cV 
StTiXV  ra  (l}pov^fjLaTa,  t6  Jc  laxyphv  rov  dttfiaros  Trporjyiv  is  dvaykrjp  rj 
*'BXXAdi  ifKvwttir  ^pmp  Hi  t6p  re  iw  r^  irap^wri  6ympa,  o^  Mp  AfV^ 
piag  ytwrjo'd^pov,  ko^  nrl  rov  Mrfbov  ir6T€, ,.,„»£  odv  dmcXtcXtvai  d«oy 
^  iiriKpaT€aT€povs  tlv<u,  Kar  dvdpa  rt  Ibia  Ka\  al  irSktis  tuK€urro  cV 
icott^.  (On  tbe  approach  of  the  invading  Gauls.) 

'  Polyb.  ii.  40,  41.  wkMiorovs  yiip  ^ff  ftovdpxcvt  o&rot  (AntigonoB 
Oonataa)  ipKJnntv^ai  toKti  rols 'EXXi^crty.  Justin,  zxvi.  1. 

'  Pausanias,  viL  17«  1*  ^Arc  ex  bivbpw  \i\nprjfUvov,  hf^Pkcurrf^tp 
iK  rrit  'EXXodoff  r6  '^x^Vth. 
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than  a  feeble  and  puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustain- 
ing itself  without  foreign  aid*. 
The  Greece       With  this  aftcr-growth,  or  half- revival,  I  shall  not 
cannot  form  Hicddle.   It  forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that 
hutoi^by     author  treats,  in  my  opinion  justly,  as  having  no 
!S!^n'tianV*   history  of  its  own*,  but  as  an  appendage  attached  to 
dependent    gomc  foTcigu  ccntrc  and  principal  among  its  neigh- 
neighbours,   hours — Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.     Each  of 
these  neighbours  acted  upon  the  destinies  of  Greece 
more  powerfully  than  the  Greeks  themselves.    The 
Greeks  to  whom  these  volumes  have  been  devoted 
— those  of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Solon,  iEschylus, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,    Xenophon,  and   Demo- 
sthenes— present  as  their  most  marked  character- 
istic a  loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or 
communities,    acting  and   reacting  freely  among 
themselves,  with    little   or  no  pressure  from  fo- 
reigners.    The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has 
consisted  in  the  spontaneous  grouping  of  the  dif- 
ferent Hellenic    fractions — ^in    the    self-prompted 
cooperations  and  conflicts — the  abortive  attempts 
to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective  federal 
organization,  or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival 
confederacies — the  energetic  ambition,  and  heroic 
endurance,  of  men  to  whom  Hellas  was  the  entire 
political  world.     The  freedom  of  Hellas,  the  life 
and.  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement, 
disappeared  completely  during  the   first  years  of 
Alexander's  reign.     After  following  to  their  tombs 
the  generation  of  Greeks  contemporary  with  him, 

'  Plutarch,  Aratus,  47-  fBia0€VT€s  yhp  oKkorpUui  a-aCctrSai  x^P^'^> 
Koi  Tois  MaK€^6y&v  SirKon  avroiff  v7r(ardX.K6nt  (the  Achstns),  &c. 
Compare  also  c.  12,  13, 15,  in  reference  to  the  earlier  applicatioDt 
to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  ^  Polylnas,  i.  3,  4 ;  ii.  37. 
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men  like  Demosthenes  and  Phokion,  born  in  a  state 
of  freedom — I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that 
gulf  of  Grecian  nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding 
oentury ;  exhibiting  sad  evidence  of  the  degrading 
servility,  and  suppliant  king- worship,  into  which 
the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Perikles  had  been 
driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  over- 
whelming pressure  from  without. 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  E^iaeneeof 
showing  what  the  leading  democratical  citizen  be-  niuiuy  of** 
came,  under  the  altered  atmosphere  which  now  be-  pibUc'dT. 
dimmed  his  city.     Demochares,   the  nephew  of  *^Jj*^  ^^ 
Demosthenes,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  nemocharea 
few  distinguished  Athenians  in  this  last  generation,  are  re- 
He  was  more  than  once   chosen  to  the  highest  huutierto 
public  offices*;   he  was  conspicuous  for  his  free  ^"mde. 
speech,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  an  historian,  in 
the  face  of  powerful  enemies ;  he  remained  through- 
out a  long  life  faithfully  attached  to  the  democrati- 
cal constitution,  and  was  banished  for  a  time  by  its 
opponents.    In  the  year  280  b.c,  he  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a 
commemorative   inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demo- 
sthenes.    Seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  Demo- 
chares himself  died,  aged  nearly  eighty.    His  son 
Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree,  that 
a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  in- 
scription, to  his  honour.    We  read  in  the  decree  a 
recital  of  the  distinguished  public  services,  whereby 
Demochares   merited   this    compliment  from  his 
countrymen.    All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree, 
his  son  and  fellow-citizen,  can  find  to  recite,  as  en- 

«  Polybius,  xii.  13. 
VOL,  XII.  2  If 
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nobling  the  last  half  of  the  father's  public  life  (since 
his  return  from  exile),  is  as  follows  : — 1.  He  con- 
tracted the  public  expenses,  and  introduced  a  more 
frugal  management.  2.  He  undertook  an  embassy 
to  King  Lysimachus,  from  whom  he  obtained  two 
presents  for  the  people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the 
other  of  one  hundred  talents.  3.  He  proposed  the 
vote  for  sending  envoys  to  King  Ptolemy  in  Egypt, 
from  whom  fifty  talents  were  obtained  for  the 
people.  4.  He  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  le- 
ceived  from  him  twenty  talents,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  people  at  the  Eleusinian  festival  \ 

When  such  begging  missions  are  the  deeds,  for 
which  Athens  both  employed  and  recompensed  her 
most  eminent  citizens,  an  historian  accustomed  to 
theGrecian  world  as  described  by  Herodotus,Thucy- 
dides,  andXenopbon,  feels  that  the  life  has  departed 
from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliation 
brings  his  narrative  to  a  close. 

*  See  the  decree  in  Plutaicb,  Tit  X.  Oratt  p.  850.  The  Antipttar 
here  mentioned  is  the  son  of  Kaasander,  not  Uie  fSnther.  There  ii  no 
necessity  for  admitting  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Chnton  (Fast.  Hell  App. 
p.  380)  that  the  name  ought  to  be  Antigomu,  and  not  Antipater; 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  Demoehares  wat  on  finvovnble 
terms  with  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Diog.  Laert.  yii.  14). 

Compare  Carl  MiiUer  ad  Democharis  Fragm.  apud  Fragm.  Hiit 
GrsBC.  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  ed.  Didot. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIJ. 

SICILIAN  AND  ITALUN  GREEKS.— AG ATHOKLES. 

It  has  been  convenient,  throughout  all  this  work,  conadtodon 
to  keep  the  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  by  Timo. 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Central  and  Asiatic.    We  sy^te^ 
parted  last  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks*,  at  the  death  of  for^^S^X* 
their  champion  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  (337  b.c),  **^^' 
by  whose  energetic  exploits,  and  generous  political 
policy,  they  had  been  almost  regenerated — rescued 
from  foreign  enemies,  protected   against  intestine 
discord,  and  invigorated  by  a  large  reinforcement 
of  new  colonists.     For  the  twenty  years  next  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Timoleon,   the  history  of 
Syracuse  and  Sicily  is  an  absolute  blank  ;  which  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  the  position  of  these 
cities  included  so  much  novelty — so  many  subjects 
for  debate,  for  peremptory  settlement,  or  for  amicable 
compromise — that  the  annals  of  their  proceedings 
must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting.      Twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the 
government  of  Syracuse  described  as  an  oligarchy ; 
implying  that  the  constitution  established  by  Timo- 
leon must  have  been  changed  either  by  violence  or 
by  consent.     The  oligarchy  is  stated  as  consisting 
of  600  chief  men,  among  whom  Sosistratus  and 
Herakleides  appear  as  leaders*.     We  hear  generally 
that  the  Syracusans  had  been  engaged  in  wars,  and 

>  See  my  lfl«t  precedmg  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxv.  p.  277. 

'  Diodor.  zix.  3.    It  appears  that  Diodorus  had  recounted  in  hit 

2  M  2 
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that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated^  or  first  firmly 
established,  his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens 
of  Kroton  against  their  interior  neighbours  and 
assailants  the  Bruttians. 
gj^jj^  Not  merely  Kroton,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also 
yrtned  ou  the  coast  of  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed 
•m!^  to  causes  of  danger  and  decline,  similar  to  those 
interior^  which  werc  operating  upon  so  many  other  portions 
kKf  ""*  of  the  Hellenic  worid.  Their  non-Hellenic  neigh- 
5ltof*^°  hours  in  the  interior  were  growing  too  powerful 
and  too  aggressive  to  leave  them  in  peace  or  security. 
The  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and 
other  native  Italian  tribes,  were  acquiring  that 
increased  strength  which  became  ultimately  all  con- 
centrated  under  the  mighty  republic  of  Rome.  I 
have  in  my  preceding  volume  recounted  the  acts 
of  the  two  Syracusan  despots,  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coast\  Though  the  elder 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Lucanians,  yet  the 
interference  of  both  contributed  only  to  enfeeble 
and  humiliate  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (340-538  b.c),  the  Taren- 
tines  found  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Messapians,  that  they  sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother- 
city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The  Spartan  king  Archi- 
damus  son  of  Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of  the 
nullity  of  his  country  since  the  close  of  the  Sacred 
War,  complied  with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at  the 
head  of  a  mercenary  force  to  Italy.     How  long  his 

eighteenth  Book  the  previous  circumstanoes  of  these  two  leaders;  bot 
this  part  of  his  narrative  is  lost ;  see  WesseUng's  note. 
»  See  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  kxxiii.  p.  30;  Ch.  Ixxxv.  p.  187. 
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operations  there  lasted,  we  do  not  know ;  but  they 
ended  by  his  being  defeated  and  killed,  near  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia^  (338  b.c). 

About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  ^•f^.*^' 
being  still  pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neigh-  kingdom  of 
hours,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander,  MacedonUa 
king  of  the  Molossians,  and  brother  of  Olympias.  ^nli^  the  * 
These  Epirots  now,  during  the  general  decline  of  iJl^g^'^JIJl 
Grecian  force,  rise  into  an  importance  which  they  ^Tm^^iif 
hadnever  before  enjoyed*,  Philip  of  Macedon,  having 
married  Olympias,  not  only  secured  his  brother-in- 
law  on  the  Molossian  throne,  but  strengthened  his 
authority  over  subjects  not  habitually  obedient.   It 
was  through  Macedonian  interference  that  the  Mo- 
lossian Alexander  first  obtained  (though  subject  to 
Macedonian   ascendency)   the   important   city   of 
Ambrakia ;  which  thus  passed  out  of  a  free  Hellenic 
community  into  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the 
Epirotic  kings.      Alexander  farther  cemented  his 
union  with  Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece 
Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.     In 
fact,  during  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Epirotic  kingdom  appears   a  sort  of 
adjunct  to  the  Macedonian ;  governed  by  Olympias 
either  jointly  with  her  brother  the  Molossian  Alex- 
ander— or  as  regent  after  his  death®. 

>  Diodor.xvi.88;  Plutarch,  CamiU.  19;  Pausan.  iii.  10,  5.  Plutarch 
eren  WKyn  that  the  two  hattles  occurred  on  the  same  day, 

*  The  Molossian  King  Neoptolemus  was  father  both  of  Alexander 
(the  Epirotic)  and  of  Olympias.  But  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  pre- 
eeding  kings,  nothing  certain  can  be  made  out :  see  Merleker,  Darstel- 
lang  des  Landes  und  der  Bewohner  von  Epeiros,  Konigsberg,  1844, 
p.  2-6. 

3  A  curious  proof  how  fully  Olympias  was  queen  of  Epirus  is  pre- 
served in  the  fragments  (recently  published  by  Mr.  Babington)  of  the 
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B.C.  338- 
831. 

The  Molof- 
tian  Alex- 
ander 
croewtinto 
Italy  to 
aitittthe 
Tarentinea. 
Hit  exploits' 
and  death* 


It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issos  that 
the  Molossian  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition 
into  Italy^ ;  doubtless  instigated  in  part  by  emula*^ 
tion  of  the  Asiatic  glories  of  his  nephew  and  name- 
sake. Though  he  found  enemies  more  formidable 
than  the  Persians  at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at 
first  considerable.  He  gained  victories  over  the 
Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Samnites ;  he 
conquered  the  Lucanian  town  of  Consentia,  and  the 
Bruttian  town  of  Tereina  ;  he  established  an  alliance 
with  the  Poediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly  messages 
with  the  Romans.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
scanty  data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  esta- 
blishing a  comprehensive  dominion  in  the  south 


oration  of  Hyperides  in  defence  of  Euxenippus,  p.  12.  The  Atheniftot, 
in  obedience  to  an  oracular  mandate  from  the  Dodonaean  Zieun,  bad 
tent  to  Dodona  a  solemn  embassy  for  sacrifice,  ind  bad  dressed  ftnd 
adorned  the  statue  of  Di6nS  there  situated.  Olympias  addressed  a  des- 
patch to  the  Athenians,  reproving  them  for  this  as  a  trespass  upon 
ber  dominions— vtrtp  ro{mi>v  vyXf  rh.  iyiekfifurra  ^$€  nap*  *OXvfiirMos  h 
rats  rn-urroXoif,  «>r  ^  X^P^  '^^  ^  MoXoo'O'/a  a^r^r,  h  i  r^  Up6if 
cWiv*  oHkovv  npoaiJKty  ^filv  t&p  cicc?  ovdc  ^v  Kimy.  Olympias  took  a 
high  and  insolent  tone  in  this  letter  (r^  rpay^tlas  avTTJt  kcu  r^ 
Kartjyopias,  &c.). 

The  date  of  this  oration  is  at  some  period  during  tbe  life  ai  Aleztn- 
der  the  Great — but  cannot  be  more  precisely  ascertained.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Olympias  passed  much  time  in  Epirus,  where  she 
thought  herself  more  secure  from  the  enmity  of  Antipater  (Diodor. 
xviii.  49). 

Dodona  bad  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  Hellenic  race — especially  for  the  Athenians.  The  order  ben  ad- 
dressed to  them, — that  they  should  abstain  from  rdigious  manifesta- 
tions at  this  sanctuary — is  a  remarkable  proof  of  tbe  growing  encroach- 
ments on  free  Hellenism ;  the  more  so,  as  Olympias  sent  offerings  to 
temples  at  Athens  when  she  chose  and  without  asking  peimiasioa — we 
learn  this  fit)m  tbe  same  fragment  of  Hyperides. 

'  Livy  (viii.  3-24)  places  tbe  date  of  this  expedition  of  the  Mdot- 
sian  Alexander  eight  years  earlier;  but  it  is  uniTenally  recognised  that 
this  is  a  mistake. 
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of  Italy,  over  all  its  population — over  Greek  cities, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians.  He  demanded  and  ob- 
tained three  hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and 
Messapian  families,  whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages 
to  Epirus.  Several  exiles  of  these  nations  joined 
him  as  partisans.  He  farther  endeavoured  to  transfer 
the  congress  of  the  Greco-Italian  cities,  which  had 
been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  He- 
rakleia,  to  Thurii ;  intending  probably  to  procure 
for  himself  a  compliant  synod  like  that  serving  the 
purpose  of  his  Macedonian  nephew  at  Corinth.  But 
the  tide  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned.  The 
Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed ;  his 
Lucanian  partisans  proved  faithless ;  the  stormy 
weather  in  the  Calabrian  Apennines  broke  up  the 
communication  between  his  different  detachments, 
and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He  him- 
self perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in 
crossing  the  river  Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of 
Pandosia.  This  was  held  to  be  a  memorable  attesta- 
tion of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  oracle ;  since 
he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of 
Pandosia  and  Acheron ;  two  names  which  he  well 
knew,  and  therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus — but  which 
he  had  not  before  known  to  exist  in  Italy\ 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  AMittance 

.  sent  by  the 

into  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  syracuwuw 
kings  and  the  native  Italian  powers — as  they  again  unt'ti^^ 
became,  still  more  conspicuously,  fifty  years  after-  ^«**^°"*^ 
wards^  during  the  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans.    They  were  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid, 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  and  to  become  the  prey 

^  Livy,  yiiL  17-24;  Jaitm,  xii.  2;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  280. 
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of  adveDturers.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  ^e  hear 
of  them  as  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and 
that  the  formidable  name  of  Agathokles  first  comes 
before  us — seemingly  about  320  b.c,^  The  Syra- 
cusan  force,  sent  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Krotooiates 
against  their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was  commanded 
by  a  general  named  Antander,  whose  brother  Aga- 
thokles served  with  him  in  a  subordinate  command. 
To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles 
— respecting  which,  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as 
about  most  eminent  men — it  appears  that  his  father, 
a  Rhegine  exile  named  Karkinus,  came  from  Therma 
(in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and 
received  new  Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  latter  city.  Karkinus  was  in  comparative 
poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter ;  which  his 
son  Agathokles  learnt  also,  being  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at 
Syracuse^.  Though  starting  from  this  humble 
beginning,  and  even  notorious  for  the  profligacy 
and  rapacity  of  his  youthful  habits,  Agathokles  soon 
attained  a  conspicuous  position,  partly  from  his  own 
superior  personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favour 
of  a  wealthy  Syracusan  named  Damas.  The  young 
potter  was  handsome,  tall,  and  of  gigantic  strength ; 
he  performed  with  distinction  the  military  service 
required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing  a  panoply 
so  heavy,  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it; 
he  was  moreover  ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic 
in  public  harangue.    Damas  became  much  attached 

>  Diodor.  xix.  3. 

^  TinueuB  apud  Polybium,  aui.  15;  Diodor.  six,  2. 
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to  him,  and  not  only  supplied  him  profusely  with 
money,  but  also,  when  placed  in  command  of  a 
Sy racusan  army  agal  nst  the  Agrigentines ,  nominated 
him  one  of  the  subordinate  officers.  In  this  capacity 
Agathokles  acquired  great  reputation,  for  courage 
in  battle,  ability  in  command,  and  fluency  of  speech. 
Presently  Damas  died  of  sickness,  leaving  a  widow 
without  children.  Agathokles  married  the  widow, 
and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and  posi* 
tion  in  Syracuse  ^ 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  Agathokiet 
we  have  no  particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  guishes 
had  come  to  be  substituted  for  the  more  popular  thrsyra" 
forms  established  by  Timoleon.      We  hear  only  dui^— he" 
generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistratus  *' f^^J'of 
and  Herakleides,  were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  honours— 
men*.     By  this  government  an  expedition  was  discontented 
despatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  Italian  coasts  to  Syracuse? 
assist  the  inhabitants  of  Kroton  against  their  aggres- 
sive neighbours  the  Bruttians.     Antander,  brother 
of  Agathokles,  was  one  of  the  generals  commanding 
this  armament,  and  Agathokles  himself  served  in  it 
as  a  subordinate  officer.      We  neither  know  the 
date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue,  of  this  expedi- 
tion.    But  it  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Aga- 
thokles to  display  his   adventurous  bravery  and 
military  genius,  which  procured  for  him  high  en- 
comium.  He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return 
to  Syracuse,  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for 

*  Diodor.  xix.  3;  Justin,  sxii.  1.  Justin  states  tbe  earliest  military 
exploits  of  Agathokles  to  have  been  against  the  Mtuaans,  not  against 
the  Agrigentines. 

*  Diodor.  zix.  3,  4.  Diodonu  had  written  more  about  this  oligarchy 
in  a  part  of  his  eighteenth  book ;  which  part  is  not  preserved  r  see 
Wesaelins^s  note. 
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valour ;  but  Sosistratus  and  the  other  oligarchical 
leaders  withheld  it  from  him  and  preferred  another. 
So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by  this  refasal, 
that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the 
people,  as  men  aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposi- 
tion being  unsuccessful,  and  drawing  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  he  retired  to  the  coast 
of  Italy. 
He  icvJet  a       Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles 

mercenary  t  /-  • 

force— his  and  Campanian  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained 
^mi  in  by  various  enterprises  for  or  against  the  Greciaa 
swiy.*°*  cities.  He  attacked  Kroton,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss ;  he  took  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fought 
for  some  time  against  their  enemies,  but  at  length 
became  suspected  and  dismissed  ;  he  then  joined 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  assisting 
in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  a  Syracusan 
aggression.  He  even  made  two  attempts  to  obtain 
admission  by  force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  seize  the 
government^  Though  repulsed  in  both  of  them, 
he  nevertheless  contrived  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
Sicily,  was  appointed  general  at  the  town  of  Mor* 
gantium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short 
distance  north  of  Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards, 
a  revolution  took  place  at  Syracuse,  whereby  Sosi- 
stratus and  the  oligarchy  were  dispossessed  and 
exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokles  obtained 
his  recall,  and  soon  gained  increased  ascendeDcy. 
The  dispossessed  exiles  contrived  to  raise  forces, 

^  Diodor.  xix.  4;  Justin,  xxii.  1.  '^Bis  occupare  imperimn  Syncu- 
•arum  voloit ;  bis  in  exilinm  actus  est." 

In  the  same  manner>  the  Sjracusan  exile  Hermokrateihtci  att^P^ 
to  extort  by  force  his  return,  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  and  by  means 
of  partisana  within ;  he  fieuled  and  was  skin-^B.c.  406  (Diodor.  iSL  7^)* 
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and  to  carry  on  a  formidable  war  against  Syracuse  change  of 
from  without ;  they  even  obtained  assistance  from  at  syncm 
the  Carthaginians,  so  as  to  establish  themselves  at  kTet^tet' 
Gela,  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Syracusan  ^pj^^ 
territory.    In  the  military  operations  thus  rendered  ^^^ 
necessary,  Agathokles  took  a  forward  part,  distin-  dangerous 
guishing  himself  among  the  ablest  and  most  enter-  home? 
prising  officers.     He  tried,  with  1000  soldiers,  to 
surprise  Grela  by  night ;  but  finding  the  enemy  on 
their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  severely 
wounded;  yet  by  an  able  manoeuvre  he  brought 
ofi*  all  his  remaining  detachment.     Though  thus 
energetic  against  the  public  enemy,  however,  he  at 
the  same  time  inspired  both  hatred  and  alarm  for 
his  dangerous  designs,  to  the  Syracusans  within. 
The  Corinthian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named 
general  of  the  city — probably  from  recollection  of 
the  distinguished  services  formerly  rendered  by  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon — becoming  persuaded  that  the 
presence  of  Agathokles  was  full  of  peril  to  the  city, 
ordered  him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  assas^ 
sinate  him  on  the  road  during  the  night.     But 
Agathokles,    suspecting    their   design,    disguised 
himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another 
man   to  travel   in  the   manner  which  would   be 
naturally  expected  from  himself.     This  substitute 
was  slain  in  the  dark  by  the  assassins,  while  Aga- 
thokles escaped  by  favour  of  his  disguise.     He  and 
bis  partisans  appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily\ 

>  Diodor.  xix.  5,  6.  A  limikr  ttratagem  it  recounted  of  the  Kirian 
Dfttamet  (Cornelius  Nepos,  Datames,  9). 

That  Agathokles,  on  leaving  Syracuse,  went  to  the  Carthaginians, 
appears  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  I>iodoms,  c.  6    ro^  mbr^  irp((rc* 
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Farther  in-       Not  loDg  aftcrwards,  another  change  took  place  in 
^get  at    the  government  of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchi- 
^^i^*^  cal  exiles  were  recalled,  and  peace  made  with  the 
A^th^iet    Carthaginians.     It  appears  that  a  senate  of  600 
n-admitted  was  again  installed  as  the  chief  political  body ;  pro- 
amnettyand  bably  not  the  samc  men  as  before,  and  with  some 
fldeuty.       democratical  modifications.      At  the  same  time, 
negotiations  were  opened,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Carthaginian  commander  Hamiikar,  between 
the  Syracusans  and  Agathokles.    The  mischiefs  of 
intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  numerous  discordant 
parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brought 
to  agree  in  terminating  them.    Agathokles  aflfected 
to  enter  cordially  into  these  projects  of  amnesty  and 
reconciliation.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hamiikar, 
who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote  the 
recall  of  Agathokles,  and  even  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  and  pacific  behaviour  of  that 
exile.    Agathokles,  and  the  other  exiles  along  with 
him  were  accordingly  restored.     A  public  assembly 
was  convened  in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  in  the 
presence  of  Hamiikar ;  where  Agathokles  swore  by 
the  most  awful  oaths,  with  his  hands  touching  the 
altar  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  he  would  be- 
have as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse,  uphold  faithfully 
the  existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Carthaginian  mediators — abstaining 

pop  trvniroptvBevras  irp6s  Kapxo^ovlovs  (see  Wesseling's  note  on  the 
tranalatioii  of  irp6s).  This  fact  is  noticed  merely  incidentally,  in  the 
confused  narrative  of  Diodorus ;  but  it  brings  him  to  a  certain  extent 
into  barmony  with  Justin  (zxii.  2),  who  insists  much  on  the  combint- 
tion  between  Agathokles  and  the  Carthaginians,  as  one  of  the  ram 
helps  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  seiz^  the  mxptemc  power. 
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from  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  possessions 
of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths  and  promises  were 
delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  accom- 
panied by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people 
were  persuaded  to  name  him  general  and  guardian 
of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the  general 
aspirations  towards  harmony.  Such  appointment 
was  recommended  (it  seems)  by  Hamilkar^ 

AH  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  Agatbokiei, 
Agathokles  with  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  wia  Hal^** 
abling  the  former  to  seize  the  supreme  power.    As  ^^^l!i^ 
general  of  the  city,  Agathokles  had  the  direction  of  ^'^^  ** 
the  military  force.     Under  pretence  of  marching  •n^penp«- 
against  some  refractory  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  inte-  taDguinary 
rior,  he  got  together  3000  soldiers  strenuously  de-  S^uie^ 
voted  to  him — mercenaries  and  citizens  of  despe« 
rate  character — to  which  Hamilkar  added  a  rein- 
forcement of  Africans.    As  if  about  to  march  forth, 
he  mustered  his  troops  at  daybreak  in  the  Timo- 
leonteon  (chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to  Timo- 
leon),  while  Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of 
the  senate  already  assembled,  were  invited  with  forty 
others  to  transact  with  him  some  closing  business. 

*  The  account  here  given  is  the  hest  which  I  can  make  out  from 
DiodoruB  (xix.  6),  Justin  (xxii.  2), — Polyeenus  (v.  3. 8).  The  first  two 
aOude  to  the  solemn  oath  taken  hy  Agathokles — napaxBth  tls  to  Trjg 
AfifiTfTpos  Uphv  imh  rS>y  no\iT&¥,  &fioa't  }LJ)h€¥  iv€am<oBria't<r6M  r§ 
^fjLOKpari^ — ^"Tunc  Hamilcari  expositis  ignihus  Cereris  tactisque  in 
obsequia  Poenorum  jurat."  ^'Jurare  in  obsequia  Poenorum''  can 
hardly  be  taken  to  mean  that  Syracuse  was  to  become  subject  to  Car- 
thage ;  there  was  nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a  proceeding,  nor 
does  anything  follow  in  the  sequel  which  impUes  it. 

Compare  dso  the  speech  which  Justin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bo- 
milkar  when  executed  for  treason  by  the  Carthaginians — "  objectans 
illis  (Carthaginiensibus)  in  Hamilcarem  patruum  suum  tacita  suffiragia, 
quod  Agathoclem  socium  illis  facere,  quam  hostem,  maluerit"  (xxii.  7)* 
Thii  points  to  previous  collusion  between  Hamilkar  and  Agathokles. 
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Having  these  men  in  his  power,  Agathokles  sud- 
denly turned  upon  them,  and  denounced  them  to  the 
soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.     Then, 
receiving  from  the  soldiers  a  response  full  of  ardour, 
he  ordered  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  a  general 
massacre  of  the  senate  and  their  leading  partisans, 
with  full  permission  of  licentious  plunder  in  the 
houses  of  these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse. 
The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  streets  with  ferocious 
joy  to  execute  this  order.     They  slew  not  only  the 
senators,  but  many  others  also,  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared ;  each  man  selecting  victims  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.     They  broke  open  the  doors  of 
the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred  the 
proprietors  within,  and  ravished  the  females.   They 
chased   the  unsuspecting    fugitives    through  the 
streets,  not  sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in 
the  temples.     Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
rushed  for  safety  to  the  gates,  but  found  them 
closed  and  guarded  by  special  order  of  Agathokles; 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably. 
For  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful  impulses  of  the 
soldiery ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been  already 
slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoDers. 
The  political  purposes  of  Agathokles,  as  well  as  the 
passions  of  the  soldiers,  being  then  sated,  he  ar- 
rested the  massacre.     He  concluded  this  bloody 
feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  most 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing  the  rest.    The 
total  number  of  expelled  or  fugitive  Syracusans  is 
stated  at  6000;  who  found  a  hospitable  shelter  and 
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home  at  Agrigentnm.  One  act  of  lenity  is  men- 
tioned,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  amidst  this 
scene  of  horror.  Deinokrates,  one  among  the  pri- 
soners, was  liberated  by  Agathokles  from  motives 
of  former  friendship  :  he  too,  probably,  went  into 
voluntary  exile^ 

After  a  massacre  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  AgatbokiM 
of  profound  peace,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  tated  toie 
solemn  act  of  mutual  reconciliation  immediately  ^^e. 
preceding — surpassing  the  worst  deeds  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  might  almost  say)  of 
all  other  Grecian  despots — ^Agathokles  convened 
what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Such 
of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oligarchical,  or 
wealthy,  or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  him,  had 
been  already  either  slain  or  expelled  ;  so  that  the 
assembly  probably  included  few  besides  his  own 
soldiers:  Agathokles,  addressing  them  in  terms 
of  congratulation  on  the  recent  glorious  exploit, 
whereby  they  had  purged  the  city  of  its  oligar- 
chical tyrants  —  proclaimed  that  the  Syracusan 
people  had  now  reconquered  their  full  liberty.  He 
aflfected  to  be  weary  of  the  toils  of  command,  and 
anxious  only  for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one 
among  the  many  ;  in  token  of  which  he  threw  off 
his  general's  cloak  and  put  on  a  common  civil  gar- 
ment. But  those  whom  he  addressed,  fresh  from 
the  recent  massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their 
whole  security  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
his  supremacy,  and  loudly  protested  that  they  would 
not  accept  his  resignation.  Agathokles,  with  pre- 
tended reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they  insisted, 
he  would  comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory  con- 

'  Diodor.  ziz.  8, 9 ;  Juttin,  jam.  2. 
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dition  of  enjoying  a  single-handed  authority,  with- 
out any  colleagues  or  counsellors  for  whose  mis- 
deeds he  was  to  be  responsible.    The  assembly 
replied  by  conferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  the  post  of  general  with  unlimited 
power,  or  despot^ 
B.C.  sir.         Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse 
His  popular  about  fifty  years  after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dio- 
military       nysms,  and  twenty-two  years  after  Timoleon  had 
^n^tte?    rooted  out  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  establishing  on 
its  ruins  a  free  polity.     On  accepting  the  post, 
Agathokles  took  pains  to  proclaim  that  he  would 
tolerate  no  farther  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that 
his  government  would  for  the  future  be  mild  and 
beneficent.     He  particularly  studied  to  conciliate 
the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  promised  abolition 
of  debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.     How  far 
he  carried  out  this  project  systematically,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  he  conferred  positive  donations  on 
many  of  the  poor — ^which  he  had  abundant  means 
of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous 
exiles  recently  expelled.     He  was  full  of  promises 
to  every  one,  displaying  courteous  and   popular 
manners,  and  abstaining  from  all  ostentation  of 
guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.   He 
at  the   same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
strengthen  his  military  and  naval  force,  his  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  stores,  and  his  revenues.      He 
speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the  territo* 
rial  domain  of  Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns, 
and  carried  his  arms  successfully  over  many  other 
parts  of  Sicily*. 

'  Diodor.  six.  9. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  9;  Justin,  zxii.  2. 
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The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  com-  b-csit- 
plicity  or  connivance  had  helped  Agathokles  to  this  p^ '  ^^  ^^ 
blood-stained  elevation,  appears  to  have  permitted  Agathokles 

i_ .  .1  .  .  1    1  •        t        .    •         ^^  conquer- 

mm  without  opposition  to    extend  his  dominion  ingsidiy. 
over  a  large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  gentines ' 
the  towns  in  alliance  with  Carthage  itself.     Com-  If/oS^e 
plaints  having  been  made  to  Carthage,  this  oflScer  *ij}*^®^**^® 
was  superseded,  and  another  general  (also  named  against  Wm^ 
Hamilkar)  was  sent  in  his  place.     We  are  unable 
to  trace  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  Agathokles 
daring  the  first  years  of  his  despotism ;  but  he  went 
on  enlarging  his  sway  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  had  expelled, 
found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deino- 
krates),  partly  at  Mess6n6,  About  the  year  314 b.c, 
we  hear  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  Mess6n6, 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing,  had  he  not 
been  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (perhaps  the  newly-appointed  Hamilkar), 
who  now  at  length  protested  against  his  violation 
of  the  convention  ;  meaning  (as  we  must  presume, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  convention)  the  oath  which 
had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians  ^    Though  thus 
disappointed  at  Messfin^,  Agathokles  seized  Abakae- 
num — where  he  slew  the  leading  citizens  opposed 
to  him, — and  carried  on  his  aggressions  elsewhere 

*  Diodor.  xix.  65,  xaff  tv  dfj  xp^vov  ^kov  tK  KapxQ^^vos  Trp/o-^cip,  of 
ff  lUv  'AyaBoicKtl  irtpi  t&p  npaxOfvrtov  intrlyaitravy  &£  irapafiaivovrt 
Ths  fTvp&fiKas*  rois  dc  Mea-aiivtois  €lpfivrjif  napeaKevaa-av,  Ka\  t6  (fipovpiov 
^ayKatravT€s  aTroKarairnja'cu  r^v  rvpavvov,  d7r€7r\€V(rav  us  t^v  Aifivrjv, 

1  do  not  know  what  (rvpSrjKcu  can  be  here  meant,  except  that  oath 
detdibed  by  Justin  under  the  words  "  in  obsequia  Poenorum  jurat " 
(ttii.  2). 

VOL.  XII,  2  N 
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80  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  in- 
stigated by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harboured, 
became  convinced  of  the  danger  of  leaving  such 
encroachments  unresisted  \  The  people  of  Agri* 
gentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  Gela  and  Messdnd  for  the  purpose. 
Thty  Invite  j^ni  {[^q  fearful  example  of  Agathokles  himself 
Akrotatuf     rendered  them  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from 

to  com*  »%•  %       ^  •  1  * 

immd— hit  any  muitary  leader,  at  once  native  and  energetic, 
i^  &a^.^  that  they  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner.  Some  Sy* 
racusan  exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose  and 
invoke  some  Spartan  of  eminence  and  ability,  as 
Archidamus  had  recently  been  called  to  Tarentum — 
and  even  more,  as  Timoleon  had  been  brought  from 
Corinth,  with  results  so  signally  beneficent.  Tba 
old  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  (of  the  Eurysthenid 
race)  had  a  son  Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at 
home^,  and  well  disposed  towards  foreign  warfare. 
This  prince,  without  even  consulting  the  £phors, 
listened  at  once  to  the  envoys,  and  left  Pelopon* 
nesus  with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cross  by 
Korkyra  and  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum. 
Unfavourable  winds  drove  him  as  far  north  as  Apol« 

'  Diodor.  xix.  70.  fi^  ireptop^v  *Aya^o«eXca  <rv(rKtvQ(6fifPop  rcb  frdXnf. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  70.  After  the  defeat  of  Aga  by  Antipater,  the  nrere 
Lftcedgmonian  laws  againgt  those  who  fled  ftom  batde  had  been  rat* 
pended  for  the  occasion ;  as  had  been  done  before,  after  the  defost 
of  Leuktra.  Akrotatus  had  been  the  only  person  (fidvas)  who  opposed 
this  suspension ;  whereby  he  incurred  the  most  violent  odium  g^erslly^ 
but  most  especially  ftom  the  citizens  who  profited  by  the  suyfmion, 
tliese  men  carried  their  hatred  so  far,  that  they  even  attacked,  best 
him,  and  conspired  against  his  life  {olroi  yap  trvfTTpax^ivrws  likijf^  ^ 
l¥9<f>6pri<raif  avrf  Koi  dicrcXovy  ciriiSovXcvoircs). 

This  is  a  curious  indication  of  Spartan  manners. 
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bnia,  and  delayed  his  arrival  at  Tarentum ;  in 
which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of 
twenty  vessels  to  assist  his  enterprize  of  liberating 
Syracuse  from  Agathokles.  He  reached  Agrigen« 
turn  with  favourable  hopes,  was  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  under^ 
took  the  command.  Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  his 
party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a  general ;  he  dis* 
sipated  in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended 
for  the  campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots ;  his 
conduct  was.  arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  san- 
guinary^  The  disgust  which  he  inspired  was  brought 
to  a  height,  when  he  caused  Sosistratus,  the  leader 
of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a 
banquet.  Immediately  the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to 
avenge  this  murder;  while  Akrotatus,  deposed  by 
the  Agrigentines,  only  found  safety  in  flight ^ 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  siciiy  the 
a  noble  heart  and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  Tn  whichl 
here  presented  a  career  of  equal  grandeur  with  HdieS*c 
that  of  Timoleon — against  an  enemy  able  indeed  ^^^^'''a* 
and  formidable,  yet  not  so  superior  in  force  as  to 
render  success  impossible.     It  is  melancholy  to  see 
Akrotatus,  from  simple  worthlessness  of  character, 
throwing  away  such   an   opportunity ;  at  a  time 
when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glorious 
Hellenic  career  was  still  open — when  no  similar 
exploits  were  practicable  by  any  Hellenic  leader  in 
Central  Greece,  from  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  force  possessed  by  the  surrounding  kings. 

The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes 

^  Diodor.  xix.  71. 
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Petce  con.    of  active  Operations  against  Agatbokles.   Peace  was 
AS^thokL   presently  concluded  with  the  latter  by  the  Agrigen- 
J^Jj^®.      tines  and  their  allies,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
^'*T"^wcr  Carthaginian  general  HamiUcar.     By  the  terms  oi 
in  sidiy,      this  couvention,  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sidly  were 
declared  autonomous,  yet  under  the  hegemony  of 
Agathokles ;  excepting  only  Himera,  Selinns,  and 
Herakleia,  which  were  actually,  and  were  declared 
still  to  continue,  under  Carthage.     Messdnd  was 
the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  from  this  con« 
vention ;  as  such,  therefore  still  remaining  open 
to  the  Syracusan  exiles.    The  terms  were  so  fa- 
vourable to  Agathokles,   that    they  were    much 
disapproved  at  Carthage \     Agathokles,  recognized 
as  chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  em- 
ployed himself  actively  in  strengthening  his  hold 
on  the  other  cities,  and  in  enlarging  his  military 
means  at  home.     He  sent  a  force  against  Messdnd, 
to  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles 
from  that  city,  and  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the 
recall  of  the  Messenian  exiles,  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  companions  of  his  army.     His  generals  extorted 
these  two  points  from  the  Messenians.   Agathokles, 
having  thus  broken  the  force  of  Mess^nS,  secured 
to  himself  the  town   still    more  completely,  by 
sending  for  those  Messenian  citizens   who   bad 
chiefly  opposed  him,  and  putting  them  all  to  death, 
as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at  Tauromeniam. 

*  Diodor.  xix.  71, 72, 102.  When  the  conyention  specifiea  Henkleia* 
Selinus,  and  Himera,  as  heing  under  the  Carthaginians,  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  in  addition  to  the  primitive  Carthaginian  settlements  of 
Solus,  Panormus,  Lilyhscum,  &c.,  about  which   no  question  eonld 
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The  number  thus  massacred  was  not  less  than 
fiix  hundred^ 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokles  to  seize  Agri-  He  is  re- 
gentum.    Thither  he  accordingly  marched.     But  A^gentam 
Deinokrates  and  the   Syracusan  exiles,  expelled  ihVni^V 
from  Mess6n6,  had  made  themselves  heard  at  Car-  i^l^ent 
tbage,  insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  city  from  the  ^®  ^^^^^ 
encroachments  of  Agathokles.     The  Carthaginians  ^^^ 
alarmed  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  whereby  alone 
Agrigentum,  already  under  siege  by  Agathokles, 
was  preserved.     The  recent  convention  was  now 
broken  on  all  sides,  and  Agathokles  kept  no  farther 
measures  with  the  Carthaginians.     He  ravaged  all 
their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed  some  of  their 
forts  ;  while  the  Carthaginians  on  their  side  made 
a  sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.    They  could  achieve  nothing  more,  how- 
ever, than  the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant* 
vessel,  out  of  two  there  riding.     They  disgraced 
their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not  uncommon 
in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  ofi^  the  hands  of 
the  captive  crew ;  for  which,  in  a  few  days,  retalia- 
tion was  exercised  upon  the  crews  of  some  of  their 
own  ships,  taken  by  the  cruisers  of  Agathokles^. 

The  defence  of  Agrigentum   now  rested  prin-  b.c.3io. 
cipally  on  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took 
up  a  position  on  the  hill  called  Eknomus — in  the 
territory  of  Gela,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  border.    Here  Agathokles  approached  to 

'  Diodor.  xix.  72 :  compare  a  different  narrative — Polyeenua,  v.  15. 

'  Diodor.  ;ux.  103.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  Julius 
Cseaar,  in  his  wars  in  Qaul,  sometimes  cut  off  the  hands  of  his  Gallic 
prisoners  taken  in  anntf^  whom  he  called  rebels  (Bell.  Oall.  viii.  44). 
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Portion  of    oflFer  them  battle — having  been  emboldened  by  two 

the  Ctrtha*     .  t       .        i  t%   •       i  i 

ginUnsbe.    mipoitant  successes  obtamed  over  Deinokrates  suid 
^^7a^  the  Syracusan  exiles,  near  Kentoripa  and  Gallaria\ 
£^^^     So  superior  was  his  force,  however,  that  the  Car- 
!^**hc«ne    '^^^gi^^i^'^s  thought  it  prudeut  to  remain  in  their 
camp;   and  Agathokles  returned  in   triumph  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  his 
recently  acquired  spoils.     The  balance  of  force  was 
soon  altered  by  the  despatch  of  a  large  armamei^ 
from  Carthage  under  Hamilkar,  consisting  of  130 
ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport  ships, 
carrying  many  soldiers — 2000  native  Carthaginians, 
partly  men  of  rank — 10,000  Africans — 1000  Cam- 
panian  heavy-armed  and   1000  Balearic  slingers. 
The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage  so   terrific  a 
storm,  that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on 
board,  and  it  arrived  with  very  diminished  numbers 
in  Sicily.    The  loss  fell  upon  the  native  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers  with  peculiar  severity;   insomuch 
that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public 
mourning  was  proclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were 
hung  with  black  serge. 
Operations        Thosc  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  qoit^ 
kies^^Mt  sufficient  to  place  Hatnilkar  in  an  imposing  sape- 
mSSiii^e^of  riority  of  number  as  compared  with  Agathokles. 
Gdl!"*  **    ^®  encamped  on  or  near  Eknomus,  summoned  all 
the  reinforcements  that   his  Sicilian  allies  could 
furnish,  and  collected  additional  mercenaries;  so 
that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  40,000  infantry 
and  5000  cavalry*.     At  the  same  time,  a  Cartha- 
ginian armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of 
Mess6n6,  fell  in  with  twenty  armed  ships  belonging 

>  Diodor.  xix,  103,  104.  »  Diodor.  xut.  106. 
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to  Agathokles,  and  captured  them  all  with  their 
crews.  The  Sicilian  cities  were  held  to  Agatho* 
kles  principally  by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians  exhibited  suffi* 
oient  strength  to  protect  them.  This  the  despot 
knew  and  dreaded;  especially  respecting  Gela, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  Carthaginian  camp. 
Had  he  announced  himself  openly  as  intending  to 
place  a  garrison  in  Gela,  he  feared  that  the  citizens 
might  forestal  him  by  calling  in  Hamilkar.  Ac- 
cordingly he  detached  thither,  on  various  pretences, 
several  small  parties  of  soldiers,  who  presently 
found  themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to 
seize  the  town.  Agathokles  then  marched  into  Gela 
with  his  main  force.  Distrusting  the  adherence 
of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them, 
massacred  four  thousand  persons,  and  compelled 
the  remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives, 
to  bring  in  to  him  all  their  money  and  valuables. 
Having  by  this  atrocity  both  struck  universal  terror 
and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  onward  towards 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called 
Phalarion  opposite  to  it^  The  two  camps  were 
separated  by  a  level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles 
broad,  through  which  ran  the  river  Himera^. 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-  b.c.3io. 
days),  both  armies  remained  stationary,  neither  of  Hi^i'^*^® 
them  choosing  to  make  the  attack.    At  length  ^*^J*uet 
Agathokles  gained  what  he  thought  a  favourable  and  the 
opportunity.    A  detachrnent  from  the  Carthaginian  nians. 
camp  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  some  Grecian 
plunderers ;  Agathokles  posted  some  men  in  am* 
^  IKodor.  lix.  107>  108.  ^.Diodor.  xix-llOS,  109. 
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bush,  who  fell  upon  this  detachment  unawarefi* 
threw  it  into  disorder,  and  pursued  it  hack  to  the 
camp.  Followiog  up  this  partial  success,  Aga* 
thokles  hrought  forward  his  whole  force,  crossed 
the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general  attack* 
This  advance  not  heing  expected,  the  Greciaa 
assailants  seemed  at  first  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 
They  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the 
stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  the  camp. 
They  were  however  repulsed  by  redoubled  eflforts, 
and  new  troops  coming  up,  on  the  part  of  the  de^ 
fenders ;  mainly,  too,  by  the  very  effective  actioa 
of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in  Hamilkar's  army^ 
who  hurled  stones  weighing  a  pound  each,  against 
which  the  Grecian  armour  was  an  inadequate  de- 
Jf*AMh^^^  fence.  Still  Agathokles,  noway  discouraged,  caused 
kieB  by  the   fhc  attack  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once* 

Carthagi.  ,       .  ,  i  .     r 

nians.  and  With  apparent  success,  when  a  reinforceEnent 
landed  from  Carthage — the  expectation  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  induced  Hamilkar  to  refraia 
from  any  general  attack.  These  new  troops  joined 
in  the  battle,  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  { 
who  were  intimidated  and  disordered  by  such  un« 
foreseen  assailants,  while  the  Carthaginians  in  thdr 
front,  animated  to  more  energetic  effort^  first  re« 
pulsed  them  from  the  camp,   and  then  pressed 

-  them  vigorously  back.    After  holding  their  grouod 

for  some  time  against  their  double  enemy,  the 
Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own 
camp,  recrossing  the  river  Himera.  The  interval 
was  between  four  and  five  miles  of  nearly  level 
ground,  over  which  they  were  actively  pursued  and 
severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  5000 
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in  number.  Moreover,  in  crossing  the  river,  many 
of  them  drank  eagerly,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather;  the  saltness  of  the  water  proved 
so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  found  unwounded  on  the 
l)anks^  At  length  they  obtained  shelter  in  their 
own  camp,  after  a  loss  of  7000  men ;  while  the  loss 
of  the  victors  is  estimated  at  500. 

Agathokles,   after  this   great  disaster,  did  not  The  car- 

.         •       1  .  •  .  ^  thaginiani 

attempt  to  mamtam  his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire,  recover  a 
€md  returned  to  Gela ;  which  was  well  fortified  and  sTcfTy  fr^m 
provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  defence.     Here  he  w^.^^  Hia 
intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  c^JJ^itTo^nat 
least  until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  Syracuse. 
begun)   should    be    completed.      But    Hamilkar, 
having  ascertained  the  strength  of  Gela,  thought 
it  prudent  to  refrain  from  a  siege,  and  employed 
himself  in  operations  for  the  purpose  of  strength* 
ening  his  party  in  Sicily.     His  great  victory  at  the 
Himera  had  produced  the  strongest  eflect  upon 
many  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  were  held  to  Aga- 
thokles by  no  other  bonds  except  those  of  fear. 
Hamilkar  issued  conciliatory  proclamations,  in- 
viting them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching 
his  troops  towards  the  most  convenient  points. 
Presently  Kamarina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Taurome- 
nium,   Messdnd,   Abaksenum,   with  several  other 
smaller  towns  and  forts,  sent  to  tender  themselves 
as  allies ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  towards  all 
was  so  mild  and  equitable,  as  to  give  universal  satis- 
fiaetion.     Agathokles  appears  to  have  been  thus 
liispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island,  retaining 

^  Diodor,  xix.  10&. 
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little  besides  Gela  and  Sjrracuse.  Even  the  bar* 
hour  of  Syracuse  was  watched  by  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  placed  to  intercept  foreign  supplies.  Be- 
turning  to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  renounced 
all  attempts  on  Gela,  Agathokles  collected  the  cora 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  put  the  fortificatioot 
in  the  best  state  of  defence.  He  had  every  reason 
to  feel  assured  that  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged 
by  their  recent  success,  and  reinforced  by  allies 
from  the  whole  island,  would  soon  press  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  with  all  their  energy  ;  while  for  him* 
self,  hated  by  all,  there  was  no  hope  of  extraneous 
support,  and  little  hope  of  a  successful  defence  \ 
He  con-  Jq  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  con* 

plan  of        ceived  the  idea  of  a  novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious, 
theCa^      and  effective;  surrounded  indeed  with  difficulties 
^M^    in  the  execution^  but  promising,  if  successfully 
executed,  to  change  altogether  the  prospects  of  the 
war.     He  resolved  to  carry  a  force  across  firom 
Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians 
on  their  own  soil.     No  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know, 
had  ever  conceived  the  like  Scheme  before  ;  no  one 
certainly  had  ever  executed  it.     In  the  memory  of 
man,  the  African  territory  of  Carthage  had  never 
been  visited  by  hostile  foot.     It  was  known  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  be  not  only  unprepared  to 
meet  an  attack  at  home,  but  unable  even  to  imagine 
it  as  practicable.    It  was  known  that  their  territory 
was  rich,  and  their  African  subjects  harshly  treated, 
discontented,  and  likely  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
for  revolting.   The  landing  of  any  hostile  force  near 
Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow,  as  at  least  to 

1  Diodor.  ik.  110. 
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cause  the  recall  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  relieve  Syracuse ;  perhaps  the  con* 
sequences  of  it  might  be  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  diffi-  His  energy 
culty— for  the  Carthaginians  were  superior  not  cUyS^ 
merely  on  land,  but  also  at  sea.     Agathokles  had  no  ^hu'ez^X 
chance  except  by  keeping  his  purpose  secreti  and  J^n^e^ed  ** 
even  unsuspected.     He  fitted  out  an  armament,  ^^f^^f, 

*■  '    and  spoua- 

announced  as  about  to  sail  forth  from  Syracuse  on  tion. 
a  secret  expedition,  against  some  unknown  town  on 
the  Sicilian  coast.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  his 
best  troops,  especially  his  horsemen,  few  of  whom 
had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Himera:  he 
could  not  transport  horses,  but  he  put  the  horse- 
men aboard  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  enter- 
taining full  assurance  that  he  could  procure  horses 
in  Africa.  In  selecting  soldiers  for  his  expedition, 
he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from  many  dif- 
ferent families,  to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity 
of  those  left  behind.  He  liberated,  and  enrolled 
among  his  soldiers,  many  of  the  strongest  and  most 
resolute  slaves.  To  provide  the  requisite  funds, 
his  expedients  were  manifold ;  he  borrowed  from 
merchants,  seized  the  money  belonging  to  orphans, 
stripped  the  women  of  their  precious  ornaments, 
and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.  By  all 
these  proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  to- 
wards him  was  aggravated,  especially  among  the 
more  opulent  families^  Agathokles  publicly  pro- 
claimed, that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Car- 
•thaginians  were  now  commencing,  would  be  long 
and  terrible — that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  hardships  and  could  endure  them,  but 
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He  getf  out 
of  the  bar* 
boor,  in 
tpite  of  the 
blockadiog 
fleet. 

Eclipse  of 
tbt  tun. 
He 

Africa 
•afely. 


that  those,  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  efiort* 
might  retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet 
time.  Many  of  the  wealthier  families — to  a  mmv* 
ber  stated  as  1600  persons — profited  by  this  per- 
mission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  city,  Aga^ 
thokles  set  his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them 
all,  and  appropriated  their  possessions  to  himself^ 
By  such  tricks  and  enormities,  he  provided  funds 
enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships,  well  filled 
with  soldiers*  Not  one  of  these  soldiers  knew 
where  they  were  going ;  there  was  a  general  talk 
about  the  madness  of  Agathokles;  nevertheless 
such  was  their  confidence  in  his  bravery  and  mili« 
tary  resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders  without 
asking  questions*  To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse 
during  his  own  absence,  Agathokles  named  An- 
tander  his  brother,  aided  by  an  .^toliaa  officer 
named  £rymnon^ 

The  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  witboat 
any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
blockading  the  harbour.    It  happened  one  day  that 
the  approach  of  some  cpm-ships  seduced  this  fleet 
into  a  pursuit;  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  being  thus 
left  unguarded,  Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of 
striking  with  his  armament  into  the  open  sea«   As 
soon  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet  saw  him  sailing  forth, 
they  neglected  the  corn-ships,  and  prepared  for 
battle,  which  they  presumed  that  he  was  come  to 
offer.    To  their  surprise,  he  stood  out  to  sea  as 
fast  as  he  could ;  they  then  pushed  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  considerable  ad- 


'J  Diodor.  xx.  4>  5;  Jostin^  udi.  4. 
*  Diodor.  ix.  4-16. 


Ck>mpare  Polynniuf,  ▼•  3-5, 
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vtoce  and  strove  to  keep  it.  Towards  nightfall 
however  they  neared  him  so  mach,  that  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  darkness.  Daring  the  night  he 
made  considerable  way ;  but  on  the  next  day  there 
occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  total,  that 
it  became  perfectly  dark,  and  the  stars  were  visible. 
The  mariners  were  so  terrified  at  this  phenomenon, 
that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of  Agathokles 
were  required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage. 
At  length,  after  six  days  and  nights,  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Carthaginian 
ships  had  pursued  them  at  a  venture,  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  Africa ;  and  they  appeared  in  sight, 
just  as  Agathokles  was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  employed  by  the  mariners  on  both 
sides  to  touch  land  first ;  Agathokles  secured  that 
advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into 
such  a  posture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  at^ 
tack  of  the  Carthaginian  ships,  and  secured  the 
disembarkation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a  point  called 
the  Latomise  or  Stone  quarries  ^ 

After  establishing  his  position  ashore,  and  refresh-  He  burnt 
ing  his  soldiers,  the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  JUpTes! 
was  to  burn  his  vessels  ;  a  proceeding  which  seemed  ^onpl^ 
to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  boldness.     Yet  in  truth  *^"^jj,^gp 
the  ships  were  now  useless — for,  if  he  was  unsuccess-  "^^w  to  De- 

-_r-,  ,  111.  meter. 

fill  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to  enable  him  to 
return  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  they 
were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he  retained 
them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  leave  a  portion 
of  his  army  to  guard  them,  and  thu*s  enfeeble  his 

1  Diodor.  %x,  6.  Procopios,  Bell.  Vand.  i.  15.  It  is  here  stated^  that 
for  nine  dayg'  mardi  eastward  from  Carthage,  as  fur  as  Juka,  the  land 
18  wavr€\Sfs  aKifjLfvos* 
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means  of  action  for  the  really  important  acbieremeixte 
on  land.  Convening  bis  soldiers  in  assembly  near 
tbe  ships,  he  first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and 
Persepbond — tbe  patron  Goddesses  of  Sicily,  smdof 
Syracuse  in  particular.  He  then  apprised  bis  sol- 
diers, that  during  the  recent  crossing  and  danger 
from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  had  addressed 
a  vow  to  these  Goddesses — engaging  to  make  a 
burnt-offering  of  bis  ships  in  their  honour,  if  they 
would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa.  The 
Goddesses  bad  granted  this  boon ;  they  bad  farther, 
by  favourably  responding  to  tbe  sacrifice  just  of- 
fered, promised  full  success  to  bis  African  projects; 
it  became  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to  fulfil  his 
vow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  od 
the  stern  of  the  admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of 
the  trierarchs  to  do  tbe  like  on  his  own  ship.  All 
were  set  on  fire  simultaneously,  amidst  tbe  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  tbe  mingled  prayers  and  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  \ 
AgathokiM       Though  Agathokles  bad  succeeded  in  animating 

marches         _  .  *  ^  >.       .  .  .  i.        i 

into  the  bis  soldicrs  With  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the 
niMterTi-  accomplisbmcnt  of  this  purpose,  yet  so  soon  as 
SJ^TrlllStt  t^^y  ®*w  *^®  conflagration  decided  and  irrevocable, 
Md  cufti"  '^^®  cutting  off  all  their  communication  with  home 
▼ationof     — tbcir  spiHts  fell,  and   tbey  began  to  despair  of 

the  country. 

their  prospects.  Without  allowing  them  time  to 
dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  Agathokles 
conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest  Car- 
thaginian toWh,  called  Megalfi-Polis*.     His  march 

^  This  striking  scene  is  described  by  Diodorus,  xx.  7  (compare  Justin, 
zzii.  6),  probably  enough  copied  from  Kallias,  the  oompuiion  sad 
panegyrist  of  Agathokles :  see  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p.  281. 

'  Megald-Polis  is  nowhere  else  mentioned— nor  i«  it  notioed  bf 
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lay  for  the  most  part  through  a  rich  territory  in  the 
higbeat  cultivatioD.  The  passing  glance  which  we 
thus  obtain  into  the  condition  of  the  territory  near 
Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest;  more  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same 
eoast,  now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn-land, 
the  plantations  both  of  vines  and  olives,  the  exten* 
sive  and  well-stocked  gardenSi  the  size  and  equip- 
ment of  the  farm  buildings,  the  large  outlay  for 
artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses 
belonging  to  wealthy  Carthaginians,  &c.,  all  excited 
the  astonishment,  and  stimulated  the  cupidity,  of 
Agathokles  and  his  soldiers.  Moreover,  the  towns 
were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and  un- 
fortified, except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on 
the  coasts  The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little 
fear  of  invasion  by  sea,  were  disposed  to  mistrust 
their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled  habitually 
with  harshness  and  oppression^.     The  liby-Pheni- 

Forbiger  in  his  litt  of  towns  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Handbuch 
der  Alten  Geographie,  sect.  109). 

Dr.  Barth  ( Wanderangen  auf  den  Kiitten  Landem  dea  Mittehneerea, 
Tol.  L  p.  131-133)  flupposes  that  Agathokles  landed  at  an  indentation 
of  the  coast  on  the  western  face  of  that  projecting  tongue  of  land  which 
terminates  in  Cape  Bon  (Promontorium  Mercurii),  forming  the  eastern 
bonndary  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  There  are  stone  quarries  here,  of 
the  greatest  extent  as  well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places  Megald«Polis 
not  far  off  from  this  spot,  on  the  same  western  face  of  the  projecting 
land,  and  near  the  spot  afterwards  called  Misua. 

A  OU4P,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  will  convey  to  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

*  Justin,  xxii.  5.  "  Hue  accedere,  quod  urbes  castellaque  Afirice  non 
muris  cinctie,  non  in  montibns  positse  sint :  sed  in  planis  campis  sine  ullia 
munimentts  jaoeant :  quas  omnes  metu  eicidii  fadla  ad  belli  societatem 
perhd  posse.'' 

^  Seven  centuries  and  more  after  these  events,  we  read  that  the 
Vandal  king  Genseric  conquered  Africa  from  the  Romans — and  that  he 
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cians  appear  to  have  been  unused  to  arms-^a  race 
of  timid  cultivators  and  traffickers,  accastomed  to 
subjection  and  practised  in  the  deceit  necessary  for 
lightening  it\  Agathokles,  having  marched  throi^h 
this  land  of  abundance,  assaulted  M^aldpolis 
without  delay.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared  for 
attack,  distracted  with  surprise  and  terror,  made 
little  resistance.  Agathokles  easily  took  the  town, 
abandoning  both  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants  aad 
all  the  rich  property  within,  to  his  soldiers;  who  en- 
riched themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  from 
town  and  country— furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves. 
From  hence  he  advanced  farther  southward  to  the 
town  called  Tun6s  (the  modem  Tunis,  at  the 
distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Car- 
thage itselO,  which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  man- 
ner.   He  fortified  Tun^  as  a  permanent  position; 

demolished  the  fortificatioiia  of  all  the  other  towns  except  Carthtge 
alone — ^from  the  like  feeling  of  mistrast.  This  demolition  materUny 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  BeUsariua^  two  gene- 
rations afterwards  (Procopius>  Bell.  Vandal.  L  5;  i.  15). 

*  Livy  (xxix.  25),  in  recounting  the  landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the  second  Punic  war,  says,  ^Bm- 
poria  ut  peterent,  gubematoribus  edixit,  Fertilissimus  ager,  eoqiue 
abundans  omnium  copift  rerum  est  regio,  et  imbelles  (quod  plerumqcte 
in  uberi  agro  evenit)  barbari  sunt :  priusque  quam  Garthagbe  tub?e]ii- 
retur,  opprimi  videbantur  posse." 

About  the  harshness  of  the  Carthaginian  rule  over  their  A£nean 
subjects,  see  Diodor.  xv.  77 ;  Polyb.  i.  72.  In  reference  to  the  above 
passage  of  Polybius,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind— That  in 
describing  this  harshness,  he  speaks  with  express  and  exclusive  rrfet' 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  subjects  during 
the  first  Punic  war  (against  Rome),  when  the  Carthaginians  themsdves 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans  and  required  everything  that  they 
could  lay  hands  upon  for  self-defence.  This  jMunage  of  P(dybins  has 
been  sometimes  cited  as  if  it  attested  the  ordinary  character  and  measme 
of  Carthaginian  dominion ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author. 
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hot  he  kept  his  main  force  united  in  camp,  know- 
ing well  that  he  should  presently  have  an  imposing 
army  against  him  in  the  field,  ^nd  severe  battles  to 
flgbt\ 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  Conitemt. 
during  his  crossing  from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  igno-  carthage— 
ranee  of  his  plans.     When  he  landed  in  Africa,  on  fo^^^' 
their  own  territory,  and  even  burnt  his  fleet,  they  ^Jl^^mt 
at  first  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  S"*^    ^ 

^  ''     Hanno  and 

held  him  prisoner.    But  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  Bomiikar 

nnmcil 

commence  his  march  in  military  array  against  Me«  generau. 
gal^polis,  they  divined  his  real  purposes,  and  were 
filled  with  apprehension.  Carrying  off  the  brazen 
prow-ortiaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships, 
they  made  sail  for  Carthage,  sending  forward  a 
swift  vessel  to  communicate  first  what  had  occur^ 
red.  Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the  land- 
ing of  Agathokles  had  been  already  made  known  at 
Carthage,  where  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and 
consternation ;  since  no  one  supposed  that  he  could 
have  accomplished  such  an  adventure  without 
having  previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army 
and  fleet  in  Sicily,  From  this  extreme  dismay 
they  were  presently  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 

^  Diodor.  zx.  8.  Compare  Polybius,  i.  29,  where  he  describes  the 
first  hiTasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  by  the  Roman  consul  Re- 
gains. Tnn^  was  120  stadia  or  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of 
Carthage  (Polyb.  i.  67).  The  Tab.  Peuting.  reckons  it  only  ten  miles. 
It  was  made  the  central  place  for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage, 
both  by  Regulus  in  the  first  Pimic  war  (Polyb.  i.  30), — by  Matho  and 
Spendins,  in  the  rebellion  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  and  native  Africans 
against  Carthage,  which  followed  on  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb. 
i.  73) — and  by  the  revolted  Libyans  in  396  B.C.  (Diodor.  xiv.  77). 

Diodoms  places  Tun6s  at  the  distance  of  2000  stadia  from  Carthage, 
whidi  most  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake.  He  calls  it  White  Tun^\  an 
epithet  drawn  from  the  chalk  cliffs  adjoining. 

VOL.  XII.  2  o 
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messengers  from  their  fleet ;  whereby  they  learnt 
the  real  state  of  aflfairs  in  Sicily.  They  now  made 
the  best  preparations  in  their  power  to  reust 
Agathokles.  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  two  men  of 
leading  families,  were  named  generals  conjointly. 
They  were  bitter  political  rivals, — but  this  very 
rivalry  was  by  some  construed  as  an  advantage, 
since  each  would  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  other 
and  as  a  guarantee  to  the  state;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  each  had  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  the  separate  election  of  the  other ^  These 
two  generals,  unable  to  wait  for  distant  succourS) 
led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city,  stated  at 
40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  derived  altogether 
from  citizens  and  residents — with  2000  war-cha- 
riots. They  took  post  on  an  eminence  (somewhere 
between  Tunis  and  Carthage)  not  far  from  Aga- 
thokles ;  Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where 
the  ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to 
extend  his  front,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  an  un- 
usual depth  of  files ;  while  Hanno  was  on  the  right, 
having  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred  Band  of  Car- 
thage, a  corps  of  2500  distinguished  citizens,  better 
armed  and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the 
Carthaginians  outnumber  the  ^  invaders — and  so 
confident  were  they  of  victory — that  they  carried 
with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their  anti- 
cipated prisoners*. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

*  Diodor.  zx.  10-13.  See,  respecting  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage 
(which  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  Timoleon  at  the  battle  of  the  Kri- 
mesus),  Diodor.  xvi.  80^  81 ;  also  Vol.  XI.  of  this  History*  Chap.  Ixxxr* 
p.  242-260. 

The  amount  of  native  or  dtizen-foroe  given  here  by  Diodoros  (40|000 
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Agathokles  placed  himself  on  the  left,  with  1000  J^^;,^ 
chosen  hoplites  round  him,  to  combat  the  Sacred  Agathokiw 
Band ;  the  command  of  his  right  he  gave  to  his  fices  to 
Bon  Archagathus.  His  troops — Syracusans,  miscel-  Se  wS^b. 
laneoiis  mercenary  Greeks,  Campanians  or  Sam- 
nites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls — scarcely  equalled  in 
numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  ships* 
crews  were  even  without  arms, — a  deficiency,  which 
Agathokles  could  supply  only  in  appearance,  by 
giving  to  them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers  of 
shields,  stretched  out  upon  sticks.  The  outstretched 
wrappers  thus  exhibited  looked  from  a  distance  like 
shields ;  so  that  thes6  men,  stationed  in  the  rear, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  of  hoplites.  As 
the  soldiers  however  were  still  discouraged,  Aga- 
thokles tried  to  hearten  them  up  by  another  device 
yet  more  singular,  for  which  indeed  he  must  have 
made  deliberate  provision  beforehand.  In  various 
parts  of  the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  number  of  owls, 
which  perched  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
soldiers.  These  birds,  the  favourite  of  Ath6n6, 
were  supposed  and  generally  asserted  to  promise 
victory ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are  reported  to 
have  been  much  reassured  by  the  sight. 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  Treachery 
which  charged  first,  made  little  or  no  impression  ;  thi^nSn" 
but  the  infantry  of  their  right  pressed  the  Greeks  Bo^SSar— 

foot  and  1000  horse)  seems  very  great.  Our  data  for  appreciating  it  a*^^^^|^ 
however  are  lamentably  scanty ;  and  we  ought  to  expect  a  large  totid. 
The  population  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  souls ;  even 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  when 
its  power  was  prodigiously  lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  Its  military 
magazines,  even  in  that  reduced  condition,  were  enormous, — as  they 
stood  immediately  previous  to  their  being  given  up  to  the  Romans, 
mider  the  treacherous  delusimis  held  out  by  Rome. 

2o2 
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seriously.      Especially  HannOi  with   the   Sacred 
Band  around  him,  behaved  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  forwardness,  and  seemed  to  be  gaining  ad- 
vantage, when  he  was  unfortunately  slain.     His 
death  not  only  discouraged  his  own  troops,  but 
became  fatal  to  the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  for 
treason  to  his  colleague  Bomilkar.    This  man  had 
long  secretly  meditated  the  project  of  rendering 
himself  despot  of  Carthage.    As  a  means  of  attain- 
ing that  end,  he  deliberately  sought  to  bring  re- 
verses upon  her ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Hanno's  death,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  own 
wing  to  retreat.   The  Sacred  Band,  though  fighting 
with  unshaken  valour,  were  left  unsupported,  at- 
tacked in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  compelled  to 
give  way  along  with  the  rest.     The  whole  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Car- 
thage.    Their  camp  fell   into  the  hands  of  Aga- 
thokles,  who  found  among  their  baggage  the  very 
handcuffs  which   they  had  brought  for  fettering 
their  expected  captives ^ 
Conquests        This  victory  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master 
kiea  among  of  thc  opcu  couutry.     He  transmitted  the  news  to 
ginia^de!"  Sicily,  by  a  boat  of  thirty  oars,  constructed  ex- 
Srthe"^'"   pressly  for  the  purpose — since  he  had  no  ships  of 
^f "       his  own  remaining.     Having  fortified  Tunfis  and 
established  it    as    his  central   position,  he  com- 
menced operations  along  the  eastern  coast  (Zeu- 
gitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  northern  and  south- 
ern  portions  of  it  were  afterwards  denominated 

>  Diodor.  xx.  12.  The  loss  of  the  Carthagioians  waa  difl||mit]y  given 
—some  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men— others  at  6000.  The  lossmtbe 
army  of  Agathokles  was  stated  at  200  men. 


coast. 
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by  the  Romans)  against  the  towns  dependent  on 
Carthage  \ 

In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  de-  Religious 
spondency  in  consequence  of  the  recent  defeat.  dbr?eMof 
It  was  well  known  that  the  African  subjects  gene-  g^nianl!^''" 
rally  entertained  nothing  but  fear  and  hatred  to-  Human 
wards  the  reigning  city.  Neither  the  native  Libyans 
or  Africans, — nor  the  mixed  race  called  Liby-Phoe- 
nicians,  who  inhabited  the  towns* — could  be  de- 
pended on  if  their  services  were  really  needed. 
The  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  took  the  form  of 
religious  fears  and  repentance.  They  looked  back 
with  remorse  on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and 
on  their  omissions  of  duty  towards  the  Gods.  To 
the  Tyrian  Herakles,  they  had  been  slack  in  trans- 
mitting the  dues  and  presents  required  by  their  re- 
ligion ;  a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeavoured 
to  make  up  by  sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  rich  presents,  and  especially 
with  models  in  gold  and  silver  of  their  sacred 
temples  and  shrines.  Towards  Kronus,  or  Moloch, 
they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves 
sinfully.  The  worship  acceptable  to  that  God 
required  the  sacrifice  of  young  children,  born  of 
free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the  choice  child 
of  the  family.  But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a 
fraud  upon  the  God,  by  surreptitiously  buying 
poor  children,  feeding  them  well,  and  then  sacri- 
ficing them  as  their  own.  This  discovery  seemed 
at  once  to  explain  why  Kronus  had  become  offended, 
and  wh«t  had  brought  upon  thein  the  recent  defeat. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  17*  •  Diodor.  xx.  55. 
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They  made  an  emphatic  atonement,  by  selecting 
200  children  from  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Carthage,  and  offering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a 
great  public  sacrifice  ;  beeides  which,  300  parents, 
finding  themselves  denounced  for  similar  omissions 
in  the  past,  displayed  their  repentance  by  volttu- 
tarily  immolating  their  own  children  for  the  public 
safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus, — ^placed  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to 
him,  with  fire  immediately  underneath, — was  fed 
on  that  solemnity  certainly  with  200,  and  probably 
with   500,   living   children  ^     By  this  monstrous 

*  Diodor.  xx.  14.  ^n&rro  bi  Kai  t6p  Kp6poif  avroU  fvanunf<Hkii 
KaB6ao¥  4v  roit  tffAirpoaBwv  ;(p<$vocff  Bvovrtt  Tovrtjf  r^  $(^  roy  vi&p  rovs 
KparloTovf,  voTtpop  a>vovfL(vot  XdBpa  rraidas  Koi  6p€^avT€s  ttrffiirov  an  nji' 
Bvtrlcar  KaX  CrfTi}(rfit  ytPOfjLtyris,  €vp€0rfirdp  TiPtt  t&p  KaOupovprfip/hw 
vmfiokifmioi  ytyopdrts'  tovt^p  dc  Xct^vrtf  evpolop,  iccti  rovs  iroXc/iiovf 
irp6f  Toif  Tfix^(rtv  Sp&irrfs  arpaTorrtbeOopras,  €b€uri^fi6pow  »s  KoraXcXv 
K6rtf  riis  narplovt  t&p  6tS>p  rifidf  diopS^craa-Ocu  dc  rhs  dypolas  (nrcv- 
dovrcr,  dioKoa-lovs  phf  rov  cVi^ovccmirttP  fra/dd>t^  irpoKptPOPrtf  tSwna 
diffAotri^*  SkKo^  d*  ip  diafiokcus  6pt€s,  tKovo-iias  iavrow  tfdoa-oM,  owr 
Achrovf  Srrtf  TpioKotri^p*  ^p  bi  nap*  avrois  dp^pths  Kpdpov  xo^^> 
crrcroicor  rhs  X'*P°^  (mrlas  ^K€icKifupas  inl  rffp  yrjp,  &or€  rhp  hurt* 
Otpra  r&p  naid^p  dwoKvXitirBai  Koi  ir/frreiv  us  ri  x^^P^  w\TJp€S  nvp6t* 
Compare  Festus  ap.  Lactantium,  Inst.  Div.  i.  21 ;  Justin,  xviii.  6, 12. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  (the  more  remarkable  because  so  little 
information  concerning  Carthaginian  antiquity  has  reached  us),  one 
clause  is  not  perfectly  clear,  respecting  the  three  himdred  who  are  nid 
to  have  voluntarily  given  themselves  up,  Diodorus  means  (I  appre- 
hend) as  Eusebius  understood  it,  that  these  were  fathers  who  gave  up 
their  children  (not  themselves)  to  be  sacrificed.  The  victims  here 
mentioned  as  sacrificed  to  Kronus  were  children,  not  adults  (eompaie 
Diodor.  xiii.  86) :  nothing  is  here  said  about  adult  victims.  Wesseling 
in  his  note  adheres  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  dissenting 
from  £usebius :  but  I  think  that  the  literal  meaning  is  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  tenor  of  the  paragraph.  Instances  of  self-de- 
votion, by  persons  torn  with  remorse,  are  indeed  mentioned  i  see  tbe 
case  of  Imilkon,  Diodor.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  3. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Ennius — "  Poeni  sunt  sohti  suos  sacri- 
ficare  puellos:**  see  the  chapter  iv.  of  Miinter's  work.  Religion  der 
Karthager,  on  this  subject. 
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holocaust  the  full  i*eligiou8  duty  being  discharged, 
and  forgiveness  obtained  from  the  God,  the  mental 
distress  of  the  Carthaginians  was  healed* 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  operations 
score  of  religious   obligation,   the   Carthaginians  kies^mh^ 
despatched  envoys  to  Hamilkar  in  Sicily,  acquaint-  ^^^^f 
ing  him  with  the  recent  calamity,  desiring  him  to  ^^^^ 
send  a  reinforcement,  and  transmitting  to  him  the  NeapoUt, 
brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of  tum,Thap. 
Agathokles.     They  at  the  same  time  equipped  a  *"''  *^ 
fresh  army,  with  which  they  marched  forth  to 
attack  Tunds.     Agathokles  had  fortified  that  town, 
and  established  a  strong  camp  before  it ;  but  he 
had  withdrawn  his  main  force  to  prosecute  opera- 
tions against  the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  territory  of  Carthage.     Among  these 
towns,  he  first  attacked  Neapolis  with  success, 
granting  to  the  inhabitants  favourable  terms.    He 
then  advanced  farther  southwards  towards  Adru- 
metum,  of  which  he  commenced  the  siege,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbouring  Libyan  prince  named 
Ely  mas,  who  now  joined  him.     While  Agathokles 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Car- 
thaginians  attacked  his  position  at  Tunds,  drove 
his  soldiers  out  of  the  fortified  camp  into  the  town, 
and  began  to  batter  the  defences  of  the  town  itself. 
Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging  Adrumetum, 
but  nevertheless  reluctant  to  raise  the  siege, — ^Aga- 
thokles  left  his  main  army  before  it,  stole  away  with 
only  a  few  soldiers  and  some  camp-followers,  and  con- 
ducting them  to  an  elevated  spot — half-way  between 
Adrumetum  and  Tunfis,  yet  visible  from  both — he 
caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this  eminence 
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a  prodigious  number  of  fires  ^  The  effect  of  these 
fires,  seen  from  Adrumetum  on  one  side  and  from 
the  army  before  Tun6s  on  the  other,  was,  to  produce 
the  utmost  terror  at  both  places.  The  Carthaginians 
besieging  Tun6s  fancied  that  Agathokles  with  his 
^hole  army  was  coming  to  attack  them,  and  forth- 
with  abandoned  the  siege  in  disorder,  leaving  their 
engines  behind.  The  defenders  of  Adrumetum, 
interpreting  these  fires  as  evidence  of  a  large  rein* 
forcement  on  its  way  to  join  the  besieging  army, 
were  so  discouraged  that  they  surrendered  the  town 
on  capitulation^. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17.  \d6pa  vpoaijXOtv  tni  riwa  r6no¥  optu^w,  o6*p 
6pa(r6ai  dvvar6if  ^v  avr6v  vv6  tS>v  *AdpVfiTiTip&v  Ka\  ri9 
Kapx^^oviav  Twi'  Tvvtfra  7roXtopK0vvr«>v*  vvkt6s  dc  ownifaj 
ToU  aTpaTi,v>Tais  tnl  iroXuv  rdirov  vvpii  K<u€Uf,  d6(aw  €woaiat,  Tois  pa 
KapxTj^opiois,  i)S  /icrd  ficydXi;^  dvtfdfucis  in  ainrovs  vop€v6pu(voti  rois  it 
iro\topKovp€vot,g,  ws  Skkrjs  bwdp^cis  ddpas  Tois  noktulois  ciff  avppaxioM 
napaytytytfpjyrfs, 

'  Diodor.  xz.  17*  The  inddent  here  recounted  hy  Diodonis  ii  con* 
ous,  hut  quite  distinct  and  intelligible.  He  had  good  authorities  before 
him  in  his  history  of  Agathokles.  If  true,  it  affords  an  eTidence  for 
determining,  within  some  limits,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Adrumetum, 
which  Mannert  and  Shaw  place  at  Herkla — while  Forbiger  and  Dr. 
Barth  put  it  near  the  site  of  the  modem  port  called  Snsa,  still  more  to 
the  southward,  and  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  Tunis.  Other  authon 
have  placed  it  at  Hamamat,  more  to  the  northward  than  Herkk,  and 
nearer  to  Tunis. 

Of  these  three  sites,  Hamamat  is  the  only  one  which  will  consist 
with  the  narrative  of  Diodorus.  Both  the  others  are  too  distant. 
Hamamat  is  about  forty-eight  English  miles  from  Tunis  (see  Barth, 
p.  184,  with  his  note).  This  is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too  great)  as 
can  possibly  be  admitted ;  both  Herkla  and  Susa  are  very  mudi  more 
distant,  and  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  evidence  known  to  us  tends  apparently  to 
place  Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Hamamat  (see  Barth,  p.  142- 
164;  Forbiger,  Handb.  Geog.  p.  846).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  not  true,  or  must  apply  to  some  other  place 
on  th^  coast  (possibly  Neapolis,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by  AgathokH 
and  not  to  Admmetum. 
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By  this  same  stratagem — if  the  narrative  can  he  He  forUfieg 
trusted — Agathokles  both  relieved  Tunfis,  and  ac-  uXrtakef 
quired  possession  of  Adrumetum.     Pushing  his  a^i^llXj 
conquests  yet  farther  south,  he  besieged  and  took  loumrj— 
Thapsus,  with  several  other  towns  on  the  coast  to  ct^ihiri'** 
a  considerable  distance  southward  ^     He  also  oc-  mans  again. 
cupied  and  fortified  the  important  position  called 
Aspis,  on  the  south-east  of  the  headland  Cape  Bon, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  a  point  convenient  for 
maritime  communication  with  Sicily*. 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in 
all  not  less  than  200  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
Agathokles  became  master  along  the  eastern  coasts 

*  Diodor.  xx.  17. 

'  Stmbo,  xvii.  p.  834.  Solinus  (c.  30)  talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  by 
the  SicuU,  Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Clypea),  being  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cape  Bon,  was  more  convenient  for  communication  with  Sicily 
than  either  Carthage,  or  Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
which  was  on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Bon.  To  get  round  that  head- 
land is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  difficult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for 
navigators :  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Barth,  founded  partly  on  his  own 
personal  experience  (Wanderungen  auf  den  Kustenkmdem  des  Mittel- 
meeres,  L  p.  196).  A  ship  coming  from  Sicily  to  Aspis  was  not  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  round  the  headland. 

In  the  case  of  Agathokles,  there  was  a  farther  reason  for  establishing 
bk  maritime  position  at  Aspis.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  superior  to 
him  at  sea;  accordingly  they  coidd  easily  interrupt  his  maritime  com- 
munication from  Sicily  with  Tunis,  or  with  any  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
thage. But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the  coast  at  Aspis ; 
for  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  get  from  the  Gulf  round  Cape  Bon. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  The  Roman  consul  Regulus,  when  he  invaded 
Afirica  during  the  first  Punic  war,  is  said  to  have  acquired,  either  by 
capture  or  voluntary  adhesion,  two  hundred  dependent  cities  of  Car- 
thage(Appian,  Punica,  c.  3).  Respecting  the  prodigious  number  of  towns 
in  Northern  Africa,  see  the  very  learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Phimikier,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  seqq.  Even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  so  much  reduced  in  power,  she 
had  still  three  hundred  cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  name  cities  or  towns  {ir6X€is)  was  used  by  some 
authors  very  vaguely.    Thus  Po9eidoniu8  ridiculed  the  affirmation  of 
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He  next  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  tovms  in  the 
interior,  into  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  several 
days'  march.     But  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence 
from  his  soldiers  at  Tun6s,  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  marched  out  again  to  attack  them,  and  had 
already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.     Return* 
ing  suddenly  by  forced  marches,  he  came   upon 
them   by  surprise,  and   drove  in  their  advanced 
parties  with  considerable  loss;  while  he  also  gained 
an  important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Elymas, 
who  had  rejoined  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now 
defeated  and  slain  ^     The  Carthaginians,  however, 
though  thus  again  humbled  and  discouraged,  still 
maintained  the  field,  strongly  entrenched,  between 
Carthage  and  Tunds. 
ProceediDgt      Meauwhilc  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse 
blfoJT^^'  had  taken  a  turn  unexpectedly  favourable.     He  had 
fh^tTlr  ^®^*  *^*'  ^^*y  blocked  up  partially  by  sea  and  with  a 
near  sur-     yictorious  cncmy  cncampcd  near  it ;  so  that  supplies 
--he  is       found  admission  with  difficulty.    In  this  condition, 
p^^d^and  Hamilkar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
^  frim    received  from  Carthage  the  messengers  announcing 
^^*  their  recent  defeat  in  Africa ;  yet  also  bringing  the 

brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of 
Agathokles.  He  ordered  the  envoys  to  conceal  the 
real  truth,  and  to  spread  abroad  news  that  Aga- 
thokles had  been  destroyed  with  his  armament ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  produced  the  prow  ornaments,— 
an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  ships  had  really 

Polybiu*  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  162),  that  Tiberius  Oracchui  had  destrqfed 
three  hundred  ir^Ktis  of  the  Celtiberians ;  Strabo  oensores  otbert  who 
spoke  of  one  thousand  irSKeis  of  the  Iberians.    Such  a  number  eoold 
only  be  made  good  by  including  large  K&fuu, 
^  Diodor.  jul  17.  18. 
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been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys  with  these  evi- 
dences into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  to  Antander 
and  the  other  authorities,  Hamilkar  demanded  from 
them  the  surrender  of  the  city,  under  promise  of 
safety  and  favourable  terms  ;  at  the  same  time 
marching  his  army  close  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
making  an  attack.  Antander  with  others,  believing 
the  information  and  despairing  of  successful  resist- 
ance, were  disposed  to  comply ;  but  Erymnon  the 
^tolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller 
certainty.  This  resolution  Antander  adopted.  At 
the  same  time,  mistrusting  those  citizens  of  Syracuse 
who  were  relatives  or  friends  of  the  exiles  without,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  immediately,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  No  less  than  8000  persons 
were  expelled  under  this  mandate.  They  were 
consigned  to  the  mercy  of  Hamilkar,  and  his  army 
without ;  who  not  only  suffered  them  to  pass,  but 
treated  them  with  kindness.  Syracuse  was  now  a 
scene  of  aggravated  wretchedness  and  despondency; 
not  less  from  this  late  calamitous  expulsion,  than 
from  the  grief  of  those  ^ho  believed  that  their 
relatives  in  Africa  had  perished  with  Agathokles. 
Hamilkar  bad  brought  up  his  battering-engines, 
and  was  preparing  to  assault  the  town,  when 
Nearchus,  the  messenger  from  Agathokles,  arrived 
from  Africa  after  a  voyage  of  five  days,  having 
under  favour  of  darkness  escaped,  though  only  just 
escaped,  the  blockading  squadron.  From  him  the 
Syracusan  government  learnt  the  real  truth,  and 
the  victorious  position  of  Agathokles.  There  was 
no  farther  talk  of  capitulation  ;  Hamilkar — having 
tried  a  partial  assault,  which  was  vigorously  re- 
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pulsed, — withdrew  his  army,  and  detached  from  at  a 
reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  the  sud  of  bis  coiu^ 
trymen  in  Africa *• 
B.C.300.         During  some  months,  he  seems  to  have  employed 
ftuciTof     fai^self  in  partial  operations  for  extending  the  Car^ 
Hamiikar    thaginiau  dominion   throughout   Sicily,      But  at 
cuse-he     length  he  concerted  measures  with  the  Syracusan 
su^rUe       exile  Deinokrates,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
butTg*^"*'    rous  body  of  his  exiled  countrymen,  for  a  renewed 
feited  ^^'    attack  upon  Syracuse.    His  fleet  already  blockaded 
roadepri-     thc  harbour,  and  he  now  with  his  army,  stated  as 
slain/         120,000  men,  destroyed  the  neighbouring  lands, 
hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.    Approaching 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  occupied  the  Olym- 
pieion,  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  near  the  river 
Anapus  and  the  interior  coast  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
From  hence — probably  under  the  conduct  of  Deino- 
krates  and  the  other  exiles,  well-acquainted  with 
the  ground — he  undertook   by  a  night-march  to 
ascend  the  circuitous  and  di69cult  mountain  track, 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  fort  called  Eurya- 
lus,  at  the  highest  point  af  Epipolae^  and  the  western 
apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.    This 
was  the  same  enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with 
the  same  main  purpose,  as  that  of  Demosthenes 
during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he  had  brought 
the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  relief  of 
Nikias*.     Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting 
his  march  with  greater  precaution  than  Hamiikar, 
and  successful  in  surprising  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  bad 

1  Diodor.  xz.  15,  16. 

'  See  Vol.  YII.  Ch.  Ix.  p.  418  of  this  Histiny;  together  with  the 
second  Phin  of  Syracuse,  annezed  to  Vol  YII. 
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been  driven  down  again  with  disastrous  loss.  More- 
over,  since  his  time,  this  fort  Euryalus^  instead  of 
being  left  detached,  bad  been  embodied  by  the  elder 
Dionysins  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city.  It  formed  the  apex  or  point  of  junc« 
tion  for  the  two  converging  walls — one  skirting  the 
northern  cliff,  the  other  thesouthern  cliff,  of  Epipolae^ 
The  surprise  intended  by  Hamilkar — diflBicult  in 
the  extreme,  if  at  all  practicable — seems  to  have 
been  unskilfully  conducted.  It  was  attempted  with 
a  confused  multitude,  incapable  of  that  steady  order 
requisite  for  night-movements.  His  troops,  losing 
their  way  in  the  darkness,  straggled,  and  even 
mistook  each  other  for  enemies ;  while  the  Syra- 
cusan  guards  from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise, 
attacked  them  vigorously  and  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down  the  steep  decli- 
vity, was  prodigious;  and  Hamilkar  himself,  making 
brave  efforts  to  rally  them,  became  prisoner  to  the 
Syracusans.  What  lent  peculiar  interest  to  this 
incident,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it 
served  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecy. Hamilkar  had  been  assured  by  a  prophet 
that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse ;  and  this 
assurance  had  in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack, 
since  he  naturally  calculated  on  entering  the  city 
as  a  conqueror^.     He  did  indeed  take  his  evening 

^  For  a  description  of  the  fortifications  added  to  Syracuse  by  the 
elder  Dionysius,  see  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxxii.  p.  658  of  this  History ;  also 
Plan  IV.  at  the  end  of  Vol.  X. 

•  Diodor.  xx.  29,  30.  Cicero  (Divinat.  i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy 
and  its  manner  of  fulfilment ;  but  he  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  events  preceding  the  capture  of  Hamilkar. 
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meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fulfilling  the  augury. 
Immediately  after  it,  be  was  handed  over  to  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through 
the  city  in  chains,  then  inflicted  on  him  the  worst 
tortures,  and  lastly  killed  him.     His  head  was  cat 
off  and  sent  to  Africa^ 
The  Agri-        The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse 
SSidTr-     — together  with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the 
^l^^ons    discord  ensuing  between  the  exiles  under  Deino- 
fl^dom "    krates  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers — compietdy 
•gaintt       broke  up  the  besieging  army.     At  the  same  time, 
and  the       the  Agrigeutincs,  profiting  by  the  depression  both 
ni!^!.^'*     of  Carthaginians  and  exiles,  stood  forward  publicly, 
proclaiming  themselves  as  champions  of  the  cause 
of  autonomous  city  government  throughout  Sidly, 
under  their  own  presidency,  against  both  the  Car- 
thaginians on  one  side,  and  the  despot  Agathokles 
on  the  other.   They  chose  for  their  general  a  citizen 
named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigour  to 
the  task  of  expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary 
garrisons  which  held  the  cities  in  subjection.    He 
began  first  with  Gela,  the  city  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Agrigentum,  found   a  party  of  the  citizens 
disposed  to  aid  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  them, 
overthrew  the  Agathoklean  garrison.    The  Geloans, 
thus  liberated,  seconded  cordially  his  efiforts  to  ex* 
tend  the  like  benefits  to  others.   The  popular  banner 
proclaimed  by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome,  that 
many  cities  eagerly  invited  her  aid  to  shake  off  the 

*  Diodor.  xx.  30.  t6v  ^  o^v  'AfUXieoy  ol  tS>v  airok»X6r»p  inrffvus 
ht^fUvov  ayay6yT€s  dtA  Trjs  iroXcwr,  ml  dciyoir  aUUus  xar  avrw  XFI^ 
^(voi,  /A€Ta  TTJs  €(rxaTrjs  vpp€»s  oi^iXoy. 
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yoke  of  the  soldiery  in  their  respective  citadels,  and 
regain  their  free  governments  \  Enna,  Erbessus, 
Echetla^,  Leontini,  and  Kamarina,  were  all  thus 
relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Agathokles ;  while 
ether  cities  were  in  like  manner  emancipated  from 
the  sway  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  joined  the  Agri- 
gentine  confederacy.  The  Agathoklean  government 
at  Syracuse  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  such 
spirited  manifestations.  Syracuse  still  continued 
to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet;  though 
the  blockade  was  less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were 
now  introduced  more  abundantly  than  before^. 

The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  Mutiny  in 
on  the  wane  in  Sicily ;  but  in  Africa,  he  had  become  A^th^ifies 
more  powerful  than   ever — not  without  perilous  hL^^^fT" 
hazards  which   brought  him  occasionally  to   the  ^Jf^'?"* 
brink  of  ruin.   On  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  extricating 
of  the  captive  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  close  to  the    '"^  * 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  held  it  up  to  their 
view  in  triumph ;  they  made  respectful  prostration 
before  it,  but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mourn- 
ful to  them*.   While  they  were  thus  in  despondency, 
however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.     A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Agathokles  at 
Tunds,  arising  out  of  a  drunken  altercation  between 
his  son  Archagathus  and  an  ^tolian  officer  named 

'  Piodor.  XX.  31.  buifiorjB€l(rrjs  dc  ttjs  rwy  ^Axpayavrlvrnv  iiripokTJs 
Korh  inurap  lifv  vfjaop,  cVcirctrcv  6pfiTj  rais  irSkiai  nphs  rrfv  ikevBeplav. 

^  £nna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Sicily ;  Erbessus  is  not  far  to  the 
north-east  of  Agrigentum;  Echetla  is  placed  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
midway  between  the  domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Carthage. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  32. 

"•  Diodor.  xx.  33.  ol  bt  Kapxrib6vioi,  TrepcoXycir  y€p6fi(voi,  koI  papfiu" 
ptK&s  7rpoo'Kvprf<rayr€s,  &c. 
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Lykbkus ;  which  ended  in  the  mnrder  of  the  latter 
by  the  former.  The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in 
arms  with  fary  to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head 
of  Archagathns.  They  found  sympathy  with  the 
whole  army ;  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  demand- 
ing their  arrears  of  outstanding  pay,  chose  new 
generals,  and  took  regular  possession  of  Tunte 
with  its  defensive  works.  The  Carthaginians,  ia« 
formed  of  this  outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys 
to  treat  with  the  mutineers,  offering  to  them  large 
presents  and  double  pay  in  the  service  of  Carthage. 
Their  offer  was  at  first  so  favourably  entertained, 
that  the  envoys  returned  with  confident  hopes  of 
success ;  when  Agathokles,  as  a  last  resource, 
clothed  himself  in  mean  garb,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed  them  in 
a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring  them  not  to  desert  him, 
and  even  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself  before 
their  faces.  With  such  art  did  he  manage  this 
scene,  that  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  underwent 
a  sudden  and  complete  revolution.  They  not  only 
became  i^conciled  to  him,  but  even  greeted  him 
with  enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  dress 
and  functions  of  general,  and  promising  unabated 
obedience  for  the  future  ^   Agathokles  gladly  obeyed 

^  Compare  the  description  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  nratiiij  in 
the  ViteUian  army  commanded  hy  Fabios  Yalens,  at  TicinHm. 

"  Postquam  immissis  lictoribus,  Yalens  coercere  seditionem  Goeptahat, 
ipsum  invadunt  (milites),  saxa  jaciunt,  fugientem  sequuntur.—Valeni, 
servili  veste,  apud  decnrionem  equitum  tegebatur.''  (Presently  the 
feeling  changes,  by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenus  Yarns,  prefect 
of  the  camp) — then,  "  silentio,  patientia,  postremo  predbus  etlacyrmis, 
Teniam  quaerebant.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens,  et  preter  spem  incohmis 
Yalens  processit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  &vor :  versi  in  hetitiam  (at  est 
vulgus  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes  gratantesque  drcumdatum  aquilii 
signisque,  in  tribunal  ferunt/' 
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the  call,  and  took  advantage  of  their  renewed  ardour 
to  attack  forthwith  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  expect- 
ing nothing  less,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
k)S8^ 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  pre-  b.csos- 
sently  sent  a  considerable  force  into  the  interior,  carthaRi- 
for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  or  reeaininc:  the  nianarmy 

T      /r.  1  -It         .  t  .    ••  m?  .  ,  ,    sent  to  act 

disaifected  Numidian  tribes.    They  met  with  good  in  the  in- 
success  in  this  enterprise ;  but  the  Numidians  were  SlJi^k^  by 
in  the  main  faithless  and  indifferent  to  both  the  thh^^J^T 
belligerents,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  war  to  their  h^g^^^^i, 
own  profit.     Agathokles,  leaving  his  son  in  com-  pniaged  by 
mand  at  Tun6s,  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  the  di^s.""**' 
interior  with  a  large  portion  of  his  army.     The 
Carthaginian    generals    were    cautious,  and  kept 
themselves  in  strong  position.     Nevertheless  Aga- 
thokles felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them  in  their 
camp ;  and  after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on 
his  own  side,  he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.  This 
advantage  however  was  countervailed  by  the  fact, 
that  during  the  action  the  Numidians  assailed  his 
camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off  nearly 
all  the  slaves  and  baggage.     The  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side  fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek 
soldiers  in  their  pay ;  most  of  them  exiles  under 
Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan  exiles.     These  men 
behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all 
slain,  either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle, 
by  Agathokles*. 

It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  Agathokiet 
daring  invader,  that  the  force  of  resistance  possessed  dd  V 
by  Carthage  was  more  than  he  could  overcome —  from  "** 

1  Diodor.  XX.  34.  »  Diodor.  xx.  39.  ^^'*"^* 

VOL.  XII.  2  P 
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that  though  humbling  and  impoverishing  her  for 
the  moment,  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  tri- 
umphant close  ;  since  the  city  itself,  occupying  the 
isthmus  of  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  strongest  fortifications,  could  not 
be  besieged  except  by  means  far  superior  to  his*. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had  gained 
victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  beea 
able  to  provide  even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers, 
whose  fidelity  was  consequently  precarious.  Nor 
could  he  expect  reinforcements  from  Sicily ;  where 
his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Sy- 
racuse itself  was  in  less  danger  than  before.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at 
Kyr6n6,  and  despatched  Orthon  as  envoy  for  that 
purpose*. 
Antecedent       To  Kyr^Q^  aud  what  was  afterwards  called  its 

circam-  __  !••  i/»  •!■  •a>i» 

•tances  of     Pentapous  (i.e.  the  five  neighbourmg  Grecian  towns, 
DiVision  of   Kyr6n6,  its  port  ApoUonia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and 
^^^''      Hesperides),  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  history  has 
Kyrsnfiand  already  been  devoted^     Unfortunately  information 
respecting  them,  for  a  century  and  more  anterior 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  almost  wholly  wanting. 
Established  among  a  Libyan  population,  many  of 
whom  were  domiciliated  with  the  Greeks  as  fellow- 
residents,  these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed  many  Li- 
byan habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  religion ;  of 
which  their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for 
the  festival  chariot-matches  and  in  battle,  was  one 

'  Diodor.  xx.  69.  *0  de  ttjs  ir6k«as  ovk  ^v  Kivdvpos,  anpovlrov  rr\i 
n^€(av  oCoTjs  bia  rrfv  dnb  rmv  TtiX'Sup  *cal  rrjs  0aKdmjs  o;^u/xJnpi. 
»  Diodor.  xx.  40. 
»  See  Vol.  IV.  Ch.  xxvii.  p.  40-^5. 
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example.  The  Libyan  tribes,  useful  as  neighbours, 
servants,  and  customers \  were  frequently  also 
troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  b.c.  we  hear  acci- 
dentally that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan 
tribes,  and  rescued  by  some  Peloponnesian  hoplites 
on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during  the  Athenian 
siege*.  About  401  b.c  (shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw 
open  her  citizenship  to  any  Greek  new-comer  who 
would  aid  in  repelling  them.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  by  several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  and  proscribed  by  the 
Spartans ;  they  went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  in- 
volved in  intestine  warfare  among  the  citizens  of 
Kyr6n6,  a  large  proportion  of  them  perished^.  Ex- 
cept these  scanty  notices,  we  hear  nothing  about 
the  Greco-Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to  Grecian 
affairs,  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  would 
appear  that  the  trade  with  the  native  African  tribes, 
between  the  Gulfs  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Syrtis,  was  divided  between  Kyr6n6  (meaning  the 
Kyrenaic  Pentapolis)  and  Carthage — at  a  boundary 
point  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  ennobled  by  a 
commemorative  legend ;  immediately  east  of  these 
Altars  was  Automala,  the  westernmost  factory  of 
Kyr6n6*.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  between  Kyr6n6   and 


'  See  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  s.  6,  where  he  speaks  of  KyrfinI  as 
a  spot  judiciously  chosen  for  colonization ;  the  natives  near  it  being  not 
dangerous,  but  suited  for  obedient  neighbours  and  slaves. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  60.  ■  Pausan.  iv.  26;  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 

*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836;  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  p.  126. 
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Carthage,  the  two  great  emporia  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  were  constant  and  often  lucrative — ^though 
not  always  friendly. 
Thimbron        In  the  year  331  b.c,  when  the  victorious  Alex- 
H^^iln    ander  overran  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Kyr6n6 
hln^'ted^  sent  to  tender  presents  and  submission  to  him,  and 
K^fi'**  b     ^^c^'^®  enrolled  among  his  subjects  \     We  hear 
exiles.  His  nothiug  morc  about  them  Until  the  last  year  ofAlcx- 
MreeTon    audcr's  life  (324  b.c  to  323  b.c).    About  that  time, 
SrtJrious,    the  exiles  from  Kyr6n6  and  Barka,  probably  enough 
in  Libya,     emboldeucd    by  the   rescript  of  Alexander  (pro- 
claimed at  the  Olympic  festival  of  324  b.c,  and 
directing   that  all  Grecian    exiles,    except   those 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  recalled  forthwith), 
determined  to   accomplish  their  return  by  force. 
To  this  end  they  invited   from   Krete   an  officer 
named  Thimbron ;  who,  having  slain  Harpalus  after 
his  flight  from  Athens  (recounted  in  a  previoas 
chapter),  had  quartered  himself  in  Krete,  with  the 
treasure,   the  ships,    and   the  6000  mercenaries, 
brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrap*.    Thimbron 
willingly  carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistance, 
intending  to  conquer  for  himself  a  principality  in 
Libya.     He  landed  near  Kyr6n^,  defeated  the  Ky- 
renean  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  ApoUonia,  the  fortified  port  of  that 
city,  distant  from  it  nearly  ten  miles.     The  towns 

'  Arrian^  vii.  ?,  12 ;  Curtius,  iv.  7,  9 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  49.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kyr^n^  (exact  date  unknown)  applied  to  PIsto 
to  make  laws  for  them,  but  that  he  declined.  See  Thrige,  Histor. 
Cyr^^,  p.  191.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  this  statement  better 
avouched. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  108,  xviii.  19;  Arrian,  De  Rebus;  post  Alexandr.  ?i. 
apud  Photium,  Cod.  92;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  837. 
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of  Barka  and  Hesperides  sided  with  him  ;  so  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  force  the  Kyreneans  to 
a  disadvantageous  treaty.  They  covenanted  to 
pay  500  talents, — ^to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their 
war-chariots  for  his  ulterior  projects — ^and  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  ApoUonia.  While  he  plun- 
dered the  merchants  in  the  harbour,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan 
tribes,  and  probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to 
Carthage'.  His  schemes  were  however  frustrated 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Kretan  named  Mna- 
sikles ;  who  deserted  to  the  Kyrenaeans,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  set  aside  the  recent  Convention. 
Thimbron,  after  seizing  such  citizens  of  Kyrdnd  as 
happened  to  be  at  ApoUonia,  attacked  Kyrdnd 
itself,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were 
then  bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka 
and  Hesperides.  To  aid  them,  Thimbron  moved 
his  quarters  from  ApoUonia ;  but  during  his  abs- 
ence, Mnasikles  contrived  to  surprise  that  valuable 
port;  thus  mastering  at  once  his  base  of  operations, 
the  station  for  his  fleet,  and  all  the  baggage  of  his 
soldiers.  Thimbron*s  fleet  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained without  a  harbour.  The  seamen,  landing 
here  and  there  for  victuals  and  water,  were  cut  off 
by  the  native  Libyans,  while  the  vessels  were 
dispersed  by  storms^ 

The  Kyrenseans,  now  full  of  hope,  encountered 
Thimbron  in  the  field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet 
though  reduced  to  distress,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
possession  of  Teucheira ;  to  which  port  he  invoked 
as  auxiliaries  2500  fresh  soldiers^  out  of  the  loose 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  19.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  20. 
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mercenary  bands  dispersed  near  Cape  Taenarus  in 
Peloponnesus.     This  reinforcement  again  put  him 
in  a  condition  for  battle.    The  Kyrenaeans  on  their 
side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  succour, 
partly  from  the  neighbouring  Libyans,  partly  fro© 
Carthage.     They  got  together  a  force    stated  as 
30,000  men,  with  which  they  met  him  in  the  field. 
But  on  this  occasion  they  were  totally  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  generals  and  much  of  their 
army.     Thimbron  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess;   he    pressed  both  KyrdnS  and   the  harbour 
so  vigorously,  that  famine  began  to  prevail,  and 
sedition  broke  out  among  the  citizens.     The  oli- 
garchical men,  expelled  by  the  more  popular  party, 
sought  shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Thimbroo, 
some  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt*. 
The  Kyre-       I  havc  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition 
hl^te  aid     after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been 
Egyptun     assigned  to  Ptolemy.     Seizing  with  eagerness  the 
who*Mnd«    opportunity  of  annexing  to  it  so  valuable  a  posses- 
opbeiut      sion  as  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis,  this  chief  sent  an 
Defeat  and    adequate  force  under  Ophelias  to  put  down  Thim- 
TiTimbron.    brou   and   restore   the   exiles.     His   success  was 
Mnc«*dTo   complete.     All   the   cities  in  the  Pentapolis  were 
thedomi-     reduced:   Thimbron,  worsted   and  pursued  as  a 

Dions  of  ... 

Ptolemy,  fugitive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by  some  Libyans, 
Ophelias  as  and  brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira ;  the  citizens  of 
""^'^y*  which  place  (by  permission  of  the  Olynthian  Epi- 
kydes,  governor  for  Ptolemy),  first  tortured  him, 
and  then  conveyed  him  to  Apollonia  to  be  hanged. 
A  final  visit  from  Ptolemy  himself  regulated  the 
affairs  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  21. 
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with  his  dominions  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  OphelIas\ 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  Kyrfinfi,  B.c.322. 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  once  autonomous 
Hellenic  world,  passed  like  the  rest  under  one  of 
the  Macedonian  Diadochi.  As  the  proof  and 
guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  com- 
pletely detached  citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian 
or  Egyptian  garrison  (like  Munychia  at  Athens), 
and  forming  the  stronghold  of  the  viceroy.  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  312)  the  Kyrenaeans  made 
an  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  besieged 
this  citadel;  but  being  again  put  down  by  an  army 
and  fleet  which  Ptolemy  despatched  under  Agis  from 
Egypt*,  Kyr6n6  passed  once  more  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ophelias^. 

To  this  viceroy  Agathokles  now  sent   envoys,  b.c.  308. 
invoking  his  aid  against  Carthage.     Ophelias  was  ^°*'',|^"  ^ 
an  officer  of  consideration  and  experience.      He  ofopheiias. 
had  served  under  Alexander,  and  had  married  an  the  ?nvtL' 
Athenian  wife,   Euthydikfi, — a  lineal   descendant  A^thokies. 
from  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  be-  "I'tt'"* 
longing  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at  Athens. 
In  inviting  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage,  the  envoys  proposed  that  he 
should  himself  hold  it  when  conquered.    Agathokles 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92;  Diodor.  xviii.  21 ; 
Justin,  xiii.  6,  20. 

•  Diodor.  xix.  79.  Ol  Kvprjvaioi t^v  Sxpav  w^picoTparoTrfdcvo-av, 

ins  aijTiKa  fiaXa  r^v  <f)povpap  €K^aiKovvT€s,  &c. 

*  Justin  (xxii.  7»  4)  calls  Ophelias  "rex  Cyrenarum ;"  but  it  is  no- 
way probable  that  he  had  become  independent  of  Ptolemy — as  Thrige 
(Hist.  Cyr^n^,  p.  214)  supposes.  The  expression  in  Plutarch  (Deme- 
trius, 14),  'O0€XXo[  r^  Hp^avTi  Kvprjinji,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
independent  authority. 


colotiists 
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(they  said)  wished  only  to  overthrow  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Sicily,  being  well  aware  that  he 
could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an 
African  dominion.  To  Ophelias^  such  an  invita- 
tion proved  extremely  seducing.  He  was  already 
on  the  look  out  for  aggrandisement  towards  the 
west,  and  had  sent  an  exploring  nautical  expe- 
dition along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  even 
to  some  distance  round  and  beyond  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar^.  Moreover,  to  all  military  adventurers, 
both  on  sea  and  on  land,  the  season  was  one 
of  boundless  speculative  promise.  They  had  be- 
fore them  not  only  the  prodigious  career  of  Alex- 
ander himself,  but  the  successful  encroachments  of 
the  great  officers  his  successors.  In  the  second 
distribution,  made  at  Triparadeisus,  of  the  Alex- 
andrine empire,  Antipater  had  assigned  to  Ptolemy 
not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an  an- 
defined  amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be 
afterwards  acquired^ ;  the  conquest  of  which  was 
known  to  have  been  among  the  projects  of  Alex- 

>  Diodor.  xx.  40. 

'  From  an  incidental  allusion  in  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  826),  we  leam  tin 
fact — that  Ophelias  had  surveyed  the  whole  coast  of  Northern  Afiicm 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  round  the  old  Phenician  settlements  on 
the  western  coast  of  modem  Morocco.  Some  eminent  critics  (Groo- 
kurd  among  them)  reject  the  reading  in  Strabo— oir^  rov  'O^cXa  (or 
*0(j>(XXa)  nepinXov,  which  is  sustained  by  a  very  great  preponderance  of 
MSS.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  their  reasons ;  and  the  reading 
which  they  would  substitute  has  nothmg  to  recommend  it.  In  my 
judgment,  Ophelias,  ruling  in  the  Kyrenaica  and  indulging  aspiradou 
towards  conquest  westward,  was  a  man  both  likely  to  order,  and  com- 
petent to  bring  about,  an  examination  of  the  North  African  coast.  Tie 
knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  induced  Agathokles  to  apply  to  him. 

•  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92.  Arywnw 
fi€P  yhp  Ka\  Aipwjv,  Koi  rffv  rTreKftwi  ravrrfs  Trfv  iroKkrjp,  km  ^,r<  inp  h» 
np6s   TovTois    b6piov    cirucrTfOTfTai   np6s    dvofupov    ^Xiov,    UroXr/ioiotf 
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ander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquest 
Ophelias  was  now  specially  called,  either  as  the 
viceroy  or  the  independent  equal  of  Rolemy,  by 
the  invitation  of  Agathokles.  Having  learnt  in  the 
service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches,  he 
embraced  the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He 
undertook  an  expedition  from  KyrSnS  on  the 
largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's  relatives,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they 
found  much  favour.  At  this  season,  the  Kassan- 
drian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under 
the  prevalent  degradation  and  suffering,  there  was 
ample  ground  for  discontent,  and  no  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing it ;  many  persons  therefore  were  found  dis* 
posed  either  to  accept  army-service  with  Ophelias, 
or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under 
bis  auspices.  To  set  out  under  the  military  pro- 
tection of  this  powerful  chief — to  colonize  the 
mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled 
by  the  victories  of  Agathokles — ^to  appropriate  the 
wealth,  the  fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  mari- 
time position,  of  her  citizens — was  a  prize  well 
calculated  to  seduce  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  intervening 
difficulties  ^ 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  iroXXol  t»v  *ABrivawv  irpoOvyMS  viniKova-ap  €ls  rfp^ 
aTpaT€iap*  ovk  Skiyoi  dc  Koi  t&p  SKKop  *£XX^M»y,  ^(mevbov  Kottwvfjtrat 
TTJs  imPoXrjs,  ikni^ovTfs  rriv  t€  Kpariorriv  r^r  Aifivris  KaraKkrfpovxfia'ftP, 
Koi  TOP  €¥  KapxTf^^pi  hiafmatTfUf  likovrov. 

As  to  the  great  encouragement  held  out  to  settlers,  when  a  new 
colony  was  about  to  be  founded  by  a  powerful  state,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  9d> 
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ophdiM  Ophelias  at  Kyrfinfi,  some  even  with  wives  and 
with  hie'     children.     The  total  number  is  stated  at  10,000. 

army,  and 

hiacoio-  Ophelias  conducted  them  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
Kyr«n§  to  wcll-appointcd  army  of  1 0,000  infantry,  600  cavalry, 
^nia^*terril  and  100  war- chariots;  each  chariot  carrying  the 
lumirings  driver  and  two  fighting  men.  Marching  with  this 
endured  in   miscellancous  body  of  soldiers  and  colonists,  he 

the  march.  '' 

reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  Automolse — 
the  westernmost  factory  of  Kyr6n6\     From  thence 
he  proceeded  westward  along  the  shore  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts  a  sandy,  trackless  desert, 
without  wood  and  almost  without  water  (with  the 
exception  of  particular  points  of  fertility),  and  in- 
fested by  serpents  many  and  venomous.     At  one 
time,  all  his  provisions  were  exhausted  ;  he  passed 
through  the  temtory  of  the  natives  called  Loto- 
phagi,  near  the  lesser  Syrtis ;  where  the  army  had 
nothing  to  eat  except  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  which 
there  abounded^     Ophelias  met  with  no  enemies; 
but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind  endured  by  his 
soldiers — still  more  of  course  by  the  less  hardy 
colonists  and  their  families — ^were  most  distressing. 
After  miseries  endured  for  more  than  two  months, 
he  joined  Agathokles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory; 
with  what  abatement  of  number,  we  do  not  know, 
but  his  loss  must  have  been  considerable*. 
B.C.S07.  Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation 

about  Herakleia  Trachinia — irac  yap  ris,  AoKcdatfioviW  oUtiwrm^t 

'  Diodor.  xx.  41. 

•  TheophrastuB,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  p.  127,  ed.  Schneider. 

The  philosopher  would  hear  this  fact  from  some  of  the  AtbcnisM 
concerned  in  the  expedition. 

•  Diodor.  xx,  42.  See  the  striking  description  of  the  miseries  of  th» 
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and  alliance  he  had  accepted.     Agathokles  at  first  Pe^fi^yof 
received  him   with   the  warmest  protestations  of  —he  kiiu 
attachment,  welcoming  the  new-comers  with  pro-  get«V*^- 
fuse  hospitality,  and  supplying  to  them  full  means  amy— " 
of  refreshment    and    renovation    after  their   past  d"]"gJ^o„ 
sufferings.      Having   thus   gained   the   confidence  ^^^^^ 
and  favourable  sympathies  of  all,  he  proceeded  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  purposes.     Convening  suddenly 
the  most  devoted  among  his  own  soldiers,  he  de- 
nounced Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting  against  his 
life.     They  listened  to  him  with  the  same  feelings 
of  credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian  soldiers  ex- 
hibited when  Alexander  denounced  Philotas  before 
them.     Agathokles  then  at  once  called  them  to 
arms,  set  upon  Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him 
with  his  more  immediate  defenders.     Among  the 
soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror  and 
indignation,  no  less  than  surprise ;  but  Agathokles 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms, 
partly  by  deceitful  pretexts/ partly  by  intimidation: 
for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without  any  com- 
mander or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to 
enter  into  his  service  \      He  thus  found  himself 
(like  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Leonnatus)  master 

same  march,  made  by  Cato  and  bis  Roman  troops  after  tbe  death  of 
Pompey,  in  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  382-940 : — 

"  Vadimus  in  campos  steriles,  exustaque  mundi, 
Quk  nimius  Titan,  et  rarse  in  fontibus  undse, 
Siccaque  letiferis  squalent  serpentibus  arva. 
Durum  iter." 
Tbe  entire  march  of  Ophelias  must  (I  think)  have  lasted  longer  than 
two  months ;  probably  Diodorus  speaks  only  of  the  more  distressing  or 
middle  portion  of  it  when  he  says — Kara  r^y  Sdomopicw  nXfiov  fj  dvo 
fifjvas  KaK<ma6r)iTavT€s,  &c.  (xx.  42). 
^  Diodor.  ilx.  42 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
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of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from  a  troublesome 
rival.  The  colonists  of  Ophelias — more  unfortu- 
nate still,  since  they  could  be  of  no  service  to 
Agathokles — ^were  put  by  him  on  board  some  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to  Syracuse 
with  spoil.  The  weather  becoming  stormy,  many 
of  these  vessels  foundered  at  sea, —  some  were 
driven  off  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy — and 
a  few  only  reached  Syracuse \  Thus  miserably 
perished  the  Kyrenaean  expedition  of  Ophelias ;  one 
of  the  most  commanding  and  powerful  schemes,  for 
joint  conquest  and  colonization,  that  ever  set  out 
from  any  Grecian  city. 
Terrible  It  would  havc  fared  ill  with  Agathokles,  had  the 

cartha^^  Carthaginians  been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack 
t^^M  to*'  ^™  ^^  '^®  confusion  immediately  succeeding  the 
seize  the      death  of  Ophcllas.     It  would  also  have  fared  yet 

supreme  *  •' 

power— he  worsc  with  Carthagp,  had  Agathokles  been  in  a 
thrownand  positiou  to  attack  her  during  the  terrible  sedition 
excited,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  within  her  walls 
by  the  general  Bomilkar*.  This  traitor  (as  has 
been  already  stated)  had  long  cherished  the  design  to 
render  himself  despot,  and  had  been  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity.  Having  purposely  caosed 
the  loss  of  the  first  battle — fought  in  conjunction 
with  his  brave  colleague  Hanno,  against  Aga- 
thokles— he  had  since  carried  on  the  war  with  a 
view  to  his  own  project  (which  explains  in  part 
the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthaginians);  he 
now  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  openly 
raising  his  standard.  Availing  himself  of  a  military 
muster  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Neapolis, 

'  Diodor.  xx.  44.  ^  Diodor.  zz.  43. 
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he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of  the  soldiers, 
retaining  near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500 
citizens,  and  4000  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of 
these,  he  then  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city ; 
dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and  slaughter* 
ing  indiscriminately  the  unarmed  citizens  in  the 
streets,  as  well  as  in  the  great  market-place.  At  first 
the  Carthaginians  were  astounded  and  paralysed. 
Gradually  however  they  took  courage,  stood  upon 
their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combated  them 
in  the  streets,  and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from 
the  house-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict,  the 
partisans  of  Bomilkar  found  themselves  worsted, 
and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mediation 
of  some  elder  citizens.  They  laid  down  their  arms 
on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faithfully 
kept  by  the  victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar 
himself;  who  was  banged  in  the  market-place, 
having  first  undergone  severe  tortures  \ 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  b.c.307. 
an  extreme  peril,  yet  the  efiects  of  so  formidable  a  guMewesof 
conspiracy  weakened  them  for  some  time  against  1^^^!*^!!! 
their  enemy  without ;   while  Agathokles  on   the  ***  ^^^ica 
other  hand,  reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyr6n6,  Hippo- 
was  stronger  than  ever.     So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  and  mppa- 
he  assumed  the  title  of  King*;   following  herein  ^^^ 
the   example   of  the    great    Macedonian   officers, 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and 

'  Diodor.  xx.  44 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7.  Compare  the  description  given  by 
Appian  (Punic.  128),  of  the  desperate  defence  made  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  last  siege  of  the  city,  against  the  assault  of  the  Romans, 
from  these  house-tops  and  in  the  streets. 

'  There  are  yet  remaining  coins — *AyaBoKk€og  Bao-iXcos — the  earUest 
Sicilian  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a  prince  (Humphreys,  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals,  p.  50). 
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Kassander ;  the  memory  of  Alexander  being  now 
discarded,  as  his  heirs  had  been  already  put  to 
death.  Agathokies,  already  master  of  nearly  all  the 
dependent  towns  east  and  south-east  of  Carthage, 
proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city.  He  attacked  Utica, — the  second  city  next 
to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older  indeed  than 
Carthage  itself — situated  on  the  western  or  opposite 
shore  of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  and  visible  from 
Carthage,  though  distant  from  it  twenty-seven  miles 
around  the  Gulf  on  land  ^  The  Uticans  had  hitherto 
remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
verses, and  of  defection  elsewhere*.  Agathokies 
marched  into  their  territory  with  such  unexpected 
rapidity  (he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  south-east  of 
Carthage,  and  he  now  suddenly  moved  to  the  north- 
west of  that  city),  that  he  seized  the  persons  of  three 
hundred  leading  citizens,  who  had  not  yet  taken  the 
precaution  of  retiring  within  the  city.  Having  vainly 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to  surrender,  he 
assailed  their  walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  batter- 

>  Slrabo,  xvii.  p.  832;  Polyb.  i.  73. 

*  Polybius  (i.  82)  expressly  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  and 
of  Hippu-Akra  (a  little  farther  to  the  .west  than  Utica),  remained  &itli- 
fiil  to  Carthage  throughout  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  AgatboUes. 
This  enables  us  to  correct  the  passage  wherein  Diodorus  describes  the 
attack  of  Agathokies  upon  Utica  (xx.  54) — cVl  fiiv  'IrvicacW  iarpo' 
r€V(r€v  d(f>€a'TrjK6Tas,  fi<f>vci  dc  avr&v  rjj  iroKfi  vpoimea'^v,  Stc  The 
word  a(^6(rri;K({rar  here  is  perplexing.  It  must  mean  that  the  Uti- 
cans had  revolted /rom  Agathokies ;  yet  Diodorus  has  not  before  said  a 
word  about  the  Uticans,  nor  reported  that  they  had  either  joined  A^ai- 
thokles,  or  been  conquered  by  him.  Everything  that  Diodorus  has 
reported  hitherto  about  Agathokies,  relates  to  operations  among  the 
towns  east  or  south-east  of  Carthage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  passage  ought  to  stand — arc  flip  ^IrvKoiow 
4<rrpdr€v<T€v  ovk  ac^ecrri/iicoraf,  t.  e.  from  Carthage;  which  introduces 
consistency  into  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  himself,  while  it  brings  him 
into  harmony  with  Polybius. 
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ing  engines  the  three  hundred  Utican  prisoners;  so 
that  the  citizens,  in  hurling  missiles  of  defence,  were 
constrained  to  inflict  death  on  their  own  comrades 
and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted  the  assault 
with  unshaken  resolution ;  but  Agathokles  found 
means  to  force  an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of 
the  walls,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city.  He 
made  it  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  ma§- 
sacring  the  inhabitants,  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  the 
town  of  Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Utica,  which  had  also  remained  faithful  to  Car- 
thage— and  which  now,  after  a  brave  defence,  ex- 
perienced the  like  pitiless  treatment \  The  Car- 
thaginians, seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
recent  shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these 
two  important  places ;  so  that  Agathokles,  firmly 
established  in  TunSs  as  a  centre  of  operations, 
extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely  than 
ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior ;  while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of 
Carthage  itself,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great 
privations*.  He  even  occupied  and  fortified  strongly 
a  place  called  Hippagreta,  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage ;  thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a  short  distance 
both  east  and  west  of  her  gates^. 

>  Diodor.  xx.  54,  55.  In  attacking  Hippu-Akra  (otherwise  called 
Hippo-Zarytus,  near  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Africa),  Agathokles  is  said  to  have  got  the  better  in  a  naval 
battle — vavfiaxi^  n(piy€v6fi€vos.  This  implies  that  he  must  have  got  a 
fleet  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf;  perhaps 
ships  seized  at  Utica. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  59. 

'  Appian  distinctly  mentions  this  place  Hippagreta  as  having  been 
fortified  by  Agathokles — and  distinctly  describes  it  as  being  between 
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B.C.  306- 
305. 

Agathoklet 
goes  to 
Sicily, 
leaving 
Archa* 
gathui  to 
command 
in  AfVica. 
SucceMet  of 
Archa- 
gathus  in 
the  interior 
country* 


B.C.  305. 

Redoubled 
efforts  of 
the  Cartha- 
giniani— 
they  gain 
two  great 
victories 
over  Archa- 
gathus. 


In  this  prosperous  condition  of  liis  African  affairs, 
he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  retrieving 
his  diminished  ascendency  in  Sicily ;  to  which  island 
he  accordingly  crossed  over,  with  2000  men,  leaving 
the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son  Archagathus. 
That  young  man  was  at  first  successful,  and  seemed 
even  in  course  of  enlarging  his  father's  conquests. 
His  general  Eumachus  overran  a  wide  range  of 
interior  Numidia,  capturing  Tokae,  Phellinfi,  Me- 
schelae,  Akris,  and  another  town  bearing  the  same 
name  of  Hippu-Akra — and  enriching  his  soldiers 
with  a  considerable  plunder.     But  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, endeavouring  to  carry  his  arms  yet  farther 
into  the  interior,  he  was  worsted  in  an  attack  upon 
a  town  called  MiltinS,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
We  read  that  he  marched  through  one  mountainous 
region  abounding  in  wild  cats — ^and  another,  in 
which  there  were  a  great  number  of  apes,  who  lived 
in  the  most  tame  and  familiar  manner  in  the  houses 
with  men — being  greatly  caressed,  and  even  wor- 
shiped as  Grods^ 

The  Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained 
internal  harmony  and  power  of  action.  Their 
senate  and  their  generals  were  emulous,  both  in 
vigour  and  in  provident  combinations,  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  sent  forth  30,000  men,  a 
larger  force  than  they  had  yet  had  in  the  field; 

Utica  and  Carthage  (Punic.  110).  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  same 
place  as  Hippu-Akra  (or  Hippo-Zarytus) ;  which  was  considerably 
farther  from  Carthage  than  Utica  was. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  57,  58.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  identify  the  placei 
mentioned  as  visited  and  conquered  by  Eumachus.  Our  topographicil 
knowledge  is  altogether  insufficient.  This  second  Hippu-Akra  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Hippo-Regius ;  Tokse  may  be  Tucca  Terebin- 
thina,  in  the  south-eastern  region  or  Byzakium. 
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forming  three  distinct  camps,  under  Hannojmilkon, 
and  Adherbal,  partly  in  the  interior,  partly  on  the 
coast.  Archagathus,  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  at 
Tunfis,  marched  to  meet  them,  distributing  his  army 
in  three  divisions  also;  two,  under  himself  and 
^schrion,  besides  the  corps  under  Eumachus  in 
the  mountainous  region.  He  was  however  unsuc- 
cessful at  all  points.  Hanno,  contriving  to  surprise 
the  division  of  ^schrion,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
wherein  ^schrion  himself  with  more  than  4000 
men  were  slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more  fortunate 
in  his  operations  against  Eumachus,  whom  he  en- 
trapped by  simulated  flight  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
attacked  at  such  advantage,  that  the  Grecian  army 
was  routed  and  cut  off  from  all  retreat.  A  remnant 
of  them  defended  themselves  for  some  time  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  but  being  without  water,  nearly 
all  soon  perished,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror^ 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  b.c.305. 
Agathoklean   army,   Archagathus  was   placed   in  A^h^-'^^ 
serious  peril.     He  was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  ^{J^^* 
force  in  TunSs,  calling  in  nearly  all  his  outlying  ^^l^ 
detachments.     At  the  same  time,  thode  Liby-Phe-  nianaat 
nician   cities,  and  rural  Libyan   tribes,  who  had 
before  joined  Agathokles,  now  detached  themselves 
from  him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining, 
and  made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victorious 
Carthaginian  generals  established  fortified  camps 
round  Tunds,  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of 
Archagathus ;  while  with  their  fleet  they  blocked 
up  his  harbour.    Presently  provisions  became  short, 

'  Diodor.  xx,  59,  60. 
VOL.  XII.  2  Q 
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and  much  despondency  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 

army.     Arcliagathus  transmitted  this  discouraging 

news  to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent  entreaties 

that  he  would  come  to  the  rescued 

B.C.  306-        The  career  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily,  since  his  de- 

^^^'  parture  from  Africa,  had  been  chequered,  and  oa 

in^icUy.**  the  whole  unproductive.     Just  before  his  arrival  in 

Hucareer    ^^^  island^,  his  gcuerals  Leptines  and  Demophilus 

D^^t^r'  ^^^  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Agrigen- 

theAgri.     tine  forces  commanded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were 

disabled  from  keeping  the  field.     This  disaster  was 

a  fatal  discouragement  both  to  the  Agrigentines, 

and  to  the  cause   which   they   had   espoused  as 

champions — free  and  autonomous  city-government 

with  equal  confederacy  for  self-defence,  under  the 

presidency  of  Agrigentum*.      The  outlying  cities 

confederate  with  Agrigentum  were  left   without 

military  protection,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 

Leptines,   animated   and   fortified   by  the  recent 

arrival  of  his  master  Agathokles.    That  despot 

landed   at   Selinus — subdued  Herakleia,  Thenna, 

and  Kephaloidion,  on  or  near  the  northern  coast  of 

Sicily — then  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  to 

Syracuse.     In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa, 

having  some  partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  with 

loss.     At  Apollpnia"^,  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in 

^  Diodor.  xx.  61. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  56.  'AyaBoKkfjs  dc,  vijt  fidxrfs  Apri  ytytwr^Uwifi,  ttrm- 
irXcvcraf  rrii  liKtklae  tls  ScXiyovvra,  &c. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  56.  Ol  fiiv  otw  'AKpayavnpoi  rovr^  rj  mfufiopi  rrpt" 
frccroyrcffy  dicXvo-oy  iavr&y  fuv  r^v  icaXXionyv  hnficiKi^,  rmv  bi  wti^X"^ 
ras  rris  ikwvBtpias  tknibai, 

^  ApoUonia  was  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  somewhat  to  tiie 
north-east  of  Enna  (Cicero,  Verr.  iii.  43). 
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his  first  attempt ;  but  being  stung  with  mortifica- 
tion, he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length, 
by  great  efibrts,  carried  the  town.  To  avenge  his 
loss,  which  had  been  severe,  he  massacred  most  of 
the  citizens,  and  abandoned  the  town  to  plunder ^ 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  b.c.  306- 
now  revisited  after  an  absence  of  (apparently)  more  Activity  of 
than  two  years  in  Africa.  During  all  this  interval,  the  ^fg|^^^ll* 
Syracusan  harbour  had  been  watched  by  a  Cartha-  neino. 
ginian  fleet,  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  great  force 
causing  partial  scarcity*.     But  there  was  no  block-  *«**'***''^"* 
ading  army  on  land  ;  nor  had  the  dominion  of  Aga- 
thokles,  upheld  as  it  was  by  his  brother  Antander 
and  his  mercenary  force,  been  at  all  shaken.     His 
arrival  inspired  his  partisans  and  soldiers  with  new 
courage,  while  it  spread  terror  throughout  most 
parts  of  Sicily.     To  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
blockading  squadron,  he  made  efforts  to  procure 
maritime  aid  from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy® ; 
while  on  land,  his  forces  were  now  preponderant — 
owing  to  the  recent  defeat,  and  broken  spirit,  of  the 
Agrigentines.     But  his  prospects  were   suddenly 
checked  by  the  enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy 
— the   Syracusan   exile  Deinokrates ;   who   made 
profession  of  taking  up  that  generous  policy  which 
the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall — announcing 
himself  as  the  champion  of  autonomous  city-govern- 
ment, and  equal  confederacy,  throughout  Sicily. 
Deinokrates  received  ready  adhesion  from  most  of 
the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigentine  confederacy 
— all  of  them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  weakness  or  fears  of  their  presiding  city  had 

»  Diodor.  xx.  66.  ^  Diodor.  xx.  62.  *  Diodor.  xx.  61. 
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left  them  unprotected  against  Agathokles.  He  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army — 20,000  foot, 
and  1500  horse.  Moreover  a  large  proportion  of 
his  army  were  not  citizen  militia,  but  practised 
soldiers ;  for  the  most  part  exiles,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  distractions  and  violences  of  the 
Agatboklean  aera'.  For  military  purposes,  both 
he  and  his  soldiers  were  far  more  strenuous  and 
effective  than  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodokus 
had  been.  He  not  only  kept  the  field  against 
Agathokles,  but  several  times  offered  him  battle, 
which  the  despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to 
accept.  Agathokles  could  do  no  more  than  main- 
tain himself  in  Syracuse,  while  the  Sicilian  cities 
generally  were  put  in  security  against  his  aggres- 
sions. 
Agrigentine  Amidst  this  uuprosperous  course  of  affairs  in 
x!^od"okM'  Sicily,  Agathokles  received  messengers  from  his 
tothrmw-  ®^°»  reporting  the  defeats  in  Africa.  Preparing 
cenaries  of   immediately  to  revisit  that  country,  he  was  fortu- 

Agathokles  •;  .  .     ^  /.mi 

--superio-  nate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforcement  of  Tyrrhe- 
utter.  ^  nian  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Syracusan  harbour.  A  clear  passage  to 
Africa  was  thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with 
ample  supplies  of  imported  provisions  for  the  Syra- 
cusans^.  Though  still  unable  to  combat  Deino- 
krates  in  the  field,  Agathokles  was  emboldened  by 
his  recent  naval  victory  to  send  forth  Leptines  with 
a  force  to  invade  the  Agrigentines — the  jealous 
rivals,  rather  than  the  allies,  of  Deinokrates.    The 

^  Diodor.  xx.  57.  icai  irdvr»v  rovroov  cV  if>vyats  xal  fUkirais  rov  iroKtr 
<rvv€x«f  y9yov6r»v,  &c.  '  Diodor.  xx.  61,  62. 
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Agrigentine  army — under  the  general  Xenodokus, 
whom  Leptines  had  before  defeated — consisted  of 
citizen  militia  mustered  on  the  occasion ;  while 
the  Agathoklean  mercenaries,  conducted  by  Lep- 
tines, had  made  arms  a  profession,  and  were  used 
to  fighting  as  well  as  to  hardships  ^  Here  as  else- 
where in  Greece,  we  find  the  civic  and  patriotic 
energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldiership, 
and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obsequious  in- 
strument for  administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Defeat  or 
Agrigentine  force,  was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle,  by  °Leptinw 
Driven  to  this  imprudence  by  the  taunts  of  his  sol-  j^^^^ 
diers,  he  was  defeated  a  second  time  by  Leptines,  ^^^'J^^ 
and  became  so  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  the  bad  sute  of 
Agrigentines,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  there-he 
to  Gela.    After  a  period  of  rejoicing,  for  his  recent  "ythrcar- 
victories  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  Agathokles  ***^»'*^^- 
passed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  found  his  son,  with 
the  army  at  TunSs  in  great  despondency  and  pri- 
vation, and  almost  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.     They 
still  amounted  to  6000  Grecian  mercenaries,  6000 
Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians — 1500  cavalry 
— and  no  less  than  6000  (if  the  number  be  correct) 
Libyan  war-chariots.    There  were  also  a  numerous 
body  of  Libyan  allies ;  faithless  time-servers,  watch- 
ing for  the  turn  of  fortune.     The  Carthaginians, 
occupying  strong  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  TunSs, 
and  abundantly  supplied,  awaited  patiently  the  de- 
stroying efiects  of  privation  and  suffering  on  their 
enemies.     So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Aga- 
thokles, that  he  was   compelled  to  go  forth  and 

>  Diodor.  xx.  62. 
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fight.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the  Cartha- 
ginians down  into  the  plain,  he  at  length  attacked 
them  in  the  full  strength  of  their  entrenchments. 
But  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  his 
troops  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  their  camp'. 
Nocturnal  The  uight  succeediug  this  battle  was  a  scene  of 
disorder  in  disordcr  and  panic  in  both  camps ;  even  in  that  of 
camps.  ^^^  victorious  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  according 
to  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  eager  to  return 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Grods  for  this  great 
victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as  a  choice  offering  the 
handsomest  prisoners  captured*.  During  this  pro- 
cess, the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  Gods, 
close  to  the  altar  as  well  as  to  the  general's  tent, 
accidentally  took  fire.  The  tents  being  formed  by 
mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a  thatch  of  hay 
or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides, — the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp  was  burnt,  together 
with  many  soldiers  who  tried  to  arrest  the  confla- 
gration. So  distracting  was  the  terror  occasioned 
by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Carthaginian 
army  for  the  time  dispersed  ;  and  Agatbokles,  had 
he  been  prepared,  might  have  destroyed  them.  But 
it  happened  that  at  the  same  hour,  his  own  camp 
was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  different  ac- 
cident, rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  action'. 

*  Diodor.  xz.  64 ;  Justin,  zxii.  8. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  65.  See  an  incident  somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii- 1^) 
— the  Persians,  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  sacrificed  the 
handsomest  Gh^cian  prisoner  whom  they  captured  on  board  the  first 
prize-ship  that  feU  into  their  hands. 

■  Diodor.  xx.  66,  67. 
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His  position  at  TunSs  had  now  become  desperate,  "-c-  ^os. 
His  Libyan  allies  had  all  declared  against  him,  after  SrnXti"n%f 
the  recent  defeat.     He  could  neither  continue  to  ff^^dewm 
hold  Tunds,  nor  carry  away  his  troops  to  Sicily ;  ws  wmy 
for  he  had  but  few  vessels,  and  the  Carthaginians  to  siciiy. 
were  masters  at  sea.     Seeing  no  resource,  he  re- 
solved to  embark  secretly  with  his  younger  son 
Herakleides;    abandoning  Archagathus    and   the 
army  to  their  fate.    But  Archagathus  and  the  other 
officers,  suspecting  his  purpose,  were  thoroughly 
resolved  that  the  man  who  had  brought  them  into 
destruction  should  not  thus  slip  away  and  betray 
them.     As  Agathokles  was  on  the  point  of  going 
aboard  at  night,  he  found  himself  watched,  arrested, 
and  held  prisoner,  by  the  indignant  soldiery.    The 
whole  town  now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
tumult,  aggravated  by  the  rumour  that  the  enemy 
were  marching  up  to  attack  them.     Amidst  the  .. 
general  alarm,  the  guards  who  had  been  set  over 
Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for 
defence,  brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  on. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  him  in  this  condition,  their 
sentiment  towards  him  again  reverted  to  pity  and 
admiration,  notwithstanding  his   projected  deser- 
tion ;  moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  re- 
sist the  impending  attack.     With  one  voice  they 
called  upon  the  guards  to  strike  off  his  chains  and 
set  him  free.     Agathokles  was  again  at  liberty. 
But  insensible  to  everything  except  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  presently  stole  away,  leaped  unper- 
ceived  into  a  skiff,  with  a  few  attendants,  but  with- 
out either  of  his  sons, — and  was  lucky  enough  to 
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arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  on 

the  coast  of  Sicily*. 
The  de-  So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  on  dis- 

klii^the  ulo  covering  that  Agathokles  had  accomplished  his  de- 
thokr^^a^  sertion,  that  they  slew  both  his  sons,  Archagathos 
*^?K*!lf^     and  Herakleides.    No  resource  was  left  but  to  elect 

vriin  the 

carthagi-     new  gcucrals,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Carthage.     They  were  still  a  formidable  body, 
retaining  in  their  hands  various  other  towns  be- 
sides Tunfis ;  so  that  the  Carthaginians,  relieved 
from  all  fear  of  Agathokles,  thought  it  prudent  to 
grant  an  easy  capitulation.     It  was  agreed  that  all 
the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the  Carthaginians, 
on  payment  of  300  talents ;  that  such  soldiers  as 
chose  to  enter  into  the  African  service  of  Carthage, 
should  be  received  on  full  pay  ;  but  that  such  as 
preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be  transported 
thither,   with   permission   to   reside   in  the  Car- 
thaginian town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).     On  these 
terms  the  convention  was  concluded,  and  the  army 
finally  broken  up.     Some  indeed  among  the  Gre- 
cian garrisons,  quartered   in  the  outlying  posts, 
being  rash  enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were 
besieged   and    taken   by   the   Carthaginian  force. 
Their  commanders  were  crucified,  and  the  soldiers 
condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered  slaves*. 

Thus   miserably  terminated   the  expedition  of 
Agathokles  to  Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years 

'  Diodor.  xx.  69;  Justm,  xxii.  8 r6  ^  nKfjBog,  &s  €tb€v,  tU 

fK€OP  irpamj,  koX  iroyrcr  hrtfi6<ov  difnuftu*  6  dc  Xv^tr  koI  iut  okly^f 
(fifiiis  tls  t6  7rop$fi€iov,  tfXaBev  €Kvr\€vtrat  Ktxrii  r^v  dvtri»  r^s  nXi^taSof, 
)(tilAS»vot  Svros. 

»  Diodor.  xx,  69. 
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from  the  time  of  his  landing.     By  the  vana  mi-  ^^.T""' 
rantes^^  who  looked  out  for  curious  coincidences  AgathoWcs 
(probably  Timseus),  it  was  remarked,  that  his  ulti-  ^thefim 
mate  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  his  two  sons,  oc-  !l"mpru!'* 
curred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  follow-  p*""/^  ^^^ 
ing  his  assassination  of  Ophelias*.   Ancient  writers  p«"J»^d 
extol,  with  good  reason,  the  bold  and  striking  con- 
ception of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Sy- 
racuse by   a    superior   Carthaginian    force.     But 
while  admitting  the  military  resource,  skill,  and 
energy,  of  Agathokles,  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian   general 
Bomilkar — an  accidental  coincidence  in  point  of 
time.     Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  Agathokles 
missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success 
to  account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians 
would  probably  have  purchased  his  evacuation  of 
Africa  by  making  large  concessions  to  him  in  Si- 
cily^. He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  war,  though 
the  complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his 
strength — and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his 
strength  to  prosecute  effiective  war,  simultaneously 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa.     The 

1  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9.  "  Multus  hinc  ipso  de  Augusto  senno,  plerisque 
vana  mirarUibus — quod  idem  dies  accepti  quondam  imperii  princeps,  et 
Tits  supremus — quod  Noise  in  domo  et  cubiculo^  in  quo  pater  ejus  Oc- 
tavius,  vitam  finivisset,"  &c. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  70. 

'  This  is  what  Agathokles  might  have  done,  but  did  not  do.  Never- 
theless,  Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  4,  1)  represents  him  as  having  actually 
done  it,  and  praises  his  sagacity  on  that  ground.  Here  is  an  example 
how  little  careful  these  collectors  of  anecdotes  sometimes  are  about 
their  facts. 
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African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached 
to  her ;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him  ;— 
nor,  on  the  long  run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious 
good.  Agathokles  is  a  man  of  force  and  fraud- 
consummate  in  the  use  of  both.  His  whole  life  is 
a  series  of  successful  adventures,  and  strokes  of 
bold  ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from  diflkulties; 
but  there  is  wanting  in  him  all  predetermined  gene- 
ral plan,  or  measured  range  of  ambition,  to  which 
these  single  exploits  might  be  made  subservient. 
i^r»^n«»  After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed 
kies  in  on  the  western  corner  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of 
biirbLitie/  Egesta,  which  was  then  in  alliance  with  him.  He 
MriJJil  sent  to  Syracuse  for  a  reinforcement.  But  he  was 
hard  pressed  for  money ;  he  suspected,  or  pretended 
to  suspect,  the  Egestaeans  of  disaffection ;  accord- 
ingly, on  receiving  his  new  force,  he  employed  it  to 
commit  revolting  massacre  and  plunder  in  Egesta. 
The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained  10,000 
citizens.  Of  these  Agathokles  caused  the  poorer 
men  to  be  for  the  most  part  murdered ;  the  richer 
were  cruelly  tortured,  and  even  their  wives  tortured 
and  mutilated,  to  compel  revelations  of  concealed 
wealth  ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  transported 
to  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bruttians. 
The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extir- 
pated, Agathokles  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Dikaeopolis,  assigning  it  as  a  residence  to  such 
deserters  as  might  join  him  \     This  atrocity,  more 

'  Diodor.  xx.  71*  We  do  not  know  what  happened  afterwards  with 
this  town  under  its  new  popuUtion.  But  the  old  name  Egesta  wts 
afterwards  resumed. 
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suitable  to  Africa^  than  Greece  (where  the  matila- 
tioQ  of  women  is  almost  unheard  of),  was  probably 
the  way  in  which  his  savage  pride  obtained  some 
kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for  the  recent  cala- 
mity and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like 
sentiment,  he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at 
Syracuse.  Having  learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom 
he  had  deserted  at  Tun^,  had  after  his  departure 
put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders  to  Ant- 
ander  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  relatives  of  those  Syracusans  who  had 
served  him  in  the  African  expedition.  This  order 
was  fulfilled  byAntander  (we  are  assured)  accu- 
rately and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  nor  sex — 
grandsire  or  infant — wife  or  mother — were  spared 
by  the  Agathoklean  executioners.  We  may  be 
sure  that  their  properties  were  plundered  at  the 
same  time ;  we  hear  of  no  mutilations^. 

Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  Great  mer. 
the  Sicilian  towns  which  remained  to  him ;  but  his  for°J^'^der 
cruelties  as  well  as  his  reverses  had  produced  a  ^^^ij, 
strong  sentiment  against  him,  and  even  his  general  ^'^^^^ 
Pasiphilus  revolted  to  join  Deinokrates.      That  «>iicit8 
exile  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  stated  at  hi^and"i8 
20,000  men,  the  most  formidable  military  force  in  ITe^^^" 
Sicily ;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling  the  inadequacy  ^^^^^i^ 
of  his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace,  and  to  oflfer  canhagc. 

^  Compare  the  proceedings  of  the  Greco-Libyan  princess  Pheretimd 
(of  the  Battiad  family)  at  Barka  (Herodot.  iv.  202). 

'  Diodor.  zx.  72.  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes— those  Syracusans  who, 
about  a  century  afterwards,  induced  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  to  prefer 
the  Carthaginian  alliance  to  the  Roman — ^had  resided  at  Carthage  for 
some  time,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  because  their  grand- 
father had  been  banished  from  Syracuse  as  one  concerned  in  killing 
Archagathus  (Polyb.  vii.  2). 
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temptiog  conditioDS.     He  announced  his  readiness 
to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be  content, 
if  two  maritime  towns  on  the  northern  coast  oi  the 
island — ^Therma  and  Kephaloidion — were  assigned 
to  his  mercenaries  and  himself.   Under  this  proposi- 
tion, Deinokrates,  and  the  other  Syracusan  exiles, 
had  the  opportunity  of  entering  Syracuse,  and  re- 
constituting the  free  city-government.    Had  Deino- 
krates  been  another  Timoleon,  the  city  might  now 
have  acquired  and  enjoyed  another  temporary  sun- 
shine of  autonomy  and  prosperity ;  but  his  ambition 
was  thoroughly  selfish.     As  commander  of  this 
large  army,  he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and  licence 
such  as  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  under  the  re- 
constituted   city -government    of   Syracuse.      He 
therefore  evaded  the  propositions  of  Agathokles, 
requiring  still  larger  concessions:  until  at  length 
the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  insti- 
gated by  emissaries  from  Agathokles  himself)  began 
to  suspect  his  selfish  projects,  and  to  waver  in  their 
fidelity  to  him.     Meanwhile  Agathokles,  being  re- 
pudiated by  Deinokrates,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
restoring  or  guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions 
that  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in  Sicily.    In  return  for 
this  concession,  he  received  from  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  large  supply  of  corn  ^ 
Tol^u^       Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles 
A^^^thokiei  presently  ventured  to  march  against  the  army  of 
over  Dei-     Deiuokratcs .    The  latter  was  indeed  greatly  superior 
in  strength,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  were  now 

'  Diodor.  xx.  7B,  79.   Some  said  that  the  turn  of  money  paid  bj  the 
Carthaginians  was  300  talents.    Timacus  stated  it  at  150  takuts. 
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lukewarm  or  disaffected,  and  Agathokles  had  esta- 
blished among  them  correspondences  upon  which  he 
could  rely.  At  a  great  battle  fought  near  Torgium, 
many  of  them  went  over  on  the  field  to  Agathokles, 
giving  to  him  a  complete  victory.  The  army  of 
Deinokrates  was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  considerable  body  among  them  (4000 
men,  or  7000  men, according  to  different  statements) 
surrendered  to  the  victor  on  terms.  As  soon  as 
they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  Agathokles,  re- 
gardless of  his  covenant,  caused  them  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  army,  and  massacred  ^ 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  Accommo- 

-     *  *  .  -  "'  ,  dation  and 

result  of  a  secret  and  treacherous  compact  between  compact 
Agathokles  and  Deinokrates ;  and  as  if  the  prisoners  A^^hokies 
massacred  by  Agathokles  were  those  of  whom  nokmei. 
Deinokrates  wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents ; 
for  immediately  after  the  battle,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two.  Agathokles  admitted 
the  other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in  his  despotism ; 
while  Deinokrates  not  only  brought  into  the  part- 
nership all  the  military  means  and  strong  posts 
which  he  had  been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also 
betrayed  to  Agathokles  the  revolted  general  Pasi- 
philus  with  the  town  of  Gela  occupied  by  the  latter. 
It  is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Agathokles,  generally 
faithless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends  and 
enemies,  kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  con- 
fidence with  Deinokrates  to  the  end  of  his  life*. 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syra-  b.c.  soi. 
cuse,  together  with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in 
Sicily.    The  remainder  of  his  restless  existence  was 

»  Diodor.  xx.  89.  "  Diodor.  xx.  90. 
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spent  in  operations  of  hostility  or  plander  against 
more  northerly  enemies — the  Liparsean  isles^ — ^the 
Italian  cities  and  the  Bruttians — the  island  of  Kor- 
kyra. We  are  unable  to  follow  his  proceedings  in  de- 
tail. He  was  threatened  with  a  formidable  attack^ 
by  the  Spartan  prince  Kleonymus/who  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  against  the  Lucanians 
and  Romans.  But  Kleonymus  found  enough  to 
occupy  him  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicily.  He 
collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
undertook  operations  with  success  against  the 
LucanianSi  and  even  captured  the  town  of  Thurii. 
But  the  Romans,  now  pushing  their  intervention 
even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  re- 
took the  town ;  moreover  his  own  behaviour  was 
so  tyrannical  and  profligate,  as  to  draw  upon  him 
universal  hatred.  Returning  from  Italy  to  Korkyra, 
Kleonymus  made  himself  master  of  that  important 
island,  intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  operations 
both  against  Greece  and  against  Italy^.  He  failed 
however  in  various  expeditions  both  in  the  Tarentine 

^  Diodor.  xx.  101.  This  expedition  of  Agathokles  against  the  Lipa- 
nean  isles  seems  to  have  heesk  described  in  detail  by  his  contemporaiy 
historian,  the  Syracusan  Kallias:  see  the  Fragments  of  that  author,  in 
Didof  s  Fragment.  Hist.  Grsec.  toI.  ii.  p.  383.  Fragm.  4. 

«  Diodor.  xx.  104. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  104 ;  liyy,  x.  2.  A  carious  anecdote  appears  in  te 
Pseudo-Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78),  respecting  two  naliye  Italians, 
Aulus  and  Caius,  who  tried  to  poison  Kleonymus  at  Tarentum,  but  were 
detected  and  put  to  death  by  tiie  Tarentines. 

That  Agathokles,  in  his  operations  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  fooad 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  that  their  importance  was  now 
strongly  felt — ^we  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that  the  Syracusan  KsSias 
(contemporary  and  historian  of  Agathokles)  appears  to  have  gifea  de- 
tails respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  Rome.  See  the  Fragmenti  of 
Kallias,  ap.  Didot,  Hist.  Gr»c.  Frag.  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  Fkagm.  5-«Dd 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  72. 
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Gulf  and  the  Adriatic.  Demetrius  Poliorketes  and 
Kassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
him  ;  but  in  vain^  At  a  subsequent  period,  Kor- 
kyra  was  besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval 
and  military  force;  Kleonymus  then  retired  (or 
perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to  Sparta.  Kas- 
sander, having  reduced  the  island  to  great  straits, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was  relieved 
by  Agathokles  with  a  powerful  armament.  That 
despot  was  engaged  in  operations  on  the  coast  of 
*  Italy  against  the  Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Korkyra 
was  solicited  ;  he  destroyed  most  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian fleet,  and  then  seized  the  island  for  himself^. 
On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  to  the 
Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his 
Ligurian  and  Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed 
that  these  mercenaries  had  been  turbulent  during 
his  absence,  in  demanding  the  pay  due  to  them 
from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them 
all  to  be  slain,  to  the  number  of  2000^. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  b.c.soo- 
of  Agathokles,  we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Kro-  ^J^  ^^ 
ton  and  Hipponia  in  Italy,  establishing  an  alliance  i^^  of 

with  Demetrius  Poliorketes^,  and  giving  his  daugh mudny 

ter  Lanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  Pyrrhus  king  ^nLon 
of  Epirus.     At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  still  in  the  tw^i. 
plenitude  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  power,  he  was  ^^>  , 
projecting  a  fresh  expedition  against  the  Carthagi-  and  death 
nians  in  Africa,  with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  thJk!^' 
ships  of  war,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  sickness  and  by  domestic  enemies. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  105.  *  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  2.  p.  265. 
'  DiodcMT.  xxi.  Fragm.  3.  p.  266. 

*  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  4,  8,  11.  p.  266-273. 
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He  proclaimed  as  future  successor  to  his  domi- 
nion, his  son,  named  Agathokles;  but  Archaga- 
thus  his  grandson  (son  of  Archagathus  who  had 
perished  in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  con- 
spicuous qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out 
for  the  most  important  command,  and  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  army  near  iEtna.    The  old  Aga- 
thokles, wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
intended   successor,   sent  bis  favoured  son  Aga- 
thokles to  ^tna,  with  written  orders  directing  that 
Archagathus   should  yield   up   to  him   the  com- 
mand.     Archagathus,   noway  disposed   to   obey, 
invited  his  uncle  Agathokles  to  a  banquet,  and 
killed  him ;  after  which  he  contrived  the  poisoning 
of  his  grandfather  the  old  despot  himself.     The 
instrument  of  his  purpose  was  Msenon ;  a  citizei^ 
of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles 
massacred  most  of  the  Egestean  population.    The 
beauty  of  his  person  procured  him  much  favour 
with  Agathokles ;  but  he  had  never  forgotten,  and 
had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody  out- 
rage on  his  fellow-citizens.     To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  opportunity  was  now  opened  to  him, 
together  with   a  promise  of  protection,  through 
Archagathus.  He  accordinglypoisoned  Agathokles, 
as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill, 
handed  to  him  for  cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner^ 
Combining  together  the  various  accounts,  it  seems 
probable  that  Agathokles  was  at  the  time  sick— 

^  Diodor.  xjd.  Fragm.  12.  p.  276-278.  Neither  Justm  (xxiii.  2)  nor 
TrogoB  before  him,  (as  it  seems  from  the  Prologue)  alludes  to  poisoo. 
He  represents  Agathokles  as  havmg  died  by  a  violent  distemper.  He 
notices  however  the  bloody  family  feud,  and  the  murder  of  the  unde  by 
the  nephew. 
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that  this  sickness  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
be  was  so  anxious  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his 
iotended  successor — and  that  his  death  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison. 
ArchagathuSy  after  murdering  bis  uncle,  seems  by 
means  of  his  army  to  have  made  himself  real  mas- 
ter of  the  Syracusan  power ;  while  the  old  despot, 
defenceless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more  than 
provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena 
and  his  two  young  children,  by  despatching  them 
on  shipboard  with  all  his  rich  moveable  treasures 
to  Alexandria.  Having  secured  this  object,  amidst 
extreme  grief  on  the  part  of  those  around,  he 
expired*. 

The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokles  ^f^^^^ 
are  well  naarked.     He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  ^^^^  »»* 
and  the  elder  Dionysius — a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  nefArious 
raised  himself  from   the   meanest  beginnings  to  JTa^"' 
the  summit  of  political  power — and  who,  in  the  '***»^'**- 
acquisition  as  well  as  maintenance  of  that  power, 
displayed  an  extent  of  energy,  perseverance,  and 
military  resource,  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even 
of  the  generals  formed  in  Alexander's  school.     He 
was  an  adept  in  that  art  at  which  all  aspiring 
mdn  of  his  age  aimed — the  handling  of  mercenary 
soldiers  for  the  extinction  of  political  liberty  and 
security  at  home,  and  for  predatory  aggrandisement 
abroad.     I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  Scipio  Africanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius 

'  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  dwells  pathetically  on  this  last  parting  between 
Agathokles  and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Justin's  narrative 
with  that  of  Diodorus ;  but  on  this  points  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  I  think 
him  more  credible  than  Diodorus. 

VOL.  XII.  2  R 
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and  Agathokles  were  the  most  daring,  sagacious, 
and  capable  men  of  action  within  his  knowledge^ 
Apart  from  this  enterprising  genius,  employed  in 
the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we 
know  nothing  of  Agathokles  except  bis  sanguinary, 
faithless,  and  nefarious  dispositions ;  in  which  at« 
tributes  also  he  stands  pre-eminent,  above  all  his 
known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly  ail  pre- 
decessors*. Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  per- 
fidy, he  seems  to  have  had  a  joviality  and  apparent 
simplicity  of  manner  (the  same  is  recounted  of 

>  Polyb.  XY.  35.  See  above  in  this  History,  Vol.  XI.  Oh.  IxxxiH 
p.  64. 

'  Polybius  (ix.  23)  says  that  Agathokles,  though  cruel  in  the  extreme 
at  the  beginning  of  bis  career,  and  in  the  establtshment  of  his  power, 
yet  became  the  mildest  of  men  after  his  power  was  once  establishei 
The  latter  half  of  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all  the  particalar 
facts  which  we  know  respecting  Agathokles. 

As  to  Timsus  the  historian,  indeed  (who  had  been  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathokles,  and  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  latter  in  fifC 
books),  Polybius  had  good  reason  to  censure  him,  as  being  uDineasmtd 
in  his  abuse  of  Agathokles.  ForTinueus  not  only  recountedof  Agathokles 
numerous  acts  of  nefarious  cruelty — acts  of  course  essentially  public, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  known — but  also  told  much  scandal 
about  his  private  habits,  and  represented  him  (which  is  still  moK 
absurd)  as  a  man  vulgar  and  despicable  in  point  of  ability.  See  die 
Fragments  of  Timteus  ap.  Histor.  Greec.  ed.  Didot,  Frag.  144-150. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Agathokles,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  been  copied  from  Diodorus ;  who  bad  as  good  autborittei 
before  him  as  Polybius  possessed.  Diodorus  does  not  copy  the  history 
of  Agathokles  from  Timaeus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  censures  Tlmseus  for 
his  exa^erated  acrimony  and  injustice  towards  Agathokles,  in  tenns  not 
less  forcible  than  those  which  Polybius  employs  (zzi.  Fragm.  p.  SJ^)* 
Diodorus  cites  Timaeus  by  name,  occasionally  and  in  particular  in- 
stances ;  but  he  evidently  did  not  borrow  from  that  author  the  main 
stream  of  his  narrative.  He  seems  to  have  had  before  him  other 
authorities — among  them  some  highly  favourable  to  Agathokles— the 
Syracusan  Kallias— and  Antander,  brother  of  Agathokles  (xxi.  p.  278- 
282). 
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Caesar  Borgia)  which  amused  men  and  put  them  off 
their  guard,  throwing  them  perpetually  into  his 
trap*. 

Agathokles,  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Heiieaic 
Greeks,  was  yet  a  Greek.     During  his  government  ^uy^c^. 
of  thirty-two  years,  the  course  of  events  in  Sicilv  **""."  , 

•     during  the 

continued  under  Hellenic  agency,  without  the  pre-  >>f«  of  Aga- 
ponderant  intervention  of  any  foreign  power.    The  bwomc'/" 
power  of  Agathokles  indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  o^"ntte  to 
mercenaries;    hut  so  had  that  of  Dionysius  and  Jeront' 
Galon  before  him  ;  and  he  as  well  as  they,  kept  up  fo'*'*"*^ 
vigorously  the  old  conflict  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian  power  in  the   island.      Grecian  history  in 
Sicily  thus  continues  down  to  the  death  of  Aga- 
thokles;   but  it  continues  no  longer.      After  his 
death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become  inca- 
pable of  self-support,  and  sink  into  a  secondary 
and  subservient  position,  overridden  or  contended 
for  by  foreigners.     Syracuse  and  the  other  cities 
passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and  were  torn 
with  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  obtained  footing  among  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Carthaginians  made  increased 
eflPorts  to  push  their  conquests  in  the  island,  with- 
out finding  any  sufficient  internal  resistance ;    so 
that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made 
Sicily  their  own,  had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus 
(the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles)  interposed  to  arrest 
their  progress.    From  this  time  forward,  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for — first 
between   the   Carthaginians    and   Pyrrhus — next, 

»  Diodor.  xx.  63. 

2  r2 
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between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans^ — ^until  at 
length  they  dwindle  into  subjects  of  Rome ;  corn- 
growers  for  the  Roman  plebs,  clients  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Roman  Marcelli,  victims  of  the 
rapacity  of  Verres,  and  suppliants  for  the  tutelary 
eloquence  of  Cicero.  The  historian  of  self-acting 
Hellas  loses  sight  of  them  at  the  death  of  Aga^ 
thokles. 

1  The  poet  Theokritos  (xyi.  75-80)  expatiates  on  the  braTeiy  of  the 
Syracuaan  Hiero  II.,  and  on  the  great  warlike  power  of  the  Syracusast 
under  him  (b.c.  260-240),  which  he  represents  as  making  the  Caiiha- 
ginians  tremble  for  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Personally,  Hiero 
seems  to  have  deserved  this  praise — and  to  have  deserved  yet  more 
praise  for  his  mild  and  prudent  internal  administration  of  Syracuse. 
But  his  military  force  was  altogether  secondary  in  the  great  straggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  fcnr  the  mastery  of  Sicily. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

OUTLYING  HELLENIC  CITIES. 


1.  IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN. 

2.  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  EUXINE. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while 
yet  in  its  period  of  full  life,  in  freedom  and  self- 
action,  or  even  during  its  decline  into  the  half-life 
of  a  dependent  condition — we  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  some  of  its  members  lying  apart  from 
the  general  history,  yet  of  not  inconsiderable  im- 
portance. The  Greeks  of  Massalia  formed  "its 
western  wing;  the  Pontic  Greeks  (those  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine),  its  eastern  ;  both  of  them  the 
outermost  radiations  of  Hellenism,  where  it  was 
always  militant  against  foreign  elements,  and  often 
adulterated  by  them.  It  is  indeed  little  that  we 
have  the  means  of  saying ;  but  that  little  must  not 
be  left  unsaid. 

In  my  third  volume  (ch.  xxii.  p.  531),  I  briefly  Mtssaiia— 
noticed  the  foundation  and  first  proceedings  of  ^ddr^  ^^ 
Massalia  (the  modern  Marseilles),  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Gaul  or  Liguria.  This  Ionic  city, 
founded  by  the  enterprising  Phokseans  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  little  before  their  own  seaboard  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Persians,  had  a  life  and  career  of 
its  own,  apart  from  those  political  events  which 
determined  the  condition  of  its  Hellenic  sisters 
in  Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or  Sicily.     The  Mas- 
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saliots  maintained  their  own  relations  of  commerce, 
friendship  or  hostility  with  their  barbaric  neigh- 
hours,  the  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians,  without 
becoming  involved  in  the  larger  political  confede- 
racies of  the  Hellenic  world.     They  carried  out 
from  their  mother-city  established  habits  of  adven- 
turous coast-navigation  and  commercial  activity. 
Their  situation,   distant   from  other  Greeks  and 
sustained  by  a  force '  hardly  suflScient  even  for  de- 
fence, imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  both  of 
political  harmony  at  home,  and  of  prudence  and 
persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
neighbours.     That  they  were  found  equal  to  this 
necessity,  appears  sufficiently  attested  by  the  few 
general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to  them ; 
th(9agh    their  history  in  its  details  is  unknown. 
Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon 
a  promontory  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
well-fortified,  and  possessing  a  convenient  harbour 
securely  closed   against    enemies'.     The    domain 
around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large, 
nor  did  their  population  extend  itself  much  into 
the  interior.     The  land  around  was  less  adapted 
for  corn  than  for  the  vine  and  the  olive ;  wine  was 
supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout  Gaul^.    It 
was  on  shipboard  that  their  courage  and  skill  was 
chiefly  displayed ;  it  was  by  maritime  enterprise 
that  their  power,  their  wealth,  and  their  colonial 
expansion  was  obtained.     In  an  age  when  piracy 
was  common,  the  Massaliot  ships  and  seamen  were 
effective  in  attack  and  defence  not  less  than  in 

«  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  1 ;  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179. 
'  See  Poseidonius  ap.  Athenaeum,  iv.  p.  152. 
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transport  and  commercial  interchange ;  while  their 
numerous  maritime  successes  were  attested  by 
many  trophies  adorning  the  temples ^  The  city 
contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  provided 
with  provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various 
muniments  of  naval  war^.  Except  the  Phenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  these  Massaliots  were  the  only 
enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean; from  the  year  500  b.c.  downward,  after  the 
energy  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by 
inland  potentates.  The  Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes 
were  essentially  landsmen,  not  occupying  perma- 
nent stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  any  vocation 
for  the  sea;  but  the  Ligurians,  though  chiefly 
mountaineers,  were  annoying  neighbours  to  Mas- 
salia  as  well  by  their  piracies  at  sea  as  from  their 
depredations  by  land^.  To  all  these  landsmen, 
however,  depredators  as  they  were,  the  visit  of  the 
trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  im- 
port and  export ;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots, 
with  their  colonies,  were  the  only  ministers,  along 
the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons,  from  Luna  (the 
frontier  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  della  Nao) 
in  Spain^.  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era  that  they  were  outstripped  in  this 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo  (xii.  p.  575}  places  Massalia  in  the  lame  rank  as  Kyzikus, 
Bhodes,  and  Carthage ;  types  of  maritime  cities  highly  and  effectively 
organized. 

*  Livy,  xl.  18;  Poly  bins,  xxx.  4. 

*  The  oration  composed  by  Demosthenes  irp^s  Zfiv6$€fiuf,  relates  to 
an  afiair  wherein  a  ship,  captain,  and  mate,  all  from  Massalia,  are  found 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  (Demosth. 
p.  882  seq.). 
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career  by  Narbon,  and  a  few  other  neighbours, 

exalted  into  Roman  colonies. 
CoioniM  Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city, 

MMMiia^  the  Massaliots  planted  colonies,  each  commended 
Anrtpoif,  j^  jj^^  protection,  and  consecrated  by  the  statue 
Bm^ri«  ^^^  peculiar  rites,  of  their  own  patron  Goddess,  the 
— pecttiiM   Ephesian  Artemis  ^     Towards  the  east  wereTao- 

curcum-  *' 

^ce»of  roentium,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Niksea,  and  the  Portus 
Monoeki ;  towards  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
were  Rhoda,  Emporiae,  AldnS,  Hemeroskopium, 
and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  colonies  were 
established  chiefly  on  outlying  capes  or  some- 
times islets,  at  once  near  and  safe;  t^iey  were 
intended  more  as  shelter  and  accommodation  for 
maritime  traffic,  and  as  depots  for  trade  with 
the  interior, — than  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
inland,  and  including  a  numerous  outlying  po- 
pulation round  the  walls.  The  circumstances  of 
Emporiae  were  the  most  remarkable.  That  town 
was  built  originally  on  a  little  uninhabited  islet  off 
the  coast  of  Iberia  ;  after  a  certain  interval,  it  be- 
came extended  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  a 
body  of  native  Iberians  were  admitted  to  joint  resi- 
dence within  the  new-walled  circuit  there  esta- 
blished. This  new  circuit  however  was  divided  in 
half  by  an  intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the  other  side  the  Greeks. 
One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  intercommuni- 
cation, guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot. 
Every  night,  one  third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept 

'  Briickner,  Histor.  Massiliensium,  c.  7  (Gottingeii). 
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guard  on  the  vralls,  or  at  least  held  themselves 
prepared  to  do  so.  How  long  these  strict  and  fa- 
tiguing precautions  were  found  necessary,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  after  a  certain  time  they  were  re- 
laxed, and  the  intervening  wall  disappeared,  so  that 
Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one  com- 
munity ^  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  allowed  to 
see  so  much  in  detail  the  early  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony.  Massalia  itself  was 
situated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances  among 
the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes  ;  we  hear  of  these  Ligu- 
rians  hiring  themselves  as  labourers  to  dig  on  the 
fields  of  Massaliot  proprietors*.  The  various  tribes 
of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians  extended  down 
to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  safe  road  along 
it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first 
century  before  the  Christian  era®. 

The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  ougarchi- 
carried  on  chiefly  by  a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  mcM^of'"" 
Six  Hundred  (called  Timuchi),  elected  for  life—  Jl^^" 
and  by  a  small  council  of  fifteen,  chosen  among  if^^f] 
this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in  executive  duties^,  tration. 

^  Liyy,  xxxiv.  8 ;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  160.  At  Massalia,  it  is  said  that  no 
armed  stnmger  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  without  depositing 
his  arms  at  the  gate  (Justin,  xliii.  4). 

This  precaution  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  other  cities  also :  see* 
i£neas,  PoUorket.  c.  30. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to  Poseidonius  by  a  Massaliot  pro- 
prietor who  was  his  personal  friend. 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Csesar,  a  detachment  of  Albici, — moun- 
taineers not  far  from  the  town,  and  old  allies  or  dependents — were 
brought  in  to  help  in  the  defence  (Caesar,  Bell.  G.  i.  34). 

»  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  181 ;  Cicero,  De  Republ.  xxvii.  Fragm.  Vacancies  in 
the  senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  up  frx>m  meritorious  citizens  gene- 
rg]ly— as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief  allusion  in  Aristotle  (PoHt.  vi.  7)' 
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The  public  habits  of  the  administrators  are  said  to 
have  beeD  extremely  vigilant  and  circumspect ;  the 
private  habits  of  the  citizens,  frugal  and  temperate 
•—a  maximum  being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and 
marriage-ceremonies  \  They  were  careful  in  their 
dealings  with  the  native  tribes,  with  whom  they 
appear  to  have  maintained  relations  generally 
friendly.  The  historian  Ephorus  (whose  history 
closed  about  340  b.c.)  represented  the  Gauls  as 
especially  phil-hellenic^;  an  impression  which  he 
could  hardly  have  derived  from  any  but  Massaliot 
informants.  The  Massaliots  (who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  were  trUingues,  speaking  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gallic^)  contributed  to  engraft  upon 
these  unlettered  men  a  certain  refinement  and  va- 
riety of  wants,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
taste  for  letters  which  afterwards  became  largely 
diffused  throughout  the  Roman  Province  of  GauL 
At  sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Phenicians  and  Cartha* 
ginians  were  their  formidable    rivals.    This  was 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  it  seems  that  the  narrow  basis 
of  the  oligarchy  must  have  given  rise  to  dissensions  (y.  6).  Aristotle 
had  included  the  McuraakuuT&w  voXirtia  in  his  lost  work  UepX  noXircuNr. 

'  Strabo,  /.  c.  However,  one  author  from  whom  Athenaeus  boirowed 
(xii.  p.  523),  described  the  Massaliots  as  luxurious  in  their  habits. 

'  Strabo,  iv.  p.  199.  *'E(f>opog  be  vfrcp^aXXouo-ap  r^  /iryc^i  Xryn 
i-^v  KcXriff^v,  &aT(  ^airep  vvp  *lfirjpi<K  KcXovfuv  cjcciyocf  ra  srXfMrra 
wpOiTviiuw  lUxpi  Vabtlp^Vy  <^iXcXXi;vaff  re  dno<f>aiv€i  rovs  av6p^ 
wovs,  ical  iro\kk  idlas  Xcyei  9repi  avr&v  ovk  ioiK&ra  rois  vvv.  Compare 
p.  181. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ephorus  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Kjmd, 
the  immediate  neighbour  of  Phokeea,  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
Massalia.  The  Massaliots  never  forgot  or  broke  off  their  connexkiii 
with  Phoksea :  .see  the  statement  of  their  intercession  with  the  RomaiM 
on  behalf  of  Phoksea  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1).  Ephorus  therefore  had  good 
means  of  learning  whatever  Massaliot  citizens  were  disposed  to  c 
nieate. 

'  Varro,  Antiq.  Fragm.  p.  350,  ed.  Bipont. 
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among  the  causes  which  threw  them  betimes  into 
alliance  and  active  cooperation  with  Rome,  under 
whose  rule  they  obtained  favourable  treatment, 
when  the  blessing  of  freedom  was  no  longer  within 
their  reach. 
Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  HcWenWng: 

^  ^  influence  of 

the  city  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  Mawaiiain 
Hellenic  influences — acting  not  by  force  or  con-  pytbew, 
straint,  but   simply  by  superior  intelligence  and  ^torMd 
activity — by  power  of  ministering  to  wants  which  ««««?'>«'•• 
must  otherwise  have  remained  unsupplied— and  by 
the  assimilating  effect  of  a  lettered  civilization  upon 
ruder  neighbours.     This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed 
as  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  Macedonian  in- 
fluences which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  present 
volume  ;  force  admirably  organized  and  wielded  by 
Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.    The  loss  of 
all  details  respecting  the  history  of  Massalia  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented ;  and  hardly  less,  that  of 
the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an  intelligent  Massaliotic 
navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330-320  b.c.)  *, 

*  Sec  the  Fragmenta  Pythe«  collected  by  Arfwedson,  Upsal,  1824. 
He  wrote  two  works — 1 .  Tfjs  n€pi6dos,  2.  IIcpl  *QK€apov.  Hit  ttate« 
ments  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  followed,  by  Eratosthenes; 
partially  followed  by  Hipparchus ;  harshly  judged  by  Polybius,  whom 
Strabo  in  the  main  follows.  Even  by  those  who  judge  him  most  severely, 
Pytheas  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  good  ifiathematician  and  astro- 
nomer (Strabo,  iv.  p.  201)— and  to  have  travelled  extensively  in  person. 
Lake  Herodotus,  he  must  have  been  forced  to  report  a  great  deal  on 
hearsay ;  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  report  the  best  hearsay  infor- 
mation which  reached  him.  It  is  evident  that  his  writings  made  an 
epoch  in  geographical  inquiries;  though  they  doubtless  contained 
ntimerous  inaccuracies.  See  a  fedr  estimate  of  Pytheas  in  Mannert, 
Geog.  der  Gr.  und  Romer,  Introd.  i.  p.  73-86. 

The  Massaliotic  Codex  of  Homer,  possessed  and  consulted  among 
others  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  presumption  that  the  celebrity 
of  Masstdia  as  a  place  of  Grecian  literature  and  study  (in  which  charac- 
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with  an  adventurous  boldness  even  more  than  Pho- 
kaeauy  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and 
from  thence  northward  along  tbe  coast  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — ^perhaps  yet  farther.  Pro- 
bably no  Greek  except  a  Massaliot  could  have 
accomplished  such  a  voyage ;  which  in  his  case 
deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  as  there  was  no 
other  reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  braved, 
except  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent  curiosity. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  publication  of  his  **  Survey 
of  the  Earth  " — much  consulted  by  Eratosthenes, 
though  the  criticisms  which  have  reached  us  through 
Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upon  its  mistakes, 
real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 
PonUc  From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we 

Pe^^  pass  to  the  eastern — ^the  Euxine  Sea.  Of  the  Pen- 
Muth!wett  tapolis  on  its  western  coast  south  of  tbe  Danube 
(ApoUonia,  Mesembria,  Kallatis,  Odessus,  and  pro- 
bably Istrus) — and  of  Tyras  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  called  (now  Dniester) — ^we  have  little  to 
record ;  though  Istrus  and  ApoUonia  were  among 
the  towns  whose  political  constitutions  Aristotle 
thought  worthy  of  his  examination^  But  Hera- 
kleia  on  the  south  coast,  and  Pantikapseum  or 
Bosporus  betweeif  the  Euxine  and  the  PalusMaeotis 
(now  Sea  of  Azof)  j  are  not  thus  unknown  to  history; 
nor  can  Sin6p6  (on  the  south  coast)  and  Olbia  (on 
the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed  over.  Though 
lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens 

ter  it  competed  with  Athens  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
empire)  had  its  foundations  laid  at  least  in  the  third  centiuy  before  tbe 
Christian  era. 

»  Aristotle,  PoUtic.  v.  2,  U  ;  v.  6,  2. 
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or  Sparta,  all  these  cities  were  legitimate  members 
of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood.  All  supplied  spectators 
and  competitors  for  the  Pan-hellenic  festivals — 
pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers — purchasers, 
and  sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  All  too 
were  (like  Massalia  and  Kyrfinfe)  adulterated  par- 
tially— Olbia  and  Bosporus  considerably — ^by  ad- 
mixture of  a  non-hellenic  element. 

Of  Sin6pd,   and  its  three  dependent  colonies  smdpi— 
Koty6ra,  Kerasus,  and  Trapezus,  I  have  already  present 
said  something^  in  describing  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  ill'hu^t"* 
Thousand  Greeks.     Like  Massalia  with  its  depend-  ^^^^ 
encies  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  others — Sin6p6  en-  ^^^^^^"^^ 
joyed  not  merely  practical  independence,  but  con-  f©"^  «>me 
Biderable  prosperity  and  local  digmty,  at  the  time  the  Pondc 
when  Xenophon   and   his    companions    marched  but'^b^ 
through  those  regions.    The  citizens  were  on  terms  J^^"t  to 
of  equal   alliance,    mutually  advantageous,    with  |^^j"J^*" 
Korylas  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of 
whose  territory  they  dwelt.     It  is  probable  that 
they  figured  on  the  tribute  list  of  the  Persian  king 
as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and  paid  an  annual 
sum;    but  here   ended   their  subjection.      Their 
behaviour  towards  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  pro- 
nounced enemies  of  the  Persian  king,  was  that  of 
an  independent  city.     Neither  they,  nor  even  the 
inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbulent,  were 
molested  with  Persian  governors  or  military  occupa- 
tion*.    Alexander  however  numbered  them  among 

1  See  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixxi.  p.  165  aeqq. 

*  See  the  remarkable  life  of  the  Karian  Datames,  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  Paphlagonia  about 
d6(>-^350  B.C.  (cap.  7,  8).    Compare  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  1,  4. 
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the  subjects  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  envoys  from  Sin6pd  were  found  remaining  with 
Darius  almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  he  had  become 
a  conquered  fugitive,  and  had  lost  his  armies,  his 
capitals,  and  his  treasures.  These  Sinopian  envoys 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander ;  who  set  them  at 
liberty  with  the  remark,  that  since  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  but  subjects  of 
Persia — their  presence  as  envoys  near  Darius  was 
very  excusable  ^  The  position  of  Sin6p6  placed  her 
out  of  the  direct  range  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by 
Alexander's  successors  against  each  other ;  and  the 
ancient  Kappadokian  princes  of  the  Mithridatic 
family  (professedly  descendants  of  the  Persian 
Achsemenidae)^,  who  ultimately  ripened  into  the 
king  of  Pontus,  had  not  become  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  swallow  up  her  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Phamakes,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ 
SindpS  then  passed  under  his  dominion ;  exchan- 
ging (like  others)  the  condition  of  a  free  Grecian 
city  for  that  of  a  subject  of  the  barbaric  kings 
of  Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garrison 
to  keep  her  citizens  in  obedience.  We  know 
nothing  however  of  the  intermediate  events. 
The  PonUc  Respcctiug  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance 
^"iigi^l'  is  not  so  complete.  That  city — much  nearer  than 
TeiTml^  Sin6p6  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
]^^«  and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzantium  only  one  long 
Mariandyni  day's  voyagc  of  a  rowboat — was  established  by 
serfs.  Megarians  and  Boeotians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mari- 

andyni.    These  natives  were  subdued,  and  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  serfdom  ;  whereby  they  became  slaves, 

*  Arrian,  iii.  24,  8 ;  Curtius,  vi.  6,  6.  '  Polybras,  ?.  43. 
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yet  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  never  be  sold 
out  of  the  territory.  Adjoining,  on  the  westward, 
between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium,  were  the  Bithy- 
nian  Thracians — villagers  not  merely  independent, 
but  warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cruelly  mal- 
treated any  Greeks  stranded  on  their  coast'.  We 
are  told  in  general  terms  that  the  government  of 
Herakleia  was  oligarchical^ ;  \)erhaps  in  the  hands 
of  thedescendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists, 
who  partitioned  among  themselves  the  territory 
with  its  Mariandynian  serfs,  and  who  formed  a  small 
but  rich  minority  among  the  total  population.  We 
hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as  being  able 
to  man,  through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  consider- 
able fleet,  with  which  they  invaded  the  territory  of 
Leukon  prince  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus^.  They 
were  also  engaged  in  land-war  with  Mithridates,  a 
prince  of  the  ancient  Persian  family  established  as 
district  rulers  in  Northern  Kappadokia^. 

Towards  380-370  b.c.  the  Herakleots   became 
disturbed  by  violent  party-contentions  within  the 

>  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  6,  2. 

'  Ariftot.  Polit.  t.  5,  2 ;  y.  5,  5.  Another  passage  in  the  same  work, 
however  (v.  4, 2),  says,  that  in  Herakleia,  the  democracy  was  subverted 
immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  through  the  popular 
leaders;  who  conunitted  injustice  against  the  rich.  These  rich  men 
were  banished,  but  collected  strength  enough  to  return  and  subvert  the 
democracy  by  force.  K  this  passage  alludes  to  the  same  Herakleia 
(there  were  many  towns  of  that  name),  the  government  must  have  been 
originally  demoeratical.  But  the  serfdom  of  the  natives  seems  to  imply 
an  oligarchy. 

•  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  6,  7 ;  Polysen.  vi.  9,  3,  4 :  compare  Pseudo- 
Aristotle,  CEconomic.  ii.  9. 

The  reign  of  Leukon  lasted  from  about  392-352  b*c.  The  event 
alluded  to  by  Polysenus  must  have  occurred  at  some  time  during  this 
interval. 

*  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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Poiiucai      city.     As  far  as  we  can  divine  from  a  few  obscure 

discord  •'       -  .  ,  .  .  1         1.  1 

uenkieia  hints,  these  contentions  began  among  the  ougarchy 
menTof  *  themsclves^ ;  some  of  whom  opposed,  and  partially 
^l^rdii*  threw  open,  a  close  political  monopoly — yet  not  with- 
MUMUhid.  ^^*  ^  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  an  energetic 
citizen  named  Klearchus  was  banished.  Presently 
however  the  contest  assumed  larger  dimensions;  the 
plebs  sought  admission  into  the  constitution,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  required  abolition  of  debts  with  a 
redivision  of  the  lands'.  A  democratical  constitution 
was  estabUshed ;  but  it  was  speedily  menaced  by 
conspiracies  of  the  rich,  to  guard  against  which,  the 
classification  of  the  citizens  was  altered.  Instead 
of  three  tribes,  and  four  centuries,  all  were  distri- 
buted anew  into  sixty-four  centuries;  the  tribes 
being  discontinued.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
original  four  centuries,  the  rich  men  had  been  so 
enrolled  as  to  form  separate  military  divisions 
(probably  their  rustic  serfs  being  armed  along  with 
them) — while  the  three  tribes  had  contained  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  ;  so  that  the  effect  of  thus 
multiplying  the  centuries  was,  to  divest  the  rich  of 
their  separate  military  enrolment,  and  to  disseminate 
them  in  many  different  regiments  along  with  a 
greater  number  of  poor^. 
B.C.  364.         Still  however  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not 

»  Aristot.  V.  6,  2;  5,  10.  «  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

'  MneBM,  Poliorket.  c.  1 1.  I  have  given  what  seems  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  a  very  obscure  passage. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution  of  citizens  into  centuries  (ha- 
rooTvcff)  prevailed  also  at  Byzantium;  see  Inscript.  No.  2060  sp. 
Boeck.  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  p.  130.  A  citizen  of  Olbia,  upon  whom  the 
citizenship  of  Byzantium  is  conferred,  is  allowed  to  enroll  bimtelf  in  any 
one  of  the  iKaToarvts  that  he  prefers. 
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fully  granted,  and  dissension  continued.  Not  merely  conunucd 
the  poorer  citizens,  but  also  the  population  of  serfs  troubiesat 
— homogeneous,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  -JmsIsu* 
sympathising  with   each   other,    like    Helots    or  ^ktdfrom 
Penestae — when  once  agitated  by  the  hope  of  liberty,  '^*^'**»"*- 
were  with  difficulty  appeased.     The  government, 
though  greatly  democratised,  found  itself  unable  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from 
without.  Application  was  made  first,  to  the  Athenian 
Timotheus — next,   to  the  Theban  Epaminondas ; 
but  neither  of  them  would  interfere — nor  was  there, 
iDdeed,  any  motive  to  tempt  them.     At  length  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearchus. 

This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  intelli-  character 
gent,  audacious  and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  cums^ncM 
years  at  Athens  partly  in  hearing  the  lessons  of  ch^-^^he 
Plato  and  Isokrates — and  had  watched  with  emulous  ""fj'J*  ***""" 

self  despot 

curiosity  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  despot  Diony-  ©J  He«^ 
sius  at  Syracuse,  in  whom  both  these  philosophers  tyranny 
took  interest^     During  his  banishment,  moreover,  *"  <^'"«*y' 
he  had  done  what  was  common  with  Grecian  exiles ; 
he  had  taken  service  with  the  enemy  of  his  native 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81.  fCrikaat  fUy  n^v  Aiowcr/ou  rov  Svpoxovo'cov  dia* 
yeoy^i^*  &c.  Memnon,  Fragm.  c.  1 ;  Isokrates,  Epist.  vii. 

It  is  here  that  the  fragments  of  Memnon,  as  abstracted  by  Photius 
(Cod.  224),  begin.  Photius  had  seen  only  eight  books  of  Memnon's 
History  of  Herakleia  (Books  ix.-xvi.  inclusive) ;  neither  the  first  eight 
books  (see  the  end  of  his  Excerpta  from  Memnon),  nor  those  after  the 
sixteenth,  had  come  under  his  view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  we  are  thus  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  Heraklean  affairs  an- 
terior to  Klearchus. 

It  happens,  not  unfrequently,  with  Photius,  that  he  does  not  possess 
an  entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it ;  this  is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference 
to  the  libraries  of  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

The  fragments  of  Memnon  are  collected  out  of  Photius,  together  with 
those  of  Nymphis  and  other  Herakleotic  historians,  and  illustrated  with 

VOL.  Xll.  2  S 
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city,  the  neighbouring  prince  Mithridate8\  and 
probably  enough  against  the  city  itself.  As  an 
officer,  he  distinguished  himself  much;  acquiring 
renown  with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  niinds 
of  soldiers.  Hence  his  friends,  and  a  party  in  He- 
rakleia,  became  anxious  to  recall  him,  as  moderator 
and  protector  under  the  grievous  political  disconk 
prevailing.  It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who  in- 
vited him  to  come  back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  as  their  auxiliary  in  keeping  down  the  plebs. 
Klearchus  accepted  their  invitation  ;  but  with  the 
full  purpose  of  making  himself  the  Dionysias  of 
Herakleia.  Obtaining  from  Mithridates  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  under  secret  promise  to  hold 
the  city  only  as  his  prefect,  he  marched  thither  with 
the  proclaimed  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  and  op- 
holding  the  government.  As  his  mercenary  soldiers 
were  soon  found  troublesome  companions,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  construct  a  separate  stronghold 
in  the  city,  under  colour  of  keeping  them  apart  in 
the  stricter  discipline  of  a  barrack^.     Having  thus 

useful  notes  and  citations,  in  the  edition  of  Orelli;  as  wellasbjK. 
MtOler,  in  Didot's  Fmgm.  Hist.  Gnee.  torn,  iii  p.  625.  MemiMm  cv- 
ried  his  history  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  appean  to  ktve 
lived  li^oitly  alter  the  Christian  era.  Nymj^is  (whom  be  probably 
eopied) was  much  older;  having  lived  seemingly  from  i^Kiiit  dOO-2dOB.c 
(see  the  few  Fragmenta  remaining  from  him,  in  the  aame  work,  in.  p.  12)> 
The  work  of  the  Herakleotie  author  HerodArus  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether upon  legendary  matter  (see  Fragm.  in  the  seme  wikk,  n.  p.  27)* 
He  was  half  a  century  earlier  than  Nymphis. 

'  Suidas  V.  K\€apxos, 

'  Polymins,  ii.  30, 1 ;  Justin,  zvi.  4.  "  A  qmbns  revocatus  m  patrinu, 
per  qnos  in  arce  collocatus  fuerat,"  &c. 

^neas  (Poliorket.  c.  12)  cites  this  proceedmg  as  an  example  of  tbe 
mistake  made  by  a  politioal  party,  in  ealHng  in  a  greater  nrnnber  of 
mercenaiy  auxiliaries  than  they  could  manage  or  keep  in  <nrder. 
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secured  a  strong  position^  he  invited  Mitbridates 
into  the  city,  to  receive  the  promised  possession ; 
but  instead  of  performing  this  engagement,  he  de- 
tained the  prince  as  prisoner,  and  only  released  him 
on  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.  He  next 
cheated,  still  more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who  had  re- 
called him;  denouncing  their  past  misrule,  declaring 
himself  their  mortal  enemy,  and  espousing  the 
pretensions  as  well  as  the  antipathies  of  the  plebs. 
The  latter  willingly  seconded  him  in  his  measures- 
even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spoliation — 
against  their  political  enemies*  A  large  number  of 
the  rich  were  killed,  imprisoned,  or  impoverished 
and  banished ;  their  slaves  or  serfs,  too,  were  not 
only  manumitted  by  order  of  the  new  despot,  but 
also  married  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  exiles. 
The  most  tragical  scenes  arose  out  of  these  forced 
marriages  ;  many  of  the  women  even  killed  them- 
selves, some  after  having  first  killed  their  new 
husbands.  Among  the  exiles,  a  party,  driven  to 
despair,  procured  assistance  from  without,  and  tried 
to  obtain  by  force  readmittance  into  the  city ;  but 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who  after 
this  victory  became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting 
than  ever\ 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power ;  despot  of  the  He  con- 
whole  city,  plebs  as  well  as  oligarchy.     Such  he  d^poUor 
continued  to  be  for  twelve  years  ;  during  which  he  ye^Il-he 
displayed   great   warlike   energy  against   exterior  n^J^^a 
enemies,  together  with  unabated  cruelty  towards  fe^^^ai. 
the  citizens.    He  farther  indulged  in  the  most  over- 

^  Justin,  xri.  4,  6 ;  Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  iii,  p»  85.  Fragm.  200, 
ed.  Didot. 
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weening  insolence  of  personal  demeanour,  adopting 
an  Oriental  costume  and  ornaments,  and  proclaim- 
ing himself  the  son  of  Zeus — as  Alexander  the 
Great  did  after  him.     Amidst  all  these  enormities, 
however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him ;  he 
collected  a  library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  posses- 
sion \     Many  were  the  conspiracies  attempted  by 
suffering  citizens  against  this  tyrant ;  but  his  vigil- 
ance baffled  and  punished  all.   At  length  two  yoang 
men,  Chion  and  Leonides  (they  too  having  been 
among  the  hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity 
to  stab  him  at  a  Dionysiac  festival.  They,  with  those 
who  seconded  them,  were  slain  by  his  guards,  after 
a  gallant  resistance ;  but  Klearchus  himself  died  of 
the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse^ 
B.C.852.         His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the 
sttyrni       Hcraklcots.   The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus 
desp^^      and  DionysiuSj  were  both  minors  ;  but  his  brother 
^te?^'    Satyrus,  administering  in  their  name,  grasped  the 
hu  mur     sceptre  and  continued  the  despotism,  with  cruelty 
tory  vigour,  not  merely  undiminished,  but  even  aggravated  and 
sharpened  by  the  past  assassination.     Not  inferior 
to  his  predecessor  in  energ}*  and  vigilance,  Satyrus 
was  in  this  respect  different,  that  he  was  altogether 
rude  and  unlettered.      Moreover  he  was  rigidly 
scrupulous  in  preserving  the  crown  for  his  brother's 
children,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  of  age.    To 
ensure  to  them  an  undisturbed  succession,  he  took 
every  precaution  to  avoid  begetting  children  of  his 

'  Memnon,  c.  1.  The  seventh  Epistle  of  Isokrates,  addressed  to 
Timotheus  son  of  Klearchus,  recognises  generally  this  character  of  the 
latter;  with  whose  memory  Isokrates  disclaims  all  8ym[)athy. 

'  Memnon,  c.  1 ;  Justin,  xvi.  5 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  36. 
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own  by  his  wife*.     After  a  rule  of  seven  years, 
Satyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper. 

The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  B.c.345. 
Timotheus,  who  exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  f/^?^*Jf" 
and  beneficent,  with  his  father  and  uncle.     Re-  t^»«a»»jart 

.  and  mild— 

nouncmg  all  their  cruelty  and  constramt,  he  set  at  his  energy 
liberty  every  man  whom  he  found  in  prison.  He  *°  *  *^' 
was  strict  in  dispensing  justice,  but  mild  and  even 
liberal  in  all  his  dealings  towards  the  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  adventurous  courage, 
carrying  on  successful  war  against  foreign  enemies, 
and  making  his  power  respected  all  around.  With 
his  younger  brother  Dionysius,  he  maintained  per- 
fect harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner. 
Though  thus  using  his  power  generously  towards 
the  Herakleots,  he  was,  however,  still  a  despot,  and 
retained  the  characteristic  marks  of  despotism — 
the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from  the  town, 
with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.   After  a  reign 

*  Memnon,  C.  2.  inl  dc  tJ  <^tXadcX<^t^  t6  irpm-ov  ^vtyKaro-  rrfv  yap 
apxqy  roU  rov  ddfX<^oO  iranriv  w€injpia<TTOv  avuTrjpS>y,  €m  roirovrov  r^ff 
avrSiP  lajifp^vicis  \6yov  IriOtro,  of  ical  yvvaiiCi  <rwi>p,  Koi  r6T€  XUof 
arfpyofuvrj,  pij  avao'X^<''^<i^  WMbofroi^(rai,  aXX^  MX^^  Trdajj  yovrjs  orc- 
prjaw  iavT^  diirdo-at,  m  hf  fir)^  SKas  vrroXiwoi  nva  ((^t^ptvovra  rois  toO 
ab€\if>ov  vaiaiv. 

In  the  Antigonid  dynasty  of  Macedonia,  we  read  that  Demetrius^  son 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  died  leaving  his  son  Philip  a  boy.  Antigonns 
called  Doson,  younger  brother  of  Demetrius,  assumed  the  regency  on 
behalf  of  Philip ;  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  had  children 
by  her ;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  guard  Philip's  succession  against  all 
chance  of  being  disturbed,  that  he  refused  to  bring  up  his  own  children 
— *0  d€  iraiJb&v  ytvofuvwv  iK  rrji  Xpvaritdot,  ov#c  dp€dpe^aTO,  Trjv  dpx^v 
r^  ^iXiTTTT^  ntpur&iiov  (Porphyry,  Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor. 
Gncc.  vol.  iii.  p.  701). 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  the  father  was  generally  considered 
to  have  the  right  of  determining  whether  he  would  or  would  not  bring 
up  a  new-bom  child.  The  obligation  was  oxdy  supposed  to  commence 
when  he  accepted  or  sanctioned  it,  by  taking  up  the  child. 
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of  about  nine  years,  he  died,  deeply  mourned  by 
every  one\ 
B.&  ss0«         Dionysius,  who  succeeded  him ,  fell  upon  unsettled 
^^jj^    times,  full  both  of  hope  and  fear ;  opening  chances 
■ittt— Ilia     of  aggrandisement,  yet  with  many  new  dangers  9ad 
Tiferowf^    uncertainties.    The  sovereignty  which  he  inherited 
STnt^hii    doubtless  included,  not  simply  the  city  of  Herakleia, 
d^ung       hut  also  foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  in 
utL^dt      its  neighbourhood  ;  for  his  three  predecessor^^  bad 
^h        been  all  enterprising  chiefs,  commanding  a  cod- 
mbMnceof    sidcrablc  aggressive  force.     At  the  commencemnt 
iiithe°EMt.  of  his  reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Mepauon 
and  the  Persian  force  in  the  north*W9stem  part  of 
Asia  Minor  was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it 
appears   too   that   Klearchus  —  and  probably  bis 
successors  also — had  always  taken  care  to  keep  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  Persian  court^.     But  pWr 
sently  came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  ».c,), 
with  the  battle  gf  the  Grauikus,  which  totally  ex- 
tinguished the  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  followed,  after  no  long  interval,  by  the  eotire 
conquest   of  the   Persian   empire.      The  Persian 
control  being  now  removed  from  Asia  Minora 
while  Alexander  with  the  great  Macedonian  force 
merely  passed  through  it  to  the  east,  leaving  viceroys 
behind  him— new  hopes  of  independence  or  aggran- 

^  MemuoQ,  c.  3.  The  Epistle  of  Isokrates  (vii.)  addressed  to  Timo- 
theus  in  reeommendatioii  of  a  fnend,  is  ia  harmony  with  this  gensnl 
character,  but  gives  no  new  information. 

Pipdorus  reckons  Timotheus  as  immediately  suoca^ding  Klesidiiu 
his  father — considering  Satyrus  simply  as  regent  (xvi.  36). 

^  We  hear  of  Klearchus  as  having  besieged  Astakus  (aft^waids  Miko- 
media)— at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  north-eastern  indentslion  d 
the  Propontis,  called  the  Gulf  of  Astakus  (Polyaenus,  ii.  30, 3). 

'  Memnon,  e.  1. 
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disement  begaa  to  arise  among  the  native  princes 
in  Bithynia^  Paphlagonia,  and  Kappadokia.  The 
Bithynian  prince  even  contended  successfully  in  the 
field  against  Kalas,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygia\  The  Herakleot 
DionysiuSi  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  by  position  of 
these  Bithynians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian 
potentates,  playing  his  political  game  with  much 
skill  in  every  way.  He  kept  his  forces  well  in  band, 
and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded ;  he  ruled  in  a 
mild  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among 
the  Herakleots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment' 
which  had  been  inspired  by  his  predecessor.  While 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Sin6pd  (as  has  been 
already  related)  sent  their  envoys  to  Darius,  Diony^ 
sius  kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander ;  taking  care  to 
establish  a  footing  at  Pella,  and  being  peculiarly 
assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander's  sister,  the 
princess  Kleopatra^.  He  was  the  better  qualified 
for  this  courtly  service,  as  he  was  a  man  of  elegant 
and  ostentatious  tastes,  and  had  purchased  from  his 
namesake,  the  fallen  Syracusan  Dionysius,  all  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  Dionysian  family,  highly  avail- 
able for  presents^. 

By  the  favour  of  Antipater  and  the  regency  at  Return  of 
Pella,  the  Herakleotic  despot  was  enabled  both  to  to  w-T 
maintain  and  extend  his  dominions,  until  the  re-  dTtedbj"' 
turn  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  Babylon  in  324  b.o,  S^^c""' 
All  other  authority  was  now  superseded  by  the  ^"jJ^'T"^^^ 
personal  will  of  the  omnipot^qt  conqueror ;  who,  Dionydm, 

»  Memnon,  c.  30.  •  Memnon,  c.  3.  oA\^^ 

'  MemnoQi  o.  d.  See  in  this  History,  Vol.  XI*  Ch.  Ixxxv.  p.  217.        ander. ' 
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mistrusting  all  his  delegates — Antipater,  the  prin- 
cesses, and  the  satraps — listened  readily  to  com- 
plainants from  all  quarters,  and  took  particular 
pride  in  espousing  the  pretensions  of  Grecian  exiles. 
I  have  already  recounted  how,  in  June  324  B.C., 
Alexander  promulgated  at  the  Olympic  festival  a 
sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in  every  Grecian  city 
the  exiles  should  be  restored — by  force,  if  force 
was  required.  Among  the  various  Grecian  exiles, 
those  from  Herakleia  were  not  backward  in  soli- 
citing his  support,  to  obtain  their  own  restora- 
tion, as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  despot.  As 
they  were  entitled,  along  with  others,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  recent  edict,  the  position  of  Dionysius  be- 
came one  of  extreme  danger.  He  now  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  his  antecedent  prudence,  in  having 
maintained  both  his  popularity  with  the  Herakleots 
at  home,  and  his  influence  with  Antipater,  to  whom 
the  enforcement  of  the  edict  was  entrusted.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time ; 
and  his  good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  alto- 
gether, by  the  death  of  Alexander  in  June  323  b.c. 
That  event,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly  upon 
every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extravagant 
joy,  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon ;  and  he  commemo- 
rated it  by  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  Euthymia,  . 
or  the  tranquillising  Goddess.  His  position  bow- 
ever  seemed  again  precarious,  when  the  Herakle- 
otic  exiles  renewed  their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas ; 
who  favoured  their  cause,  and  might  probably  have 
restored  them,  if  he  had  chosen  to  direct  his  march 
towards  the  Hellespont  against  Antipater  and  Kra- 
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lenis,  instead  of  undertaking  the  ill-advised  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  wherein  he  perished^ 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  B.c.322- 

,        304 

in  favour  of  Dionysius.     With  Antipater  and  Kra-  p^^*  ^^^ 
terus,  the  preponderant  potentates  in  his  neigh-  andpru- 

i_  I         1     1  11  1    •     1  dence  of 

bourhood,  he  was  on  the  best  terms ;  and  it  hap-  Dionydut 
pened  at  this  juncture  to  suit  the  political  views  Tarrica 
of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Persian  wife  Amastris  t\^l^^ 
(niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Darius,  and  conferred  '^^n^^^f 
upon  Kraterus  by  Alexander  when  he  himself  mar-  ^^^^^ 
ried  Statira),  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Phila 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Amastris  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Dionysius ;  for  him,  a  splendid  exal- 
tation— attesting  the  personal  influence  which  he 
had  previously  acquired.  His  new  wife,  herself 
a  woman  of  ability  and  energy,  brought  to  him  a 
large  sum  from  the  regal  treasure,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  greatly  extending  his  dominion  round 
Herakleia.  Noway  corrupted  by  this  good  fortune, 
he  still  persevered  both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at 
home,  and  his  prudent  alliances  abroad,  making 
himself  especially  useful  to  Antigonus.  That  great 
chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  found- 
ing the  city  of  Antigonia  in  the  rich  plain  adjoin- 
ing  the  Askanian  Lake*.  Dionysius  lent  effective 
maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended 
by  his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Pto- 
lemy (307  B.C.).  To  the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew 
and  general  of  Antigonus,  Dionysius  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage;  and  he  even  felt  himself 

*  Memnon^  c.  4.  '  Strabo,  xii.  p.  665. 
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powerful  enough  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  after 

Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  the  £g3rptiaa  Ptolemy 

had  done  the  like\     He  died,  after  reigning  thirty 

years  with  consummate  political  skill  and  uninter* 

rupted  prosperity — except  that  during  the  last  few 

years  he  lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence^ 

B.C.  304.         Dionysiug  left  three  children  under  age — Klear- 

^JJJJ^*     cbus,  Oxathres  and  a  daughter — ^by  his  wife  Ama- 

Herakieia    gtrig .  wbom  he  coustituted  regent,  and  who,  partly 

Lysima-      through  the  cordial  support  of  Antigonus,  main* 

divorced      tained  the  Herakleotic  dominion  unimpaired.   Pre* 

KiMreh^  sently  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace  and    of  the 

thret^idii'     Tbracian  Chersonese  (on  the  isthmus  of  which  be 

Amaatris—  had  fouuded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia),  coveted  thi9 

arc  killed  j  ,/ 

by  Lyd.      as  a  Valuable  alliance,  paid  his  court  to  Amastris, 
"^  "*'      and  married  her.     The  Herakleotic  queen  thus  en- 
joyed double  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus(300 
B.C.);  wherein  the  alliesLysimachus,Kassander, Pto- 
lemy, and  Seleukus  were  victorious  overAntigoaus* 
The  latter  being  slain,  and  bis  Asiatic  power  crushed, 
Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithyniai  and  changed  its 
name  to  Nikaea^.     After  a  certain  time,  however, 
Lysimachus;  became  desirous  of  marrying  Artinod, 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy;  accordingly, 
Amastris  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set  up  for 

1  Memnon,  c.  4 :  compare  Diodor.  xx.  53. 

'  Nymphis,  Fragm.  16.  ap.  Atheneeum,  xii.  p.  549)  jSHian,  V.  H. 
ix.  13. 

*  Strabo,  xii.  p.  565.  So  also  Antioch«  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  the 
great  foundation  of  Seleukus  Nikator,  was  established  on  or  near  the 
site  of  another  Antigonia,  also  pre?ious]y  founded  hy  Antigonui  Mono* 
phthaliQus  (Strabo^  xv.  p.  750). 
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heraelf  separately  as  regent  of  Herakleia.  Her  two 
son8  being  now  nearly  of  age,  she  founded  and  for- 
tified, for  her  own  residence,  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of  Hera- 
kleia on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine^  These  young 
men,  Klearchus  and  Oxathres,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various 
warlike  enterprises ;  of  which  we  know  only,  that 
Klearchus  accompanied  Lysimachus  in  bis  ex* 
pedition  against  the  Getae,  sharing  the  fate  of  that 
prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Both 
afterwards  obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus 
returned  to  Herakleia ;  where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel 
and  oppressive  manner,  and  even  committed  th« 
enormity  (in  conjunction  with  bia  brother  Oxa^ 
thres)  of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.  This  crime 
wag  avenged  by  her  former  husband  Lysimachus ; 
who,  coming  to  Herakleia  under  professions  of 
friendship  (b.c.  286),  caused  Klearchus  and  Oxa^ 
tbres  to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their  treasure,  aud 
keeping  separate  possession  of  the  citadel  only, 
allowed  the  Herakleots  to  establish  a  popular 
government^, 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  Anmos 
wife  Arsinod  to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  iSerakieia. 
had  been  formerly  possessed  by  Amastris ;  and  Ar-  de/A^of"^ 
sinod  sent  thither  a  Kymaean  officer  named  Hera-  chul^*" 
kleldes,  who  carried  with  him  force  sufficient  to  Tt*'®^ 
re-»establish  the  former  despotism,  with  its   op- 
pressions and  cruelties.    For  other  purposes  too, 
not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  Arsino^  was 
all-powerful.    She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus  to 

»  S^r^,  itii,  p.  644.  '  MenuiOA,  p.  6, 
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kill  his  eldest  son  (by  a  former  marriage)  Agatho- 
kles,  a  young  prince  of  the  most  estimable  and 
eminent  qualities.  •  Such  an  atrocity^  exciting  uni- 
versal abhorrence  among  the  subjects  of  Lysima* 
chus,  enabled  his  rival  Seleukus  to  attack  him  with 
success.  In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these 
two  princes,  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain — 
by  the  hand  and  javelin  of  a  citizen  of  Herakleiaj 
named  Malakon\ 
B.C.281.  Tjjjg  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the 

J^^!**  vanquished  prince  to  Seleukus.  At  Herakleia  too, 
Sfdefou  ^^  effect  was  so  powerful,  that  the  citizens  were 
and  a      '  enabled  to  shake  off  their  despotism.   They  at  first 

popular 

goyernment  tried  to  make  tcrms  with  the  governor  Herakleides, 
^recliiof  offering  him  money  as  an  inducement  to  withdraw. 
bow^bJi^r  From  him  they  obtained  only  an  angry  refusal; 
dtiwnf*  y^'  ^^*  subordinate  officers  of  mercenaries,  and 
towards      commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  Herakleotic 

Seleukus—  *^ 

death  of  territory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  holding 
^'  out,  accepted  an  amicable  compromise  with  the 
citizens,  who  tendered  to  them  full  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  pay,  together  with  the  citizenship.  The 
Herakleots  were  thus  enabled  to  discard  Hera- 
kleides, and  regain  their  popular  government.  They 
signalised  their  revolution  by  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  demolishing  their  Bastile — the  detached 
fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city,  which  had  served 
for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol, 
and  indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  de- 
spotism*. The  city,  now  again  a  free  common- 
wealth, was  farther  reinforced  by  the  junction  of 
Nymphis   (the  historian)  and    other  Herakleotic 

^  MemnoD^  c.  7,  8.  '  Memnon,  c.  9 ;  Stnbo,  xii.  p*  ^2» 
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citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.  These 
men  were  restored,  and  welcomed  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens  in  full  friendship  and  harmony;  yet 
with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should  be 
made  for  the  restitution  of  their  properties,  long 
since  confiscated  \  To  the  victor  Seleukus,  how- 
ever, and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the  bold  bear- 
ing of  the  newly-emancipated  Herakleots  proved 
offensive.  They  would  probably  have  incurred 
great  danger  from  him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first 
set  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Keraunus. 

The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  common-  situation 
wealth  of  free  citizens,  without  any  detached  cita-  nagement 
del  or  mercenary  garrison ;   yet  they  lost,  seem-  kLu^Ha 
ingly  through  the  growing  force  and  aggressions  of  J^rnment— 
some  inland  dynasts,  several  of  their  outlying  de-  2?"^®'\ 
pendencies — Kierus,  Tium,  and  Amastris.     The  power. 
two  former  they  recovered  some  time  afterwards  by 
purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to  purchase  back 
Amastris ;  but  Eumenes,  who  held  it,  hated  them 
80   much,  that  he  repudiated   their  money,  and 
handed  over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappa- 
dokian  chief  Ariobarzanes*.     That  their  maritime 
power  was  at  this  time  very  great,  we  may  see  by 
the   astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense 

>  Memnon,  c.  11. 

'  Memnon,  c.  16.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  also  purchased  for 
a  considerable  sum  the  important  position  called  the  *Up6v,  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Euxine  on  the  Asiatic  side  (Polybius,  iv.  50). 

These  are  rare  examples,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  acquiring  terri- 
tory, or  dependencies  by  purchase.  Acquisitions  were  often  made  in 
this  manner  by  the  free  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities  of  medieeval 
Europe ;  but  as  to  the  Hellenic  cities,  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  record 
many  such  transactions  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
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ships, — numerously  manned,  and  furnished  with 
many  brave  combatants  on  the  deck — which  fouglit 
with  eminent  distinction  in  the  naval  battle  be- 
tween Ptolemy  Kertunus  (murderer  and  saccesBor 
of  Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  Qonatas^ 
Prudent  I'  ^^  ^^^  ^Y  purposc  to  follow  lowet  dowa  the 

^ol*lf  destinies  of  Herakleia.  It  maintained  its  inlOTial 
Heraieia,  RUtouomy,  with  considcraUe  maritime  power,  a 
city,  among  dignified  and  prudent  administration,  and  a  partial, 
fufpri"^  though  sadly  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  actiim 
MitS^  — ^ttntil  the  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against 
f^dmon  Mithridates  (b.c.  69).  In  Asia  Minor,  the  HeUenic 
and  influ-     citics  ou  the  coast  were  partly  enabled  to  postpone 

ence  of  the  r         J  ^  ,   .  , 

Greek  cidea  the  cpoch  of  their  subjugation,  by  the  great  dintion 
of  power  which  prevailed  in  the  interior ;  for  tbe 
potentates  of  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Kappadokia, 
Pontus,  Syria,  were  in  almost  perpetual  discord- 
while  all  of  them  were  menaced  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  warlike  and  predatory  Gauls,  who  extorted  for 
themselres  settlements  in  Galatia  (b.c.  276).  Tke 
kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  were  kQ)t  par- 
tially in  check  by  these  new  and  formidable  neigh- 
bours*, who  were  themselves  however  hardly  less 
formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast*. 
Sin6p6,  Herakleia,  Byzantium, — and  even  Rhodes, 
in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position,— 
isolated  relicts  of  what  had  once  been  an  Hellenic 
aggregate,  become  from  henceforward  cribbed  and 
confined  by  inland  neighbours  almost  at  their  gates* 

^  Memnon,  o.  13 :  compare  Polyb»  xviii.  34. 

'  This  is  a  remarkable  observation  made  by  Memnon,  c.  19, 
*  *  See  tiie  statement  of  Polybius,  zzii.  24. 

*  Contrast  the  independent  and  commanding  po8iti<m  ooonpied  \ff 
Bysanttum  in  399  B.C.,  acknowledging  no  superior  eao^t  Sptfts 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  1) — with  its  condition  in  the  third  eentoiy  B.o.-* 
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— dependent  on  the  barbaric  potentates,  between 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  trim,  making  them- 
selves useful  in  turn  to  all.  It  was  however  fre« 
quent  wtih  these  barbaric  princes  to  derive  their 
wives,  mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officers, 
engineers,  literati,  artists,  actors,  and  intermediate 
agents  both  for  ornament  and  recreation — from 
some  Greek  city.  Among  them  all,  more  or  less 
of  Hellenic  influence  became  thus  insinuated;  along 
with  the  Greek  language  which  spread  its  roots 
cverjrwhere — even  among  the  Gauls  or  Galatians, 
the  rudest  and  latest  of  the  foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the  Euxine  Grecian 
south  of  the  Danube — ApoUonia,  Mesembria,  Odds-  onlhT 
sus,  Kallatis,  Tomi,  and  Istrus — five  (seemingly  JJ^the''"' 
without  Tomi)  formed  a  confederate  Pentapolis '.  Q^fj"^^ 
About  the  year  312  b.c,  we  hear  of  them  as  under  Tomi. 
the  power  of  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  who  kept 

harassed  and  pillaged  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town  by  the  neigh- 
bourmg  Thracians  and  (^auls,  and  onlj  purchasing  immunity  by  con- 
tmiied  money  paynents :  see  Polybius,  iv.  46. 

>  Strabo,  viL  p.  319.  Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Scythian  prinee 
Athtas  or  Ateas  (about  340  b.c.)  somewhere  between  Mount  Hsemus 
md  the  Danube  (Justin,  ix.  2).  But  the  relations  of  Ateas  with  the 
tttwns  of  Istms  and  Apdlonia,  which  ai^  said  to  hove  brought  Philip 
into  the  country,  are  very  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  most  probable 
tiiat  these  cities  invited  Phihp  as  their  defender. 

In  Imacription,  No.  9056  e.  (in  Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscript.  Grve.  part 
xL  p.  79),  tiie  five  cities  constituting  the  Pentapolis  are  not  clearty 
named.  Boeckh  supposes  them  to  be  Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Od^ssus, 
KaDatiB,  and  Tomi;  bnt  Istrus  seems  more  probable  than  Tomi. 
Odtetts  was  oa  the  site  of  the  modern  Yania,  where  the  LMoription 
was  found ;  greatly  south  of  the  modem  town  of  Odessa,  which  is  on 
the  site  of  another  town  OrdSsus, 

An  Inscription  (9056)  immediately  preceding  the  above,  also  found 
at  Od^ssus,  contains  a  vote  of  thanks  and  honours  to  a  certain  citizen 

of  Antioch,  who  resided  with  ^  (name  imperfect),  king  of  the 

S<^rthians,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  Greeks  by  his  influence. 
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a  garrisoa  in  Kallatis — probably  in  the  rest  also. 
They  made  a  struggle  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  ob- 
taining assistance  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  from  Anti- 
gonus.  But  Lysimachus,  after  a  contest  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  three  or  four  years,  over- 
powered both  their  allies  and  them,  reducing  them 
again  into  subjection\  Kallatis  sustained  a  long 
siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents; 
who  were  received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince 
of  Bosporus.  It  was  in  pushing  his  conquests  yet 
farther  northward,  in  the  steppe  between  the  rivers 
Danube  and  Dniester,  that  Lysimachus  came  into 
conflict  with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Getae — ^Dro- 
michsetes ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  captured, 
but  generously  released^.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned  that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended  with 
his  last  defeat  and  death  by  Seleukus — (281  b.c.)* 
By  his  death,  the  cities  of  the  Pontic  Pentapolis 
regained  a  temporary  independence.  But  their 
barbaric  neighbours  became  more  and  more  for- 
midable, being  reinforced  seemingly  by  immigra- 
tion of  fresh  hordes  from  Asia ;  thus  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  in  Herodotus's  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Tanais,  appear,  three  centuries  afterwards,  evea 
south  of  the  Danube.  By  these  tribes — ^Thracians, 
Getae,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians — the  Greek  ci- 
ties of  this  Pentapolis  were  successively  pillaged. 
Though  renewed  indeed  afterwards,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  some  place  of  traffic,  even  for  the  pillagers 
themselves — they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a 

*  Diodor.  xix.  73 ;  xx.  26. 

«  Strabo,  vii.  p.  302-305;  Pauaanias,  i.  9,  5. 
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large  infusion  of  barbaric  residents '.  Such  was  the 
condition  in  which  the  exile  Ovid  found  Tomi,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Tomitans 
were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their  Greek  not 
easily  intelligible.  The  Sarmatian  or  Getic  horse- 
bowmen,  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  ever  hovered 
near,  galloped  even  up  to  the  gates,  and  carried  off 
the  unwary  cultivators  into  slavery.  Even  within 
a  furlong  of  the  town,  there  was  no  security  either 
for  person  or  property.  The  residents  were  clothed 
in  skins,  or  leather;  while  the  women,  ignorant 
both  of  spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed  either 
in  grinding  corn  or  in  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
pitchers  of  water*. 

By  these  same   barbarians,  Olbia   also   (on  the  oibia— in 
right  bank  of  the  Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  Herodoti^ 
became  robbed  of  that  comfort  and  prosperity  which  J^iSl**^ 
it  had  enjoyed  when  visited  by  Herodotus.     In  his  ^^^^^„ 
day,  the  Olbians  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  wdmroadi 
Scythian  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood.    They  paid  barbaric 
a  stipulated  tribute,  giving  presents  besides  to  the 
prince  and  bis  immediate  favourites ;  and  on  these 
conditions,  their  persons  and  properties  were  re« 
spected.    The  Scythian  prince  Skyl^s  (son  of  an 

^  Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Boiysthenitica)  p.  75,  Reiak.  elXov 
dc  fcal  ravTTjv  (Olbia)  Terai,  Koi  rhs  SKkas  ras  iv  roh  dpiorepois  rov 
tl6ifrov  iroXciff,  fi<xP^  'AiroWoivlaf  SBep  d^  Koi  (r<l>6dpa  rannvh  ra  Trpdy- 
flora  KOTifm)  t&p  ravrjf  'EXKrjiwv  r&v  fiiv  ovKtri  <nfvoiKia$eta&v 
w^t«»v,  tS>p  dc  <f>av\&Sf  Kal  rctp  TrXc/crrcov  papfiapoiv  tls  avrhs  avp» 
p^Sprmp, 

*  The  picture  drawn  by  Ovid,  of  his  situation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi, 
can  never  fail  to  interest,  ftt>m  the  mere  beauty  and  felicity  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  is  not  less  interesting,  as  a  real  description  of  Hellen- 
ism in  its  last  phase,  degraded  and  overhome  by  adverse  fates.  The 
truth  of  Ovid's  picture  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  Olbia,  pre-. 
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Hellenic  mother  from  Istrus,  who  had  familiarised 
him  with  Greek  gpeech  and  letters)  had  built  a  fine 
house  in  the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a  month,  from 
attachment  to  Greek  manners  and  religion,  while  his 
Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates  without  molestiDg 
any  one^  It  is  true,  that  this  proceeding  cost  Skyles 

sently  to  be  mentioned.    His  complaints  run  through  the  five  boob  of 
the  THstia,  and  the  four  books  of  £pifttol»  ex  Ponto  (Tritt.  Y.  10,  U). 
**  hoixask&tm  circa  gentet  fbra  bella  minaBtar, 
Qnse  sibi  non  rapto  vivere  turpe  putant. 
Nil  extra  tutum  est :  tumulus  defenditur  segre 

Moenibus  exiguis  ingenioque  solii 
Cum  minima  credasi  ut  ayis,  dentiasmus  hostiB 

Advolaty  et  prsedam  vix  bene  visus  agit. 
9tepe  intra  muroa  clausia  venientia  portis 

Per  medias  l^;imus  noxia  tela  yias. 
Est  igitur  rarus,  rus  qui  colere  audeat,  isque 

Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  arma  manu. 
Vix  ope  castelli  defendimur :  et  tamen  intnA 

Mista  fsudt  Graeds  barbara  turba  metam. 
Quippe  simul  nobis  habitat  discrimine  nuUo 
Barbarus,  et  tecti  plus  quoque  parte  tenet. 
Quos  ut  non  timeas,  possis  odtoe,  ridendo 

Pellibus  et  long&  corpora  tecta  com&. 
Hos  quoque,  qui  geniti  Grai4  creduntur  Hb  urbe. 
Pro  patrio  cultu  Peraiea  bracoa  tegit»"  &o. 
This  is  a  specimen  out  of  many  others :  compare  Trial*  iii.  lO*  63 1 
iv.  1,  67;  Epist.  Pont.  iii.  1. 

Ovid  dwells  especially  upon  the  fact  that  there  WAM  mot^  of  faarbftii^ 
than  of  Hellenic  speech  at  Tomi — *'  Grakque  quod  Getico  ricta  loqodi 
sono  est "  (Trist.  v.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothii^,  and  the  practice  of 
spinning  and  weaving  by  the  free  women  of  the  family,  were  among  the 
most  familiar  circumstances  of  Grecian  life;  the  absence  of  these  feminine 
arts,  and  the  use  of  skins  or  leather  for  dothing,  were  notable  dqiartnres 
from  Grecian  habits  (Ex  Ponto,  iii.  8)  t — 

"  Yellera  dura  ferunt  pecudes ;  et  Palladia  uti 
Arte  Tomitane  non  didicere  nurus. 
Femina  pro  lan&  Cerealia  munera  frangit, 
Suppositoque  gravem  vertice  portat  aquam." 
1  Herodot.  ir.  16-18.    The  town  was  called  Oibia  byitaiahabitsati* 
but  Borysthenee  usually  by  f<»reigners ;  though  it  was  not  on  the  Boiy- 
sthenes  river  (I>meper)>  but  on  the  right  bank  of  tha  HypatMi  (Boc)* 
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his  life ;  for  the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate  their 
own  prince  in  the  practice  of  foreign  religious  rites, 
though  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  same  rites 
when  observed  by  the  Greeks*.  To  their  own  cus- 
toms the  Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and  those 
customs  were  often  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and 
brutish.  Still  they  were  warriors,  rather  than  rob- 
benh— they  abstained  from  habitual  pillage,  and 
maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty and  fair  dealing,  which  became  proverbial 
with  the  early  poets.  Such  were  the  Scythians  as 
seen  by  Herodotus  (probably  about  440  to  430 
B.C.) ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Ephorus  a  century 
afterwards  (about  340  b.c)  appears  to  have  been 
not  materially  different*.  But  after  that  time  it 
gradually  altered.  New  tribes  seem  to  have  come 
in — the  Sarmatians  out  of  the  East — the  Gauls 
out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward  to  the 
Tanais  and  the  Palus  Mseotis,  the  most  different 
tribes  became  intermingled — Grauls,  Thracians,  Ge- 
tae,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  &c.^  Olbia  was  in  an 
open  plain,  with  no  defence  except  its  walls  and 
the  adjoining  river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in  the 
winter.  The  hybrid  Helleno-Scythian  race,  formed 
by  intermarriages  of  Greeks  with  Scythians — and 

*  Herodot  iv.  76-80. 

*  Strabo»  tu.  p.  302;  Skymnus  Chius,  v.  112,  who  atually  follows 
Ephorus. 

The  rhetor  Dion  tells  us  (Orat.  xxxvi.  init.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  in 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the  Scythiofu  to  the  GetiB.  This  shows 
that  in  his  time  (about  a.d.  100)  the  Sc3rthian8  must  have  been  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  Dniester — the  Getse  nearer  to  the  Danube — jutt  as 
they  had  been  four  centuries  earlier.  But  many  new  hordes  were  mingled 
with  them. 

«  Strabo,  vii.  p.  296-^04. 
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the  various  Scythian  tribes  who  had  become  par- 
tially sedentary  cultivators  of  corn  for  exportation 
—had  probably  also  acquired  habits  less  warlike 
than  the  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  capable  of  defending  themselves,  they 
could  not  continue  their  production  and  commerce 
under  repeated  hostile  incursions, 
oibu  in  A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to 

— dMiinV  compare  the  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  seen  by  Hero- 
mH?!^^'^  dotus,  with  the  same  town  in  thesecond  century  b.c*. 
auction.  ^^  ijjjg  latter  period,  the  city  was  diminished  in 
population,  impoverished  in  finances,  exposed  to 
constantly  increasing  exactions  and  menace  from  the 
passing  barbaric  hordes,  and  scarcely  able  to  defend 
against  them  even  the  security  of  its  walls.    Some- 

*  This  Inscription — No.  2058 — in  Boeckh's  Inscr.  Graec.  part  xi.p.  121 
$eq. — is  among  the  most  interesting  in  that  nohle  collection.  It  le- 
cords  a  vote  of  puhhc  gratitude  and  honour  to  a  citizen  of  Olbia  ntmed 
Protogenes,  and  recites  the  valuable  services  which  he  as  well  ss  lui 
father  had  rendered  to  the  city.  It  thus  describes  the  numerous  situa- 
tions of  difficulty  and  danger  from  which  he  had  contributed  to  extri- 
cate them.  A  vivid  picture  is  presented  to  us  of  the  distoess  of  the 
city.  The  introduction  prefixed  by  Boeckh  (p.  B6-89)  is  also  feiy 
instructive. 

Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Borysthenes,  whidi  name 
was  given  to  it  by  foreigners,  but  not  recognized  by  the  citizens.  Nor 
was  it  even  situated  on  the  Borysthenes  river;  but  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Hypanis  (Bug)  river ;  not  far  from  the  modem 
Oczakoff. 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is  not  specified,  and  has  been  dif- 
ferently determined  by  various  critics.  Niebuhr  assigns  it  (Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Skythen,  &c.  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  387)  to  a 
time  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Boeckh  also  helieres  that 
it  is  not  much  after  that  epoch.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  Gauls,  e?en 
to  other  barbarians,  appears  to  suit  the  second  century  B.C.  better  than 
it  suits  a  later  period. 

The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the  great  number  of  strangers 
resident  at  Olbia ;  strangers  from  eighteen  different  cities,  of  which  the 
most  remote  is  Miletus,  the  mother-city  of  Olbia. 
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times  there  approached  the  barbaric  chief  Saita- 
pharnes  with  his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his  whole 
tribe  or  horde  in  mass,  called  Saii.    Whenever  they 
came,  they  required  to  be  appeased  by  presents, 
greater  than  the  treasury  could  supply,  and  borrowed 
only  from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich  citizens ;  while 
even  these  presents  did  not  always  avert  ill  treat- 
ment or  pillage.     Already  the  citizens  of  Olbia  had 
repelled  various  attacks,  partly  by  taking  into  pay 
a  semi-Hellenic  population  in  their  neighbourhood 
(Mix-Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phenicians  in  Africa) ; 
but  the  inroads  became  more  alarming,  and  their 
means   of    defence   less,    through    the   uncertain 
fidelity  of  these  Mix-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
slaves — the  latter  probably  barbaric  natives  pur- 
chased from  the  interior \     In  the  midst  of  public 
poverty,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  fortifications  ;  for  they  were  threatened  with  the 
advent  of  the  Gauls — who  inspired  such  terror  that 
the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to 
seek  their  own  safety  by  extorting  admission  within 
the  walls  of  Olbia.     Moreover  even  corn  was  scarce, 
and  extravagantly  dear.    There  had  been  repeated 
failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around,  famine 
was  apprehended,  and  efforts  were  needed,  greater 
than  the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at 
the  public  expense.     Among  the  many  points  of 
contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking ;  for  in  his  time,  corn  was  the  great  pro- 

'  On  one  occasion,  we  know  not  when,  the  citizens  of  Olbia  are  said 
to  haye  been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  resist- 
ing bim  only  by  emancipating  their  slaves,  and  granting  the  dtizenship 
to  foreigners  (Macrobius,  Satumal.  i.  11). 
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duce  and  the  principal  export  from  Olbia;  the 
growth  had  now  been  suspended,  or  was  at  least 
perpetually  cut  off,  by  increased  devastation  tod 
insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures, 
by  barbaric  neighbours — this  unfortunate  city,  aboat 
fifty  years  befof'e  the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so 
miserably  sacked  by  the  Getse,  as  to  become  for  a 
time  abandoned  ^  Presently,  however,  the  fugitives 
partially  returned,  to  re-establish  themselves  on  a 
reduced  scale.  For  the  very  same  barbarians  who 
had  persecuted  and  plundered  them,  still  required 
an  emporium  with  a  certain  amount  of  import  and 
export,  such  as  none  but  Greek  settlers  could  pro* 
vide  ;  moreover  it  was  from  the  coast  near  Ollna, 
and  from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes  derived  their  supply  of  salt^ 
Hence  arose  a  puny  after-growth  of  Olbia— preser- 
ving the  name,  traditions,  and  part  of  the  locaUty, 
of  the  deserted  city — by  the  return  of  a  portion  of 
the  colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sar- 
matian  residents ;  an  infusion  indeed  so  large,  as 
seriously  to  dishellenise  both  the  speech  and  the 
personal  names  in  the  town^. 

To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion 
Chrysostom  paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century 
after  the  Christian  era),  of  which  he  has  left  a  brief 
but  interesting  account.  Within  the  wide  area  once 
filled  by  the  original  Olbia-r-the  former  circam* 

'  Dion  Chrya.  (Or.  xxxvi.  p.  75)— oci  fUp  TroXifitirai,  wokXaxis  dt  ica\ 

'  Dion  Chryt08t.  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Boryithenit.)  p.  76,  76,  Reidc 
'  See  Boeckh'i  Commentary  cm  the  Unipuige  mid  the  penonal 
of  the  Olbian  Inscriptions,  ptgrt  xi.  p.  108*116. 
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ference  of  which  was  marked  by  crumbling  walli 
and  towers— the  second  town  occupied  a  narrow 
corner ;  with  poor  houses,  low  walls,  and  temples 
having  no  other  ornament  except  the  ancient  statues 
mutilated  by  the  plunderers.    The  citizens  dwelt  in 
perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under  arms  or  on 
guard;    for  the  barbaric   horsemen,   in  spite  of 
sentinels  posted  to  announce  their  approach,  often 
carried  off  prisoners,  cattle,  or  property,  from  the 
immediate    neighbourhood    pf   thc»   gates.      The 
picture  drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  re-r 
markable  way  that  given  of  Tomi  by  Ovid,    And 
what  imparts  to  it  a  touching  interest  is,  that  the 
Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the  difficuU 
ties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable  out* 
post,  still  retained  the  activity,  the  elegance,  and  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  their  Ionic  breed  ;  in  tbi^ 
respect  much  superior  to  the  Tomitans  of  Ovid. 
In  particular,  they   were  passionate  admirers  of 
Homer ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  could  repeat  the  Iliad  from  meipory  ^  Achillea 
(localised  under  the  surmane  of  Pontarches,  on 
numerous  islands  and  capes  in  the  Euxine)  was 

*  Dion,  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Borystbenit.),  p.  78,  Reiske KairSXXafjiiv 

rriy  yt  'lX|4da  oXiyou  irdvrts  ta-aanv   dirb   md^Tos,     I  tranilate  the 
words  okiyov  jrdirr€s  with  some  allowance  for  rhetoric. 

The  representation  given  by  Dion  of  the  youthful  eitizen  of  Olbia — 
KaUislrftlus— with  whom  he  conversed,  is  curious  as  a  picture  of  Qreek 
manners  in  this  remote  land ;  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
gennine  lonie  features,  ^i^d  oonspicuous  for  his  beauty  idxt  voXKovg 
tfxurrdt);  a  zealot  for  literature  and  philosophy,  but  especially  for 
Homer  i  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  place,  suited  for  riding — the  long 
leather  tKiwiMn«  and  short  blapk  cloak ;  constantly  on  horseback  for 
defmiee  of  |he  towHj  and  celebrated  as  a  warrior  even  at  that  early  age, 
having  already  killed  or  made  prisoners  several  Sarmatians  (p.  77)* 
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among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  prayers ^  Amidst  Grecian  life, 
thus  degraded  and  verging  towards  its  extinctioOi 
and  stripped  even  of  the  purity  of  living  speech — 
the  thread  of  imaginative  and  traditional  sentiment 
thus  continues  without  suspension  or  abatement, 
w^ilti!  Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapaeum  (for  both 
kapcum.  namcs  denote  the  same  city,  though  the  former 
name  often  comprehends  the  whole  annexed  do- 
minion), founded  by  Milesian  settlers^  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near 
Kertsch),  we  first  hear,  about  the  period  when 
Xerxes  was  repulsed  fmm  Greece  (480-479  e.g.). 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Pbana- 
goria.  Kepi,  Hermonassa,  and  other  Greek  cities 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  oligarchy — called  the  Archaeanaktidae,  for  forty- 
two  yearsM48(M38B.cO. 
Princes  of        After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing 

Bosporus  ^~ 

relations  out  iudividually  by  name,  and  succeeding  each 
AolenTand  othcr  iu  the  samc  family.  Spartokus  I.  was  sue- 
Bosporus,  ceeded  by  Seleukus  ;  next  comes  Spartokus  II. ; 
then  Satyrus  I.  (407-393  b.c.)  ;  Leukon  (393-353 
B.C.) ;  Spartokus  III.  (353-348  b.c.)  ;  Parisades  I. 
(348-310  B.C.);  Satyrus  II.,  Prytanis,  Eumelus 
(310-304  B.C.)  ;  Spartokus  IV.  (304-284  b.c.)  ; 
Parisades  II.*    During  the  reigns  of  these  princes, 

*  See  Ingcriptions,  Nos.  2076,  2077,  ap.  Boeckh;  and  Ani«n*8  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Euxine,  ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson. 

»  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  »  Diodor.  xii.  31. 

*  See  Mr.  CUnton's  Appendix  on  tbe  Kings  of  Bosporus— F«^ 
Hellen.  App.  c.  13.  p.  280,  &c. ;  and  Boeckb's  Commentaiy  on  the  same 
subject,  Inscript.  Gncc.  part  xi.  p.  91  seq. 
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a  connexion  of  some  intimacy  subsisted  between 
Athens  and  Bosporus ;  a  connexion  not  political, 
since  the  Bosporanic  princes  had  little  interest  in 
the  contentions  about  Hellenic  hegemony — but  of 
private  intercourse,  commercial  interchange,  and 
reciprocal  good  offices.  The  eastern  corner  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  between  Pantikapaeum  and 
Theodosia,  was  well-suited  for  the  production  of 
corn ;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well  as  salt,  was  to 
be  had  in  or  near  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Corn,  salted 
fish  and  meat,  hides,  and  barbaric  slaves  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  were  in  demand  among  all  the 
Greeks  round  the  iEgean,  and  not  least  at  Athens, 
where  Scythian  slaves  were  numerous^;  while  oil 
and  wine,  with  other  products  of  more  southern 
regions,  were  acceptable  in  Bosporus  and  the  other 
Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital  be- 
longing to  Athens  and  other  iEgaean  maritime 
towns ;  and  must  have  been  greatly  under  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  Athenians,  so  long 
as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.  Enterprising 
Citizens  of  Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace 

^  Polybius  (iy.  38)  enumerates  the  principal  articles  of  this  Pontic 
trade;  among  the  exports  rd  re  bipfxara  koI  t6  tS>v  cZr  r^r  dovXcuu 
ayofiivfoy  atafjLortop  TrXijdos,  &c.,  where  Schweighhauser  has  altered 
bipfiara  to  6p€fAfiaTa,  seemingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only. 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  change,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  any  large 
exportation  of  live  cattle  from  the  Pontus ;  whereas  the  exportation  of 
hides  was  considerable :  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  493. 

The  Scythian  public  slaves  or  policemen  of  Athens  are  well  known. 
2Kv6mpa  also  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184). 
^tcvBrjs,  for  the  name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as  Theognis,  v.  826. 

Some  of  the  salted  preparations  from  the  Pontus  were  extravagantly 
dear ;  Cato  complained  of  a  K€pafuov  Uovtik^v  rapi^^ap  as  sold  for  300 
drachmse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  24). 
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and  the  Thracian  Chersonesus),  to  push  their  for* 
tuoes ;  merohants  from  other  cities  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  settle  as  resident  strangers  or  metics 
at  Athens,  where  they  were  more  in  contact  with 
the  protecting  authority,  and  obtained  readier  ao« 
cess  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was  probably 
during  the  period  preceding  the  great  disaster  at 
Syracuse  in  413  «.c.,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her 
position  as  a  mercantile  centre  for  the  trade  with 
the  Euxine ;  which  we  afterwards  find  her  retain- 
ing, even  with  reduced  power,  in  the  time  of  De* 
mostbenes. 
N7»*  How  strong  was  the  position  eiyoyed  by  Athens 

among  the    {n  Bosporus,  duriug  her  unimpaired  empire,  we 
dtie7ti7der  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  Nympheeum  (soytb 
Sun^cmplre  ^f  Pautikapppum,  between  that  town  and  Tbeo* 
'^^^  ^*     doiia)  was  among  her  tributary  towns,  and  paid  » 
B^i^lLIc  *^®^*  annually  \     Not  until  the  misfortune^  of 
princes.      Athens  in  the  olosing  years  of  the  Peloponnesisa 
w»r,  did  NympbeBum  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bosporanie  prinoes ;  betrayed  (according  to  M%^ 
chines)  by  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Demo, 
sthenes,  the  Athenian  Gylon ;  who  however  pro* 
bably  did   nothing  more   than   obey  a   necessity 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  fallen  condition  of 
Athens  ^.    We  thus  see  that  Nympha^um,  in  tb^ 
midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained 
influential  Athenian  citizens,  engaged  in  the  eora- 

X  >  Harpokratum  aiid  Photius^  ?.  NvM<l^o!<M^~*^n>  the  ^nj^/iorv  ^ 

lected  by  KratenM.     Compare  Boeeldi^  ii^  the  «eooiid  edition  of  )uf 
Staatobaushaltimg  der  Atbeiver,  yol.  ii,  p,  65S. 

<  i£tohinea  adv.  Kteaipb.  p*  78*  c,  57,  See  my  Uiat  preoedipf  ^ol2I« 
Ch.  Ixxxvii.  p.  369. 
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trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded  by  a  large  grant  of 
land  at  Kepi — probably  other  Athenians  of  Nym- 
phaeum  were  rewarded  also-^by  the  Bosporanie 
prince ;  who  did  not  grudge  a  good  price  for  such 
an  acquisition.  We  find  also  other  instances,—*^ 
both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside  with 
the  prince  Satyrus,— and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who, 
already  in  correspondence  and  friendship  with  va- 
rious individual  Athenians,  consign  their  sons  to  be 
initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and  refinement^ 
of  Athena  ^  Such  facts  attest  the  correspondenoa 
and  intercourse  of  that  city,  during  her  imperial 
greatness,  with  Bosporus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  ^"j'"^J? 
relations  with  Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  procaigood 
authorised  representatives  there  to  enforce  his  re«  betw^n 
quests,  which  met  with  very  great  attention •,     He  [euk^'. 
treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with  ^^  j["^e- 
equity  and  even  favour,  granting  to  them  a  pre-  «««?..  im- 

-  .         t  /•  11  munities  of 

ference  m  the  export  of  corn  when  there  was  not  trade 
enough  for  alF.     His  son  Leukon  not  only  con*  Sbrlthe^ 


nians. 


1  Lyiias,  pro  Muititheo,  Or.  xvi.  s.  4 ;  Isokrates  (Traperitie.)>  Or.  yvil.  a.  5. 
The  young  man,  whose  esse  liokrates  leta  forth,  was  aent  to  Athens  hy 
his  father  Sopseus^  a  rich  Pontic  Greek  (s.  52)  much  in  the  con6denoe 
of  Satyrus.  Bopseus  Aimished  his  son  with  two  ship-loads  of  com,  and 
with  money  besides— and  then  despatched  him  to  Athena  dfia  na^ 
iimopUof  Ka\  #cqrA  B^opiav, 

^  Isokrates,  Trapez.  s.  5,  6.  Sopseus,  father  of  this  pleader,  had  in- 
enrred  the  suspicious  of  Satjnrus  in  the  Pontus,  and  had  been  arrested ; 
upon  which  Satyrus  sends  to  Athens  to  seise  the  property  of  the  son, 
to  order  him  home, — and  if  he  refused,  then  to  require  the  Athenians 
to  delirer  him  up — imcrrthXti  di  toU  Mdde  Irridrjfiodaiv  €K  rod  n6vTov 
rd  T€  xp^t'Mfa  nap*  €fiov  KOixia-aa-Baiy  &c. 

^  Isokrates,  Trapezit.  s.  71.  Demosthenes  also  reoogniies  ftiyours 
firom  Satyrus — koX  avrhg  (Leukon)  ml  o|  npdyovoi,  ke,  (adv.  Leptin. 
p.  467). 
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tinued  the  preference  to  Athenian  exporting  ships, 
but  also  granted  to  them  remission  of  the  export 
duty  (of  one- thirtieth  part),  which  he  exacted  from 
all  other  traders.     Such  an  exemption  is  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to   an    annual   present  of   13,000 
medimni  of  com  (the  medimnus  being  about  1^^ 
bushel) ;  the  total  quantity  of  corn  brought  from 
Bosporus  to  Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000 
medimni^     It  is  easy  to  see  moreover  that  such  a 
premium  must  have  thrown  nearly  the  whole  ex-* 
porting  trade   into  the  hands  of  Athenian   mer- 
chants.   The  Athenians  requited   this  favour  by 
public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honour,  conferring 
upon  Leukon  the  citizenship,  together  with  immu- 
nity from  all  the  regular  burthens  attaching  to 
property  at  Athens.    There  was  lying  in  that  city 
money  belonging  to  Leukon^;  who  was  therefore 
open  (under  the  proposition  of  Leptines)  to  that  con- 
ditional summons  for  exchange  of  properties,  tech- 
nically termed  Antidosis.     In  his  time,  moreover, 
the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have  been 
farther  extended ;  for  we  learn  that  he  established 
an  export  from  Theodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantika- 
pseum.     His  successor  Parisades  I.  continuing  to 
Athenian  exporters  of  corn  the  same  privil^e  of 
immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens 
still  higher  honours  than  Leukon;  for  we  learn 
that  his  statue,  together  with  those  of  two  relatives, 
was  erected  in  the  agora,  on  the  motion  of  Demo- 
sthenes^.   The  connexion  of  Bosporus  with  Athens 

'  Demosth.  ady.  Leptin.,  p.  467. 
'  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.,  p.  469. 
'  Demosth.  adv.  Pbormion.^  p.  91 7 ;  Deiiiatchus  adv.  Demosth.^  P'  34* 
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was  durable  as  well  as  intimate;  its  corn*trade 
being  of  high  importance  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people.  Every  Athenian  exporter  was  bound  by 
law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  the  first  instance  to 
Athens.  The  freighting  and  navigating  of  ships 
for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  advance  of 
money  by  rich  capitalists  (citizens  and  metics) 
upon  interest  and  conditions  enforced  by  the  Athe- 
nian judicature,  was  a  standing  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. And  we  may  appreciate  the  value  of  equi- 
table treatment,  not  to  say  favour,  from  the  kings 
of  Bosporus — when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fraudu- 
lent and  extortionate  behaviour  of  Kleomenes,  sa- 
trap of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyp- 
tian com^ 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bos-  PoiiUcai 
porus  was   somewhat  peculiar.     The   hereditary  theoreeiu 
princes  (above  enumerated),  who  ruled  them  sub-  !^tht***^'"' 
8tantially  as  despots,  assumed  no  other  title  (in  l^^^ 
respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  that  of  Archon.    They  JJ^J^^^*' 
paid  tribute  to  the  powerful  Scythian  tribes  who  their  cm- 
bounded  them  on  the  European  side,  and  even  bubi^r 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  across  the  ^"*'*** 
narrow  isthmus,  from  some  point  near  Theodosia 
northward  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  as  a  protection 
against  incursions^.   Their  dominion  did  not  extend 
farther  west  than  Theodosia ;  this  ditch  was  their 

The  name  stands  Berisades  as  printed  in  the  oration ;  hut  it  is  plain 
that  Parisades  is  the  person  designated.  See  Boeekh^  Introd.  ad  Inscr. 
No.  2066,  p.  92. 

Deinarehus  avers,  that  Demosthenes  received  an  annual  present  of 
1000  modii  of  com  from  Bosporus. 

1  Demosthen.  adv.  Dionysodor.  p.  1285. 

«  Strabo,vii.  p.  310,  311. 
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extreme  western  boundary ;  and  even  for  the  land 
within  itj  they  paid  tribute.  But  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  they  were  lords  paramount  for  a 
considerable  distance,  over  the  feebler  and  less 
warlike  tribes  who  pass  under  the  common  name 
of  Mseottt  or  Mae^tae — the  Sindi,  Toreti,  Dandarii, 
Thatds,  &c.  Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Pari- 
sades  I.  record  him  as  King  of  these  various  bar- 
baric tribes,  but  as  Archon  of  Bosporus  and  Tbeo- 
dosia\  His  dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Kimmerian  Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and 
Thracian  mercenaries^  was  of  considerable  (though 
to  us  unknown)  extent,  reaching  to  somewhere  near 
the  borders  of  Caucasus^. 

Parisades  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Saty- 
ruS|  Pry  tanis,  and  Eumelus.  Satyrus,  as  the  eldest, 
succeeded ;  but  Eumelus  claimed  the  crown,  sought 
aid  without,  and  prevailed  on  various  neighbours 
--among  them  a  powerful  Thracian  king  named 
Ariopharnes — to  espouse  his  cause.  At  the  head 
of  an  army  said  to  consist  of  20,000  horse  aod 

1  See  Inscript.  Not.  2117>  2118,3119,  in  Boeekh*a€oUectioii,p.l£6. 
In  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  (ii.  1,  10),  Sokrates  cites  the  8cf' 
thians  as  an  example  of  ruling  people,  and  the  Mseotse  as  an  exam|^ 
of  subjects.  Probably  this  refers  to  the  position  of  the  Bospcffsnie 
Qreeki,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  ScythiaBS,  but  ruled  over  the  Mcottb 
The  name  MaoUe  seems  confined  to  tribes  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Palus  Mseotis;  while  the  Scythians  were  on  the  European  side  of  tbit 
sea.  8okniles  and  the  Athenians  had  good  means  of  being  Mand 
about  the  situation  of  the  Bosporani  and  their  ndghbours  on  both  sidei. 
See  K.  Neumann,  Die  HeUenen  im  6kythenlande»  b.  ii.  p.  216. 

^  This  boundary  is  attested  in  another  Inscription  No.  2104,  of  the 
same  collection.  Inscription  No.  2103,  seems  to  indieate  Arotditti 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Leukon:  about  the  maoenMom,  lec 
Biodor.  XX.  22. 

Parisades  I.  is  said  to  have  been  worshiped  aa  a  Qod,  after  Wm  desth 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  310). 
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22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched  to  attack  the 
territories  of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
with  2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000  Thracians 
of  his  own,  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Scythian  allies— 20,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  pro- 
visions in  waggons.  He  gained  a  complete  victoryi 
compelling  Eumelus  and  Ariopharnes  to  retreat 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  regal  residence  of  the  latter, 
near  the  river  Thapsis  ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber, 
and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and  rock, 
so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  approach.  SatyruSi 
having  first  plundered  the  country  around)  which 
supplied  a  rich  booty  of  prisoners  and  cattle,  pro« 
ceeded  to  assail  his  enemies  in  their  almost  im« 
practicable  position.  But  though  he^  and  Meniskus 
his  general  of  mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous 
e£RDrts,  and  even  carried  some  of  the  outworks,  they 
were  repulsed  from  the  fortress  itself;  and  Satyrus, 
exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Meniskus, 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died — after  a 
reign  of  nine  months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siege, 
withdrew  the  army  to  Oargaza;  from  whence  he 
conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Pantikapeeum^ 

'  Diodor.  xx.  24.  The  scene  of  these  military  operations  (as  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  make  it  out  from  the  hrief  and  superficial  narratiire 
of  Diodorus),  seems  to  have  been  on  the  European  side  of  Bospo* 
rus;  somewhere  between  the  Borysthenes  rirer  and  1^  Isthmus  of 
Perekop»  in  the  territory  called  by  Herodotus  Hykett,  This  is  Nie- 
buhr's  opinion,  which  I  think  more  probable  than  that  of  Boeckh,  who 
suppoaes  the  operations  to  have  occurred  on-the  Asiatic  territory  of 
Bo^rus.  So  far  I  concur  with  Niebuht;  but  his  reasons  for  placing 
DromichsBtea  king  of  the  Getae  (the  victor  oter  Lytimaehus),  east  of 
the  Borysthenes,  are  noway  satisfactory. 

Compare  Niebuhr's  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Skythen^  te*  (in  his 
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B.C.  309.  Prytanis,  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  offer  of  par- 
StilelT  t^^io^  tendered  by  Eumelus,  assumed  the  sceptre, 
Prytanis  and  marchcd  forth  to  continue  the  struggle.  But  the 
meius—  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  Eumelos ; 
EumeiM—  who  took  Gargaza  with  several  other  places,  worsted 
wWm"'  *^®  his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the 
children,      isthmus  near  the  Palus  Maeotis,  that  he  was  forced 

and  fnends  ' 

of  his  to  capitulate  and  resign  his  pretensions.  Eumelos 
entered  Pantikapseum  as  conqueror.  Nevertheless, 
the  defeated  Prytanis,  in  spite  of  his  recent  co- 
venant, made  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the  crown; 
wherein  he  was  again  baffled,  forced  to  escape  to 
Kdpi,  and  there  slain.  To  assure  himself  of  the 
throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death  the  wives  and  childr^ 
of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrus  and  Prytanis — 
together  with  all  their  principal  friends.  One  youth 
alone — Parisades,  son  of  Satyrus — escaped  and 
found  protection  with  the  Scythian  prince  Agarus. 
His  reign  Eumclus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals ;  yet  bis 
qufste-^his  recent  cruelties  had  occasioned  wrath  and  disgust 
dwth.^  among  the  Bosporanic  citizens.  He  convoked 
them  in  assembly,  to  excuse  his  past  conduct,  and 
promised  good  government  for  the  future ;  at  the 
same  time  guaranteeing  to  them  their  full  civic 
constitution,  with  such  privileges  and  immunities 

Kleine  Schriften,  p.  380),  with  Boeckh's  Commentaiy  on  the  Sarmatiaii 
Inscriptions,  Corp.  Ins.  Gwec.  part  xi.  p.  83-103. 

The  mention  by  Diodorus  of  a  wooden  forbress,  annonnded  by 
morass  and  forest,  is  carious,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  desciiptian 
in  Herodotus  (iv.  108)  of  the  city  of  the  Budini.  This  habit,  of  build- 
ing towns  and  fortifications  of  wood,  prevailed  among  the  Slaronic  po- 
pulation in  Russia  and  Poland  until  for  down  in  the  middle  ages.  See 
Paul  Joseph  Schafiarik,  Slavische  Alterthiimer,  in  the  German  trsoila- 
tion  of  Wuttke,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.  p.  192 ;  also  K.  Neumann,  Die  HeDenen 
im  Skythenlande,  p.  91. 
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as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct 
taxation  ^  Such  assurances,  combined  probably  with 
an  imposing  mercenary  force,  appeased  or  at  least 
silenced  the  prevailing  disaffection.  Eumelus  kept 
his  promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a  mild  and 
popular  spirit.  While  thus  rendering  himself  ac- 
ceptable at  home,  he  maintained  an  energetic 
foreign  policy,  and  made  several  conquests  among 
the  surrounding  tribes.  He  constituted  himself  a 
sort  of  protector  of  the  Euxine,  repressing  the 
piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achaei  (among  the 
Caucasian  mountains  to  the  east)  as  well  as  of  the 
Tauri  in  the  Chersonesus  (Crimea) ;  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Byzantines,  Sinopians,  and  other 
Pontic  Greeks.  He  received  a  portion  of  the 
fugitives  from  Kallatis,  when  besieged  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  provided  for  them  a  settlement  in  his 
dominions.  Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation, 
Eumelus  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement, when  an  accident  terminated  his  life, 
after  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  five  years.  In  re- 
turning from  Scythia  to  Pantikapeeum,  in  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  (or  waggon)  and  four  with  a  tent 
upon  it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Per- 
ceiving that  they  were  carrying  him  towards  a  preci- 
pice, he  tried  to  jump  out ;  but  his  sword  becoming 
entangled  in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot*. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who 
reigned  twenty  years  (304-284  b.c.)  ;  afterwards 
came  the  son  of  Spartokus,  Parisades  II. ;  with 
whose  name  our  information  breaks  off  ^. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  24.  ^  Diodor.  xx.  26. 

»  Dk)dor.xx.lOO.  Sptftokm  IV.— ion  of  Eumdiw— ii  recoguiied  in 
VOL.  XII.  2  u 
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DecBne  of       Thit  dyiiasty,  the  Spartokidai,  tboagh  they  ruled 
mkd^  the  Greeks  of  Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a 
^^^^  foreign  mercenary  force — ^yet  sera;!  to  have  exer«> 
1^^^     deed  power  with  equity  and  mod^ntioD^    Had 
^^-       EumdoB  lived,  he  mig^t  probably  have  established 
an  extensive  empire  over  the  barbario  tribes  on  all 
sides  of  him.    But  empire  over  such  subjects  was 
seldom  permanent;  nor  did  his  successors  long 
maintain  even  as  much  as  he  left.    We  have  no 
means  of  following  their  fortunes  in  detail;  but 
we  know  that  about  a  century  b.c,  the  then  reign- 
ing prince,  Parisades  IV.,  found  himself  so  pressed 
and  squeezed  by  the  Scythians^,  that  he  was  forced 
(like  Olbia  and  the  Pentapolis)  fo  forego  his  in- 
dependence ;  and  to  call  in,  as  auxihary  or  master, 
the  formidable  Mithridates  Eupator  of  Pontus;  from 
whom  a  new  dynasty  of  Bosporanic  kings  begaiH^ 
subject  however,  after  no  long  interval,  to  the 
dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 
ifonaments      Thcse  Mithridatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  pwiod; 
spartokid    but  the  cities  of  Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid 
bT^s^  princes,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  deserve  to  be 
^il"!^  ranked  among  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  living 
(Pwdka.     Hellenic  world.    They  were  not  indeed  purdy  Hel- 
vtom).      lenic^  but  presented  a  considerable  adauxture  of 
Scythian  or  Oriental  manners ;  analogous  to  the 

<me  Attie  IntorqitioA  (No.  107),  a&d  vaiioiu  Boepomie  (Now  2105^ 
2106,  2120)  in  Boeckh's  CoUectton.  ParUades  II.— ton  of  SfMrtokiia 
—it  recogmzed  in  another  Bosporanic  Intcription^  No.  2107 — seendngfy 
ilao  in  No.  2120  b. 

>  Strabo,  viL  p.  310.  Danansfaus  however  eallt  P^aadw,  Sa^nu^ 
and  Goigippas,  roits  ^x^itrrovt  rvp6pvovs  (adr.  Demosth.  a.  44). 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  810.  o^  o2^  rv  &r  ayr^ccy  irpdt  r^  fi^pfiiptm, 
^6pt»  itpamoiUiovt  i^iCm  rod  #o^r^Mw,  kt^ 
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mixture  of  the  Hellenic  and  Libyan  elements  at 
Kyrdnd  with  its  Battiad  princes.    Among  the  facts 
attesting  the  wealth  and  power  of  these  Spartokid 
princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic  community,  we  may 
number  the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepulchral 
tumuli  near  Kertch  (Pantikapseum);  some  of  which 
have  been  recently  examined,  while  the  greater  part 
still  remain  unopened.    These  spacious  chambers 
of  stone — enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kurgans), 
cyclopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labour 
and  cost— -have  been  found  to  contain  not  only  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  (gold, 
silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases, 
implements,  and  works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life 
and  ideas  of  the  Bosporanic  population.     ^'The 
contents  of  the  tumuli  already  opened  are  so  multi- 
farious, that  from  the  sepulchres  of  Pantikapseum 
alone,  we  might  become  acquainted  with  every  thing 
which  served  the  Greeks  either  for  necessary  use, 
or  for  the  decoration  of  domestic  life^"    Statues, 
reliefs,  and  frescoes  on  the  walls,  have  been  found, 
on  varied  subjects  both  of  war  and  peace,  and  often 
of  very  fine  execution;  besides  these,  numerous 
carvings  in  wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra 
cotta;  with  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  rings, 
drinking  cups,  &c.  of  precious  metal — several  with 
coloured  beads  attached*.    The  costumes,  equip* 

^  Neumaim,  Die  HeDenen  im  Skythenkiide,  p.  503. 

3  An  teooont  of  the  reeent  cliaooTeiiet  near  Kertch  or  Piaiitikapmim, 
win  be  foimd  m  Dubois  de  Montp^nx,  Voyage  dam  le  Caucaae,ToL  r. 
p.  135  weqq, ;  and  in  Neomann,  Die  HeUenen  im  Skythenlande,  pp.  488- 
533.  The  laat-nentioned  work ia  peculiarly  eopiooa  and  inatmetivei 
relating  what  has  been  done  since  Dubois's  travels,  and  eewtafaiiny 
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ment,  and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a 
mixture  of  Hellenic  and  barbaric ;  moreorer,  even 
the  profusion  of  gold  chains  and  other  precioas 
ornaments,  indicates  a  tone  of  sentiment  partially 
orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined. 

abundant  information  derived  from  the  recent  memoirs  of  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Literary  Societies. 

The  local  and  special  type,  which  shows  itself  so  m«ch  on  these 
works  of  art,  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were  not  brought  from 
other  Grecian  cities,  but  executed  by  Grecian  artists  resident  at  Psnti- 
kap«um  (p.  507).  Two  marUe  statues,  a  man  and  a  woman,  both 
larger  than  life,  exhumed  in  1850,  are  spoken  of  with  pecoliar  admira- 
tion (p.  491).  Coins  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  B.C.  have  been 
found  in  several  (p.  494-495).  A  great  number  of  the  so-called  Etrus- 
can vases  have  also  been  discovered,  probably  fabricated  from  a  species 
of  day  still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  figures  on  these  vssei 
are  often  excellent,  with  designs  and  scenes  of  every  description,  reli- 
gious, festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  522).  Many  of  the  sarcophagi  are 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings,  in  wood,  ivory,  &c. ;  some  admirably 
executed  (p.  521). 

Unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails,  and  has  long  prevailed,  among  the 
neighbouring  population,  that  these  tumuli  contain  hidden  tresaurok 
One  of  the  most  striking  among  them — called  the  Kul-Obo— was  opened 
in  1830  by  the  Russian  authorities.  After  great  pains  and  troubk,  the 
means  of  entrance  were  discovered,  and  the  interior  chambv  was 
reached.  It  was  the  richest  that  had  ever  been  opened;  being  found  to 
contain  some  splendid  golden  ornaments,  as  well  as  many  other  relics. 
The  Russian  officers  placed  a  guard  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering 
it ;  but  the  cupidity  of  the  population  of  Kerteh  was  so  inflamed  by  the 
report  of  the  expected  treasure  being  discovered,  that  they  forced  the 
guard,  broke  into  the  interior,  and  pillaged  most  of  the  contents  (p.  509}. 
The  Russian  authorities  have  been  generaUy  anxious  for  the  presmstioa 
and  gradual  excavation  of  these  monuments,  but  have  had  to  contend 
against  repugnance  and  even  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  people  nesr. 

Dubois  de  Montp^reux  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  openiiig 
of  these  tumuli  near  Kertch^-especially  of  the  Kul-Obo^  the  riefaest  of 
all,  which  he  conceives  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spartddd  kings, 
and  the  decorations  of  which  were  the  product  of  Hellenic  art : — 

"  Si  Ton  a  enterr^  (he  observes)  un  roi  entovir^  d'un  lose  Seytiuqiie, 
ce  sont  des  Grecs  et  des  artistes  de  cette  nation  qui  ont  trarall^  k  ses 
fiinerailles  "  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  pp.  195, 213,  227).  Pwtika- 
psum  and  Phanagoiia  (he  says)  "  ae  reconnoiasent  deloin  it  k  fook  de 
leurs  tumulus  "  (p.  137). 
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But  the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes 
clearly  out  of  the  Hellenic  workshop  ;  and  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing,  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.c.i  Pantikapaeum  was  the  seat,  not  only 
of  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens ,  but  also  of 
strenuous  and  well-directed  artistic  genius.  Such 
manifestations  of  the  refinements  of  Hellenism,  in 
this  remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an  import- 
ant addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whole,— 
prior  to  its  days  of  subjection, — which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  history  to  present. 


I  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  Greece 
to  the  point  of  time  marked  out  in  the  Preface  to 
my  First  Volume — the  close  of  the  generation 
contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch,  from 
whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian 
political  freedom  and  self-action,  but  also  the 
decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the  debasement 
of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  ex- 
cellence which  the  fourth  century  b.c.  had  seen 
exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes'.  The  con- 
tents o^this  last  Volume  indicate  but  too  clearly 
that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject   of  history  no 

>  How  marked  that  degradation  was,  may  be  seen  attested  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halikamassus,  De  Antiquis  Oratoribus,  pp.  445,  446,  Reiske — 
cV  yhp  dff  Toig  irp6  rffi&w'  xp^^^ois  ti  fUp  dpxala  kclL  <tHX6a'o<l>og  prjropuc^ 
nptnrrfkouaCofuini  Koi  d«iK^ff  vpptig  vnoinivova-a  KartkwTo,  dp^fji€PTj 
fuw  ^6  Tfjt  *AXt(69bpov  Tov  MaK€b6vof  T*\€xrrfjs  tKirvtiu  koi  yuapai^ 
vttrBai  near'  tSKvyov^  eVl  d«  r^r  naff  tnuLt  ffXucias  yuKpov  brrfa'aa'a  th 
TtKos  tf<PapltrB€u.  Ck>mpare  Dionys.  De  Composit.  Verbor.  p.  29,  30, 
Beuk. ;  and  Wettermann,  Geschidite  der  Griechischen  Beredtsamkeit, 
s.  76-77. 
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longer  exists ;  for  one  full  half  of  it  is  employed  in 
depicting  Alexander  and  bis  conquests  —  iy/HC¥ 

alXfitiriiVf  Kparepow  fAnffrtapa  <^o/3oco  ^— -that  Non-Hel* 

lenic  conqueror  into  whose  vast  possessions  the 
Greeks  are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual  bright* 
ness  bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken,  and  half  their 
virtue  taken  away  by  Zeus — the  melancholy  emas- 
culation inflicted  (according  to  Homer)  upon  vie- 
tims  overtaken  by  the  day  of  slavery^. 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and 
one  alone,  which  continued  to  flourish,  compara- 
tively little  impaired,  under  the  preponderance  of 
the  Macedonian  sword — the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we 
have  just  gone  through,  this  spirit  was  embodied 
in  several  eminent  persons,  whose  names  have  been 
scarcely  adverted  to  in  this  history.  Among  these 
names,  indeed,  there  are  two,  of  peculiar  grandeur, 
whom  I  have  brought  partially  before  the  reader, 
because  both  of  them  belong  to  general  history  as 
well  as  to  philosophy ;  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens, 
companion  of  Sokrates  at  his  trial,  and  counsellor 
of  Dionysius  in  his  glory — Aristotle,  as  the  teacher 
of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one*  time  hoped  to  include 
in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philtsophers 
also,  and  an  estimate  of  their  speculative  charac^ 
teristics ;  but  I  find  the  subject  far  too  vast  to  be 
compressed  into  such  a  space  as  this  volume  would 
afford.  The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  distinguished 

*  Horn.  Diad,  vi.  97. 

s  Horn.  Odyti.  xviL  322.--- 
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thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  among  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  them,  nor  yet  among  the  natural  expectations 
of  their  readers ;  but  is  reserved  for  the  special  histo- 
rian of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I  have  brought 
my  history  of  Greece  to  a  close,  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  justice  either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I 
hope  to  contribute  something  towards  supplying 
this  defect,  the  magnitude  of  which  I  fully  appre- 
ciate, in  a  separate  work,  devoted  specially  to  an 
account  of  Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON  ISSUS 

AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BATTLE. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned^ 
upon  the  evidence  accessible  to  ns.  But  it  may  be  determined, 
within  a  few  miles  north,  or  south ;  and  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant—  the  general  features  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the 
preliminary  movements  of  the  contending  armies,  admit  of  being 
clearly  conceived  and  represented.  The  annexed  Plan^  of  the 
country  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
easily  what  is  certain,  and  to  understand  the  debate  about  what 
is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space 
intervening  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the 
western  flank  of  Mount  Amanus — that  Alexander's  left  and  Da- 
rius's  right,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their  right  and  left  respectively 
on  the  mountain — that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander  unexpectedly 
£rom  the  rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day's  march 
from  Myriandrus,  and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already 
passed  Uurough  and  quitted — these  points  are  clearly  given,  and 
appear  to  me  not  open  to  question.  We  know  that  the  river  Pinarus, 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  at  a  certain  distance  south  of 
Issus,  the  last  town  of  Kilikia  before  entering  Syria  (Arrian, 
iL  7,  2) — U  r^v  vfrrepatav  wpohyCtp^i  (Darius  from  Issus)  kwl 
TOY  worafioy  rov  Ilfyapoy — Hitter  erroneously  states  that  Issus 
was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even  calls  the  Issus  river 
(Erdkunde,  Theil  iv.  Abth.  2.  p.  1797-1806).  We  know  also 
that  this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass 
called  the  Gkites  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander 
passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed,  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only 
vague  and  relative),  to  fix  Uie  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to 
conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of 
his  history,  has  collected  and  discussed  very  ably  the  diflerent 
opinions  of  various  ge(^raphers. 
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To  thoee  whom  he  has  cited»  may  be  added — Bir.  Ainsworth's 
Essay  on  the  Cilieian  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  o£ 
the  Geographical  Society  for  1837)  — Mtoel's  Topographical 
Notes  on  the  third  book  of  Quintus  Cortias — and  the  last  Tolnme 
of  Hitter's  Erdkonde,  published  only  this  year  (1855),  ch.  zzriL 
^,1778  €eqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophon  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town 
dose  to  the  sea — two  days'  march  from  the  rirer  Pyramus,  and 
one  day's  march  northward  of  the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates 
of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  That  it  was  near  the  north-eastern  comor 
of  the  Gulf,  may  also  be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons  the 
shortest  line  across  Asia  Minor,  as  stretching  from  Siii6pe  or 
Amisus  to  J«fu«— and  who  also  lays  down  the  Egyptian  aea  as 
having  its  northern  termination  iU  Ium  (Strabo,  ziy.  p.  677; 
zTi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issus  has  be^  difiereotly 
determined  by  different  auth<m» ;  Rennell  (Bluftrations  of  the 
Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  42-48)  places  it  near  Oseler  or 
Tusler ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  seems  too  £ir  distant  from  tfa« 
head  of  the  Gulf,  towards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria,  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Xenophon  and  Ar» 
rian.  It  is  evident  that,  in  Xenophcm's  time,  this  paas  and  the 
road  of  march  through  it  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the  ses, 
•—and  that  the  obstructions  (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  whkh 
he  calls  insurmountable  by  force,  w«re  mainly  of  artificial  crea- 
tion. But  when  Alexander  passed  no  walls  eadsted*  The  artificial 
obstructions  had  disappeared  during  the  seventy  yean  between 
Xenophon  and  Alexander ;  and  we  can  assign  a  probable  rea«Hi 
why.  In  Xenophon's  time^  Kilikia  was  occupied  by  the  natire 
piinoe  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  maintained  a  oertua 
degree  of  independence  even  in  regard  to  the  Great  Kin^  uA 
therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by  his  own  soldiers  on  his  boondaiy 
towards  Syria.  But  in  Alexander's  time^  Kilikia  was  oocopied, 
like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary  walls,  li^ 
tween  two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were  iu»- 
necessary ;  and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvment,  dming 
the  great  collective  military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps 
against  the  revolted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (principally  earned  on 
from  Kilikia  as  a  base,  about  380  B.C.,  Diodor.  xv.  2)-*h»  weU  m 
ixx  the  subsequent  operations  against  thePhenioiaa  towns  (INodar. 
xvi.  42).     Hence  we  may  discern  a  laason  why  all  aiiiinia] 
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obstmotioni  may  haye  been  swept  away  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander ;  leaving  only  the  natural  difl&culties  of  the  neighbouring 
ground^  upon  whidi  Xenophon  has  not  touched. 

The  spot  ftill  retained  its  old  name^<'  The  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria  "-— even  after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with. 
But  that  name,  in  Arrian's  description,  designates  a  difbcult  and 
narrow  point  of  the  road  over  hUU  and  roekM ;  a  point  which 
Mijor  Rennell  (Illustrations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  hare  been  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  river  and  walls  described  by  Xenophon. 
However  this  may  be,  the  precise  spot  designated  by  Xenophon 
seems  probably  to  be  sought  about  seven  miles  north  of  Bcande* 
roon,  near  the  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas's  Pillars  (or  Sakal 
Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a  river  called  MerkeBt 
Maherty,  or  JToro-Mi,  flows  across  fh>m  the  mountain  to  the  sea* 
That  this  river  is  the  same  with  the  Kersus  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
ofnnion  of  Bennell,  Ainsworth,  and  Miitxel ;  as  well  as  of  Colonel 
dsllier,  who  surveyed  the  country  when  accompanying  the  army 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha  as  engineer  (cited  by  Bitter,  Erdk.  p.  1792). 
At  the  spot  here  mentioned,  the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the 
western  flank  of  Amanus  approaches  very  dose  to  it,  and  drops 
with  unusual  steepness  towards  it.  Hence  the  road  now  followed 
does  not  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  but  ascends  over 
a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  descends  again  afterwards  to 
the  low  ground  skirting  the  sea.  Northward  of  Merkes,  the 
space  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  gradually  widens,  towards 
Bayas.  At  some  distanoe  to  the  north  of  Bayas  occurs  the  river 
now  caHed  Delle  Tschai,  which  is  considered,  I  think  with  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  Pinarus,  where  the  battle  between  Alexander 
and  Darius  was  fought.  This  opinion  however  is  not  unanimous ; 
Kinneir  identifies  the  Merket  with  the  Pinarus.  Moreover,  there 
are  several  different  streams  which  cross  the  space  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea.  Des  Monceaux  notices  six  streams  as  ha- 
ving been  crossed  between  the  Castle  of  Merkes  and  Bayas ;  and 
five  more  streams  between  Bayas  and  Ayas  (Mutsel  ad  Curtium, 
p.  105).  Which  amoiig  these  is  the  Pinarus,  cannot  be  settled 
without  more  or  less  of  doubt. 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenophon  and 
Arrian  in  the  above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Gates  called 
M#  Jm€nUaH  Gate$y  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner. 
Dr.  lUrlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing the  mantme  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
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sett — ^firom  the  inland  passes,  which  crossed  over  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Amaiiiis  itself.  But  this  distinction  seems  not  nnifcinnly 
ohserved  by  ancient  authors,  when  we  compare  Strabo,  Arrian,  and 
Kallisthenes.  Strabo  uses  the  phrase,  Amanian  OtUe$,  twice  (xir. 
p.  676 ;  zri.  p.  751)  ;  in  both  cases  dengnating  a  maritime  pau^ 
and  not  a  pass  over  the  mountain, — yet  derignatmg  one  maritime 
pass  in  the  page  first  referred  to,  and  another  in  the  second.  In 
ziv.  p.  676— he  means  by  m  'A/foWScff  ir^Xac,  the  spot  called  hj 
modem  trayellers  Demir  Kapu,  between  .£g8e  and  Issus,  or  be- 
tween Mopsuestia  and  Issus ;  while  in  xvi.  751 — he  means  hjiht 
same  words  that  whidi  I  hare  been  explaining  as  the  Gates  of 
KiHkia  and  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  In 
fact,  Strabo  seems  to  conceire  as  a  whole  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween Mount  Amanus  and  the  Gulf,  beginning  at  Demir  Kapn, 
andendingat  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria — and  to  call  bodi  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  it  by  the  same  name — ^theAmanianGates. 
But  he  does  not  use  this  last  phrase  to  designate  the  passage  orer  or 
across  Mount  Amanus ;  neither  does  Arrian ;  who  in  descriUng  the 
march  of  Darius  from  Sochi  into  KiUkia,  says  (ii.  7, 1) — vrepiSa- 
Xmk  ^j)  r6  opos  AofMioc  t6  Kara  rhs  irvXas  rots  *A/iayacat  raXov- 
fiivas,  i&ff  hrl  "laaor  wpotjye,  ical  iyirero  icarowiy  *AXe(ay^p(w 
Xad^p,  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  read  vvtpfiaX^r 
ros  irvXof — nor  can  I  think  that  the  words  mean,  as  the  trans- 
lator gires  them — ^^'transiit  Amanum,  eundo  per  PyUu  Ama- 
nieas.**  The  wofds  rather  signify,  that  Darius  "  crossed  orer 
the  mountain  where  it  adjoined  the  Anianian  Gates '' — t.  e.  iriiere 
it  adjoined  the  strip  of  land  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  lyii^  between 
those  two  extreme  points  which  Strabo  denominates  Jmaman 
Gates.  Arrian  employs  this  last  phrase  more  loosdy  than  Strabo, 
yet  still  with  reference  to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a  eo/  over 
the  mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kallisthenes  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  hf 
Polybius,  who  recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xii.  17)  nses 
the  words  Amaman  Gatee  to  signify  the  passage  by  which  Darins 
entered  Kilikia— that  is,  the  passage  ovd*  the  mountun.  Thit 
which  Xenophon  and  Arrian  eeH  the  Gatee  ofKiUkia^  and  Syria 
— and  which  Strabo  calls  Amanian  Gatee^is  described  by  Tdj- 
bins  as  ra  ^eya,  roi  ras  \eyofjiivas  kv  rj  KtXtjc/9  wvXas. 

I  have  marked  on  the  Elan  the  pass  by  which  Darins  crossed 
Mount  Amanus,  as  it  stands  on  Kiepert's  Map,  and  on  Chesney's 
Map ;  in  the  line  from  Aintab  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  near  Ae 
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d7t]i  paraUel.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  this  most  have  been 
Darins's  line  of  march,  because  he  came  down  immediately  upon 
Issusy  and  then  marched  forward  to  the  river  Pinarus.  Had  he 
entered  Kilikia  by  the  pass  of  Beylan,  he  mnst  have  passed  the 
Pinarus  h^ort  he  reached  Issus.  The  positive  grounds  for 
admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the  d7th  parallel,  are  indeed 
called  in  question  by  Mutxel  (ad  Curtium,  p.  102,  1Q3),  and 
are  not  in  themsdves  conclusive;  still  I  hold  them  sufficient, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
This  pass  was,  however,  we  may  suppose,  less  frequented  than  the 
maritime  line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  KUikia  and  Syria, 
and  the  pass  of  Beylan  ;  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred 
both  by  the  Cyreians  and  by  Alexander. 

Respecting  the  march  of  Alexander,  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  starts 
a  question,  substantially  to  this  effect :  **  Since  Alexander  intended 
to  march  through  the  pass  of  Beylan  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Persian  camp  at  Sochi,  what  could  have  caused  him  to  go  to 
Myriandrus,  which  was  more  south  than  Beylan,  and  out  of  his 
road?"  Dr.  Thirlwall  feels  this  difficulty  so  forcibly,  that  in 
order  to  eliminate  it,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Williams,  which  places  Myriandrus  at  Bayas,  and  the  Kiliko- 
Syrian  Gates  at  Demir-Kapu ;  an  hypothesis  which  appears  to 
me  inadmissible  on  various  grounds,  and  against  which  Mr.  Ains^ 
worth  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates)  has  pro- 
duced  several  very  forcible  objections. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  on  which  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall insists.  When  we  see  that  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
went  to  Myriandrus,  in  their  way  to  the  Pass  of  Beylan,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that,  whether  that  town  was  in  the  direct  line  or 
not,  it  was  at  least  in  the  wual  road  of  march — which  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  direct  line.  But  to  waive  this  suppositiob, 
however — ^let  us  assume  that  there  existed  another  shorter  road 
leading  to  Beylan  without  passing  by  Myriandrus — there  would 
still  be  reason  enough  to  induce  Alexander  to  go  somewhat  out  of 
his  way,  in  order  to  visit  Myriandrus.  For  it  was  an  important 
object  with  him  to  secure  the  sea^ports  in  his  rear,  in  case  of  a 
possible  reverse.  Suppose  him  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat, — 
it  would  be  a  material  assistance  to  his  retreat,  to  have  assured 
himself  beforehand  of  Myriandrus  as  well  as  the  other  sea-ports. 
In  the  approaching  months,  we  shall  find  him  just  as  careful  to 
make  sure  of  the  Phenician  cities  on  the  coast,  before  he  marches 
into  the  interior  to  attack  Darius  at  Arbela. 
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Farther,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Dariofl,  had  nodiing  to 
gain  bj  haste,  and  nothing  to  loae  bj  coming  up  to  Sochi  thret 
days  later.  He  knew  that  the  enormous  Persian  host  wonld  not 
trj  to  escape ;  it  wonld  either  await  him  at  Sodii,  or  dse  adTsnee 
into  Kilikia  to  attack  him  there*  The  longer  he  tarried,  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  do  the  latter,  which  was  what  he  de- 
sired. He  had  nothing  to  lose  therefore  in  any  way,  and  some 
chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging  his  march  to  Sochi  for  aa  Icmg  a 
time  as  was  necessary  to.  secure  Myriandms.  There  is  no  more 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to  Myriaadny^ 
than  why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out  of  his  line 
of  adyance)  to  Soli  and  Anchialns. 

It  seems  probable  (as  RenneU  (p.  56)  and  others  think),  that 
the  site  of  Myriandrus  b  now  some  distance  inland ;  that  there 
has  been  an  accretion  of  new  land  and  morass  on  the  ooast. 

The  modem  town  of  Scanderoon  oocupies  the  site  of  'AXc^oi^* 
dp9ia  Kar  "laaov,  founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  him- 
self) in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Issus.  According  to 
Bitter  (p.  1791),  **  Alexander  had  the  great  idea  of  establishing 
there  an  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at 
the  other  Alexandria  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt/*  The 
importance  of  the  sito  of  Scanderoon,  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly 
exaggerated.  I  know  no  proof  that  Alexander  had  the  idM 
which  Bitter  ascribes  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  suocessors 
had  no  such  idea ;  because  they  founded  the  great  cities  of  An- 
tioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  carrying  the  course 
of  trade  up  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from 
Scanderoon,  This  latter  town  is  only  of  importance  as  being  the 
harbour  of  Aleppo ;  a  city  (Beroea)  of  Uttle  consequenoe  in  anti- 
quity, whQe  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and  Sdeukeia 
aAiong  the  first  i  see  Bitter,  p.  1152. 


THE  END. 
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516  «e^. ;  Gorgdpas  in,  ix.  518  seq. ;  Teleu- 
tias  in,ix.  517,  521. 

jEffinaan  scale,  ii.  428  seq.f  436 ;  iii.  230. 

MgmeianSt  and  Thebans,  L  252 ;  and  the 
hostages  taken  from  them  by  Kleomente 
and  Leotychid^s,  v.  63  seq. ;  pre-eminence 
of,  at  Salamis,  v.  196 ;  at  Thyrea,  capture 
and  death  of,  b.o.  424,  vL  498. 

Mgistheus,  i.  221  seq. 

JEgospoiami,  battle  of,  viii.  295  Mf.; 
condition  of  Athens  and  her  dependen- 
cies after  the  battle  of,  viiL  301,  304, 
307  M?. 

JEgypios,  i.  120. 

Aeinmesius  and  Dionysius,  x.  650. 

ASneada  at  Skepsis,  i.  428. 

^nMt,  L413,427<e7. 

jEnkmm,  iL  383. 

^oUe  Greeks  in  the  Trdad,  i.  453 ;  emigra- 
tion under  the  Pelopids,  ii,  27;  KymS, 
custom  at,  in  cases  of  murder,  iL  ]27<i.; 
and  Doric  dialects,  ii.  452 ;  cities  in  Asia, 
iiL  257  seq.\  emigration,  iiL  259,  263; 
establishments  near  Mount  Ida,  iiL  263. 

JEoUd  line,  the  first,  L  147  ft^. ;  the  se- 
cond, i.  155  seq. ;  the  third,  L  163  seq,; 
the  fourth,  i.  168  af^. 

^oUs,  iii.  263,  264 ;  the  subsatrapy  of,  and 
Phamabazus,  ix.  291  seq, 

JEolus,  L  136  seq.,  147. 

i^fKt,L243. 

JEsehmis,  at  the  battle  of  Tamvnn,  xL  477; 
proceedings  of,  against  Philip,  after  his 
capture  of  Olynthus,  xi.  508 ;  early  history 
of,  xi.  509 ;  as  envoy  of  Athens  in  Arcadia, 
xL  510 ;  desire  of,  for  peace,  b.o.  347,  xL 
511 1  and  the  embassies  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  XL  529  seq.,  561,  568,  571  My., 
583;  and  the  motion  of  Philokiatas  tot 
peace  and  alliaiiee  with  PhUip,  xi.  542 
Mg.|  faMiMxm  of)  about  Philip^  xi. 
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551  r  565,  566,  570  m^.;  ▼UH  of,  to 
Philip  in  Phokis,  xt  585;  justifies  Philip 
after  his  conquest  of  Thermopyle,  xi. 
587;  corrupUon  of»  xu  594  geq,;  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly  at  Delphi,  b.c.359, 
xi.  650  ieq, ;  on  the  special  Amphiktyonic 
meetinfif  at  Thennopyle,  li.  663 ;  con- 
duct of,  after  the  battle  of  Cheroneia,  xL 
698 ;  accusation  against  Ktesiphon  by,  xii 
385  9eg, ;  exile  of,  xii.  394  $eq, 

JStehyhu,  Prometheus  of,  i.  107,  516  n, ;  bis 
Eumenides  and  the  Areopagus,  iiL  108  n. ; 
bis  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  511  9eq,\  So- 
phoklSs,  and  Euripides,  viu.  441  $€q, 

^9€Mlaphu,  i.  246  teq. 

jE$6n,  death  of,  i.  158. 

JSiymnitet  iii.  26. 

jEthiopia  of  Arktiuus,  ii.  209. 

AithHui,  i.  137. 

JSina,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  t.  309 ;  se- 
cond city  of,  T.  320 ;  reconquered  by  Du- 

.  ketius,  vii.  168 ;  conquest  of,  by  Diony- 
sius,  X.  650 ;  Campanians  of,  x.  693. 

JEtoHa,  legendary  settlement  of,  i.  189 ;  ex- 
pedition of  Demosthenes  against,  vi.  401 
•eq, 

jEtolian  genealogy,  i.  193. 

jEioHant,  ii.  388  ;  rude  condition  of,  ii.  392 ; 
immigration  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  ii.  438 
9eq, ;  and  Akamanians,  iii.  554 ;  and  Pdo- 
ponnesians  under  Eurylochus  attack  Nau- 
paktns,  xi.  407;  contest  and  pacification 
of,  with  Antipater,  xii.  447;  Kassander's 
attempts  to  check,  xii.  499. 

JStolo^Eleiant  and  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  427. 

JEteku,  i.  140, 142 ;  and  Oxylus,  i.  209. 

4fir%ea^  circumnavigation  of,  by  the  Phenicians, 
iii.  381  9eq. ;  expedition  of  Agathokles  to, 
against  Carthage,  xii.  554  teq.,  601. 

AgamSd^t  and  Trophonius,  i.  177. 

Agamemn6nf  pre-eminence  of,  i.  211  ae^., 
221  ieq,^  224 ;  and  Orestes  transferred  to 
Sparta,  L  229 ;  and  the  Trojan  expedition, 
L  392, 398. 

Jgamt^BXkd  Megakl^  iii.  52. 

Agatias^  ix.  205,  207  nq, 

AgathokUft  first  rise  of,  xii.  536 ;  distinction 
of,  in  the  Syracusan  expedition  to  Kroton, 
xii.  537 ;  retires  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  xii. 
538 ;  exploits  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  about 
B.C.  320,  xiL  538 ;  first  ascendency  of,  at 
Syracuse,  xii.  539;  his  readmission  to  Syra- 
cuse, xiL  540 ;  massacres  the  Syracusans, 
xiL541  9eq,\  constituted  despot  of  Syra- 
cuse, xii.  543  ;  his  popular  manners,  and 
military  success,  xii.  544  teq, ;  and  the  Agri- 
gentines,  xiL  546,  548,  549 ;  and  Deino- 
krates,xii.  550, 595, 603  «e9.;  massacre  at 
Gela  by,  xii.  551 ;  defeat  of,  at  the  Himent, 
xii.  552, 553 ;  expedition  of,  to  Africa,  xii. 
554  M.,  601 ;  capture  of  Megalepolis  and 
Tun^by,  xii.  560 ;  victory  of,  over  Hanno 
and  Bomilkar,  xii.  562  teq, ;  operations  of, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Carthage,  xiL  567 
teq, ;  mutiny  in  the  army  of,  at  Tun^,  xii. 
575 ;  in  Numidia,  xiL  577 ;  and  Ophelias, 


xii.  577, 583  Mf . ;  capture  of  Uticaby,  xiL 
590 ;  goes  from  Africa  to  Sidly,  B.C.  306- 
305,  xii.  592, 594 ;  in  Sicily,  b.c.  306-305, 
xii.  594  teq, ;  returns  from  Sicily  to  Africa, 
where  he  is  defeated  by  the  Carthagiiiiant, 
xii.  597 ;  deserts  bis  army  at  Tunes,  and 
they  capitulate,  liL  599,  600 ;  barbarities 
of,  at  Egesta  and  Syracuse,  after  bis  Afncam 
expedition,  xiL  602;  operationsctf,  m  Lipa- 
rae,  Italy,  and  Korkyra,  xiL  606 ;  last  pro- 
jects and  death  of,  xiL  607  aef . ;  genia 
and  character  of,  xiL  609  9eq» 

Ag€vf  and  Pentheus,  i.  355  9eq, 

Agfnta,  Macedonian,  xiL  86. 

Agfn,  the  satyric  drama,  xii.  398, 399  «,  1. 

AgenSr  and  his  offspring,  i.  350. 

Ag€$andrida$,  viU.  91,  96  ieq. 

AgesUaut,  character  of,  ix.  336,  342,  387; 
nomination  of,  as  king,  ix.  338  Mf. ;  po> 
pular  conduct  and  partisanship  of,  ix.  341 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Asia,  b.c.  397,ix.  355  asf .; 
humiliation  of  Lysander  by,  ix,  359  «f • ; 
Tissaphemes  breaks  the  truce  with,  ix. 
362 ;  attacks  of,  on  the  satrapy  of  Phama- 
bazus,  ix.  363, 380  $eq. ;  his  enrichment  of 
his  friends,  ix.  364 ;  humanity  of,  ix.  365 ; 
naked  exposure  of  Asiatic  prisoners  by,  ix. 
367  teq, ;  at  Ephesus,  ix.  369 ;  victory  o^ 
near  Sardis,  ix.  370 ;  negotiations  of,  with 
Tlthraustes,  ix.  373;  appointed  to  com- 
mand at  sea  and  on  land,  ix.  374,  376 ; 
efiTorts  of,  to  augment  his  fleet,  ix.  380 ; 
and  Spithridates,  ix.  381;  and  Pharaa- 
bazus,  conference  between,  ix.  384  tcf . ; 
large  preparations  and  recall  of,  from 
Asia,  ix.  388,  422,  429  ttq. ;  rdatioBS  o£ 
Sparta  with  her  neighbours  and  allies  after 
the  accession  of,  ix.  .^95 ;  on  the  nortbem 
frontier  of  Boeotia,  ix.  433 ;  victory  of, 
at  Koroneia,  ix.  435  9eq.i  and  Telai* 
tias,  capture  of  the  Long  WaOs  at 
Corinth,  and  of  Lechteum  by,  ix.  470 
9eq,\  capture  of  Peireom  and  CEbo6 
by,  ix.  476,  478  teq.;  and  the  Isth- 
mian  festival,  ix.  477 ;  and  the  envoys 
from  Thebes,  ix.  481,  489;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  morm 
by  Iphikrates,  ix.  482,  488 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Akamania,  ix.  491 ;  and  the  peace 
KA  Antalkidas,  ix.  535  9eq. ;  miao-Thebea 
sentiment  of,  x.  37,  45;  his  defence  of 
Phoebidas,  x.  84;  subjuntion  of  Phlivs 
by,  X.  95  9eq. ;  and  the  tnal  of  SpbodriM, 
X.  136;  expeditions  of,  against  Thebce, 
X.  171  »eq. ;  and  Epaminondas,at  the  con- 
gress at  Sparta,  b.c.  371,  x.  230;  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Mantmea,  x.  279  aef.; 
feeling  against,  at  Sparta,  b.c.  371,  x. 
282;  march  of,  against  Mantinea,  x.  287 
$eq,;  vigilant  defence  of  Spsta  by, 
against  Epaminondas,  x.  302,  453;  fai 
Asia,  B*c.  366,  x.  402,  405 ;  in  Egypt,  x. 
498  $eq, ;  and  the  indqiendence  oC  Mte- 
s^ne,  X.  495 ;  death  and  diaiacter  ol,  x. 
bOO  teq. 

Aget^foHt,  ix.  493  teq, ;  x.  47atf'>  91,  W. 
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Ag^tta  and  Aristo,  iv.  440. 

Jgia  IL^  invasion  of  Attica  bf,  b.c.  425»  vL 
424 ;  advance  of,  to  Leuktra,  b.c.  419,  vii. 
88 ;  invasion  of  Argos  by,  vii.  96  nq. ;  re- 
tirement of,  from  Argos,  vii.  99  nq, ;  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  vii.  106 
9eq, ;  invasion  of  Attica  by,  vii.  395,  487 ; 
movements  of,  after  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily,  vii.  501 ;  applications  from 
Eubcea  and  Lesbos  to,  b.c.  413,  vii.  502  ; 
overtures  of  peace  from  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  viii.  60 ;  repulse  of,  by  Thrasyllus,  viii. 
173;  fruitless  attempt  of,  to  surprise 
Athens,  viii.  205 ;  invasions  of  Elis  by, 
ix.  312  ftf^. ;  death  of,  ix.  335. 

Agit  flF.t  ii.538  8eq.\  xii.  172,  378  9eq. 

Aglaurion,  v.  160  n. 

Agnonidei,  xii.  473. 

Agones  and  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  70. 

Agora^  Homeric,  ii.  91  9eq, ;  and  Boul^,  ii. 
104. 

Agoraiu$t  viii.  320, 327. 

Agrigcntme  generals,  accusation  and  death 
of,  X.  591. 

Agrigenlnut,  and  Agathokles,  xiL  546,  548, 
574;  defeat  of,byLieptines and  Demophilus, 
xii.  594  ;  defeat  of,  by  Leptines,  xii.  597. 

AgrigefUuiHt  iii.  490;  Phalaris  of,  iv.  511, 
V.  276 ;  and  Syracuse,  before,  b.c.  500,  v. 
276 ;  prisoners  sent  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Ilimera,  v.  304;  and  Syracuse,  b.c.  446, 
vii.  171  ;  after  the  Thcronian  dynasty, 
vii.  173,  174;  and  Hannibal's  capture 
of  Selinus,  x.  564 ;  defensive  prepara- 
tions at,  against  Hannibal  and  Imiikon, 
X.  584;  strength,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation of,  B.C.  406,  X.  585  seq, ;  blockade 
and  capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
X.  588  $eq, ;  complaints  against  the 
Syracusan  generals  at,  x.  591,  597, 
600  8eq.\  declaration  of,  against  Diouy- 
sius,  xi.  8 ;  Timoleon  and  the  fresh  coloni- 
zation of,  xi.  264 ;  siege  of,  by  Agathokles, 
xiL  549. 

Agylia,  plunder  of  the  temple  at,  xi.  34. 

Agyrium,  Dionysius  and  Magon  at,  xi.  10. 

Agyrrhius,  ix.  511. 

4;ajp,  son  of  Telamdn,  i.  259,  407. 

AJax,  son  of  Oileus,  i.  261,  413,  420. 

Akanlhust  iv.  33 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  59 ; 
induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt  from  Athens, 
vL  546  seq. ;  speech  of  Brasidas  at,  ix.  266 
9eq, ;  opposition  of,  to  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, X.  71  9eq,,  78. 

Akaman  and  Amphoterus,  i.  384. 

Akamamat  Demosthen^  in,  b.c.  426,  vi. 
401 ;  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against,  ix. 
491. 

Akamaniant,  iL  391  te^.,  iii.  552  9eq, ;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  vi.  163;  under 
Demosthen^  save  Naupaktus,  vi.  408 ;  and 
Amphilochians,  pacific  treaty  of,  with  the 
Ambrakiots,  vi.  421. 

AkoMlut,  wife  of,  and  Peleui,  L  157. 

Aketmes,  crossed  by  Alexander,  xii.  309. 

Akra  in  Sicilyi  iii.  490. 

VOL.  XII. 


Akragas,  iii.  491. 

Akrishts,  Dana^  and  Perseus,  I.  123  8eq. 

AkrotahUt  xii.  546. 

Akti£6n,  i.  354. 

Akle^  Brasidas  in,  vi.  575. 

Akuiilaus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  525. 

AieMOf  foundation  of,  x.  652. 

AiaHdt  Phokean  colony  at,  iv.  276. 

Alai6ne8f  iii.  323. 

Alcyone  and  KSyx,  i.  185. 

Alet^i,  ii.  12. 

Aleu8,  i.  242. 

Alexander  ofMaeedtm,  and  Greeks  at  Tempd, 
on  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  94 ;  embassy  of, 
to  Athens,  v.  204  teq, ;  and  the  Athenians 
before  the  battle  of  IMataea,  v.  231. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  Ilium,  i. 
440,  xii.  93 ;  successors  of,  and  Ilium,  i. 
441 ;  comparison  between  the  invasion  of, 
and  that  of  Xerxes,  v.  326 ;  birth  of,  xL 
338 ;  at  the  battle  of  Chnroneia,  xi  690; 
quarrels  of,  with  his  father,  xi.  708,  xii.  5 ; 
accession  of,  xi.  714,  xii.  1,  9 ;  character, 
education,  and  early  political  action  of, 
xii.  3  eeq. ;  uncertain  position  of,  during 
the  last  year  of  Philip,  xii.  6 ;  Amyntaa 
put  to  death  by,  xii.  10;  march  of, 
into  Greece,  b.c.  336,  xii.  15;  chosen 
Imperator  of  the  Greeks,  xii.  17;  conven- 
tion at  Corinth  under,  b.c.  336,  xii.  17 ; 
authority  claimed  by,  under  the  conven- 
tion at  Corinth,  xii.  20 ;  violations  of  the 
convention  at  Corinth  by,  xii.  21  eeq, ; 
evpedition  of,  into  Thrace,  xii.  29  te^.,  33 
n.  2 ;  embassy  of  Gauls  to,  xii.  35 ;  victories 
of,  over  Kleitns  and  the  lllyrians,  xii.  36 
eeq, ;  revolt  of  Thebes  against,  xii.  39  eeq, ; 
march  of,  fi-om  Thrace  to  Thebes,  xii.  48 ; 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes  by,  xii. 
50  eeq* ;  demands  the  surrender  of  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens,  xii.  59  ;  at 
Corinth,  b.c.  335,  xii. 64 ;  and  Diogene8,xii. 
64 ;  reconstitution  of  BaK>tia  by,  xii.  65  ; 
Grecian  history  a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  xii. 
67;  connexion  of  his  Asiatic  conquests 
with  Grecian  history,xii.  68, 242  ae^.;  Pan- 
Hellenic  pretences  of,  xii.  69 ;  analogy  of 
his  relation  to  the  Greeks  with  those  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  xii.  69,  70  it. ;  military  endowments 
of,  xii.  71 ;  miUtaiy  changes  in  Greece 
during  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession 
of,  xii.  72  eeq,\  measures  of,  before  going  to 
Asia,  xii.  90 ;  his  march  to  the  Hellespont 
and  passage  to  Asia,  xii.  93, 104 ;  analogy 
of,  to  the  Greek  heroes,  xii.  95 ;  review 
of  his  army  in  Asia,  xii.  96 ;  Macedonian 
officers  of  his  army  in  Asia,  xii.  98; 
Greeks  in  his  service  in  Asia,  xii.  99; 
defensive  preparations  of  Darius  agiunst, 
xii.  102;  victory  of,  at  the  Granikus, 
xii.  108  eeq, ;  submission  of  the  Asiatics 
to,  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  xii. 
119;  and  Mithrines,  xii.  120,  280;  cap- 
ture  of  Ephesus  by,  xii.  121;  capture 
of  Miletus  by,  xii.  123  %eq.\  debate  of, 
2z 
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with  Parmenio  tt  MOetnt,  ziL  124 ;  dii- 
bands  bit  fleet,  xiL  126 ;  capture  of  Htli- 
karniMat  by,  xii.  127  tea,;  conquest  of 
Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  by,  xii.  134 ; 
It  Kelttun,  xii.  136;  cuts  tbe  Gordian 
knot,  xii  140;  refuses  to  liberate  the 
Athenians  captured  at  the  Granikus,  xii. 
141 ;  subjugation  of  Paphlagonia  and  Kap- 
padokia  by,  xii.  149 ;  passes  Mount  Tau- 
rus and  enters  Tarsus,  xii.  150  teg. ;  opera- 
tions of,  in  Kilikia,  xii.  153 ;  march  of,  from 
Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  xii.  154 ;  return  of, 
from  Myriandrus,  xiL  159;  victory  of, 
«t  Issns,  xii.  159  teq.;  his  courteous 
treatment  of  Darius's  mother,  wife  and 
frunily,  xii.  167,  208;  his  treatment 
of  Greeks  taken  at  Damascus,  xii.  174; 
Sb  Phoenicia,  xii.  175  stf.,  203;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Darius,  xiL  176, 190; 
siege  and  capture  of  Tyre  by,  xii.  179  teq.i 
iurreoder  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus  to,  xii. 
186;  his  march  towards  Egypt,  xiL  191, 
193,  197 ;  siege  and  capture  of  Gaza  by, 
ziL  193  mq. ;  his  cruelty  to  Batis,  xii. 
196 ;  in  Egypt,  xii.  198  aeg. ;  croues  the 
Euphrates  at  Tii^tsakus,  xii.  204 ;  fords  the 
Tig^  xii.  205  ;  continence  of,  xii.  208  n. ; 
^rktory  of,atArbela,  xii.  2 10  My. ;  surrender 
ot  Susa  and  Babylon  to,  xii.  228 ;  his  march 
from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  xii  231  mg. ;  at 
PenepoUs,  xii  234  stf . ;  subjugation  of 
Persis  by,  xii.  240 ;  at  Ekbatana,  xii.  245, 
S31  Jty. ;  sends  homethe  Thessaliancavahy, 
xii  246 ;  pursues  Darius  into  Parthia,  xii. 
247  9tg, ;  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking 
Darius  alive,  xii  252 ;  Asiatixing  tendendes 
of,  xii.  254,  290,  359 ;  at  Hekatompylus, 
sii  254 ;  in  Hyrkania,  xii.  255  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  and  en- 
voys with  Darius,  xii.  255,  256 ;  in  Aria 
and  Drangiana,  xii.  257  Beg,,  270 ;  Par- 
menio and  Philotas  put  to  death  by,  xii. 
858  stf. ;  in  Oedrosia,  xii  270,  317 ;  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria  ad  Cancasum  by,  xii. 
971 1  in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  xii  272 
9eg, ;  and  Bessus,  xii.  273,  279 ;  massacre 
ot  ^  BranchidsB  by,  xii.  274  9eg,\  at 
Marakanda,  xii  276,  280  9tg. ;  and  the 
8(7thians,  xii  278,  288;  Kleitus  kiUed 
by,  xii  281  My.,  288,  291  Mf.,  300  $eg, ; 
eapture  of  the  Sogdian  rock  and  the  rock 
of  Choridnes  by,  xii.  289 ;  and  Roxana, 
xii  289, 290 ;  and  Kallistbcnes,  conspiracy 
of  royal  pages  against,  xii.  298;  reduces  tbe 
country  between  Hindoo  Koosh  and  the 
Indus,  xii.  303  9eg, ;  crosses  the  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspes,  and  defeats  Poms,  xii.  306 
$eo,,  308  ».  1  &  2;  conquests  of,  in  the  Pon- 
Jao,  xii.  306  ieg. ;  refusal  of  his  army  to 
march  farther,  xii.  311;  voyage  of,  down 
the  Hydaspes  and  tbe  Indus,  xii  314; 
wounded  in  attacking  the  Malli,  xii.  315  ; 
posts  on  the  Indus  established  by,  xii.  316 ; 
his  bacchanalian  procession  through  Kar- 
mania,  xii.  318 ;  and  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the 
Gnat,  zU.  319 ;  satraps  of,  xii.  321  Mf . ; 


discontents  and  mutiny  of  his  Macedo- 
nian soldiers,  xii.  324  Mf . ;  Asiatic  leries 
of,  xii.  326  ;  sails  down  the  Pasitigris  and 
up  tbe  Tigris  to  Opis,  xii  326 ;  partial  dis- 
banding of  bis  Macedonian  soldiers  by,  xii 
329 ;  preparations  of,  for  the  conqnest  and 
circumnavigation  of  Asia,  xii.  330, 336 ;  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  Hephsestion,  xii.  332, 
341 ;  extermination  of  the  Koesaei  by,  xii 
334 ;  his  Ust  visit  to  Babylon,  xii  334  Mf. ; 
numerous  embassies  to,  B.a  323,  xii  334 ; 
his  sail  on  (he  Euphrates,  xii  337  ;  his  in- 
corporation of  Persians  in  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  xii  338 ;  his  despatch  to  Kleo- 
menes,  xii  340 ;  forebodings  and  su^ckm 
of,  at  Babylon,  xii  341,  342  n.  2;  iUnesa 
and  death  of,  xii  342  Mf. ;  nimonred  poi- 
soning of,  xii.  345  n. ;  sentiments  exdted 
by  the  career  and  death  of,  xii.  346  teq. ; 
probable  achievements  of^  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  xii.  349  ieg. ;  character  of,  as  a 
ruler,  xii  352  $eq. ;  absence  of  nationality 
in, xii  355 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  his  chances, 
if  he  bad  attacked  the  Romans,  xii  350; 
unrivalled  excellence  of,  as  a  military  man, 
xii.  351 ;  not  the  intentional  diffiuer  of 
Hellenic  culture,  xii  357  9eg,;  dtiet 
founded  in  Asia  by,  xii.  360;  Asia  not 
Hellenized  by,  xii.  362; 'increased  inter- 
communication produoad  by  the  conquests 
of,  xii  366  teg.;  his  interest  in  science 
and  literature,  xii.  369 ;  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian world  when  he  crossed  tbe  HeUeqwMit, 
xii.  370 ;  possibility  of  emandpating  Greeee 
during  his  earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xii 
371 ;  his  rescript  directing  tbe  recall  of 
Gredan  exiles,  xii.  416  Mf. ;  his  family 
and  generals,  after  his  death,  xii.  429  Mf. ; 
partition  of  the  empire  of,  xii  430,  454  ; 
list  of  projects  entertained  by,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  xii  431. 

Akxmndtrf  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  xii 
449,  459,  461,  493,  495, 501. 

Jleximder,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii  469, 
494,  497,  499. 

Jlexmtder,  son  of  Kassander,  xii.  525. 

JiexanderyVing  of  tbe  Molossians,  xii.  533  sef • 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  x.  340,  341. 

Alexander  qfEpinte,  marriage  of,  xL  710. 

Abximder,  the  Lynkestian,  xi  713  Mf. 

Aksemder  ttf  Pkera,  x.  339,  340 ;  expedi- 
tions of  Pelopidas  against,  x.  340, 360, 415, 
420  Mf .,  423  n.  3 ;  seizure  of  Pelo|Mdas  and 
Ismenias  by,  x.  387  Mf. ;  release  of  Pek>- 
pidas  and  Ismenias  by,  x.  390 ;  snbdoed 
by  the  Thebans,  x.  423  Mf. ;  naval  hostili- 
ties of,  against  Athens,  x.  509  ;  crudties 
and  assassination  of,  xi.  287  Mf. 

Jtexandreia  Tr^at,  i  441. 

Jtexttndriain  Egypt,  xii  198 ;  ad  Cancasum, 
xii.  271 ;  in  Ariis,  and  in  Arachoaia,  xii 
271  M. ;  ad  Jaxartem,  xii.  277,  278. 

Alexandrine  chronology  from  the  return  of 
the  Herakldds  to  the  first  Olympiad,  ii 
409. 

Akxikl^,  viii.  87,  91,  93. 
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Alkdtuf,  Herodotns'fl  mistake  about,  iii.  208 
n. ;  his  flight  from  battle,  iii.  269 ;  oppo- 
sition of,  to  Pittakus,  iii.  270,  iv.  120  seq, ; 
collected  works  of,  iv.  121  ».  4 ;  subject- 
ive character  of  his  poetry,  i.  490. 

JVtamen^s,  son  of  T^leklus,  ii.  565. 

Alkamtn^St  appointment  of,  to  go  to  Lesbos, 
TiL  502 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  Tii,  508. 

AlkeMiU  and  Adm^tus,  i.  155  seq, 

Aiketag,  x.  188, 199  n.,  208,  xi.  3d. 

AUtibiadeSf  reputed  oration  of  Andokid^ 
against,  iv.  202  n.  3,  vi.  9  n.  2 ;  alleged 
duplication  of  the  tribute-money  of  Athe- 
ifian  allies  by,  vi.  9  n.  2;  at  the  battle 
of  Delium,  vi.  541 ;  education  and  charac- 
ter of,  vii.  42  8eq.\  and  Sokrates,  vii.  47 
9eq,\  conflicting  sentiments  entertained 
towards,  vii.  55;  attempts  of,  to  re- 
vive his  family  tie  with  Sparta,  vii.  57 ; 
early  politics  of,  vii.  56 ;  adoption  of  anti- 
Laconian  politics  by,  viL  58  ;  attempt  of, 
to  ally  Argos  with  Athens,  *b.c.  420,  vii. 
58 ;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  en- 
voys, viL  61 9eq, ;  display  of,  at  the  Olympic 
festival,  vii.  72  t«^.,  74  n. ;  intra-Pelopon- 
nesian  policy  of,  b.c  419,  vii.  84  teq, ;  ex- 
pedition of,  into  the  interior  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, B.C.  419,  viL  86 ;  at  Argos,  b.c.  418, 
vii.  102,  and  b.c.  416,  viL  138 ;  and  Ni- 
kias,  projected  contention  of  ostradsm 
between,  vii.  144  seq, ;  his  support  of  the 
Egestaean  envoys  at  Athens,  b.c.  416,  vii. 
198 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  vii.  201, 
207  My.,  218  9eq. ;  attack  upon,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermte» 
vU.  235, 239, 284  seq. ;  the  Eleusinian  my- 
steries and,  vu.  239  m^.,  282  seq.,  viii.  203 ; 
plan  of  action  in  Sicily  proposed  by,  vii. 
261;  at  Messcnd  in  Sicily,  vii.  264 ;  at  Ka- 
tana,  vii.  265 ;  recall  of,  to  take  his  trial, 
viL  266,  286  seq. ;  escape  and  condemna- 
tion of,  viL  288  seq.,  320  n.  2 ;  at  Sparta, 
viL  320  seq. ;  Lacedemonians  persuaded 
by,  to  send  aid  to  Chios,  vii.  505; 
expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vii.  509  seq.\ 
revolt  of  Miletus  from  Athens,  caused 
l^,  viL  516;  order  from  Sparta  to  kill, 
viiL  2;  escape  of,  to  Tissaphemes,  viii. 
3 ;  advice  (rf,  to  Tissaphemes,  viii.  4  ;  acts 
as  interpreter  between  Tissaphernds  and 
the  Greeks,  viii.  6  seq. ;  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy of,  with  the  Athenian  officers  at 
Sambs,  vilL^S  seq.\  counter-manoeuvres 
of,  against  Phrynichus,  viii.  16;  proposed 
restoration  of,  to  Athens,  viii.  16,  18 ; 
negotiations  of,  with  Peisander,  viii.  20, 
27  seq. ;  and  the  Athenian  democracy 
at  Samoa,  viiL  67«e^.,  71,74  w^. ;  atAspen- 
dus,  viiL  135 ;  return  of,  from  Aspendus  to 
Samos,  viii.  156 ;  arrival  of,  at  the  Helles- 
pont, from  Samos,  viii.  158 ;  arrest  of 
Tissaphemes  by,  viiL  161 ;  escape  of,  from 
Sardis,  viii.  162 ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet, 
at  the  Bosphoras,  viii.  170;  attack  upon 
Cbalkedon  by,  viii.  170  ;  occupation  of 
Chryaopolii  by,  viU.  171 ;  and  ThrasyUus,  | 


at  the  Hellespont,  viii.  176;  capture  <tf 
ChalkSdon  by,  viiL  178 ;  and  Pharaabtcut* 
viii.  180;  proceedings  of,  in  Thrace  and 
Asia,  b.c.  407,  viii.  195 ;  return  of,  to 
Athens,  b.c.  407,  viii.  196  seq. ;  expedition 
of,  to  Asia,  B.C.  407,  viiL  20i6  seq. ;  dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  armament  at  Samos  with, 
viii.  210 ;  accusations  against,  at  Athens, 
B.C.  407,  viii.  211 ;  alteration  of  senti- 
ment towards,  at  Athens,  b.o.  407,  viii. 
212  seq. ;  and  Nikias,  different  behaviour 
of  the  Athenians  towards,  viiL  215 ;  dis- 
missal of,  from  his  command,  b.o.  407, 
viii.  216 ;  at  iEgospotami,  viii.  295 ;  posi- 
tion and  views  of,  in  Asia,  after  the  l»ttle 
of  iEgospotami,  viii.  426  seq. ;  assassina- 
tion of,  viii.  427  seq, ;  character  o^  viiL 
430  ftf^. 

AlkidaSf  vi.  321,  324  seq.f  368  seq, 

Alkmadtif  L  381  seq. 

AlknuednidSf  curse,  trial  and  condemnation 
of,  iiL  113;  proceedings  of,  aaainst  Hip- 
pias,  iv.  160 ;  rebuilding  of  Delphian  tem- 
ple by,  iv.  162 ;  false  imputation  of  trea- 
chery on,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv. 
482 ;  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  expulsion 
of,vi.l32. 

AVtman,  iv.  104,  111,  114  seq. 

AlkmM,  L  126. 

Allegorical  interpretation  of  mythes,  L  562 
seq.,  569,  584. 

Allegory  rarely  admissible  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mythes,  i.  2. 

Aldids,  the,  i.  186. 

Alost  sanguinary  rites  at,  L  171. 

Althaa  and  the  burning  brand,  i.  198. 

AUhipmen^St  founder  of  Rhodes,  iL  41. 

AUhamenis  and  Katreus,  i.  306. 

Alyall^s  and  Kyaxards,  iiL  813;  war  of, 
with  Miltos,  iii.  344  seq. ;  sacrilege  com- 
mitted by,  iiL  345 ;  long  reign,  death  and 
sepulchre  of,  iii.  346. 

AmaUheia,  the  horn  of,  i.  205. 

AmamUj  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to,  ziL 
155. 

AfMsis,  iiL  447  seq. ;  death  of,  iv.  296. 

Amasis  and  Polykratds,  iv.  324. 

Amastris,  xii.  633  se^. 

Amazons,  legend  of,  i.  286  seq, 

Ambrakia,  iiL  544,  546. 

Ambrakiois,  attack  of,  upon  Amphilochian 
Argos,  vL  244 ;  attack  of,  upon  Akamania, 
vi.  261  seq. ;  projected  attack  of,  on  Am- 
philochian Argos,  vi.  408 ;  defeat  ot,  at 
Olpse,  vi.  411 ;  Menedseus's  desertion  of, 
vi.  413  seq. ;  Demosthenfis's  victory  over, 
vi.  415  seq. ;  pacific  convention  of,  vrith 
the  Akaraanians  and  Amphilochians,  vi. 
421. 

AmbrysHSj  re-fortification  of,  xi.  682. 

Ammon,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  orade  of, 
xii.  200. 

Amnesty  decreed  by  Solon,  iii.  137 ;  proposed 
by  Patrokleides,  viii.  305 ;  at  Athens,  B.0, 
403,  viiL  401,  409  seq, 

Amon^haretuSf  i.  237  wq^ 

2x2 
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Amwgh^  vii.  504 ;  capture  of,  viL  535. 
Jmpkiaraut,  i.  369,  373. 
Amphiktyon^i.  136,  137, 142. 
Jnq}htktyonic  auembly,  i.  137,  ii.  328  teq,, 
xi.  339;  condemnation  of  Sparta  by,  x. 
275  f^.;   accusation  of  Thebes  against 
Sparta   before,    xi.  341 ;    accusation    of 
Thebes  against  Phokis  before,  xi.  342 ; 
resistance  of  Phokis  to,  xi.  343  ttfq.\  sen- 
tence of,  against  the  Phokians,  and  honours 
conferred  upon  Philip  by,  xi.  588,  592 ; 
at  Delphi,  b.c.  339,  xi.  650  teq, 
JmphiJttyoniet,  or  exclusive  religious  part- 

nerships,  ii.  325  seq.,  332. 
Jmphiktyons,  punishment  of  the  Kirrh«ans 
by,  iv.  84 ;  establishment  of  the  Pythian 
games  by,  iv.  86;  violent  measures  of, 
against  the  Amphissians,  xi.  655  wq. 
Amphiktyony  9,t  Kalauria«  i.  183. 
Amphiiochian  Aryoi,  Eurylochus's  projected 

attack  upon,  vL  408. 
Aw^hilochians    and     Akamanians,    pacific 

treaty  of,  vrith  the  Ambrakiots,  vi.  421. 
Amphihekui,  i.  384  ;  wanderings  of,  i.  i23. 
Amphidn  and  Zeihut,  i.  358  »eq. ;  Homeric 

legend  of,  L  349. 
^m/iA^o/it,  foundation  of,  vi.  16  $eq, ;  acqui- 
sition of,  by  Brasidas,  vi.  554  »eq. ;  pro- 
ceedings of  Brasidas  in,  vi.  574 ;  policy  of 
Kleon  and  Nikias  for  the  recovery  of,  vL 
625  ieq,;  Kleon's  expedition  against,  vi. 
630  9eq.;   topography  of,   vi.  634  teq.; 
battle  of,  vi.  638  te^  ;  negotiations  for  peace 
after  the  battle  of,  vL  668  ;  not  restored 
to  Athens,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  5 ; 
neglect  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vii.  142,  xL 
304  ;  claim  of  Athens  to,  x.  336  »eq.,  402  ; 
Iphikrates  at,  x.  344, 409;  failure  of  Timo- 
theas  at,  x.  413 ;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  X.  413  ft.  2;  Kallisthenes  at,  x. 
510;  Philip  renounces  his  claim  to,  xi. 
300 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
326  geq. ;  Philip's  dealings  with  the  Athe- 
nians respecting,  xi.  331. 
AmphisMf  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  687. 
Amphiniaiu,  accusation  of,  against  Athens, 
xi.  650  teq, ;  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Amphiktyons  against,  xi.  655  teq, 
Amphitry6n,  i.  126. 
Amphoterut  and  Akaman,  i.  384. 
Amykia,  ii.  440 ;  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 
Amykwt,  i.  231. 

Amyntas,  and  the  Peisistratids,  iv.  25. 
AmyntoMf  father  of  Philip^  x.  65  «e^.,  332 
seq,;  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
67,  76,  78,  88 ;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  146 ; 
and  Athens,  x.  333, 336 ;  death  of,  x.  340 ; 
assistance  of  Iphikrates  to  the  family  of, 
X.  342. 
Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  xii.  11, 157, 169. 
Amynia$,  son  of  Perdikkas,  xii.  10. 
AnaktoriunL,  iii.  544  teq,,  vi.  489. 
AnapM,  i.  327. 

Awqnu,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  126. 
Anojcagorat,  vi.  137. 
Anaxttndride»,  bigamy  of,  ii^521. 


Anaxarchui  of  Abdera,  xiL  287, 290, 293. 
AnaxibhUt  ix.  210  le^.,  223  seq.;  in  the 
Hellespont,  ix.  511 ;  death  of,  ix.  513  teq, 
Anaxikrat^g,  v.  455. 
Anaxifaut,  t.  286,  287,  311. 
Anaximander,  iv.  519  ae^. ;  map  of,  iv.  386. 
Jnaxhnenh  of  Lampsacus,  L  550. 
Andokidfi,  reputed  oration  of,  against  Alki- 
biadcs,  iv.  202  m.  3,  vi.  9  n.  2 ;  de  Mysteriis, 
iv.  165  fi.  3 ;  and  the  mutilation  fd  the 
Hermse,  vii.  273,  276  teq. 
Androgeot,  death  of,  L  302. 
Androklus,  iiL  243. 
AndromaehS  and  Helenus,  i.  41 3. 
Andromachus,  xL  207. 
Andrdn,  story  of,  respecting  Krete,  iL  39. 
Andrwt,  siege  of,  by  Themistokl^,  v.  192; 
siege  of,  by  Alkibiadds  and  Konon,  viu. 
206. 
Animakt  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  iiL  430. 
Ankteui,  i.  244. 

Antalkidatt  embassy  of,  to  Tuibazos,  ix.  498 

8eq,;  embassies  of,  to  Persia,  ix.  531,x.213; 

in  the  Hellespont,  ix.  533 ;  the  peace  of, 

ix.  534  teq.f  x.  1  teq. 

Antandrut,  expulsion  of  Arsakes  from,  vm. 

153 ;  the  Syracnsans  at,  x.  533. 
Anfe-Helleme  inhabiUnts  of  Greece,  ii.  350 ; 
colonies  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  not 
probable,  IL  357. 
Antin^t  i-  413,  431. 
Antiffonf,  i.  375. 

Antigomu  and  Perdikkaa,    xiL  450;   and 
Eumenes,  xii.  455;  great  power  of,  jdL 
495;  alliance  of  Kauander,  Lysimadraa 
and  Ptolemy  against,  xiL  496,  502,  517, 
522 ;  measures  of,  against  Kassandn",  xfi. 
498,  500  ;  pacification  of,  with  Kassaoder, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  xiL  501 ;  Rox- 
ana  and  her  son  Alexander  put  to  death 
by,  xii.  501 ;  murders  Kleopatra,  sister  of 
Alexander,  xii.  503 ;  Athenian  envoys  sent 
to,  xii.  513 ;  death  of,  xii.  522. 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  xii.  526. 
AntUockui,  death  of,  i.  405. 
Antimaehut  of  Kolophon,  L  365. 
Antiochus,  at  Samos  and  Notium,  viu.  208, 

209. 
Antiochus,  the  Arcadian,  x.  384. 
AntiqpS,  i.  358  seq. 

Ant^aier,  embassy  of,  from  PhOip  to 
Athens, xi.  535,  537, 541,551,  555;  made 
viceroy  of  Macedonia,  xiL  90,  92;  and 
Olympias,  xii.  92,  3ll ;  defeat  of  Agis  by, 
xiL  382;  submission  of  all  Greece  to, 
xii.  383 ;  Grecian  hostilities  against,  after 
Alexander*s  death,  xii.  421  seq. ;  and  Kra- 
terus,  xii.  432  seq.,  452;  victory  of,  at 
Krannon,  xii.  433,  434;  terms  imposed 
upon  Athens  by,  xiL  436  seq,;  remodels 
the  Peloponnesian  cities,  xiL  447;  contest 
and  paofication  of,  with  the  .£tolians, 
xii.  447;  made  guardian  of  Alexandcr'a 
family,  xiL  454 ;  death  of,  xiL  455 ;  last 
directions  of,  xii.  457. 
Antv^ter,  son  of  Kimaiider,  xii.  525. 
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Antipkihu,  xii.  426»  434. 

Antiphont  Tiii.    24,  41  teq.^    85  teq.^    113 

Antiquity^  Grecian,  a  religious  conception,  i. 
596 ;  stripped  of  its  religions  character  by 
chronology,  i.  597. 

AniigtheniSj'zt  Kaonus,  tU.  545. 

Antigirophf,  introduction  of,  ir.  119. 

Anytuiy  viil  177,330. 

Aomos,  rock  of,  xii.  304  n.,  305. 

ApaiS,  i.  9. 

Apaturia,  excitement  at  the,  after  the  battle 
of  Arginnse,  viii.  260  $eq. 

Aphareui,  i.  236,  237. 

Apheidat,  i.  242. 

Apheption  and  Mantithens,  Tii.  273. 

Apheia,  Persian  fleet  at>  v.  133, 135, 138. 

Aphroditi,  i  7,  73. 

^i^tt,  LI  14. 

Apodektct,  It.  184. 

^oUot  L  13;  legends  of,  i.  61  teq,^  69; 
worship  and  functions  of,  i.  67  »eq.,  m, 
238;  andLaomedon,i.77,388;  andHermcs, 
i.  81;  types  of,  i.  83;  and  Admdtus,  i. 
155;  and  Koronis,  i.  245;  Sminthius,  i. 
455 ;  evidence  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to, 
as  to  early  Ionic  life,  iii.  227 ;  temple  of, 
at  Klaros,  iii  248 ;  reply  of  Delphian,  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Croesus,  iv.  261. 

ApottodSnuM^  genealogyof  Hellen,i.  1  Z^aeq. 

ApoUod6rut  and  the  Thedric  fund,  xi.  485. 

Apoliokraie$,  xi.  146, 149, 164. 

Apottomoy  iii.  547  seq* ;  and  the  lUyrians,  It. 
7ieqi  and  theOlynthian  confederacy,  x. 
71. 

JpoUonides,  xii.  192,  203. 

ApriAt  reign  and  death  of,  iii.  446  teq. 

Apsyrhu,  i.  325. 

Arabia,  Alexander's  projects  with  regard  to, 
xii.  330,  336. 

AraehoaiOf  Alexander  in,  xii.  270. 

Aradiu,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  175. 

Arbekif  battle  of,  xii.  210  seq. 

Arbitration  at  Athens,  ▼.  482. 

Arcadia,  \l  404;  state  of,  B.C.  560,  ii.  594 
ieq.;  and  Sparta,  ii.  600  seq,,  v.  427; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra,  X.  278  seq. ;  invasions  of,  by  Archida- 
mus,  X.  363,  433  geq, ;  mission  of  Epa- 
minondas  to,  x.  395 ;  dissensions  in,  x.  441 
teq, ;  embassy  of  i£schines  to,  xi.  510. 

Arcadians,  ii.  407,  594  seq.;  sympathy  of, 
with  Messenians,  ii.  588 ;  impulse  of,  to- 
wards a  Pan- Arcadian  union,  x.  283 ;  ap- 
plication of,  to  Athens  and  Thebes,  for  aid 
against  Sparta,  x.  290 ;  Epaminondas  and 
the  consolidation  of,  x.  293;  energetic 
action  and  insolence  of,  x.  354  $eq. ;  envoy 
to  Persia  from,  x.  380,  384 ;  protest  of, 
against  the  headship  of  Thebes,  x.  385 ; 
aUiance  of  Athens  with,  x.  394;  and 
Eleians,  x.  430  teq,,  444 ;  occupation  and 
plunder  of  Olympia  by,  x.  431,  440  teq. ; 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by,  x. 
436  $eq.i  seizure  of,  at  Tegea,  by  the 
Theban  harmotti  x.  445  $eq. 


Archagathut,  xii.  592, 593, 599,  600. 

ArchegetSt  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Arehelaut,  x.  61  teq. ;  siege  of  Pydna  by, 
viii.  159. 

Archeptolemut,  viii.  113  teq, 

Archiat,  oekist  of  Syracuse,  iii.  487. 

Archiat,  the  Theban,  x.  113, 116, 117. 

Archiat,  the  Exile-Hunter,  xii  440  teq, 

Archidamut  //.,  speech  of,  against  war  with 
Athens,  vi.  118  teq. ;  invasions  of  Attica 
by,  vi.  170  teq.,  208,  299 ;  his  expedition 
to  Platsea,  vi.  250  teq, 

ArchidamHt.IIL,  invasions  of  Arcadia  by, 
X.  363,  433  teq. ;  and  the  independence 
of  Messeng,  x.  398,  495  ;  and  Philomelus, 
xi.  347 ;  expedition  of,  against  Megalo- 
polis, xi.  419;  aid  to  the  Phokians  at 
ThermopyliB  under,  xL  579,  582,  xii. 
378,  532. 

Archilnchut,  i.  489,  iv.  35,  104,  107  seq. 

Arehinut,  decrees  of,  viii.  409,  421 . 

Architecit  at  Athens,  under  Periklcs,  vi.  31. 

Architecture,  Grecian,  between  b.c.  600-550, 
iv.  134. 

Archonidet^  x.  652. 

Archont  after  Kodrus,  iii.  65  ;  the  nine,  iii. 
100;  judges  without  appeal  till  after 
Kleisthen^s,  iii.  175;  effect  of  Klei- 
sthenes's  revolution  on,  iv.  182  teq,,  191 
teq, ;  limited  functions  of,  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  y.  376 ;  limitation  of  the  func- 
tions of,  by  Periklcs,  v.  481,  484,  497. 

Ardyt,  ui.  304. 

Areopaqtu,  tenaie  of,  iii.  98 ;  and  the  Epbetse, 
iii.  106 ;  and  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus, 
iii.  108  n. ;  powers  of,  enlarged  by  Solon, 
iiL  164;  under  the  Solonian  and  Klei- 
sthenean  constitutions,  iv.  200;  in  early 
Athens,  v.  477  teq.;  oligarchical  tenden- 
cies of,  V.  480;  venerable  character  and 
large  powers  of,  v.  485 ;  at  variance  with 
the  growing  democratical  sentiment,  b.c* 
480-460,  V.  487 ;  a  centre  of  action  for 
the  oligarchical  party,  v.  488 ;  power  of, 
abridged  by  Periklds  and  Ephialtes,  v.  496 
teq, 

Ar^t,  i.  13. 

^re/^,xi.  75,77, 114,  181. 

Argadeit,  iii.  69. 

Argaut  and  Philip,  xi.  300. 

Arganth6nvut  and  the  Phokaeans,  iv.  274. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  viL  136. 

Argeian  genealogies,  i.  113. 

Argeiant,  attempts  of,  to  recover  Thyrea,  IL 
606;  defeat  and  destruction  of,  by  Kleo- 
menls,  iv.433;  trick  of,  with  tbeircalendar, 
viL89  ;  at  Epidaurus,  vii.  94,  96,  122;  at 
the  battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth, 
ix.  465 ;  manoeuvres  of,  respecting  the  holy 
truce,  ix.  493;  and  the  p^ce  of  Antal- 
kidas,  ix.  537 ;  and  Mardonius,  v.  213.  - 

Argfs,  i.  6. 

Argilut,  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  vL  554  - 
teq, 

Argituta,  battle  of,  viu.  231  teq. ;  recall,  im- 
peadiment,  defence,  and  condemnation  of 
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thegenoralt  at  the  battle  of,  tUL  242-285 ; 
inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the 
battle  of,  TiiL  292. 

Jr§6,  the,  L  316. 

Jr^otumtic  expeditUm,  i*  316  •#;.;  monu- 
ments of,  t  829  9eq,\  how  and  when 
attached  to  Kolchit,  t  340;  attempt!  to 
reconcile  the,  with  geographical  know- 
ledge, L  345  9eq, ;  continued  faith  in,  L 
347;  Dr.  Warton  and  M.  Ginguen^  on  the, 
i  64211. 

Jrgott  rite  of,  coincident  with  the  decline  of 
Mykdnc,  L  228;  occupation  of,  by  the 
Dorians,  ii.  11 ;  and  neighbouring  Dorians 
greater  than  Sparta  in  776  b.c.,  ii.  413; 
Dorian  settlemenu  in,  ii.  414,  416,  419 ; 
early  ascendency  of,  u.  420,  430 ;  subse- 
quent decline  of,  ii.  432;  acquisitions 
of  Sparta  from,  ii.  604  m^.  ;  military  das- 
sifieation  at,  ii.  619;  struggles  of,  to  re- 
coYcr  the  headship  of  Greece,  iL  623  9eq, ; 
and  Kle6nse,  ii.  625;  Tictorious  war  of 
Sparta  against,  b.c.  496-5,  iv.  432  teq.^ 
prostration  of,  b.c.  496-5,  iv.  438 ;  assist- 
ance of;  to  iEgina,  t.  68 ;  neutrality  of,  on 
the  iufasion  of  Xerxes,  v.  88  itg.\  posi- 
tion of,  on  its  alliance  with  Athens  about 
B.C.  461,  T.  433  9eq.\  uncertain  relations 
between  Sparta  and,  b.o.  421,  vii.  4 ;  posi- 
tion of,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  15  ieq» ; 
the  Thousand-regiment  at,  vii.  16;  induced 
by  the  Corinthians  to  head  a  new  Pelo- 
ponnesian  alliance,  b.c.  421,  rii.  17;  joined 
by  Mantinea,  yii.  18  ;  joined  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, TiL  22,  24 ;  joined  by  Elis,  vii. 
24 ;  refusal  of  Tegea  to  join,Tii.  27 ;  and 
Sparta,  projected  alliance  between,  vii  33; 
and  BoBotia,  projected  alliance  between,  viL 
33  teq, ;  conclusion  of  a  fifty  years'  peace 
between  Sparta  and,  viL  37  9eq.\  and 
Athens,  alUsnoe  between,  vii.  58,  68  $eq,\ 
embassy  from,  for  alliance  with  Corinth, 
viL  84 ;  attack  of,  upon  Bpidaurus,  viL  87, 
90;  invasion  of,  by  the  Lacedemonians 
and  their  allies,  b.c  418,  viL  96  ieg,\ 
AUdbiadds  at,  b.c.  418,  viL  102;  poli- 
tical  change  at,  through  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  vii.  123  $eq,^  treaty 
of  peace  between  Sparta  and,  b.c.  418, 
vii.  125  ieq, ;  alUanoe  between  Sparta 
and,  B.C.  418,  vii.  128 ;  renounces  alliance 
irith  Athens,  Elis  and  Mantinea,  vii.  128; 
oligarchical  revolution  at,  vii.  130,  132; 
restoration  of  democracy  at,  vii.  135 ;  re- 
newed alliance  of,  with  Athens,  vii.  137 ; 
Alkibiadds  at,  B.c.  416,  vii.  138;  Lacedae- 
monian intervention  in  behalf  of  the  oli- 
garchy at,  vii.  138,  139 ;  envoys  from,  to 
the  Athenian  Demos  at  Samos,  viiL  71 ; 
alliance  of,  with  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Corinth,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419;  consoli- 
dation of  Corinth  with,  ix.  462 ;  expedi- 
tion of  Agesipolis  against,  ix.  493  teq,\ 
violent  intestine  feud  at,  x.  271  teq, 

Jrgott  Jffipkilochum^  capture  of,  by  Phor- 

..  jnie^  vL  163;  attack  of  Amhrakiots  on. 


vi.  244;  Eurylodms't  projected  attack 
upon,  vi.  408.  

Argua^  destruction  of  Argeians  in  the  grove 
of,  iv.  434. 

Aria^  Alexander  in,  xiL  257. 

Ariadni,  L  303  teq. 

ArioHt,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of  Kuaaxa, 
ix.  63 ;  and  Klearchus,  ix.  69, 72;  and  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix.  73, 
75,  83, 102. 

AriiUeut,  Philip,  xiL  429,  430,  450. 

Ariobtrzaut,  intervention  of,  in  Greece, 
X.  357;  revolt  of,  x.  403  aey.;  at  the 
Susian  Gates,  xiL  232 ;  death  <^  xiL  234. 

^rion,  iv.  117«e^. 

Arittagorat  and  Megabat^s,  iv.  382;  rsfolt 
of,  iv.  383  if?.,  393;  application  of,  to 
Sparta,  iv.  386  $€q.\  application  of,  to 
Athens,  iv.  389 ;  march  of,  to  Ssrdis,  h. 
391 ;  desertion  of  the  Ionic  revolt  by,  if. 
398  9eq, 

Ariatareiut,  the  Athenian,  viiL  112. 

AritiarckMt,  the  Lacedanno&ian,  ix.  225  lef. 

AriMieidA,  constitutional  diange  introduced 
by,  iv.  195 ;  character  of,  iv.  458  teq. ; 
elected  general,  iv.  461 ;  banishment  of, 
by  ostracism,  v.  69;  and  Themistokl^s, 
rivah7  between,  v.  69,  371 ;  restoiatioa  (< 
from  banishment,  v.  151 ;  jmns  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis,  v.  177;  slaogfaten  tlie 
Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  v.  186;  equitsUe 
assessment  of,  upon  the  allied  Gxeeki,  t. 
357  teq.\  popularity  of,  after  the  Penisa 
war,  V.  377;  death  and  poverty  of,  v.  392. 

Aritteutf  vL  96,  100  teq.,  247. 

Aritto  and  Agetus,  iv.  440. 

Arittocrait,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of,  ri.  383. 

AritiodAmUf  ii.  2  teq. 

AritiodSmmtt  king  of  Messenia,  iL  574. 

Arittod^tu  MaiaJtutf  liL  480. 

Aritiod^mut,  **  the  coward,"  v.  129, 255. 

AHtiodSmtu  the  actor,  xL  517, 518. 

Arittodikutt  iv.  271. 

Arittogeitdn  and  Harmodios,  iv.  Xi^teq. 

ArittokWt  and  Hipponoidas,  viL  115, 121. 

Arittokratit,  king  of  Orchomenos,  iL  576, 
588. 

Arittokraift,  the  Athenian,  viL  507. 

Aritiomttekf,  x.  669. 

ArittomenSt,  ii.  569,  576  teq, 

AritiomJnu  of  Methymna,  xii.  192,  203. 

ArittophanSk,  viiL  450 ;  his  reason  for  show- 
ing up  Sokrat^  viiL  562 ;  his  attack  npoa 
the  alleged  impiety  of  Sokrat^  L  538  ■•; 
and  Kleon,  \i.  657  teq.,  666. 

Arittotekt  the  Spartan,  xi.  2. 

Arittotie  on  Spartan  women,  iL  516;  on 
the  Spartan  laws  of  property,  iL  551^; 
meaning  of  the  word  Sophist  in,  vjiL 
484;  formal  logic  of,  viiL  590;  novelties 
ascribed  to  Sokrates  by,  viii.  583;  sod 
Hermeias,  xi.  610,  611  n.;  instruction  of 
Alexander  by,  xii.  4  ;  and  Alexander,  poli- 
tical views  of,  compared,  xii.  357  teq. 

AritioremMt  of  Tarentum,  xL  218* 

Afithu  and  Nikotato.x,  W. 
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Jtrkn  and  Kallisto,  L  242. 

Jrk€tUmu9  the  Second,  iy.  67;  the  Third,  iv. 
61  mq. 

JrJtimuM,  iEthiopis  of;  ii.  209. 

Jrmemm,  the  Ten  Thonsand  Greeks  in,  ix. 
139  Mf. 

Armemut  i«  330. 

Amotdy  his  edition  of  Thocydides,  viii.  155  n. 

Jrrki6au$t  vi.  545,  600,  604  teq. 

Jrrian  on  the  Amazons,  i.  295  9eq, ;  conjee- 
tore  of,  respecting  Gerydn,  i.  339;  on  Da- 
rios's  plan  against  Alexander,  xiL  148. 

JnaJkei  at  Antandms,  TiiL  153. 

Jrmmm^  xii.  151. 

Arwnoi^  xii.  634  tq, 

Artitet,  xiL  105,  107. 

Artf  Grecian,  It.  132  teq, 

Ariakamut  ▼.  10  seq. 

Ariadozut,  Xerxet^g  qmerait  siege  of  Potidsa 
and  Olynthus  by,  v.  202;  jealousy  of, 
against  Mardonius,  t.  218 ;  conduct  of,  at 
and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  t.  244, 
247  ;  and  Pausanias,  t.  346,  364. 

Artabmt^  tatrtg^  qf  Jhukylium,  xi.  324, 
361,  418. 

Artabtuut,  Jktrhu^s  general,  xii.  248,  249, 
255. 

Artephemitf  Matnqt  of  Sarditt  Hippias's  ap- 
plication to,  iT.  372;  and  Histissus,  iv. 
402, 417 ;  proceedings  of,  after  the  recon- 
qaest  of  Ionia,  ir.  420 ;  and  Datis,  Persian 
armament  under,  iv.  444;  retnm  of,  to 
Asia,  alter  the  battle  of  Marathon,  It.  489. 

Aritq^kemh,  the  Pereien  etwoy,  yi,  490  teq. 

Artaxtr*t9  Lonqimamu,  t.  387  teq,,  yi,  490 
9eq. 

AriaxerjB99  Mnemen,  accession  of,  ix.  9; 
and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  viiL  427,  ix.  9, 
b6  9eq,;  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56Mf.,  61,  70; 
death  of,  x.  505. 

Artaykih,  v.  272  teq, 

Artemii,  L  13 ;  worship  of,  in  Asia,  liL  238. 

Artemia  Limnatis,  temple  of,  iL  571. 

Artemiiia,  v.  163, 184, 190. 

Artemieium,  resolution  of  Greeks  to  oppose 
Xerxes  at,  ▼.  98;  Greek  fleet  at,  v.  109, 
110,  133  se^.;  sea-fight  off,  v.  136,  139; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from,  to  Salamis, 
▼.  140. 

Arikmr,  ronuinces  of,  i.  635. 

Artuatu,  at  Athens,  iiL  182  stf. 

Arie,  mdimeutary  state  of,  in  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  Greece,  ii.  157. 

Aryanden,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  iv.  64. 

Atia,  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  iiL  232  Jt^. ; 
iEolic  cities  in,  iiL  257  9eq.\  o^ective 
civilization  in,  without  individual  freedom 
or  development,  iiL  406 ;  state  of,  before 
the  Persian  monarchy,  iv^  245 ;  conquests 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  in,  iv.  282 ;  expedition 
of  Greek  fleet  against,  b.o.  478,  v.  343 ; 
Alkibiades  in,  viiL  195,  206  «e^.,  426 
«e^.;  expedition  of  Timotheus  to,  x.  345, 
402  9eq.\  Agesilaus  in,  x.  402,  405; 
meuures  of  Alexander  before  going  to, 
xii.  90 ;  ptMiffe  of  Alexinder  lOi  sii«  93 ; 


review  of  Alexander's  army  in,  ziL  96 1 
cities  founded  by  Alexander  in,  ziL  860; 
Hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not  bj  Alex- 
ander, xiL  362 ;  how  far  really  Helteniaedf 
xii.  363. 

Aeia  Minor,  Gred(s  in,  iL  313 ;  non-Hellenie 
people  of,  iii.  276, 278  9eq, ;  features  of  the 
country  of,  iiL  277 ;  Phrygian  musie  and 
worship  among  Greeks  in,  iiL  290;  pre- 
dominance of  female  influence  in  tlM 
legends  of,  iiL  301 ;  Cimmerian  invasion 
of,  iiL  336  9eq,\  conquest  of,  by  the 
Persians,  iv.  280;  arrival  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  in,  viiL  184, 187. 

AeiOy  tapper,  Scythian  invasion  of,  iiL  342. 

Aiiaiie  customs  and  religion  blended  with 
Hellenic  in  the  Trdad,  L  456. 

Anaiic  Doriam,  iiL  273,  274. 

Aiiatie  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality  of 
the  Grecian  Dionysia,  L  48. 

Atiatie  Greece,  deposition  of  despots  of,  by 
Aristagoras,  iv.  384. 

Aiiatie  Greeks,  conquest  of,  by  Croesus,  iii 
348  ieq, ;  state  of,  after  Cyrus's  oonquest 
of  Lydia,  iv.  267 ;  application  of»  to  Sparta, 
B.c.  546,  iv.  268 ;  alliance  vnth,  against 
Persia,  shandoned  by  the  Athenians,  iy« 
392;  successes  of  Persians  against.  It. 
396;  reconquest  of,  after  the  &11  of 
Milltus,  iv.  413;  first  step  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  Athens  over,  v.  269 ;  not  tributary 
to  Persia  between  b.c.  477  and  412,  v.  458 
«. ;  surrender  of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  ix. 
284;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  285; 
and  Tissaphemes,  ix.  286 ;  appUoation  of, 
to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissaphemes,  ix« 
287 ;  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  z.  34 
teq.;  Spartaaproject  for  the  rescue  of^z.  59. 

Aeidatee,  ix.  238. 

AfkaUqihue  and  lalmenus,  L  178. 

A$UepUdi$  of  Myrlea,  legendary  diaoovttriei 
of,  i.  337  n.  2. 

Aeklfviade,  L  248. 

^^i^^'litf,  L246te^. 

Aecpiug,  son  of  Phormio,  vL  313. 

Asopue,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before  the 
battle  (rf  Platsea,  v.  224  eeq. 

Aepatia,  vi.  134  eeq, 

Atpendus,  Phenician  fleet  at,  b.o.  411,  viiL 
134,  136,  154;  Alkibiadds  at,  viiL  135; 
Alkibiades'  return  from,  to  Samoa,  viiL 
156 ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  135. 

Atpia,  xii.  569. 

A$9emily,  Spartan  popular,  ii.  465,  480; 
Athenian  judicial,  iv.  183, 188  stf . ;  Athe« 
nian  political,  iv.  186. 

Ateyria,  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  iiL  433. 

Ateyrian  kings,  their  command  of  human 
labour,  iii.  405. 

Anyritau  and  Medes,  iiL  304  Jtg.,  390  9eq. ; 
contrasted  with  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians,  iii.  407 ;  and  Phenidans,  effect 
of,  on  the  Greek  mind,  ^4^9eq. 

Astakua,  vi.  183, 1?], 

Aeteria,  i.  8. 

Ajaerku,i.^X^ 
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j4$trau9t  i.  8 ;  and  Eds,  children  of,  i.  8. 

Jiironomy,  physical,  thought  impious  hy 
ancient  Greeks,  i.  468  i».;  and  physics, 
knowledge  of,  among  the  early  Greeks,  ii. 
154. 

Aityagn,  story  of,  iv.  247  ftq. 

A$iyttnax,  death  of,  i.  413. 

MiyochMM^  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  y\u  525 ; 
at  Lesbos,  Tii.  527 ;  at  Chios  and  the  oppo- 
site coast,  viL  537  ;  accidental  escape  of, 
vii.  539;  and  Pedaritus,  vii.  539,  541; 
and  Tissaphem^,  treaty  between,  vii.  543 
9eq.\  mission  of  Lichas  and  others  re- 
specting, vii.  546 ;  victory  of,  over  Char- 
minus,  and  junction  with  Antisthenes,  viL 
547  ;  at  Modes,  viii.  126 ;  at  Miletus,  viiL 
131 ;  recall  of,  viii.  133. 

Ataimita,\,  76,  199 1^. 

AtameuM  captured  and  garrisoned  by  Der- 
kyUidas,  ix.  303;  Ilcrmeias  of,  xL  610, 
611  ft. 

AU,  L  9. 

Aihamoi,  i.  168  seq, 

Athenagoroi,  viL  252  teg, 

AlkMt  birth  of,  i.  13;  various  representa* 
tions  of,  i.  74 ;  her  dispute  vrith  Poseidon, 
i.  77,  266;  Chalkio^kus,  temple  of,  and 
Pausanias,  v.  369 ;  Polias,  reported  prodigy 
in  the  temple  of,  on  Xerxes'  approach,  v. 
149. 

Atkeniam  victims  for  the  Min6taur,  i.  303 ; 
ceremouies  commemorative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Min6taur,  i.  304  ;  democracy, 
Kleisthenes  the  real  author  of,  iv.  187 ; 
people,  judicial  attributes    of,  iv.   188; 

•  nobles,  early  violence  of,  iv.  205 ;  energy, 
development  of,  after  Kleisthen^'s  revolu- 
tion, iv.  238 ;  seamen,  contrasted  vnth  the 
lonians  at  Ladd,  iv.  409 ;  dikasts,  temper 
of,  in  estimating  past  services,  iv.  502; 
democracy,  origm  of  the  apparent  fickle- 
ness of,  iv.  507  teq. ;  envoy,  speech  of,  to 
Gelo,  V.  295  ;  parties  and  poUtics,  effect 
of  the  Persian  war  upon,  v.  372  teg, ; 
empire,  v.  395  teq,,  413  n.  2,  464,  vi  54, 
teq.,  59  ».,  64,  viii.  384-397 ;  power,  in- 
crease of,  after  the  formation  of  the  De- 
lian  confederacy,  v.  424;  auxiliaries  to 
Sparta  against  the  Helots,  v.  429  «e^.; 
democracy,  consummation  of,  v.  515 ;  ar- 
mament against  Samos,  under  Perikles, 
Sophokl^,  &c.,  vi.  37  teq.;  private  citizens, 
redress  of  the  allies  against,  vi.  56; 
assembly,  speeches  of  the  Korkynean  and 
Corinthian  envoys  to,  vi.  79  teq. ;  naval 
attack,  vi.  87;  envoy,  reply  of,  to  the 
Corinthian  envoy,  at  the  S|iartan  assem- 
bly, vL  1 1 5  teq.;  expedition  to  ravage  Pelo- 
ponnesus, D.C.  431,  vi.  182;  armament  to 
Potidaea  and  Chalkidic  Thrace,  b.c.  429, 
vi.  259 ;  assembly,  debates  in,  respecting 
Mityldne,  vi.  331,  337  teq.;  assembly, 
about  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  in 
Sphakteria,  vi.  441  teq.;  assembly,  on 
Demosthenes'  application  for  reinforce- 
ments to  attack  Sphakteria, vUi^ite^.; 


hoplites,  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  vi. 
652;  fleet,  operations  of,  near  Mesafiee 
and  Rhegium,  b.c.  425,  vii.  183;  assembly, 
and  the  expedition  to  Sidlr,  viL  201, 
203  teq^f  383;  treasury,  abundance  in, 
B.c.  415,  vii.  225 ;  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  viL  407,  409  teq.,  434  sef .,  445 
teq. ;  prisoners  at  Syracuse,  vii.  474  seq. ; 
fleet  at  Samoa,  b.c.  412.  viL  537 ;  demo- 
cracy, securities  in,  against  coimption, 
viL  553 ;  assembly,  vote  of,  in  fitvoor  of 
oligarchical  change,  viii.  20;  assemhly,  at 
Koldnus,  viiL  47 ;  democracy,  reconslita- 
tion  of,  at  Samos,  viiL  64 ;  sqoadroo, 
escape  of,  from  Sestos  to  EUeus,  vui.  142 ; 
fleet  at  Kynossema,  viii.  147  teq.;  fleet 
at  Abydos,  viii.  157  ;  fleet,  concentntion 
of,  at  Kardia,  viii.  162;  fleet  at  the 
Bosphorus,  B.a  410,  viiL  170;  fleet  at 
Arginusse,  viii.  231  teq. ;  assembly,  debates 
in,  on  the  generals  at  Arginusse,  viiL  246- 
260,  265-275 ;  fleet,  inaction  of,  after  tbe 
battle  of  Arginusse,  viiL  292 ;  fleet,  re- 
moval of,  from  Samoa  to  i£gospotami,  viii. 
294;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  ifigospotami, 
viii.  295  teq.;  klerachs  and  allies  after 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  viiL  304 ;  tra- 
gedy, growth  of,  viiL  435,  437 ;  mindt 
influence  of  comedy  on,  TiiL  451  teq.; 
character  not  corrupted  between  ilc  480 
and  405,  viii.  511  teq. ;  eonfederaey,  new, 
B.C.  378,  X.  139  teq. ;  and  Thd»n  orvaliy, 
battle  of,  near  Muitinea,  nx.  362,  x.  458 
teq.;  marine,  refonn  in  the  admimstra- 
tion  of,  by  Demosthen^  xi.  639  teq. 
Atheniant  and  the  H^rakleids,  i.  129 ;  and 
Sigeium,  L  457;  and  Samiana,  contrast 
between,  iv.  333;  active  patriorism  of,  be- 
tween B.O.  500-400,  iv.  242 ;  diminisbed 
active  senthnent  of,  after  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, iv.  243 ;  alliance  with  Asiatic  Greeks 
abandoned  by,  iv.  392 ;  Darioa'a  revenge 
against,  iv.  401 ;  terror  and  sympathy  U, 
on  the  capture  of  Miletus,  iT.  418 ;  appeal 
of,  to  Sparta,  against  the  Medism  of  if^a, 
iv.  429 ;  condition  and  character  of,  B.C. 
490,  iv.  451 ;  apphcation  of,  to  Sparta, 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  462; 
victory  of,  at  Marathon,  iv.  463  teq., 
481 ;  alleged  flddeness  and  ingratitude  of, 
toviards  Miltiad^s,  iv.  499  teq.;  answers 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  to,  on  t^  eve  of 
Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  81;  Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism  of,  on  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  85 
teq. ;  hopeless  situation  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  v.  147;  conduct  of,  on 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  v.  148  teq. ;  vic- 
tory of,  at  Salamis,  v.  152, 164  seq.;  ho- 
nour awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, V.  197 ;  under  Pausanias  in  Boeotia, 
T.  222 ;  and  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  be- 
fore the  battie  of  PUtsea,  y.  231 ;  and 
Spartans  at  Plataea,  v.  232,  237 ;  victory 
of,  at  Plataea,  v.  240  seq. ;  and  conti- 
nental lonians,  after  the  battle  of  Mykal^ 
T.  969;  UtMk  the  Oienoiieae,  mm. 479, 
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T.  270;  the  leaden  of  Grecian  progress 
after  the  battle  of  Solamis,  v.  328;  reboild 
their  city,  after  the  b«ttle  of  Platsca,  v. 
330 ;  effect  of  the  oppotition  to  the  forti- 
fication of  Athens  upon,  v.  335 ;  induced 
by  Themistokles  to  build  twenty  new  tri- 
remes annually,  y.  312;  activity  of,  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  their  hegemony,  v.  399$eg,, 
412 ;  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
join  Argos  and  Thessaly,  v.  433  teg. ;  pro- 
ceedings of,  in  Cyprus,  Ph(Bnicia,Egypt,  and 
Megara,  b.c.  460,  y.  436 ;  defeat  the  ^gine- 
tant,  B.C.  459,  t.  438 ;  defeat  of,  at  Tanagra, 
V.  445 ;  victory  of,  at  (Enophyta,  v.  448 ; 
sail  round  Peloponnesus  under  Tolmid^, 
y.  450;  march  against  Thessaly,  v.  451; 
defeat  and  losses  of,  in  Egypt,  b.c  460- 
455,  V.  451 ;  victories  of,  at  Cyprus,  under 
Anaxikrat^,  v.  455 ;  defeat  of,  at  Kor6- 
neia,  v.  471 ;  personal  activity  of,  after  the 
reforms  of  Perikl^  and  Ephialt^,  vL  1 ; 
settlements  of,  in  the  iEgean,  during  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  vi.  15 ;  pride  of,  in  the 
empire  of  Athens,  vi.   12;    decision  of, 
respecting  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vi.  84 ; 
victory  of,  near  Potidca,  vi.  100;  blockade 
of  Potidasa  by,  vi.  101 ;  counter-demand 
of,  upon  Sparta,  for  expiation  of  sacrilege, 
vL  143 ;  final  answer  of,  to  the  Spartans 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  150; 
expel  the  iEginetaus  from  ^gina,  b.c.  431, 
vi  184 ;  ravage  of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  185 ;  irritation  of, 
at  their  losses  from  the  plague  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  vi.  222;    energetic   de- 
monstration of,  B.C.  428,  vi.  312;  their 
foeling  and  conduct  towards  the  revolted 
Mitylenseans,  vi.  337  teq.,  346  teg.;  and 
LaoedsBmonians  at   Pylus,  armistice  be- 
tween, vL  439;   demands  of,   in  return 
for  the  release  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphakteria,  vi  445;  and  Boeotians,  de- 
bate between,  after  the  battle  of  Delium, 
B.C.  424,    vi.   534  $eg.\    discontent    of, 
with  Sparta,   on   the  non-fulfilment   of 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  12;  re-capture 
of  SkidnS  by,  vii.  31;  and  Amphipolis, 
viL  142,  xi.  304,  328  9eg. ;   siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Melos  by,  vii.  148  teg. ;  treatment 
of  AlkibiadSs  by,  for  his  alleged  profanation 
of  the  mysteries,  vii.  288  teg. ;  victory  of, 
near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  vii.  299 
teg. ;  forbearance  of,  towards  Nikias,  vii. 
306  ae^.;  not  responsible  for  the  foilnre  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii.  306n. ; 
defeat  of,  at  Epipolse,  b.c.  414,  vu.  373; 
conduct  of,  on  receiving  Nikias's  despatch, 
B.c.414,  vii.  383,  386  teg.;  victory  of,  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  b.c.  413,  vii  399; 
and  Syracusans,  conflicts  between,  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  vii  404, 409  teg.,  434  teg., 
445  teg. ;    postponement  of  their  retreat 
from  Syracuse  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
vii  432;  blockade  of,  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracoae,  vii.  439  ^^.,454  teg.i  and  Corin- 
thiani  near  Nanpaktufy  vii  49Z$eg4  resola- 


tions  of,  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  vii 
497  teg.;  suspicions  of,  about  Chios,  vii.  507; 
defeat  Alkamen^s  and  the  Pe]o|>onnesian 
fleet,  vii.  508 ;  effect  of  the  Chian  revolt 
on,  vii514 ;  harassing  operations  of,  against 
Chios,  B.c.  412,  vii.  529  seg.,  537,  540; 
victory  of,  near  Miletus,  b.c.  412,  vii.  529, 
531;  retirement  of,  from  Miletus,  b.c.  412, 
vii.  533 ;  naval  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  b.c. 
411,  viii.  97  teg.;  moderation  of,  on  the 
deposition  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, viii.  121  teg.f  41 1  teg. ;  victory  of,  at 
Kyzikus,  viii  163;    convention  of,  with 
Phamabazus,  about  Chalkedon,  viii.  179t 
capture  of  Byzanthmi  by,  viii.  1 81 ;  differ- 
ent behaviour  of,  towards  Alkibiades  and 
Nikias,  viii.  215 ;   victory  of,  at  Arginusae, 
viii.  231  teg. ;  remorse  of,  after  the  death 
of  the  generals  at  Arginusae,  viii.  278;  first 
proposes  of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  viii.  308 ;   repayment  of  the 
LacedeemonTans  by,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii.  417 ;  their 
treatment  of  Dorieus, ix.  377  teg.;  restora- 
tion of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth  by,  ix. 
470 ;  and  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  ix.  506, 520 ; 
successes  of  Antalkidas  against,  ix.  533 ; 
their  alleged  envy  of  distinguished  gene- 
rals, X.  146  n.  3 ;  and  Alexander  of  Phene, 
X. 388 ;  project  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  b.c.366, 
X.  396 ;  and  Charidemns  in  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  360-358,  X.  519  teg. ;  the  alliance  of 
Olynthus  rejected  by,  b.c.  358,  xi.  331 ; 
their  remissness  in  assisting  MethdnS,  xi 
364 ;  change  in  the  character  of,  between 
B.c.431  and360,xi.390 ;  prompt  resistance 
of,  to  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  413  ;   ex- 
pedition of,  to  Oljmthus,  B.c.  349,  xi.  482 ; 
caftture  of,  at  Olynthus,  xi.  507, 516;  letters 
of  Philip  to,  xi.568, 575,576 ;  and  thePho- 
jdans  at  Thermopylae,  b.c.  347-346,  xi. 
578  teg.;  letter  of  Philip  to,  declaring 
war,  B.C.  340,  xi.  630  teg. ;  refusal  of,  to 
take  part  in  the  Amphiktyonic  proceed- 
ings  against  Amphissa,  xi.  661 ;   Philip 
asks  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  attacking, 
xi  668  teg. ;  and  Thebans,  war  of,  against 
Philip  in  Phokis,  xi  681,  6SS  teg.;  and 
Philip,   peace  of  Demades  between,  xi. 
699  teg. ;  their  recognition  of  Philip  as 
head  of  Greece,  xi.  700,  705  seg. ;   cap- 
tured at  the  Granicus,  xii  141;   cham- 
pions of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  b.c.  323, 
xii.  419 ;  helpless  condition  of,  b.c  302* 
301,  xii  519. 
Athent,  historical,  impersonal  authority  of 
law  in,  ii  111 ;  treatment  of  homicide  in, 
it.  129  teg.;  military  classification  at,  ii. 
619 ;  meagre  history  of,  before  Drako,  iii. 
65;  tribunals  for  homicide  at,  iii.  103; 
local  superstitions  at,  about  trial  of  homi- 
cide, iii.  107 ;  pestilence  and  suffering  at, 
after  the  Kylonian  massacre,   iii.    115; 
and  Megara,  war  between,  about  Salamis, 
iii.  123  teg. ;  acquisition  of  Salamis  by,  iii 
124  99q,;  state  of»  immediately  before  the 
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legisUtion  of  Solon,  iiL  127  f^y. ;  rights  of 
property  ucrtd  at,  iii.  1 44, 1 53  $€q, ;  rate  of 
interest  free  at,  iu.  1 52 ;  political  rights  of 
Solon's  four  classes  at,  iii.  162  9eg, ;  demo- 
cracy at,  begins  with  Kleisthen^  iii.  171 ; 
distinction  between  the  democracy  at,  and 
Solon's  constitution,  iii.  176 ;  Solon's  de- 
parture  from,  iii.  199;  Solon's  return  to,  iii. 
207 ;  connexion  of,  with  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  under  Peisistratus,  iv.  156  te^.;  after 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  iv.  169;  introduc- 
tion of  universal  admissibility  to  office  at, 
It.  195;  necessity  for  creating  a  consti- 
tutional morality  at,  in  the  time  of  Klei- 
sthenes,  iv.206 ;  application  of,  for  alliance 
with  Persia,  iv.  222;  and  Platsea,  first 
connexion  between,  iv.  223 ;  successes  of, 
against  BcDotians  and  Chalkidians,  iv.  228 ; 
war  of  ^gina  against,  iv.  232, 427  ;  appli- 
cation of  Aristagoras  to,  iv.  389;  treat- 
ment of  Darius's  herald  at,  iv.  427 ;  traitors 
at,  B.C.  490,  iv.  475,  482 ;  penal  procedure 
at,  iv.  494  n. ;  and  i£gina,  war  between, 
from  B.C.  488  to  481,  v.  65, 67  teg.,  73, 80, 
450 ;  first  growth  of  the  naval  force  of,  v. 
69 ;  fleet  of,  the  salvation  of  Greece,  v.  73  ; 
and  Sparta,  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,  V.  78 ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  teq, ; 
and  i£gina,  occupation  of,  by  Xerxes,  v. 
154,  158  ttg. ;  Mardonius  at,  v.  204  teg, ; 
first  step  to  the  separate  ascendency  of,  over 
Asiatic  Greeks,  v.  269 ;  conduct  <rf,  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians,  v.  328  ;  Long  Walls 
at,  V.  331  ieg.,  440  se^.,  ix.  447  m?.;  plans 
of  Themistokles  for  the  naval  aggrandise- 
ment of,  v.  337  9eg, ;  increase  of  metics 
and  commerce  at,  after  the  enlargement 
of  Piraeus,  v.  341 ;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  frt>m  Sparta  to,  v.  348 
§eg, ;  and  Sparta,  first  open  separation  be- 
tween, v.  350  9eg,t  394  ;  proceedings  of,  on 
being  made  leader  of  the  allied  Greeks,  v. 
356  teg, ;  stimulus  to  democracy  at,  from 
the  Persian  war,  v.  373 ;  changes  in  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution  at,  after  the 
Persian  war,  v.  374  teg,\  long-sighted 
ambition  imputed  to,  v.  398;  enforcing 
sanction  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ex- 
ercised by,  V.  404;  increasing  power 
and  unpopularity  of,  among  the  allied 
Greeks,  v.  406  teg, ;  as  guardian  of  the 
iEgean  against  piracy,  between  b.o.  476- 
466,  v.  413 ;  bones  of  Theseus  conveyed 
to,  v.  413,  415;  quarrel  of,  with  Thasos, 
B.C.  465,  V.  419,  422;  first  attempt  of,  to 
found  a  city  at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Stry- 
raon,  V.  421 ;  alliance  of,  with  Megara, 
B.O.  461,  V.  435;  growing  hatred  of  Co- 
rinth and  neighbouring  states  to,  b.c.  461, 
V.  435  ;  war  of,  with  Corinth,  iEgina,  &c., 
B.o.  459,  V.  437  teg.;  reconciliation  be- 
tween leaders  and  parties  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  v.  447 ;  acquisition  of 
Boeotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  by,  v.  449 ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  five  years'  truce  | 


between,  t.  453  i  and  Persia,  tieity  be- 
tween, B.a  450,  V.  455  teg, ;  frusd  of 
the  confederacy  transferred  from  Ddoa 
to,  ▼.  464;  position  and  prospects  ol, 
abont  B.C.  448,  v.  466  teg.;  commeace» 
ment  of  the  decline  of,  v.  468  teg. ;  and 
Delphi,  B.O.  452-447,  ▼.  468 ;  loss  of  Bob- 
otia  by,  v.  469  teg. ;  despondency  at,  after 
the  defeat  at  KorOneia,  v.  474 ;  and  Sparta, 
thirty  years'  tmce  between,  v.  475 ;  and 
Megara,  fend  between,  v.  476 ;  magi- 
strates and  Areopagus  in  eariy,  v.  477; 
increase  of  democratical  sentiment  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Aristeidds  andof  Pe- 
rikl6s,  V.  480 ;  choice  of  magistrates  by 
lot  at,  V.  481 ;  oligarehioal  party  at,  r. 
489 ;  maritime  empire  of,  vi.  2  teg.,  viiL 
384-397,  ix.  275  teg. ;  maritime  reveane 
of,  vL  6  teg.,  9  n.  2,  49 ;  commercial  rda- 
tions  of^  in  the  Thirty  years'  tmce,  vi.  15 ; 
political  condition  of,  between  b.c.  445- 
431,  vi.  21  teg. ;  improvements  in  thedty 
of,  UD(der  Periklds,  vi.  27  teg.,  31  teg.; 
Perikl^'s  attempt  to  convene  a-Greoun 
congress  at,  vL  34 ;  application  of  the 
Samians  to  Sparta  for  aid  against,  vi  41 ; 
funeral  ceremony  of  slain  warriors  at,  vi. 
43 ;  and  her  sulnect-allies,  vL  45  teg.,  65 ; 
and  Sparta,  confederacies  of,  vL  66 ;  rein- 
forcement frtim,  to  Korkyra  against  Co- 
rinth, vi.  77  teg.f  89  {  and  Corinth,  after 
the  second  naval  battle  between  Coriath 
and  Korkyra,  vL  91  teg. ;  and  Perdikkas, 
Ti.  93  teg.,  613  teg.,  viL  141 ;  non-aggres- 
sive, between  b.c.  445-431,  tL  103;  Me- 
gara prohibited  fixHn  trading  with,  vL 
104;  hostility  of  the  Corinthians  to, 
after  their  ddfeat  near  Potidsea,  vi.  106; 
discussion  and  decision  of  the  Spaitaa 
assembly  upon  war  vrith,  b.c.  431,  vi 
109  teg.  I  position  and  pro^teots  of,  on 
commencing  the  Peloponneaian  war,  vi 
128  teg.,  151  teg.,  164  s«f. ;  requisitions 
addressed  to,  by  Sparta,  b.g.  431,  ri.  132 
teg.,  142  teg.;  assembly  at,  on  war  with 
Sparta,  b.c.  431,  vi  146  teg.;  conduct 
of,  on  the  Theban  night-anrprise  of  Pla- 
tsea,  vi.  161  teg. ;  and  the  Akaraaiiani, 
alliance  between,  vi  163 ;  crowding  of 
population  into,  on  Archidainus's  Inva- 
sion of  Attica,  vi  1 75 ;  and  Sicily,  re- 
lations of,  altered  by  the  quairel  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vi  176; 
damonr  at,  on  Archidamos's  ravage  of 
Achamae,  vi.  178;  measures  for  the 
permanent  defence  of,  b.c.  431,  vi  187 
teg.  I  alliance  of  Sitalkes  vrith,  vi  191, 
286  teg.;  freedom  of  individual  thought 
and  action  at,  vi.  201  teg.;  position  of^  st 
the  time  of  Poikl^'s  funeral  oration,  vi 
206;  the  plu;oo  at,  vi  209  teg.,  396; 
proceedings  o^  on  learning  the  revoH  of 
MitylSnd,  vi  301;  exhausted  ^casory 
of,  B.C.  428,  vi  314 ;  new  politidans  st, 
after  Perikl^  vi.  331  teg.;  revolntlons 
at,  ooatraat^i  with  tlioM  «t  Ki»iqni»  ri. 
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382;  political  clubs  at,  vL  392 ;  and  the 
prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  440  teq,^  478 
9€q.,  vii.  8  teq, ;  fluctuation  of  feeling  at, 
as  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  482 ;  and 
her  Thracian  subject-allies,  vL  551  teq. ; 
and  Brasidas's  conquests  in  Thrace,  vi. 
563;  and  Sparta,  one  year's  truce  be- 
tween, B.c.  423,  yL  588  ttq. ;  and  Sparta, 
relations  between,  b.c.  423-422,  vi.  613, 
618  9€q» ;  necessity  for  voluntary  accusers 
at,  vi.  664 ;  and  Sparta,  alliance  between, 
B.C.  421,  vii.  6;  application  of  Corinthians 
to,  B.a.421,  vii.  28 ;  Lacedemonian  envoys 
at,  about  Panaktum  and  Pylus,B.c.  420,  vii. 
40 ;  and  Anpos,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420, 
vii.  58  $eq.\  convention  of,  with  Argos, 
Mantineia,  and  Elis,  b.c.  420,  vii.  68  ttq. ; 
policy  of,  attempted  byAlkibiades,  b.c.  419, 
vii.  84  seq, ;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  b.c. 
419,  viL  87, 90;  and  Sparta,  relations  be- 
tween, B.c.419,vii  95;  and  Argos,  renewed 
alliance  between,  b.c.  417,  vii.  137;  and 
Sparta,  relations  between,  b.c.  416,  vii. 
140 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  vii.  180, 
194,  197  9€q,,  220  te^.,  495  9€q.\  mutila- 
tion  of  the  Hermse  at,  vii.  227  «e^.,  267 
seq, ;  iiyurious  effects  of  Alkibiades's  ba- 
nishment upon,  B.C.  415,  vii.  295;  Ni- 
kias's  despatch  to,  for  reinforcements, 
B.C*  414,  viL  376  99q.\  and  Sparta,  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  between,  b.c.  414,  vii. 
392 ;  effects  of  the  Lacedaemonian  occu- 
pation of  Dekeleia  on,  vii.  487  i€q,\  dis- 
missal of  Thracian  mercenaries  from, 
Til.  490  seq, ;  revolt  of  Chios,  Erythre,  and 
Klazomenae  from,  b.c.  412,  vii.  512 ;  appro- 
priation of  the  reserve  fund  at,  vii.  514 ; 
ioas  of  Tecs  by,  b.c.  412,  vii.  516  ;  revolt  of 
Leb^os  and  Eras  from,  b.c.  412,  vii.  517; 
loss  and  recovery  of  Lesbos  by,  b.c.  412, 
TiL  526  9€q, ;  recovery  of  Klazomenie  by, 
B.O.  412,  vii.  529;  rally  of,  during  the 
year  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  viii.  1 ; 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  at,  viii. 
2v  9  9eq,f  4]  tea, ;  loss  of  Oropns  by,  viii. 
54 ;  arrival  of  the  Paralns  at,  from  Samos, 
viii.  40 ;  constitutional  morality  of,  viiL  56 ; 
restormtiou  of  democracy  at,  b.c  411,  viii. 
91  9eq,f  101  ieq,,  108  wq.,  121 ;  contrast 
between  oligarchy  at,  and  democracy  at 
Samos,  B.c.  411,  viiL  123  9eq, ;  revolt  of 
Byzantium  from,  b.c.  411,  viii.  131;  re- 
Tolt  of  Abydos  and  Lampsakus  from,  viii. 
127 ;  revolt  of  Kyzikus  from,  viii.  151 ; 
zeal  of  Pharnabazus  against,  viii.  l52; 
proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to,  b.c. 
410,  viii.  165  8eq. ;  return  of  Alkibiades 
to,  b.c.  407,  viii.  196  $eq,\  fruitless  at- 
tempt of  Agis  to  surprise,  b.c.  407,  viii. 
205;  complaints  at,  against  Alkibiadds, 
B.C.  407,  viii.  208  seq.\  conflicting  sen- 
timents at,  caused  by  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusse,  viii.  238;  alleged  proposals  of 
peace  from  Sparta  to,  i&er  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  viii.  286 ;  condition  of  her 
dependencies,  after,  thci  battle  of  >£f08- 


potami,  viii.  302  ^e^. ;  oath  of  mutual 
harmony  at,  after  the  battle  of  iBgos- 
potami,  viiL  306;  surrender  of,  to  Ly- 
sander,  viii.  307  9eq.\  return  of  oli- 
garchical exiles  to,  b.c.  404,  viii.  315; 
oligfurchical  party  at,  b.c.  404,  viii.  318  teq, ; 
imprisonment  of  Strombichid^  and  other 
democrats  ^t,  b.c.  404,  viii  319 ;  the  Thirty 
tyrants  at,  viii.  321,  325  teq.,  ix.  251  w^., 
257  teq.,  273  ;  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at, 
under  KalUbius,  viii.  329;  alteration  of 
feeling  in  Greece  after  the  capture  of,  by 
Lysander,  viii.  353,  361,  376 ;  restoration 
of  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  to,  viii.  382 ; 
restoration  of  the  democracy  at,  b.c.  403, 
viii.  383,  399,  401,  405  8eq,,  419  »eq.\ 
condition  of,  b.c.  405-403,  viii.  398; 
abolition  of  Hellenotamias  and  restriction 
of  citizenship  at,  b.c.  403,  viii.  423  aeq, ; 
development  of  dramatic  genius  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Kleisthenes  and  of 
EukleidSs,  viii.  434  teq,^  445  $eq,\  ac- 
cessibility of  the  theatre  at,  viii.  438; 
growth  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at,  viii. 
462  8«q.\  literary  and  philosophical  an- 
tipathy at,  viii.  476 ;  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  education  at,  viii.  477 ;  sophists 
at,  viii.  479  «e^.,  543 ;  banishment  of  Xeno- 
phon  from,  ix.  241 ;  Theban  application 
to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  395,  ix.  404 
9eq,\  alliance  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos 
and,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419;  contrast 
between  political  conflicts  at,  and  at  Co- 
rinth, ix.  460  n.  2 ;  alarm  at,  on  the  Lace- 
daemonian capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth,  ix.  473 ;  and  iEgina,  b.c.  389,  ix. 
516  teq.\  financial  condition  of,  from  b.c. 
403  to  387,  ix.  525  seq, ;  creation  of  the 
Theoric  Board  at,  ix.  526 ;  property-taxes 
at,  ix.  528  n.;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
x.  2,  16;  applications  of^  to  Persia,  b.c, 
413,  X.  9, 11 ;  and  Evagoras,  x.  24  9eq. ; 
naval  competition  of,  with  Sparta,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  ieq, ;  and 
Macedonia,  contrast  between,  x.  63; 
Theban  exiles  at,  after  the  seizure  of 
the  Kadmeia  by  Phcebidas,  x.  82,  109 
9eq,\  condemnation  of  the  generals  at, 
who  had  favoured  the  enterprise  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  X.  130 ;  contrast  between  judicial 
procedure  at,  and  at  Sparta,  x.  138 ; 
hostility  of,  to  Sparta,  and  alliance  with 
Thebes,  b.c  378,  x.  138 ;  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy,  b.c. 
378,  X.  139  9eq,\  absence  of  Athenian 
generals  from,  x.  146  n.  3;  synod  of  new 
confederates  at,  b.o.  378,  x.  151 ;  nature 
and  duration  of  the  Solonian  census 
at,  X.  153  9eq*\  new  census  at,  in  the 
archouship  of  Nausinikus,  x.  155  9eq,\ 
symmories  at,  x.  158  9eq. ;  financial 
difficulties  of,  b.c.  374,  x.  180;  displea- 
sure of,  against  Thebes,  b.c.  374,  x. 
181,  214;  separate  peace  of,  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  b.c.  374,  x.  186,  192; 
disposition  of,  towards  peace  with  Sparta, 
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B.C.  372,  X.  214,  222 ;  and  the  dealings  of 
Thebes  with  Platsa  and  Tbespis,  B.C. 
372,  X.  219  ieq,i  and  the  peace  of,  b.c.  37 !» 
X.  226, 232 ;  and  Sparta,  difference  between 
in  passive  endurance  and  active  energy, 
X.  255 ;  the  Theban  victory  at  Lenktra 
not  well  received  at,  x.  257 ;  at  the  head 
of  a  new  Peloponnesian  land  confederacy, 
B.C.  371|  X.  274 ;  application  of  Arcadians 
to,  for  aid  against  SparU,  B.C.  370,  x. 
290 ;  appKcation  of  Sparta,  Ck>riuth,  and 
PhUus  to,  for  aid  ag^nst  Thebes,  b.c. 
369,  X.  320  ieq. ;  ambitious  views  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  334  seg. ;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  369,  x.  346 ; 
embassies  from,  to  Persia,  x.  381,  383, 
401 ;  lou  of  Ordpus  by,  b.c.  366,  x.  392  ; 
alliance  of,  with  Arcadia,  b.c.  366,  x. 
394 ;  partial  readmission  of,  to  the  Cher- 
sonese, B.C.  365,  X.  405  teg, ;  and  Kotys, 
X.  408  mq.,  512,  514 ;  Theban  naval  ope- 
rations  against,  under  Epaminondas,  x. 
415  9eg,i  naval  operations  of  Alexander 
of  Phene  against,  x.  509;  and  Miltoky- 
thes,  X.  512;  restoration  of  the  Cher- 
sonese to,  B.C.  358,  X.  522;  transmarine 
empire  of,  b.c.  358,  x.  524 ;  condition  of, 
B.c.  360-359,  xL  282;  proceedings  of 
Philip  towards,  on  his  accession,  xi  300 ; 
and  Euboea,  xi.  306  $eg.,  474  Meg.;  sur- 
render of  the  Chersonese  to,  b.c.  358, 
xi.  309;  revolt  of  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium  from,  b.c.  358,  xi.  310 
9eg,,  325;  armaments  and  operations 
of,  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  357,  xL 
316;  loss  of  power  to,  from  the  Social 
War,  xi.  326 ;  Philip's  hostilities  against, 
b.c.  358-356,  xL  333 ;  recovery  of  Sestos 
by,  B.C.  353,  xi.  361 ;  intrigues  of  Kerso- 
bleptes  and  Philip  against,  bc.  353,  xL 
362;  countenance  of  the  Phokians  by,  b.c 
353,  xi.  367 ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Megalopolis  to,  B.C.  353,  xi.  368,  405; 
alarm  about  Persia  at,  b.C/  354,  xi.  398  ; 
Philip's  naval  operations  against,  b.c.  351, 
xi.  424  8eg. ;  and  Olynthus,  xi.  455,  462, 
467,482  t09.,5O7,516;  and  Philip,  overtures 
for  peace  between,  b.c  348,  xi.  511  teg, ; 
appUcation  of  the  Phokians  to,  for  aid 
against  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  522 
9eg.;  embassies  to  Philip  from,  xi.  526 
Beg,,  556  «e^.,  583,  594  $eg»;  resolu- 
tion of  the  synod  of  allies  at,  respecting 
Philip,  xi.  538  ;  assemblies  at,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Macedonian  envoys,  xi.  541 
Meg. ;  envoys  from  Philip  to,  xi.  535,  537, 
541,  551,  555 ;  motion  of  Philokrates  for 
peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and,  xi. 
541  teg. ;  ratification  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  xU  549  $eg.,  593  ieg. ; 
alarm  and  displeasure  at,  on  the  surrender 
of  Thermopylie  to  Philip,  xi.  584  ;  profes- 
sions of  Philip  to,  after  his  conquest  of 
Thermopylae,  xi.  586;  and  the  honours 
conferred  upon  Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons, 
xi.  592;  and  Philip^  formal  peace  between. 


from  B.C.  346  to  340,  xL  611 ;  mission  of 
Python  from  Philip  to,  xL  616 ;  and  Philip, 
proposed  amendments  in  the  peace  of, 
B.C.646,  between,  xL  616  teg. ;  siid  Phihp, 
disputes  between,  about  the  Bospoms 
and  Hellespont,  xL  623 ;  increased  infla- 
ence  of  Demosthenes  at,  b.c.  341-338,  xi. 
625;  services  of  Kallias  the  Chalkidian 
to,  B.o.  341,  xi.  626;  and  Philip,  declara- 
tion of  war  between,  b.c  340,  xL  629  weg. ; 
votes  of  thanks  from  Byzantium  and  the 
Chersonese  to,  xL  637;  accusation  of 
the  Amphissians  against,  at  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  b.c  339,  xL  650  teg. ; 
and  Thebes,  unfriendly  relations  between, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  669;  proceedings  at,  on 
Philip's  fortification  of  Elateia  and  appli- 
cation to  Thebes  for  aid,  xi.  670  teg.,  679 ; 
and  Thebes,  alliance  of,  against  Phihp, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  677 ;  Demosthenes  crowned 
at,  xi.  681,  685;  proceedings  at,  on  the 
defeat  at  Chaeroneia,  xL  693  teg. ;  lenity 
of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  xi.  697;  means  of  resistance 
at,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  xi.  701 ; 
honorary  votes  at,  in  flavour  of  Phihp, 
xi.  702;  sentiment  at,  on  the  death  of 
Philip,  xii.  13;  submission  of,  to  Alex- 
ander, xiL  16 ;  conduct  of,  on  Alexandec's 
violation  of  the  convention  at  Corinth,  xiL 
23  teg. ;  proceedings  at,  on  the  destmctkNi 
of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xiL  59;  Alexander 
demands  the  surrender  of  anti-Maoedoniaa 
leaders  at,  xii.  59 ;  pacific  policy  of,  in 
Alexander's  time,  xiL  373  $eq. ;  position 
of  parties  at,  during  and  after  the  anti- 
Macedonian  struggle  of  Agia,  xiL  385; 
submission  of,  to  Antipater,  xiL  434  teg. ; 
state  of  parties  at,  on  the  prodamatioB  of 
Polysperchon,  xii.  465;  Kassander  gets 
possession  of,  xiL  487 ;  under  Demetrios 
Phalereus,  xii.  488  teg. ;  census  at,  under 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  xiL  491 ;  Demetrios 
Poliorketes  at,  xii.  504  teg,,  516,  518  teg., 
524 ;  alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.C.  338  and  307,  xii.  508 ;  in  b.c  501 
and  307,  contrast  between,  xiL  509;  re- 
strictive law  against  philosoi^av  at,  b.c. 
307,  xii.  512 ;  embassy  to  Antigonua  froBS, 
xii.  513 ;  political  nullity  of,  in  the  gen^ 
ration  after  Demosthenes,  xii.  529;  oon- 
nexion  oi,  with  Bosporus  or  Pantikapsom, 
xii.  650  teg. 

Jthot,  iv.  31;  colonies  in,  iv.  S3;  Mar- 
donios's  fleet  destroyed  near,  iv.  423; 
Xerxes'  canal  through,  v.  31  teg, 

Atht,  L  8,  12, 13. 

Atotta,  iv.  340. 

Atreidtf  L  213. 

Atreut,  L  219  teg. 

Atropot,  i.  9. 

Atfaiutt  the  Maeedonkm^  xL  708 ;  and  Pn« 
sanias,  xL  711 ;  death  of,  xL  715. 

Attahu,  tmde  of  KktpatrOj  death  of,  xii.  1 L 

Attic  legends,  L  264  teg. ;  chronology,  oom- 
menoement  of,  liL  66 ;  gCBtes,  iiL  73  aef.; 
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demes,  iii.  85,  91,  94,  W.  178  n. ;  Uw  ot 
debtor  and  creditor,  iii.  129, 144  n. ;  scale, 
ratio  of,  to  the  iEginiean  and  Euboic,  iiL 
230 ;  Dionysia,  iv.  94. 
Mtica,  original  distribution  of,  i.  264 ;  diyi- 
sion  of,  by  Kekrops,  i.  267 ;  obscority  of 
the  civil  condition  of,  before  Solon,  iii.  67 ; 
alleged  duodecimal  division  of,  in  early 
times,  iii.  68 ;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  iii.  68 
9eq.\  original  8e|>aration  and  subsequent 
consolidation  of  communities  in,  iii.  92; 
long  continuance  of  the  cantonal  feeling 
in,  liL  93 ;  state  of,  after  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, iii.  207;  Spartan  expeditions  to, 
against  Hippias,  iv.  163 ;  Xerxes  in,  v.  148 
f^.;  LiacediBemonian  invasion  of,  under 
Pleistoanax,  V.  472;  Archidamus's  inva- 
sions of,  vL  172  «e^.,  208,  299 ;  Lacedae- 
monian invasion  of,B  c.  427,  vi.  322 ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Agis,  b.c.  413,  vii.  395 ;  king 
Pausanias's  expedition  to,  viiL  375  $€q. 

A^gf,  L  242. 

Juffios,  i.  189. 

Aulu,  Greek  forces  assembled  at,  against 
Troy,  i.  Z9Zteq,\  Agesilaus  at,  ix.  358. 

Jutoniam,  iiL  471. 

JuioJtIit  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  b.c.  371, 
X.  223 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  x.  511  §eg, 

Juiofyhu,  I  163. 

JzMn,  i.  242. 

B. 

Boijflon,  iiL  396  feq, ;  Cvrns's  capture  of,  iv. 

233  seg, ;   revolt,  and  reconquest  of,  by 

Darius,  iv.  31 0  teg. ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  228 

seq^  334  ieg,;  Harpalus  satrap  of,  xii. 

323. 
BabyUnMtn  scale,  ii.  429 ;  kings,  their  com- 

mand  of  human  labour,  iiL  405. 
Bd^lonioM,  industry  of,  iiL  402;    deserts 

and  predatory  tribes  surrounding,  iii.  407. 
Baeehm  of  Euripides,  i.  357  n. 
BaeeMadt,  ii.  412,  iii.  2. 
Bacchic  rites,  L  40,  41,  47,  355. 
BaccAui,  birth  of,  i.  353 ;  rites  of,  i.  355. 
Bacon  and  Sokrat^,  viii.  617  n.  2 ;  on  the 

Greek  philosophers,  viii.  623  n.  2. 
Bad,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writers,  ii. 

88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

equivalents  of,  iii.  62  n.  2. 
Bagam  and  Oroetes,  iv.  309. 
Bagoat,  xi.  608,  610,  xiL  102,  319. 
BaJttria,  Alexander  in,  xii.  272, 279,289  9eg. 
Barbarian^  meaning  of,  ii.  315  ;  and  Grecian 

military  feeling,  contrast  between,  vi.  608. 
Bardt,  andeut  Grecian,  ii.  183, 194. 
BardylU,  defeat  of,  by  PhiUp,  xi.  303. 
Barka,  modem  observations  of,  iv.  44  n.  2, 

49  M.  2,  50  ft.;  foundation  of,  iv.  57; 

Persian  expedition  from  Egypt  against,  iv. 
64 ;  capture  of,  iv.  65 ;  submission  of,  to 
Kambys^,  iv.  296. 
BoiiUdi,  iii.  246  a.  2,  253. 
SaiiSf  governor  of  Gaza,  xiL  195. 
Bathu,  founder    of   Kyrdnd,  iv.  40  9eg,\ 
dynasty  of,  iv.  54  9eg,  \  the  Third,  iv,  58, 


Bebrgkiant,  iiL  281,  282. 
BeUeropMn,  L  167  9eq. 
B^lutf  temple  of,  iiL  398. 
Beguett,  Solon's  law  of,  iiL  186. 
BercBa,  Athenian  attack  upon,  vi.  97  «.  2. 
Begiut,  xii.  248  teg,,  273,  279. 
Biat,  L  122, 150  teg. ;  of  Priend,  iv.  279.    . 
Bitalitf,  the  king  of,  iv.  28,  v.  59. 
BUhgnia,  Derkyllidas  in,  ix.  299. 
BUkymant,  iii.  281. 
Boar,  the  Kalyddnian,  i.  195, 199  teg. 
Bwolia,  affinities  of,  with  Thessaly,  iL  24 ; 
transition  from  mythical  to  historical,  ii. 
25 ;  cities  and  confederation  of,  ii.  396 ; 
Mardonius  in,  v.  203,  214 ;  Pausanias's 
march  to,  v.  221 ;  supremacy  of  Thebes 
in,  restored  by  Sparta,  v.  426,  443 ;  ex- 
pedition of  the  Lacedsemonians  into,  b.c. 
458,  V.    443    teg.i    acquisition    of,    by 
Athens,  v.  449;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  v. 
469   teg.,    475    n.;    scheme  of   Demo- 
sthenes and  Hippokrates  for  invading,  b.c. 
424,  vi.  516 ;  and  Argos,  projected  alli- 
ance between,  B.C.  421,  viL  33  teg.;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420,  viL  36 ; 
and  Enbcea,  bridge  connecting,  viii.  150, 
159;  AgesUans  on  the  northern  frontier 
of,  ix.  433;  expeditions  of  Kleomhrotus 
to,  X.  128  teg.,  175;  expulsion   of  the 
Lacedaemonians   from,  by  the  Thehans, 
B.C.  374,  X.  183 ;  proceedings  in,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  256 ;  retirement  of 
the   Spartans   from,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  259 ;  extinction  of  free  cities 
in,  by  Thebes,  xi.  285 ;  successes  of  Ono- 
marchus  in,  xi.  409 ;  reconstitution  of,  by 
Alexander,  xiL  65. 
Bctotian  war,  ix.  402  teg. ;  cities  after  the 

peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  38,  44. 
Baoiiant,  ii.  21  teg.,  393  teg.;  and  Chal- 
kidians,  successes  of  Athens  against,  iv. 
228 ;  and  Athenians,  debate  between,  after 
the  batUe  of  Delium,  vi.  534  teg.\  at 
peace  during  the  One  year's  truce  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  vL  618 ;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  vii.  3 ;  refuse  to 
join  Argos,  b.c.  421,  vii.  22. 
Bctdiut,  genealogy  of,  L  349  w.,  ii.  25  n. 
Boffft,  V.  401. 

BomWkar,  xii.  562  teg.,  588. 
Boreat,  L  8,  273,  274. 

Botporut,    Alkibiades    and   the   Athenian 
fleet  at  the,  viii.  170 ;  Autokles  in  the,  x. 
512 ;  disputes  between  Philip  and  Athens 
about,  xi.  623. 
Botporut  or  Pantikapaeum,  xii.  648  teg. 
BoUUeaiu,  iv.  17,  24  n. 
BouiS,  Homeric,  ii.  90 ;  and  Agora,  ii.  104. 
Branehidm  and  Alexander,  xii.  274  teg. 
Bratidat,  first  exploit  of,  vi.  182;  and  KnS- 
mus,  attempt  of,  upon  Peineus,  vi.  284  ; 
at  Pylus,  vi.  434 ;  sent  with  Helot  and  other 
Pdoponnesian  hoplites  to  Thrace,  vi.  503 ; 
at  Megara,  vL  511  teg. ;  march  of,  through 
Thessaly  to  Thrace,  vi.  542  teg. ;  and  Per- 
dikkas,  relations  between,  vL  545,  600, 
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604  $eq. ;  prertUi  upon  Aktnthui  to  re- 
volt from  Athens,  yi.  546  teg. ;  proceedings 
of,  at  Argilus,  Yi.  554, 556 ;  tt  Amphipolis, 
▼i.  554  seg.,  638  aeq, ;  repelled  from  Eion, 
Ti.  561 ;  capture  of  Lckythus  by,  tL 
578;  revolt  of  Skidne  to,  vi.  594  aeg.; 
and  Perdikkas,  proceedinga  of,  towards 
Arrhibcus,  vi.  545,  600,  604  $eq, ;  per- 
sonal ascendency  of,  vi.  562,  580 ;  opera- 
tions of,  after  his  acquisition  of  Amphi- 
polis,  Ti.  574 ;  surprises  and  takes  Torond, 
vi.  576  ;  acquisition  of  Mend^  by,  vi.  599 ; 
retreat  of,  before  the  lllyrians,  vi.  606 
§eq,;  Lacedsemooian  reinforcement  to, 
▼i.  614;  attempt  of,  upon  Potidsea,  vL 
616;  opposition  of,  to  peace  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  One  year's  truce,  vi.  621 ; 
death  and  character  of,  vi.  645,  646,  653 
seg,  \  speech  of,  at  Akanthus,  is.  266  seg, ; 
language  of,  contrasted  with  the  acts  of 
Lysander,  ix.  269. 

Brazen  race,  the,  i.  89. 

BrmmM»t  invasion  of  Greece  by,  xii.  527. 

Brimrtut,  i.  6. 

Bribery^  judiciali  in  Grecian  cities,  v.  253. 

BriMiHt,  i.  399. 

Br^muu,  xl.  416. 

Bnmth,  i.  6. 

Brundusmm,  iii.  524. 

Brute,  the  Trojan,  L  644  seg, 

Brtf/Zuuu,  xi.  13,  187. 

Bryant,  hypothesis  on  the  Trojan  war,i.  446 
fi.  2 ;  on  PaUephitus,  i.  561  is. 

Bryae,  vii.  134. 

Budmi,  iii.  329. 

BmJttphatta,  xu.  308,  313. 

BuU,  t^halaris's  brazen,  v.  277  is. 

Bmra,  destruction  of,  x.  212. 

Butada,  i.  271. 

Bybhu,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  1 76. 

Byzantium,  iv.  36 ;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393;  Pausanias  at,  v.  343, 
364;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  411, 
viii.  131 ;  Klearchus,  the  Laoedaemonian, 
sent  to,  viii.  173;  capture  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  viii.  181 ;  miuion  of  Cheiriso- 
phus  to,  ix.  169;  return  of  Cheirisophus 
from,  ix.  197;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  21 1  teg. ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
358,  xi.  310  teg,,  325 ;  mission  of  Demo- 
sthenes to,  xi.  627 ;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
635 ;  vote  of  thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xi. 
637 ;  Philip  concludes  peace  with,  xi.  638. 

C. 

Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysius's  projected 
wall  across,  xi.  60. 

CalycS,  i.  188. 

Campammu,  xi.  12  ;  of  i£tna,  x.  693. 

Canacf,  L  186  «. 

Carthf^,  ilL  365 ;  foundation  and  dominion 
ctf;  ill.  461  M^. ;  and  Tyre,  amicable  rela- 
tions  of;  iii.  465 ;  projected  expedition  of 
Kambys^lt  against,  iv.  2:^7;  empire,  power, 
•ad  populaaon  9i,x*  ^9$eg,\  and  her 


colonies,  x.  544;  military  force  of,'x. 
546  teg. ;  political  constitution  of,  x.  548 
teg.\  oligarchical  system  and  sentiment 
at,  X.  550  teg.;  powerful  families  at,  x. 
552 ;  intervention  of,  in  Sicily,  b.c.  410,  x* 
553  teg, ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  652,658,670, 
672 ;  distress  at,  on  the  fiulnre  of  Imil- 
kon's  expedition  against  Syracuse,  x.  713 ; 
danger  of,  from  her  revolted  Libyan  sub- 
jects, B.C.  394,  X.  714;  Dionysius  renews 
the  war  with,  xL  56  teg. ;  Dionyshis  con- 
cludes an  unfavourable  peace  with,  sL  58 ; 
new  war  of  Dionysius  with,  xi.  61 ;  danger 
from,  to  Syracuse,  b.c.  344,  xL  l6; 
operations  of  Agathokles  on  the  eastern 
coast  of,  xii.  567  teg.;  sediticm  of  Bomilkar 
at,  xii.  5887 

Carihagiman  invasion  of  Sicily,  B.a  480,  v. 
297  teg. ;  fleet,  entrance  of,  into  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse,  x.  695. 

Carthaginiant,  and  Phenidans,  diffierenee 
between  the  aims  of,  iii.  370;  and  Greeks, 
first  known  collision  between,  iii  465; 
peace  of,  with  Gelo,  after  the  battle  oC 
the  Himera,  v.  302 ;  and  Egestseans,  vic- 
tory of,  over  the  SeUnuntines,  x.  557; 
blockade  and  capture  of  Agiigeaitum  by, 
X.  588  teg. ;  plunder  of  Syracuse  by,  x. 
671;  in  Sicily,  expedition  of  Diosynnt 
against,  x.  673  teg.\  naval  victory  of,  off  Ka- 
tana,  x.  690 ;  before  Syracuse,  x.  695  teg., 
706  teg. ;  defeat  of,  in  the  Great  Harbo^ 
of  Syracuse,  x.  698 ;  in  Sicily,  freqoency 
of  pestilence  among,  xi.  I ;  purchase  the 
robe  of  the  Lakinian  H^i^,  xL  31;  and 
Hipponium,xi.  59 ;  invade  Sicily,  B.a  340, 
xi.  241, 242;  TimoIeon*s  victory  over,  at  the 
KrimSsus,  ».  246  teg. ;  peaee  of  Timokoi 
with,  xi.  258 ;  their  defence  of  Agngen- 
tum  against  Agathokles,  xii.  549  stf.; 
victory  of,  over  Agaihokl^  at  the  HiBCtt, 
xii.  551  teg, ;  recover  great  part  of  Sicily 
from  Agathokles,.  xii.  553 ;  expedition  of 
Agathokles  to  Africa  against,  xii.  554  j»f . ; 
religious  terror  of,  after  the  defeat  of 
Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  xii.  565 ;  success  o^ 
against  Agathokles  in  Numidia,  xH.  577 ; 
victories  of,  over  Archagathus,  xiL  593; 
Archagathus  blocked  up  at  Tun^  by,  xiL 
593, 597 ;  victory  of,  over  Agatthokles  near 
Tun^s,  xii.  598;  nocturnal  panic  in  tbe 
camp  of,  near  Tun^,  xiL  598 ;  the  army  of 
Agathokles  capitulate  wiUi,  after  Usd^ 
sertion,  xiL  600. 

Catpian  Gates,  xii.  247  n.  2. 

Cattet,  Egyptian,  iii.  421  teg. 

Catalogue  in  the  Iliad,  L  393  teg.,  ii.  210. 

Olio  the  elder,  and  Kleon,  vi.  662  «.,664  au 

Centut,  nature  and  duration  <^  the  Sokniian, 
X.  153  teg. ;  in  the  archonsbip  of  Nansini- 
kus,  X.  155  teg. 

Centaur  Nessus,  i.  206. 

Centinumet,i.  11. 

Ceremoniet,  religious,  t  sooroe  of  mythciy 
L  85,  86. 

Cettutf  iv.  78  II.  2. 
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CkaMa»,  conduct  of,  at  Naxos,  viii.  285 ; 
defeat  of  GorgSpas  by*  ix.  520 ;  proceed- 
ings of,  between  B.a  387-378,  x.  143 ;  at 
Thebes,  x.  172;  victory  of,  near  Naxos,  x. 
176  3eq. ;  at  Corinth,  x.  352 ;  in  Egypt,  x. 
498, 499 ;  and  Charidemos,  z.  522;  death 
of,  xi.  315. 
Ckareast  viii.  40,  62. 

C^m-oneia,  victory  of  the  Thebans  over  Ono- 
marchus  at,  xL  361 ;  battle  of,  b.o.  338, 
xL  687  ieg, 
ChakUean  priests  and  Alexander,  xii.  336,342. 
ChaldaanSf  iil.  391  teq, 
ChaikSdon  and  Alkibhidas,  viiL  170, 178. 
ChalindeuSf  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vii.  506, 
509  8eg.;  and  Tissaphemes,    treaty  be- 
tween, vii.  518 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  vii. 
529. 
ChaUndiana^  Thracian,  iv.  29  seq,,  vi.  259, 
502;    of    Euboea,    successes   of   Athens 
against,  iv.  228. 
Chalkidikit    success   of  Timotheus   in,    x. 
411 ;   three  expeditions  from  Athens  to, 
B.C.  349-348,  xi.  467  n.,  487 ;  success  of 
Philip  in,  xi.  488  teq.,  505. 
CkaUtit,  iii.  220  seq.;  retirement  of  the  Greek 
fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of  three  triremes,  v.  1 1 1 . 
Chalybet,  iiL  340,  ix.  146  teq.,  150. 
CJUiS^ptont,  select,  change  in  Grecian  opinions 

respecting,  ii.  607. 
Chaonians,  iii.  555  geq. 
Ckaotf  i.  5 ;  and  her  offspring,  L  6. 
Char€$,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  x.  372 ;  re- 
call of,  from  Corinth,  x.  393 ;  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  x.  396 ; 
in  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  358,  z.  522;  at 
Chios,  xi.  315  ;  in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316; 
accusation  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus 
by,  xL  318  ieq, ;  and  Artabazus,  xi.  324  ; 
conquest  of  Sestos  by,  xL  361 ;   expedi- 
tion of,  to  Olynthus,  xi.  487  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Chseroneia,  xi.  693  ;  capitulation  of,  at 
MityUu^xii.  192. 
Charidetmu,  x.  344  ;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  409 ; 
and  Timotheus,  x.  41 1 ,  413 ;  and  Kephiso- 
dotus,  X.  515,  519 ;  and  Kersobleptes,  x. 
518,  521,  522 ;  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese,  b.c.   360-358,  x.  519  8eq, ; 
and  MUtokythes,  x.  520 ;  his  popularity 
and  expedition  to  Thraoe,  xi.  429;  ex- 
pedition of,  to  ChalkidikS,  xL  487;  put 
to  death  by  Darius,  xii.  145. 
Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  banishment  of, 

xiL62. 
CkariJtl^f  expedition  of,  to    Peloponnesus, 
B.C.  413,  vii.  396;  and  Peisander,Yii.270. 
Ckarikna  and  Lykurgns,  ii.  464 ;  the  Samian, 

iv.  336. 
Ckarite$f  the,  i.  13. 
CkarUesiat  festival  of,  i.  1 75. 
CharUmagne^  legends  of,  i.  635. 
Charmandiy  dispute  among  theCyreian  forces 

near,  ix.  46. 
Ckamunus^  victory  of  Astyochus  over,  vii.  547. 
Chanm  the  Theban,  x.  112  teq. 
CimvmdMi,  iv.  562. 


Charqpinutf  iv.  391. 

Chehriaophua,  ix.  108;  and  Xenophon,  ix. 
125,  131,  145  9eq,\  at  the  Kentrit^s,  ix. 
137  ;  mission  of,  to  Byzantium,  ix.  169; 
return  of,  from  Byzantium,  ix.  197; 
elected  sole  general  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  199  ;  death  of,  ix.  202. 
Chertonese,  Thracian,  iv.  36 ;  connexion  of, 
vrith  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  iv.  156 
seq.;  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  b.c.  479, 
V.  270;  operations  of  Perikl$s  in,  vi.  14; 
retirement  of  Alkibiades  to,  b.c.  407, 
viii.  216;  fortification  of,  by  Derkylli- 
das,  ix.  302 ;  partial  readmission  of  Athe- 
nians  to,  b.c.  365,  x.  405  aeq,;  Epa- 
minondas  near,  x.  413,419;  Timotheus 
at,  X.  413,  419,  507;  Ergophilus  in  the, 
X.  508  seq.',  Kotys  in  the,  x.  514;  Kephi- 
sodotus  in  the,  x.  515 ;  Charidemtu  and 
the  Athenians  in  the,  x.  519  teq, ;  resto- 
ration of,  to  Athens,  b.c.  358,  x.  522,  xi. 
309 ;  Kersobleptes  cedes  part  of,  to  Athens, 
xi.  362;  speech  of  Demosthenes  on,  xi. 
624 ;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to,  xi.  627 1 
votes  of  thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xi.  637. 

ChioTu  at  LadS,  iv.  411 ;  activity  of,  in  pro- 
moting revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies, 
vii.  516;  expedition  of,  against  Lesbos, 
vii.  526  aeq, ;  improved  condition  of,  b.o. 
411,  viii.  127. 

CMnupra,  the,  i.  10. 

CMoSr  foundation  of,  iii.  252;  Histiseus  at^ 
iv.  402 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens, 
vi.  2;  proceeding  of  Athenians  at,  b.c. 
425,  vi.  490 ;  application  from,  to  Sparta, 
B.C.  413,  vii.  502;  the  Lacedasmoniana 
persuaded  by  Alkibiades  to  send  aid  to, 
vii.  505 ;  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  about, 
B.C.  412,  vii.  507;  expedition  of  Chalkideus 
and  Alkibiades  to,  vii.  509  teq. ;  revolt  of, 
-  from  Athens,  b.o.  412,  viL  51 1  seq, ;  expe- 
dition of  Strombichid^  to,  vii.  515 ;  ha- 
rassing operations  of  the  Athenians  against, 
B.c.412,  vii.529#ey.,537,540;  prosperity 
of,  between  b.c  480-412,  vii.  530 ;  defeat 
of  Pedaritus  at,  viii,  26 ;  removal  of  Min- 
darus  from  Miletus  to,  viii.  137 ;  voyage 
of  Mindarus  from,  to  the  Hellespont,  viii« 
138,  139  ft.;  revolution  at,  furthered  by 
Kratesippidas,  viii.  190 ;  escape  of  Eteo- 
nikus  from  Mityl6n6  to,  viii.  237,  256; 
Eteonikus  at,  viii.  287;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  b.c.358,  xi.  310  aeq,^  325;  re- 
pulse of  the  Athenians  at,  b.c.  358,  xL315; 
acquisition  of,  by  Memnon,  xii.  141 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  xii.  192. 

CMvabryy  romances  of,  i.  635  aeq* 

Chlidon^n.  114. 

Chceritutf  Nake's  comments  on,  iL  185  fi.; 
poem  of,  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  v.  53  n. 

CAoWc  trainingat  Spartaand  KrSte,iv.  113  »eq, 

ChoriSnes,  Alexander's  capture  of  the  rock 
of,  xU.  289. 

Ckonu,  the  Greek,  iv.  112;  improvementa 
in,  by  Stesichonif,  iy.  119. 
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Ckramck  of  Torpia,  the,  L  635. 

Ckromoioffical  caJcuUtioii  destroys  the  reli- 
gious character  of  mythical  geaealogies,  i. 
597 ;  tahle  from  Glintoo's  Fasti  Helleiiici, 
ii.  48  ieq, ;  compatations,  the  value  of, 
dependent  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
genealogies,  iL  55 ;  evidence  of  early  poets, 
iL  60. 

CkromolopufSt  modem,  iL  51. 

Ckrtmohgizimg  attempts  indicative  of  mental 
progress,  ii.  78. 

ChnxMlofff  of  mythical  events,  various 
schemes  of,  ii.  47  Meq. ;  Alexandrine,  from 
the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first 
Olympiad,  iL  409;  of  Egyptian  kings 
from  Psammetichus  to  .\jnasis,  iii.  441  ii.3; 
Egyptian,  iii.  453  teq, ;  Grecian,  between 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  v. 
413  n.  2 ;  of  the  period  between  Philip's 
fortification  of  Elateia  and  the  battle  of 
Ch«roneia,  xi.  683  n.  2. 

O&fMor^  L  1,  10. 

Ckry9€i$,  i.  399. 

Ckryt^^p^t  L  219. 

CMryiopolitf  occupation  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
viiL  171. 

Cimmerian  Invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  iiL  336 
$eg, 

Cimmeriantt  iii.  316;  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  iii.  333  teq, 

Circ^  and  iE6t^,  L  342. 

CluUmCf  Fasti  Hellenici,  chronological  table 
from,  ii.  48  teq* ;  opinioa  on  the  computa* 
tions  of  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  ii.  52 ; 
vindication  of  the  genealogies,  ii.  56  $eq, 

Mned  money,  first  introduction  of,  into 
Greece,  ii.  428. 

Comedg,  growth,  development,  and  influence 
of,  at  Athens,  viii.  445  teq. 

Cawde  poets,  before  Aristophanes,  viii.  447  ; 
writers,  mistaken  estimate  of,  as  witnesses 
and  critics,  viii.  454  $eq. 

Commemoratit€  influence  of  Grecian  rites,  i. 
610  $eq, 

C(mgm$  at  Corinth,  b.c.  421,  vii.  18,  20 ;  at 
Sparta,  b.o.  421,  vii.  33;  at  Mantinea,  b.c. 
419,  vii.  91  teq. 

ConSn  on  the  legend  of  Kadmns,  L  351. 

CtmHitulionai  forms,  attachment  of  the  Athe- 
nians to,  viii.  56 ;  morality,  necessity  for 
creating,  in  the  time  of  Kleisthenes,  iv. 
206. 

Corimikf  origin  of,  i.  164  teq, ;  Dorians  at,  iL 
12;  early  distinction  of,  ii.  153;  isthmus 
of,  iL  297 ;  Herakleid  kings  of,  iL  411 ; 
Dorian  settlers  at,  ii.  415  ;  despots  at,  iiL 
54  9eq. ;  great  power  of,  under  Periander, 
iiL  58 ;  Sikydn  and  Megara,  analogy  of, 
iii.  64;  voyage  from,  to  Gades  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c,  iiL  374 ; 
relations  of  Korkyra  with,  iii.  541  $eq,i  and 
Korkyra,  joint  settlements  o^  iiL  544  seq.; 
relations  between  the  colonies  of,  iiL  549 ; 
decision  of,  respecting  the  dispute  between 
Thebes  and  Plataea,  iv.  224 ;  protest  of,  at 
the  first  convocation  at  Sparta,  iv.  235 ; 


Pan-Hellenic  eoogress  at  the  Istliraiis  of, 
V.  78  »eq. ;  rush  of  Peloponnesians  to  the 
latlimus  of,  afler  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pyle,v.  146;  growing  hatred  of,  to  Athens, 
B.C.  461,  V.  435 ;  operations  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Gulf  of,  b.c  455,  v.  451;  and 
Korkyra,  war  between,  vL  6B  se;.;  and 
Athens,  after  the  naval  battle  between 
Corinth  and  Korkynu  vi.  91  ae^. ;  congress 
at,  B.c  421,  vii.  18,20  teq.i  and  Syracase, 
embassy  from,  to  Sparta,  viL  320 ;  synod 
at,  B.C.  412,  viL  506 ;  altered  feeHog  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
viiL  354, 36 1 , 3  76;  alliance  of, with  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Argos,  agaiust  Sparta,  ix. 
419  ;  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  ix,  421;  batde 
of,  ix.  426  9eq^  441 ;  Phamabazos  and 
the  anti-Spartau  allies  at,  ix.  446 ;  phik>- 
Laoonian  party  at,  bx.  392,  ix.  457  sey. ; 
coup  d'eiat  of  the  government  at,  ix.  459 ; 
contrast  between  political  conflicts  at,  and 
at  Athens,  ix.  460  n.  2 ;  and  Argos,  con- 
solidation of,  B.C  392,  ix.  462 ;  victory  of 
the  Lacedaunoniaos  within  the  Long  Walls 
at,  ix.  463  seq, ;  the  Long  Walls  of,  paitiy 
pulled  down  by  the  LaoedsmoniaBS,  ix. 
466 ;  the  Long  Walls  of,  restored  by  the 
Athenians,  and  taken  by  Agesdans  and 
Teleutias,  ix.  470  eeq, ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  ix.  537,  x.  16 ;  application  of, 
to  Athens,  for  aid  against  Thebet,  x.  320 
$eq. ;  Iphikrates  at,  x.  325 ;  and  the  Per- 
sian resmpt  in  favour  of  Thebes,  x.  386 ; 
project  of  the  Athenians  to  seize,  bx.  566, 
X.  396 ;  peace  of,  with  Thebea,  bx.  366, 
X.  397  eeq. ;  application  from  Syracuse  to, 
B.C.  344,  xL  190;  measage  from  fliketss 
to,  xL  202 ;  Dionysiua  the  Younger  at,  xL 
214  M^.;  reinforcement  from,  to  TimoleoD, 
xL  215, 219, 222 ;  eflbrta  o^  to  restore  Sy- 
racuse, xL  236, 238;  Philip  choaen  chief  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  congress  at,  xi.  705 ;  con- 
vention at,  under  Alexander,  B.C  336,  xiL 
17  eeq, ;  violations  of  the  cooveatioa  at, 
by  Alexander,  xiL  21  eeq* ;  Alexander  at, 
B.o.  335,  xii.  64. 

CorhUhian  enwiye,  speech  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  in  reply  to  the  Koikyneans, 
vL  82 ;  speech  of,  to  the  Spartan  assembly, 
against  Athens,  vi.  109  aey. ;  8pe«eh  of,  at 
the  congress  of  allies  at  SpartBtvL  125  eeq. 

Corinthiam  genealogy  of  EubmIbs,  L  104  Mf  . 

Corinthitm  Gulf,  naval  confliots  of  Corin- 
tliians  and  liacedrraonians  in,  ix.  454; 
territory,  Nikiai's  expeditioB  against,  vL 
483  ieq. ;  war,  commencement  of,  ix.  419. 

Cormthiinst  eariy  comnieroe  and  eaterprise 
of,  iiL  1 ;  behaviour  of,  at  Sabunis,  v.  197 ; 
defeated  by  Myronidea,  v.  439;  procure 
the  refusal  of  the  Saralaaa'  applieation  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  Athens,  vi.  41, 68; 
instigate  Potidiea,  the  ChalkidiaBS  and 
Bottiaeans  to  rev(dt  frtfm  Athens,  vL  94 
9eq,;  defeat  of,  near  Potidasa,  vL  100; 
strive  to  excite  war  agninst  Athens  after 
their  defeat  near  Potid»a,  tL  106;  it- 
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"padaaU  the  petce  of  Nikits,  vi.  674,  vii. 
5 ;  induce  Argoe  to  head  a  new  Pelopon- 
nedan  alliance,  vii.  17;  hesitate  to  join 
Argos,  vii.  22,  84 ;  join  Argos,  vii.  24 ; 
application  of,  to  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians B.C.  421,  vii.  27,  28 ;  and  Karneia, 
iL411  11.2;  and  Athenians,  naval  battle 
hetween,  near  Nanpaktus,  vii.  492  »eg,] 
and  Lacedemonians,  naval  and  land  con- 
ilicts  between,  b.c.  393,  ix.  454  teg. 

CrnrU  of  Requests,  their  analogy  to  Athe- 
nian dikasteries,  v.  536  n.  2. 

Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens  be- 
fore  Solon,  iii.  129;  Roman  law  of,  iii. 
215. 

CrHteimu  on  the  first  two  volumes  of  this 
bistorj,  reply  to,  i.  548  ft. 

CVtMW  and  Solon,  alleged  interview  between, 
iB.  201  ««9. ;  moral  of  Herodotus's  story 
mboot,  iii.  206 ;  reign  and  conquests  of, 
liL  347  eeq, ;  power  and  alliances  of,  iv. 
246;  and  Cyrus,  war  between,  iv.  254 
teg. ;  and  the  oracles,  iv.  255,  256,  261 ; 
aolicits  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  iv.  257 ; 
fate  of,  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind,  iv. 
263. 

Ctmue  in  Campania,  iii.  476  seg, 

C^ebuiee,  ii.  285,  iii.  219;  ThemistoklSs 
levies  fines  on,  v.  192. 

Cjfcle,  epic,  n.  164  teg, 

Cfdic  poets,  ii.  165  teg, 

CyiMpet,  L  6,  7. 

Cypnct,  rafluence  of  Aphroditd  upon,  i.  7 ; 
Solon's  visit  to,  iii.  200 ;  Phenidans  and 
Greeks  in,  iiL  372  ;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393 ;  subjugation  of,  by  Phe- 
nidans and  Persians,  iv.  394;  conquest 
of,  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  iv.  396  n. ; 
expedition  to,  under  Kimon,  v.  454 ;  be- 
fore and  under  Evagoras,  x.  19  teg, ;  sub- 
jugation of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochus, 
XL  605 ;  surrender  of  the  princes  of,  to 
Alexander,  xiL  186. 

Cyremaiea,  iv.  49  n,  2,  50  n. 

Ofrupmiia^  Xenophon's,  iv.  247. 

Cynw  the  Great,  early  history  and  rise  of,  iv. 
247  teg, ;  and  Croesus,  war  between,  iv. 
254  M^. ;  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  iv. 
268 ;  conquests  of;  in  Asia,  iv.  282 ;  cap- 
tare  of  Babylon  by,  iv.  283  teg. ;  exploits 
and  death  of,  iv.  290 ;  effects  of  his  con- 
quests upon  the  Persians,  iv.  291  teg.\ 
the  tomb  of,  xii.  319. 

C^r^  the  Yomtger^  arrival  of,  in  Asia  Minor, 
B.C.  408,  viii.  184, 187 ;  Lysander's  visits 
to,  at  Sardis,  viiL  190  se?.,  289 ;  pay  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  viiL  194 ;  and 
Kallikratidas,  viiL  221;  entrusts  his  sa- 
trapy and  revenues  to  Lysander,  viii.  291 ; 
and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  viii.  427,  ix.  10 
Meg,\  youth  and  education  of,  ix.  6;  his 
esteem  for  the  Greeks  and  hopes  of  the 
crown,  ix.  7;  charge  of  Tissaphemes 
•gainst,  ix.  9;  strict  adndnistration  and 
prudent  behaviour  of,  ix.  13 ;  forces  of, 
collected  at  Sardia,  ix.  15;  march  of, 

▼OImXU* 


from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa,  ix.  19  teg. ;  assist- 
ance of  Epyaxa  to,  ix.  24 ;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Tyriaeum,  ix.  24 ;  and  Syennesis, 
ix.  27  J  at  Tarsus,  ix.  29  teg. ;  desertion 
of  Xenias  and  Pasion  from,  ix.  37;  at 
Thapsakus,  ix.  39  teg. ;  in  Babylonia,  ix. 
48  teg. ;  speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in 
Babylonia,  ix.  50 ;  his  conception  of  Gre- 
dan  superiority,  ix.  51 ;  his  present  to  the 
prophet  Sihmus,  ix.  53  ;  passes  the  unde- 
fended trench,  ix.  53 ;  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56 
teg ;  character  of,  ix.  65 ;  probable  con- 
duct of,  towards  Greece,  if  victorious  at 
Kunaxa,  ix.  67 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ix.  285. 

D. 

Dadahtt,  i.  301,  307  teg. 

D^emtm  iii  Sokrat^,  viii.  563  teg, 

Demont^  i.  88,  91,  95  teg.\  and  gods,  di- 
stinction between,  i.  569  teg, ;  admission 
of,  as  partially  evil  bdngs,  i.  572. 

Jkematcut^  capture  of,  by  the  Macedonians, 
xii.  173. 

DamatitAymut  of  Kalyndus,  v.  184. 

Danaf,  legend  of,  i.  123. 

Danaot  and  the  Danaides,  i.  120. 

Dancing,  Greek,  iv.  114. 

Ik^kn^eut,  at  Agrigentum,  x.  590  teg. ; 
death  of,  x.  615. 

Dardanut,  son  of  Zeus,  i.  387. 

Doric,  the  golden,  iv.  322  n.  1. 

Darimt  Hyttatp^t,  accession  of,  iv.  301  teg, ; 
discontents  of  the  satraps  under,  iv.  305 
teg. ;  revolt  of  the  Medes  against,  iv.  306 
fi.;  revolt  of  Babylon  against,  iv.  310; 
organization  of  the  Persian  empire  by,  iv. 
314  teq. ;  twenty  satrapies  of,  iv.  317  se?. ; 
organizing  tendency,  coinage,  roads,  and 
posts  of,  iv.  321  teg,',  and  Sylosdn,  iv. 
335  ;  conquering  dispositions  of,  iv.  340 ; 
probable  consequences  of  an  expedition  by, 
against  Greece  before  going  against  S<7thia, 
iv.  350  teg. ;  invasion  of  Scythia  by,  iv.  353 
teg ;  his  orders  to  the  lonians  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  363 ;  return  of, 
to  Susa  from  Scythia,  iv.  378 ;  revenge  of, 
against  the  Athenians,iv. 401 ;  preparations 
of, for  invading  Greece,  iv.  425 ;  submission 
of  Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
iv.  426 ;  heralds  of,  at  Athens  and  Sparta, 
iv.  427 ;  instructions  of,  to  Datisand  Arta- 
phem^,  iv.  444 ;  resolution  of,  to  invade 
Greece  a  second  time,  v.  I ;  death  of,  v.  2. 

Darimt,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  x.  505. 

Dariut  Cbdomanmtt,  encouragement  of  anti- 
Macedonians  in  Greece  by,  xii.  27;  his 
accession  and  preparations  for  defence 
against  Alexander,  xii.  102;  irreparable 
roiscliief  of  Memnon's  death  to,  xii.  143 ; 
change  in  the  plan  of,  after  Memnon's  death, 
xii.  144, 147;  puts  Charidemus  to  death, 
xii.  145 ;  Arrian's  criticism  on  the  plan  of, 
against  Alexander,  xii.  148;  at  Mount 
^jnanuSy  xii.    155   teg, ;   advances   into 
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Kilikifi,  zii.  157;  at  Issus  before  the 
battle,  xii.  158 ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  xii. 
160  ieq, ;  capture  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
family  by  Alexander,  xiL  167,  207;  his 
correspondence  ^th  Alexander,  xii.  176, 
190;  inaction  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  xiL  206;  defeat  of,  at  Arbela, 
zii.  210  M7. ;  a  fbgitive  in  Media,  xii. 
241,  244;  pursued  by  Alexander  into 
Parthia,  xii.  247  ieq. ;  conspiracy  against, 
by  Bessus  and  others,  xii.  248  $eq. ;  death 
of,  xii.  251 ;  Alexander's  disappointment 
in  not  taking  him  alive,  xii.  252 ;  funeral, 
£ite,  and  conduct  of,  xiL  252. 

Darius  Nothtu,  ix.  2  aeq, ;  death  of,  ix.  9. 

Jkuion,  attack  of  Dionysias  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian naval  station  at,  x.  709. 

Datames,  x.  496. 

JDatis,  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria  by,  iv. 
417  seq.i  conquest  of  Karystus  by,  iv. 
417;  Persian  armament  at  Samos  under, 
iv.  444 ;  conquest  of  Naxos  and  other  Cy- 
clades  by,  iv.  445  seq, ;  forbearance  of, 
towards  Delos,  iv.  446 ;  at  Marathon,  iv. 
450,  466  geg.;  return  of,  to  Asia,  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  489. 

Debtor  andereditoTy  law  of,  at  Athens  before 
Solon,  iii.  129 ;  Roman  law  of,  iii.  215 
eeq. 

Debtortt  Solon's  relief  of,  iii.  135 ;  treatment 
of,  according  to  Gallic  and  Teutonic  codes, 
lit  149  n. 

Debtty  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at  Athens, 
iii.  144,  153;  distinction  between  the 
principal  and  interest  of,  in  an  early  so- 
ciety, lit  145. 

Defence,  means  of,  superior  to  those  of 
attack  in  ancient  Greece,  iL  149. 

Deumeira,  L  205. 

DemoJtrateSf  xii.  549,  550,  595,  603  teq, 

Dfioket,  iii.  308  eeg. 

Deiiiee  not  included  in  the  twelve  great  ones, 
1.  14 ;  of  guilds  or  trades,  i.  465. 

Deiamniekut,  x.  63. 

Dekarchiee  established  by  Lysander,  ix.  255 
9eq.,  272,  277. 

Dekeleia,  legend  of,  L  232 ;  fortification  of, 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  vii.  393,  395, 
486 ;  Agis  at,  vii.  487,  viii  204. 

Dtf&m  JpoUo,  L  61. 

DeUanfiatwaif  iii.  225  se^. ;  early  splendour 
and  subsequent  decline  of,  iv.  73 ;  revival 
of,  B.C.  426,  vL  423. 

Delhmh  Hippokrates's  march  t0i  and  fortifi- 
cation of,  9.C.  424,  vL  518  $eq, ;  battle  of, 
B.C.  424,  vi.  526  $eq,;  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  the  Boeotians,  b.c.  424,  vL  539 ; 
Sokratds  and  Alkibiadcs  at  the  battle  of, 
vL540. 

D^iot,  Ionic  festival  at,  iii.  225  eeq.,  iv. 
73 ;  forbearance  of  Datis  towards,  iv.  446 ; 
the  confederacy  of,  v.  357  seq.,  394  seq.\ 
the  synod  of,  v.  410,411 ;  first  breach  of 
union  in  the  confederacy  of,  v.  416 ;  revolt 
of  Thasos  from  the  confederacy  of,  v.  419 ; 
trtatferof  the  fund  of  the  confedertoy  from, 


to  Athens,  v.  464 ;  transition  of  tbe  con- 
federacy of,  into  an  Athenian  emfure,  v. 
464 ;  purification  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi 
422 ;  restoration  of  the  native  population 
to,  B.C.  421,  viL  31. 

De^M,  temple  and  oiade  of,  L  63  seq^  iL 
338 ;  oracle  of,  and  the  Battiad  dynasty, 
iv.  61;  early  state  and  site  of,  iv.  79  j 
growth  of,  iv.  83;  conflagration  and  re- 
building of  the  temple  at,  iv.  161  «§.; 
the  oracle  at,  worked  by  Kleisibenes,  iv. 
163 ;  oracle  of,  and  Xerxes's  Invasion,  t.  81 
$eq,i  Xerxes's  detachment  against,  v.  156; 
proceedings  of  Sparta  and  Athens  at,  b.c. 
452-447,  v.  468 ;  answer  of  the  oracle  oi;  to 
the  Spartana  on  war  with  Athens,  b.c.  432, 
vL  125;  reply  of  the  oracle  at,  about 
Sokrates,  viiL  567  seq. ;  Agi^ipolia  and 
the  oracle  at,  ix.  494 ;  claim  of  the  Pbo- 
kians  to  the  presidency  of  the  temple  at, 
xi.  344  »eq, ;  Philomelus  seizes  and  forti- 
fies the  temple  at,  xL  548;  Philomdns 
takes  part  of  the  treasures  in  tbe  temple  at, 
xi.  354 ;  employment  of  the  treasures  in 
the  temple  at,  by  Onomarchus,  xi.  358; 
Phayllus  despoils  the  temple  at,  si.  415 ; 
peculation  of  the  treasures  at,  xL  520; 
miserable  death  of  all  concerned  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  temple  at,  xL  599 ;  rela- 
tions of  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa  witl^ 
xi.  649 ;  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at,  B.a 
339,  xL  650  seq, 

Delphian  JpoUot  reply  of, to  the  remonstnaet 
of  Croesus,  iv.  2ol. 

D^hians  and  Amphiktyons,  attack  o£^  ofMn 
Kirrha,  xi.  656. 

DdpMnium  at  Athens,  iii.  108  n. 

Dehige  of  Deucalion,  L  133  teg, 

Demades,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  xL  697;  peace 
of,  xi.  698  seq. ;  remark  of,  on  hearing  c^ 
Alexander's  death,  xiL  346 ;  Macedoaizing 
policy  of,  xii.  374 ;  and  Phokion,  embassy 
of,  to  Antipater,  xii.  434 ;  death  o^  xiL  456. 

Demagogues^  iii.  25,  29,  viii.  67  seq, 

Demarahis  and  Kleomen^,  iv.  4  39  sff. ;  con- 
versations of,  with  Xerxes,  v.  55, 118, 131 ; 
advice  of,  to  Xerxes  after  the  deatkv  of 
Leonidas,  v.  131. 

Demes,  Attie,  iu.  85,  91,  94,  iv.  176  jeg. 

Dimeter,  i.  8,  9,  13 ;  foreign  influence 
on  the  worship  of,  L  31,  32;  how  repre- 
sented in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  L  49 ;  Ho- 
meric hymn  to,  L  51  seq. ;  legends  of,  dif^ 
fering  fi^m  the  Homeric  hymn,  i.  59; 
Hellenic  importance  of,  L  60. 

DSm^irius  of  Sk^psis,  on  Ilium,  L  444. 

Demetrius  Pkalereus,  administration  of,  at 
Athens,  xii.  488  seq, ;  retires  to  Egypt,  zn. 
505 ;  condemnation  of,  xiL  51 1. 

Demetrius  PoUorhet^^  at  Athens,  xiL  504  ««f., 
516,  518  S€q.y  524;  exploits  of^  xii.  bx. 
807-304,  xiL  514 ;  bis  successes  in  Greece 
against  Kassander,  xii.  516;  niaitfh  erf*, 
through  Thessaly  into  Asia,  xiL  522  ;  le. 
turn  of,  from  Aria  to  Greece,  xiL  524^ 
aoQuireithe  crovn  of  Macedoniay  xfi.  M^} 
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Greece  under,  xiL  526 ;  captivity  and  death 
of,  xiL  526. 

Demiurgi,  Ui.  96. 

Demoehartt,  xiL  511,  513,  520,  529. 

Demoeraeiti,  Grecian,  securities  against  cor- 
roption  in,  vii.  553, 

Democracy t  Athenian,  iiL  171, 187,  t.  515  ; 
effect  of  the  idea  of,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians,  iv.  239  m^.;  at  Athens, 
stimulus  to,  from  the  Persian  war,  t.  373 ; 
reconstitution  of,  at  Samos,  viii,  64  9eq, ; 
restoration  of,  at  Athens,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
101  $eq^  108  teq^  and  B.C.  403,  yiii.  383, 
399 ;  moderation  of  Athenian,  viiL  121, 
411  teq,\  at  Samos  contrasted  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  123 

Vemocratical  leaders  at  Athens,  and  the 
Thirty,  yiii,  319,  326  ieg,;  sentiment, 
increase  of,  at  Athens  between  b.c.  479- 
459,  T.  480. 

DfmoJtSdet,  romantic  history  of.  It.  341 
eeg, 

DemdfutXf  reform  of  Kyr£n6  by,  iv.  58  ;  con- 
atitution  of,  not  durable,  iv.  66. 

Demophimtiu,  psephism  of,  viii.  109. 

Democ  at  Smcuse,  v.  278. 

Democthenif  the  general,  in  Akamania,  vi. 
401 ;  expedition  of,  against  ^tolia,  vi. 
401  eeq, ;  saves  Naupaktus,  vi.  408 ;  goes 
to  protect  Amphilochian  Argos,  vL  409; 
his  victory  over  Eurylochus  at  Olpse,  vi. 
410  $eq,\  his  triumphant  return  from 
Akamania  to  Athens,  vi.  422;  fortifies 
and  defends  Pylos,  vi  425  eeq, ;  applioa- 
tioo  of,  tor  reinforcements  from  Atnens, 
to  attack  Sphakteria,  vl.  453  seq. ;  victory 
of,  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  463  eeq. ;  attempt  of, 
to  surprise  Megara  and  Nisssa,  vi.  504 
eeq, ;  scheme  of,  for  invading  Boeotia,  b.c. 
424,  VL  516;  unsaocessful  descent  upon 
Boeotia  by,  vL  517 ;  his  evacuation  of  the 
fort  at  Epidaurus,  vii.  131 ;  expedition  of, 
to  Sidly,  viL  383,  396,  414;  arrival  of, 
'at  Syracuse,  vii.  413,  415 ;  plans  of,  on 
arriving  at  Syracuse,  vii.  416;  night-at- 
tack  of,  upon  EpipolsB,  vii.  418  eeq, ;  his 
proposals  for  removing  from  Syracuse,  vii. 
424  eeq, ;  and  Nikias,  resolution  of,  after 
the  final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, vii.  454;  capture  and  subsequent 
treatment  of,  vii.  468  eeq,,  477;  respect 
for  the  memory  of,  viL  479 ;  death  of,  vii. 
478. 

Demoethenee,  father  of  the  orator,  xL  370. 

Demoethenee  the  orator,  first  appearance  of, 
as  public  adviser  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
xi.  368 ;  parentage  and  early  youth  of,  xi. 
369  eef* ;  and  his  guardians,  xi.  371 ;  early 
rhetoncal  tendencies  of,  xi.  372 ;  training 
and  instructors  of,  xi.  375  eeq,\  action 
and  nuitter  of,  xL  379 ;  first  known  as  a 
composer  of  speeches  for  others,  xL  380 ; 
speech  of,  against  L^ptines,  xi.  380 ;  speech 
ci^  on  the  Symmories,  xi.  398  teq, ;  exhor- 
tatkm  off  to  persoiuil  effort  and  saciifioe, 


xi.  403,  498;  recommendations  of,  on 
Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  xi.  406;  first 
Philippic  of,  xi.  431  eeq. ;  opponents  of, 
at  Athens,  e.g.  351,  xL  443;  earliest  Olyn- 
thiac  of,  xi.  456  seq,',  practical  effect  (^ 
his  speeches,  xi.  460;  second  Olynthiac 
of,  xi.  462  tea,  \  allusions  of,  to  the  The6ric 
fund,  xi.  466,  471 ;  third  Olynthiac  of,  xi. 
468  eeq.,  469;  insulted  by  Meidias,  xi. 
478 ;  reproached  for  his  absence  from 
the  battle  of  Tamynse,  xL  480;  serves  as 
hoplite  in  Bubcea,  and  is  chosen  senator 
for,  B.C.  349-348,  xi.  481;  order  of  tho 
Olynthiacs  of,  xi.  499  8eq,\  and  iOschines, 
on  the  negotiations  with  Philip,  b.c.  347- 
346,  xi.  515  n.,  525  n, ;  speaks  in  favour 
of  peace,  b.o.  347,  xi.  517;  and  the  first 
embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip,  xL  527 
eeq,,  536 ;  failure  of,  in  his  speech  before 
Philip,  xi.  530 ;  and  the  confederate  synod 
at  Athens  respecting  Philip,  xi.  539  n., 
541,  544  n.  2;  and  the  motion  of  Philo- 
krates  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip, 
xi.  542  eeq,\  and  the  exdusion  of  the 
Phokians  from  the  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  xi.  553  eeq.i 
and  the  second  embassy  from  Athens  to 
PhiUp,  xi.  558,  560  eeq,,  570,  574 ;  and 
the  third  embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip, 
xi.  583;  charges  of,  against  iGschines, 
xi.  595 ;  and  the  peace  and  alliance  o£ 
Athens  vrith  Philip,  b.o.  346,  xi.  597 1  re« 
commends  acquiescence  in  the  Ampbikty- 
onic  dignity  of  Philip,  xi.  602 1  vigilance 
and  warnings  of,  against  Philip,  after  b.c« 
346,xi.  614 ;  speech  on  the  Chersonese  and 
third  Philippic  of,  xi  624;  increased  influ- 
ence  of,  at  Athens,  b.c  341-338,  xi.  625  ; 
mission  of,  to  the  Chersonese  and  Byzan.> 
tium,  xi.  627;  vote  of  thanks  to,  at 
Athens,  xi.  638 ;  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Athenian  marine  by,  xi  639 
eeq.,  642  ».;  his  opposition  to  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  ^chines  at  the  Amphiktyonic 
meeting,  b.o.  339,  xi.  661 ;  on  the  special 
Amphiktyonic  meetiBg  at  Thermopyke,  xi. 
663 ;  advice  of,  on  hearing  of  the  fortifica« 
tion  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  xi  672 ;  mission 
of,  to  Thebes,  b.c.  339,  xi.  674  eeq.  ; 
crovmed  at  Athens,  xi.  681,  685 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Chssroneia,  xi.  687  teq,,  692 ; 
confidence  shovni  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  xi  694,  703 ;  conduct  of,  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  xii  13 ;  correspond- 
ence of,  with  Persia,  xii  27  eeq, ;  accu- 
sation against,  respecting  the  revolt  of 
Thebes  against  Alexander,  xii.  46 ;  posi- 
tion and  policy  of,  in  Alexander's  time, 
xii.  375  teq, ;  and  iGschines,  judicial  con- 
test between,  xii.  385  9eq,\  accusation 
against,  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  xii  396 
eeq, ;  recall  of,  from  exile,  idi  422  ;  flight 
of,  to  Kalauria,  xii  434 ;  condemnation 
and  death  of,  xii  439  eeq, ;  Ufe  and  cha^ 
raeter  of,  xii  442  teq, 
Derdae  at  Olynthus,  x.  88. 
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DerkplHdat,  in  Aiia,  ix.  288  teg.,  303  $eq., 
353 ;  at  Abydos  and  Sestos,  ix.  444 ;  su- 
perseded by  Anaxibius  at  Abydos,  ix. 
512. 

Ikipott,  ia  Greece,  iii.  5»  25  teg, ;  at  Sikydn, 
iii.  43  teg.f  51 ;  at  Corintb,  iii.  54  teg. ;  of 
Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  o£^  by  Aristago- 
ras,  ir.  384  ;  Sicilian,  v.  279,  317. 

DeukaUCn,  L  132  teg. 

Dexipput,  ix.  171,  204  teg.,  x.  585, 594, 614. 

Dimdoehi,  Asia  Henenised  by,  xii.  362. 

Ditgorutt  prosecution  of,  vii.  284. 

JHaUetiet,  Grecian,  iv.  129,  vUi.  465,  473 
teg.,  622  teg. 

Dietaicrt  in  Greece,  iii.  26. 

Dido,  legend  of,  iii.  463. 

Digamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  ii.  197. 

JHitrephet,  vii.  490  teg. 

Dikteut,  vision  of,  t.  161. 

JHkatteriet  not  established  by  Solon,  iii. 
167;  Athenian,  iv.  188  Wtf.,  ▼.  521  teg., 
539,  546 ;  constitution  of,  by  Perikl^,  v. 
481  teg.,  496 ;  working  of,  at  Athens,  v. 
516  teg.\  at  Rhodes  and  other  Grecian 
cities,  V.  519  fi.  2  ;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  yi.  51  teg., 
58,  59,  62. 

JHkatit,  oath  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  144,  viii. 
409 ;  Athenian,  iv.  189, 502  ;  under  Peri- 
kles,  V.  483,  496,  512  teg.,  532. 

JHkon  of  Kaulonia,  xL  39. 

Dimmtt,  xii.  259,  263. 

JHodSrut,  bis  historical  versions  of  roythcs, 
i.  555  ;  statement  of,  respecting  the  gene- 
-  rals  at  Arginuss,  viit  250. 

JHodotut,  speech  of,  vi.  343  ttf^. 

JHogenet  and  Alexander,  xii.  64. 

JHokleidh,  ^.271,  2n. 

JHokl^t  the  Cormihian,  ii.  398. 

JMokUt  the  Syraeutan,  the  laws  of,  x.  537 
teg.;  aid  to  Himera  under  x.  566,  569; 
banishment  of,  x.  577. 

Jho  Chrytottom*t  attempt  to  historicise  the 
legend  of  Troy,  L  435. 

Dio  Chrytottom  at  Olbia,  xii.  646  teg. 

Diom^t,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  421. 

Diomedon,  pursuit  of  Chians  by,  vii.  517 ;  at 
Teos  and  Lesbos,  vii.<526 ;  at  Miletus  and 
Chios,  vii.  529  teg. ;  at  Samos,  viii.  38 ; 
defeat  of,  by  Kallikratidas,  viu.  230. 

Dum,  his  Dionysian  connexion,  and  charac- 
ter, xi.  76;  Plato,  and  the  Pythagoreans, 
xi.  78  teg. ;  political  views  of,  xi.  81  teg. ; 
maintains  the  confidence  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder  to  the  last,  xi.  84 ;  his  visits  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Athens,  xi.  85;  conduct 
of,  on  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Yoimger,  xi.  88  teg. ;  efforts  of,  to  improve 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  92  teg. ;  entreats 
Plato  to  visit  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi. 
95  ;  and  Plato  urge  Dionysius  the  Younger 
to  reform  himself,  xi.  101 ;  and  Plato,  in- 
trigues  of  Philistus  against,  xi.  105 ;  aliena- 
tion of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  xi. 
107 ;  banishment  of,  xL  108 ;  property  of, 
confiscated  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi 


113;  resolntion  of,  to  aTence  himMlIf  oa 
Dionysius  the  Tonnger,  and  free  Syracme, 
xi.  li4  teg.,  118 ;  forces  of, at  Zakyntfans, 
xi.  116, 121 ;  expedition  of,  agrinst  Dio- 
nvsins  the  Younger,  xi.  118  sw. ;  entry 
of,  into  Syracuse,  b.o.  357,  xi.  128  teg. ; 
chosen  general  by  the  SyracusiBs,  xL  131 ; 
captures  Epipols  and  Enryahis,  xi.  132; 
blockade  of  Ortygia  liy,  xL  133, 137, 160 ; 
negotiations  of  Dionysnis  the  Toimger 
with,xi.  184,  145 ;  victory  of,  o?cr  Diooy- 
sius  the  Younger,  xi.  135  teg, ;  intrigoes 
of  Dionysius  the  Younger  against,  xL  140, 
143 ;  suspicions  of  the  Syraoosans  sgainst, 
xi.  140,  144,  166;  and  Herakleides,  xi. 
141,  146,  157,  161  teg.,  179,  171;  de- 
position  and  retreat  of,  firom  Syracuse,  xL 
147;  at  liContim,  xi.  148,  151,  152; 
repulse  of  Nypsius  and  rescue  of  Syracuse 
by,  xi.  151  teg, ;  entry  of,  into  Syracuse, 
B.C.  356,  xL  154  ;  entry  of,  into  Ortygia, 
xi.  164 ;  conduct  of,  on  his  final  trinnqih, 
xi.  165  teq. ;  his  omission  to  grant  freedom 
to  Syracuse,  xi.  167  teg.;  oppoaition  to,  as 
dictator,  xi.  170  teg*;  tjrtjmy,  unpopu- 
larity and  disquietude  of,  xi.  171  teg,; 
death  and  character  of,  xi.  173  tf^.;  and 
Timoleon,  contrast  between,  xL  276  teg* 

Dkmiftia,  Attic,  L  41,  iv.  94. 

Dionytiae  festival  at  Athena,  b.c.  349,  xi.  478. 

Dumytiut,  Ph6k<Bmi,  iv.  407  teq.,  412. 

DUmytku  the  Elder,  and  Konon,  ix.  ^; 
demonstration  against,  at  Olympia,  b.c. 
384,  X.  101  teq.,  xi.  37  teq. ;  trinoei  of, 
captured  by  Iphikrates,  x.  204 ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  at  Syracuse,  x.  581 ;  nove- 
ment  of  the  HemiokTmtean  party  to 
elevate,  x.  598;  harangue  of,  against 
the  Syracnsan  generals  at  Agrigratmn, 
X.  600  teq. ;  one  of  the  genetaJs  oi  Syn- 
cuse,  X.  602  teg.;  first  expe^oe  of, 
to  Gela,  X.  606 ;  accusations  of,  agiinst 
his  colleagues,  x.  608 ;  election  of,  as  sole 
general,  x.  609 ;  stratagem  of,  fo  obtain  a 
body-guard,  x.  610  teg. ;  establishes  him- 
self as  despot  at  Syracuse,  x.615  teg^  630 ; 
second  expedition  of,  to  Gela,  x.  620  teg. ; 
charges  of  treachery  against,  x.  625,  633 ; 
mutiny  of  the  Syracnsan  horsemoi  agamst, 
X.  626  teq. ;  and  Tmilkon,  peace  be^reen, 
X.  631  teq. ;  sympathy  of  Sparta  with,  x. 
634,  705 ;  strong  position  of,  after  bis 
peace  with  Imilkou,  x.  635 ;  fortification 
and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  x.  636  teg. ; 
re-distribotion  of  property  by,  x,  637  teg. ; 
exorbitant  exactions  of,  x.  640;  mutiny 
of  the  Syracusan  soldiers  against,  x.  641 
teq.;  besieged  in  Ortygia,  x.  642  teq.; 
strengthens  his  despotism,  x.  647  teq.; 
conquers  Miuz,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Lfon- 
tini,  X.  649  ;  at  Enna,  x.  650 ;  resolution 
of,  to  make  war  upon  Carthage,  B.C.  400, 
X.  652;  additional  fortificatious  at  Syim- 
cuse  by,  x.  655  teg. ;  preparations  ol^  for 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  399-397,  Ju  658, 
664  wq.;  impn)T6d  MmTloor  of^  to  the 
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SyniCMtnSr  b.c.  399,  x.  658  ;  conciliatory 
policy  of,  towards  the  Greek  cities  near 
the  Strait  of  Measene,  jb.c.  399,  x.  660 
4eq.;  marriage  of,  with  Doris  and  Aristo- 
mache,  x.  663>  669 ;  exhorts  the  Syracusan 
assembly  to  war  against  Carthage,  x.  670 ; 
permits  the  plunder  of  the  Carthaginians 
at  Syracuse,  x.  671 ;  declares  war  against 
Carthage,  b.c.  397,  x.  672;  marches 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  b.c. 
397,  X.  673  #ey.;  siege  and  capture  of 
MotyS  by,  x.  676  #e^. ;  revolt  of  the  Sikels 
from,  X.  688  j  provisions  of,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Syracuse  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, B.C.  396,  X.  688 ;  naval  defeat  of, 
near  Katana,  x.  690 ;  retreat  of,  from  Ka- 
tana  to  Syracuse,  b.c.  395,  x.  693 ;  Spi- 
cusan  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  absence  of,  x.  698 ;  speech  of  The- 
odorus  against,  x.  699  seg. ;  discontent  of 
the  Syracusans  with,  b.c.  395,  x.  699 
seq, ;  and  Pharakidas,  x.  703 ;  attacks  the 
Carthaginian  camp  before  Syracuse  and 
sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  x.  708 ;  success 
of,  by  sea  and  land  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians before  Syracuse,  x.  709;  secret 
treaty  of,  with  Imilkon  before  Syracuse, 
X.  712;  and  the  Iberians,  x.  713;  capture 
of  Libyans  by,  x.  713;  difficulties  of, 
from  his  mercenaries,  xi.  2 ;  re-establish- 
ment of  Messene  by,  xi.  4  ;  conquests  of, 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  b.c.  394,  xi.  5 ; 
at  Tauromenium,  xi.  6, 11;  and  the  Sikels, 
b.c^^  394-393,  xi.  7,  8 ;  declaration  of 
Agngentum  against,  b.c.  393,  xi.  8;  victory 
0^  near  Abakaena,  xi.  8 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Rhegium,  b.c.  393,  xi.  9 ;  repulses 
Ma^n  at  Agyrium,  xi.  10 ;  plans  of, 
against  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy, 
xu  11 ;  alliance  of,  with  the  Lucanians 
against  the  Italiot  Greeks,  xi.  14  ;  attack 
of,  upon  Rhegium,  b.c.  390,  xi.  15 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  against  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
B.C.  389,  xi.  19  seq.;  his  capture  and 
generous  treatment  of  Italiot  Greeks,  xi. 
20;  besieges  and  grants  peace  to  Rhe- 

S'um,  xi.  22;  capture  of  Kaulonia  and 
ipponium  by,  xi.  23;  capture  of  Rhegium 
by,  xL  24,  25,  29  ;  crudty  of,  to  Phyton, 
xL  26;  and  Sparta,  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
387,  xi.  30;  capture  of  Kroton  by,  xi. 
31 ;  schemes  of,  for  conquests  in  Epirus 
and  lUyria,  xi.  32;  plunders  Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  temple  of  Agylla,  xi. 
34  ;  poetical  compositions  of,  xi.  35 ;  dis- 
like and  dread  of,  in  Greece,  xi.  35,  42 ; 
harshness  of,  to  Plato,  xi.  53 ;  new  con- 
structions and  improvements  by,  at  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  387-383,  xi.  54;  renews  the 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  383,  xi.  56  ieq, ; 
disadvantageous  peace  of,  with  Carthage, 
B.C.  383,  xi.  58 ;  projected  wall  of,  across 
the  Calabrian  peninsula,  xi.  60 ;  relations 
of,  with  Central  Greece,  b.c.  382-369,  xi. 
60 ;  war  of,  with  Carthage,  b.c.  368,  xi. 
61 ;  gains  the  tragedy  prize  at  the  Lentean 


festival  at  Athens,  xi.  63 ;  death  and  cha« 
racter  of,  xi.  63  wy.,  86 ;  family  left  by, 
xi.  75,  86  ;  the  good  opinion  of,  enjoyed 
by  Dion  to  the  last,  xi.  84;  drunken 
habits  of  his  descendants,  xi.  186. 

Dionysius  the  YoungiTf  age  of,  at  his  father's 
death,  xi.  76  n.  1 ;  accession  and  charac- 
ter of,  xi.  87 ;  Dion's  eflforts  to  improve, 
xi.  92  teq, ;  Plato's  visits  to,  xi.  95  »eq.. 
Ill  teq. ;  Plato's  injndidouB  treatment  of, 
xi.  100  8eq,\  his  hatred  and  injuries  to 
Dion,  xi.  Iu7, 108,  113  seq. ;  detention  of 
Plato  by,  xi.  110;  Dion's  expedition 
against,  xi.  118  8eq,\  weakness  and  drunken 
habits  of,  xi.  121 ;  absence  of,  from  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  357,  xi.  124;  negotiations  of, 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  xi.  133| 
145;  defeat  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  135  teq,i 
blockaded  in  Ortygia  by  Dion,  xi.  137; 
intrigues  of,  against  Dion,  xi.  140,  143 ; 
his  flight  to  Lokri,  xi.  145 ;  return  of,  to 
Syracuse,  xi.  186 ;  at  Lokri,  xi.  187 ;  his 
surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Hmoleon,  xi.  212 ; 
at  Corinth,  xi.  214  »eq, 

Dionymts  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  xiL  629 

8eq. 

Dianytus,  worship  of,  i.  31,  32,  40,  44; 
legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to,  i.  46 ; 
alteration  of  the  primitive  Grecian  idea  of, 
i.  47  8€q. 

IHopHihe8,  xi.  623. 

Dioskuriy  i.  234. 

DiphUua  at  Naupaktus,  b.c.  413,  vii.  493. 

DiphridaSf  in  Asia,  ix.  504. 

DiViW,  i.  368. 

DiactmioH,  growth  of,  among  the  Greeks,  iv« 
129. 

DUhyramb,  iv.  118. 

D6d6na,  i.  633  8eq, 

DoUmeia^  ii.  253, 268. 

DoUmkiam  and  Miltiad^  the  first,  iv.  157. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about  450  b.c, 
ii.  402;  islands  in  the  >Egean  and  the 
Dorians  in  Argolis,  ii.  433 ;  immigration 
to  Peloponnesus,  ii.  408  ;  settlers  at  Argos 
and  Corinth,  IL  414  8eq.,  419;  settlement 
in  Sparta,  ii.  441 ;  allotment  of  land  at 
Sparta,  ii.  561 ;  mode,  the,  ii.  583,  iii. 
288  ;  states,  inhabitants  of,  iii.  43 ;  trib^i 
at  Siky6n,  names  of,  iii.  45,  60. 

JJoriantj  early  accounts  of,  i.  140  8eq.f  ii.  2 ; 
mythical  title  of,  to  the  Peloponnesus,  ii* 
8;  their  occupation  of  Argos,  Sparta, 
Messenia,  and  Corinth,  ii.  11,  12;  early 
KrStan,  ii.  417;  in  Argolis  and  the  Do- 
rian islands  in  the  iEgean,  ii.  433;  of 
Sparta  and  Stenyklerus,  ii.  439  aeq,; 
divided  into  three  tribes,  ii.  486 ;  Messe- 
nian,  ii.  590;  Asiatic,  iii.  273,  274;  of 
iEgina,  iv.  232. 

Doric  dialect,  ii.  451  8eq.t  iv.  117  ;  emigra- 
tions, ii.  36  8eq, 

Doriem  the  Spartan  prince^  aid  of,  to  Kinyps, 
iv.  63 ;  and  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  666,  669 ; 
Sicily,  V.  279. 

Dorieut,  the  Bhodian^  vii.  642,  tiii.  166, 167  ; 
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wp4«re  nd  Ubcntkm  of,  viii.  817 ;  trett- 

mmt  of,  by  the  Atheniuu  and  Laeeds- 

monians,  ix.  377  wy. ;  and  Uermokiatet  in 

the  iiCgean,  a.  531. 
Darit,  I  140,  iL  387. 
DoHfl,  wife  of  Dkmytiufe,  x.  663, 669. 
J)oH$kmt,  Xerzet  at,  ▼.  43  at?. 
J)orki$,  T.  348,  350. 
i>^ntf,  1.  136  »eq. 
J)rmk9  and  hii  lawa,  iii.  102  Mf. 
Jkmmmtie  genius,  detelopment  of,  at  Athens, 

▼iiL  434  a^f. 
Drmi^iim&t  Alexander  in,  xiL  258  ^7.,  270. 
JDr9pm£,  i.  327. 
JhyopimtMf  settlements  of,  fonned  by  sea, 

ii.417. 
Z>ryqpis,  ii.  387. 
2)mk9tm$t  the  Sikel  pnnce,  iii.  500,  vil  167 

a«f. 
Dymmutf  Hyllds,  and  Pamphyli,  ii.  486. 
Vyrrmckkmy  iiL  547  $eq. 

E. 

Emrimt  Gr^i$,  rssidenoee  of,  ii.  146  $eq, 

JSarfypoeii,  historical  value  of,  ii.  60. 

Meketmu,  i.  130, 244. 

EchidHMj  i.  10. 

BelipM  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between  Medes 
and  Lydisns,  iii.  313 ;  of  the  moon,  b.c. 
413,  vii.  432  ;  of  the  moon,  b.c.  331,  xii. 
205. 

.fi»(ia,the,i.640. 

EdeiMOt  the  dynasty  of,  ir.  21,  23. 

Eetioneioy  fort  at,  viii.  79,  86 ;  viiL  93. 

Mffe§tmt  application  of,  to  Athens,  Tii.  196 
$eq.\  application  of,  to  Carthage,  x.  553 
9eq. ;  Syracusan  attack  npon,  x.  682 ;  bar* 
barities  of  Agathokles  at,  xii.  602. 

JE^tf  influence  of,  upon  the  religion  of 
Oreeoe,  i.  32,  38,  42 ;  the  opening  of,  to 
Grecian  commerce,  i«  492 ;  ante-Hellenic 
colonies  from,  to  Greece  not  probable,  ii. 
357 ;  Solon's  visit  to,  iii.  200 ;  Herodotus's 
account  of,  iii.  412  teq. ;  antiquity  of,  iii. 
416;  peculiar  physical  and  moral  fieatures 
of,  iii.  417;  large  town-population  in,  iii. 
426 ;  profound  submission  of  the  people 
in,  iii.  428, 429 1  worship  of  animals  in,  iii. 
430 ;  relations  of,  with  Assyria,  iii.  433 ; 
arcbsBology  and  chronology  of,  iii.  453  Mf . ; 

•  and  Kyr§n6,  it.  56;  Persian  expedition 
from,  against  Barka,  iv.  64 1  Kambyses's 
invasion  and  conquest  of,  iv.  295 ;  revolt 
and  reconquest  of,  under  Xerxes,  v.  3; 
defeat  and  losses  of  the  Athenians  in, 
T.  451 ;  unavailing  eflbrts  of  Persia  to  re- 
conquer,  x.  17;  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias 
in,  X.  498  teq, ;  reconquest  of,  by  Ochus, 
xi.  607 ;  march  of  Alexander  towards,  xl*. 
191,  193,  197 ;  Alexander  in,  xiL  198  seq. 

Egyptian»t  ethnography  of,  iiL  356 ;  contrast- 
ed with  Greeks,  Plieniciaus,  and  Assyiians, 
iu.  407  ;  and  Ethiopians,  iiL  419;  effect  of, 
on  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  458. 

SOeiih^  I  13. 


iSion,  capture  of,  by  KimMt  t.  399  «if . ; 
defended  by  Thucydidfis  against  Bcasidas, 
vL  560;  Kleon  at,  tL  633. 

Ekbatmwt  foundation  of,  iiL  309 ;  Dsrius  st, 
xiL  244 ;  Alexander  at,  xiL  245  Mf.,  331 
$eq. ;  Parmenio  at,  xii.  245,  265  Mf. 

Ehkkut,  expedition  (tf,  to  Bhodes,  ix.  505. 

Skkktia,  Athenian,  iv.  186. 

£{tea,  iiL  258. 

EUnUt  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from 
Sestos  to,  viii.  142  ;  Mindanss  and  Tbra- 
syUus  at,  viiL  146,  152. 

Elateim,  refortification  of,  by  Philip,  xL  667. 

Elaiu9, 1  242. 

Eiea,  Ph6ksDan  colony  at,  iv.  278;  viL  173. 

Eieatie  school,  viiL  467  9eq.,  507. 

EUgimc  verse  of  Kalliuus,  Tyrtssns,  aad  Mim- 
nermus,  iv.  1 10. 

EleUm  genealogy,  L  188,  193. 

Eieieuu  exoluded  from  the  Isthmian  f^met, 
L  191 ;  and  the  Olympic  gamas,  iL  13, 
427;  and  Pisatans,  iL  585,  591;  their 
exclusion  of  the  Lacedemonians  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  viL  77  teq. ;  desert  the 
Ai^eian  allies,  viL  103;  and  Arcadians, 
X.  430  ae^.,  444 ;  exclusioa  of,  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  n.c.  364,  x.  436  9eq» 

Ekitra  and  Thaumas,  progeny  of,  L  10. 

EUkdyOn,  death  of,  i.  126. 

Ekmrnnum  mysteries,  L  50,  55,  58 ;  alleged 
profanation  of,  by  Alkibiades  and  oiben, 
>ii.  239  My.,  282  sef . ;  celebration  of,  pro- 
tected by  Alkibiades,  viiL  203. 

Eletmnumt,  seizure  and  execution  o^  by  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  viiL  364.  ' 

BieuMt  temple  of,  i.  53;  impoitaace  of 
mysteries  to,  L  58;  eariy  indqwodenoe 
of,  iii.  95 ;  retirement  of  the  Thirty  to, 
viii.  371 ;  capture  of,  viiL  383. 

Eientherim,  institution  <tf,  at  Platsea,  v.  256. 

EliMi  genealogy  of,  L  188,  193;  O^hs  sod 
the  i£tolians  at,  u.  13 ;  Pisa,  "Aii^yUa, 
and  Lepreum,  iL  591,  592 ;  formstioa  of 
the  city  of,  v.  427 ;  revolt  c^  from  Spsita 
to  Argos,  viL  24  teq, ;  and  Lepraun,  vii. 
24  ;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  ix.  310  teq^ 
claim  of;  to  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid,  x. 
356  Mf.,  429;  alienation  of,  from  the  Ar- 
oadians,  x.  356 ;  allianoe  qU  with  Spaits 
and  Aohaia,  x.  429. 

Eiymit  iiL  468. 

Emipmnis  to  Idnia,  the,  ii.  33  teq, 

Emi^raium,  aarly,  from  Greece,  iiL  467. 

SmtffratUnu  consequent  on  the  Dorian  oocQ- 
nation  of  Peloponnesua,  ii.  16;  i£olic, 
Ionic,  and  Doric,  iL  26  atf . 

Empedoilea,  i.  569  Mf.,  viL  174,  vuL  465. 

Eit^9onmt  xii.  616. 

AMfiitf,  viiL  165  Mf. 

End^iSn,  storiee  o^  L  188. 

Efuti,  the,  i.  431. 

England^  her  government  of  her  dependeadei 
compared  with  the  Athenian  emjare,  vi. 
66  ft. 
AmVam,  iL  383. 
i^NNi,  Dionysaus  at,  x.  650. 
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Auwa  Hodoij  y.  481,  vi.  18. 
MkUmotUi,  H.  615  ieq. 

EnteUa,  Syracuwin  attack  upon,  x.  682,  693, 
.BM,i.8, 

E^mmnondaSy  and  the  conspiracy  against  the 
pbilo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  z. 
112, 119,  168  teq. ;  training  and  character 
of,  X.  163  teq, ;  and  Pelopidaa,  x.  163 ; 
and  Kallistratus,  x.  221,  395 ;  and  Agesi* 
laus  at  the  eongiess  at  Sparta,  x.  226  My., 
233 ;  at  Lenktra,  x.  242 ;  and  Orcho- 
menns,  x.  264  ;  proceedings  and  views  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  x.  291  nq, ; 
expediti6ns  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  x.  294 
wq,,  X.  348 $eq.,  364  tey.,  451  nq,\  fonnda. 
tion  of  Megalopolis  and  Mess^nd  by,  x. 
306  8eq. ;  hu  retirement  from  Peloponne- 
sus, X.  319 ;  his  trial  of  accountability,  x. 
327  »eq, ;  mildness  of,  x.  354 ;  and  the 
Theban  expedition  to  Thcssaly,  to  rescue 
Pelopidas,  x.  388,  390 ;  mission  of,  to  Ar- 
cadia, X.  395 ;  Theban  fleet  and  naval  ex. 
pedition  under,  x.  415  8€q.\  and  Mene- 
kleidas,  x.  367,  417  #tfy. ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Orchomenus,  x.  428;  and  the  arrest 
of  Arcadians  by  the  Theban  harmost  at 
Tegea,  x.  447»f7.;  attempted  surprise  of 
Mantinea  by  the  cavahry  of,  x.  456  $eq, ; 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  x.  460  #^;. ; 
death  of,  x.  474  *ey. ;  character  of,  x. 
483  Hq, 

Bpeiam,  i.  189,192  «^.,  ii.  16. 

'Epehu  of  Panopeus,  i.  410,  422. 

^ffeunakttB,  iiL  519. 

Ephetutj  iii.  243  teq. ;  capture  of,  by  Croesus, 
iii.  351 ;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus  at,  viiL  174 ; 
Lysander  at,  viii.  207,  288 ;  capture  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  121. 

theUBy  ui.  103,  106  sea, 
MaU^Sy  (he  JiSidy  l  186. 

Afhialthy  thegeneraly  xii.  62,  128,  131. 

EpMaUety  the  atatetmany  v.  493,  500 ;  and 
PeriUes,  constitution  of  dikasteries  by,  v. 
481  aeq. ;  judicial  reform  of,  v.  496. 

J^Aorv,  Spartan,  ii.  468,  471  $eq,,  478,  vii. 
32 ;  appointment  of,  at  Athens,  viii.  319. 

Ephonuy  i.  550,  ii.  497. 

^ric  cyehy  ii.  164  teq, 

JSJHc  ffoemty  lost,  iL  162 ;  recited  in  public, 
not  read  in  private^  iL  182 ;  variatbns  in 
the  mode  of  reciting,  ii.  188  seq, ;  long, 
besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  209. 

.&nc  poetry  in  early  Greece,  ii.  158  teq. 

J^ie  poets  ami  their  dates,  iL  164. 

2^lPio  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  643. 

J^fical  localities,  transposition  of,  i.  338 ;  age 
preceding  the  lyrical,  iv.  100. 

Mpieharmut,  i.  507  n. 

^idanmuty  iii.  547  seq, ;  and  the  Illyrians, 
iv.  7  seq, ;  foundation  of ,  vL  70 ;  applica- 
tion of  the  democracy  at,  to  Korkyra  and 
Corittth,  vi.  71 ;  attacked  by  the  Korky- 
rseans,  vi.  72;  expeditions  from  Corinth 
to,  vL  72. 

^idaurusy  attack  of  Argos  and  Athens  upon, 

.  .  viL  87y  90;  ntaged  by  the  Argeiass,  vii. 


94 ;  LacedaemoniAii  movements  in  support 
of,  viL  94 ;  attempts  of  the  Aigeians  to 
stomit  viL  96 ;  operations  of  the  Aigeian 
allies  near,  vii.  122;  evacuation  of  the 
fort  at,  vu.  131. 
Epiffom,  the,  L  378,  379,  ii.  174  n.  2. 

^tmemdes,  visit  of,  to  Athens,  L  37. 

^fhnenideMf  qfKrete,  iiL  115  seq, 

£lpimfthett»y  i.  8,  102. 

^polay  viL  334 ;  intended  occupatioa  of, 
by  the  Syracusans,  vii.  337 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  viL  338 ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at,  vii.  373 ;  Demosthen£s's 
night-attack  upon,  vii.  418  seq. ;  capture 
of,  by  Dion,  xL  132 ;  capture  of,  by  Timo- 
leon,  xi.  226. 

EpirotSy  ii.  311,  iii.  470,  555  seq, ;  attack  of, 
upon  Akamania,  vi.  262  seq. 

Epirusi  discouraging  to  Grecian  colonisation, 
iiL  561 ;  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest 
in,  xL  32;  government  of  Olympias  in, 
xii.  533  n.  3. 

EpistatiSy  iv.  185. 

EjpUadaSy  vL  453,  463  seq.,  470. 

EpitadeuM,  the  Ephor,  iL  547. 

^6dms,  introduction  of,  iv.  1 19. 

E^asat  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  24. 

Er<By  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii.  517. 

Erarimd^^  trial  and  imprisonment  of,  viiL 
244. 

Eratosthen4sy  viii.  338,  371,  401. 

Erechtheiortf  restoration  of,  vi.  30. 

Erechtheusy  L  262  seq.,  271,  278. 

Eresusy  Thrasyllus  at,  viiL  137. 

EretriOf  iii.  220  seq.,  228  seq. ;  assistance 
of,  to  the  Milesians,  iv.  391 ;  siege  and 
capture  of,  by  Datis,  iv.  447  seq. ;  fate  of 
captives  taken  by  Datis  at,  iv.  489  ;  naval 
d^eat  of  the  Athenians  near,  viiL  97  seq. ; 
Phokion  at,  xi.  474  seq. ;  Philippisinff  fac- 
tion at,  xi.  622 ;  liberation  of,  xi.  626. 

ErffoMis,  ix.  510  n.  2. 

Eiiophikts,  X.  508  seq. 

Erichthonms,  L  263,  269,  387. 

Eriphyl^y  i.  369  seq. 

Er6s,  i.  5 ;  and  Aphrodite,  function  of,  L  7. 

ErytheiOy  i.  339. 

Erjfthra,  iiL  252,  viL  512. 

Erj/Sy  defeat  of  Dionysius  at,  xL  62. 

Eryjrd  and  Learchus,  iv.  58. 

Eteokl^Syll7b,^64,ZS0. 

Eteonikus,  expulsion  of,  from  Thasos,  viiL 
172;  at  MitylSn^,  via.  231;'  escape  of, 
from  MitylenS  to  Chios,  viiL  237,  256 ;  at 
Chios,  viiL  287 ;  removal  of,  from  Chios  to 
Ephesus,  viiL  289 ;  in  iBgina,  ix.  516, 521. 

Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  iii.  419. 

Etruriay  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  xL  34. 

Evusphnus  and  Polychares,  iL  573. 

Eubwa,  iii.  220  seq. ;  resolution  of  Greeks 
to  oppose  Xerxes  at  the  strait  on  the 
north  of,  v.  98 ;  advance  of  the  Persian 
fleet  to,  V.  141 ;  revolt  and  reconquest  of, 
by  Perikles,  v.  472 ;  application  from,  to 
Agis»  vii.  502 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
411,  viii.  99;  Peloponnesian  fleet  sum- 
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moned  from,  hy  Mindarns,  viii.  149 ; 
bridge  joining  D<cotim  and,  tiii.  1^0,  159  ; 
reaoued  Irom  Thebe*  by  Athena,  b.c.  858, 
xi.  S06  wf . ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
350-349,  xi.  473  9tq, ;  intrigue  of  Philip 
IB,  xi.  473 ;  expedition  of  Phokion  to,  b.c. 
342,  xi.  475  teq, ;  hostilitiea  in,  B.C.  549- 
348,  xi.  481 ;  Philippizing  factions  in,  B,c. 
342,  xi.  621 ;  expNedition  of  Phokion  to, 
B.C.  341,  xi.  626. 

Babma  in  Sicify,  v.  290. 

BuMe  tcale,  u.  428,  436,  Ui.  230. 

Suboic  tynad,  xi.  626. 

Eubuiut,  xi.  387,  430,  508,  511,  546. 

Emdamidai,  x.  78,  88. 

Eu^merut*8  treatment  of  roythes,  i.  552. 

EuAMt,  i.  236. 

Euileideg,  archonship  of,  viii.  383, 422. 

BtUtl^M,  vi.  558,  560,  564  ««y. 

Eumaehut  xii.  592,  593. 

Emm^hu  cf  fiottporu9^  xii.  654  M17. 

Eumebu,  the  poet,  i.  164  ##7. 

Eumene$f  xii.  99 ;  and  lIepb«ttion,  xii.  331 ; 
and  Perdikkas,  xii.  431 ;  victory  of,  over 
Knterna  and  Neoptolemus,  xK.  452  M7. ; 
attempts  of,  to  uphold  Alexander's  dynasty 
in  Aaia,  xii.  459  teq, ;  and  AntigODua,  xii. 
455. 

Sumenidetf  ifisohylua's,  and  the  Areopagus, 
iii.  108  fi. 

Etimo^mf,  i.  275  »eq, 

Eimonnu,  ix.  519. 

Enpairida,  iii.  96  ae^. 

Bi^hafy,  ii.  573. 

Eiifh^mutf  speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  vti.  314. 

Et^thilftua  and  Mel^tus,  vU.  277. 

£^Ar«ii«,xL  292,621. 

Bt^kratei,  Cyras  the  Younger  at,  ix.  42 ;  die 
Ten  Thoasand  Greeks  at,  ix.  141 ;  Alex- 
ander  at,  xii.  204,  837. 

J^AroB,  X.  368  seq, 

Euryndestftmits  imputed  to,  i.  520  $€q, ;  story 
about  the  dramas  of,  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Sicily,  vii.  476 ;  number  of 
tragedies  by,  viii.  437  m. ;  iSscfaylus  and 
Sophoklea,  vbL  441  a«f. ;  and  Dekanmi- 
chos,  X.  68. 

EuHpidet,  financial  proposal  of,  ix.  528  b. 

Eur^nu,  bridge  across,  viii.  150, 159. 

Enr6pa,  I  299  ieg^  350. 

Bttretag,  crossed  by  Bpaminondas,  x.  298. 

Etuyahig,  Hamilkar's  attempt  on,  xii.  572. 

Binjbmth,  v.  68. 

£kyyMii{^,  V.  109,  167  ae^. 

Eurydiki,  widow  of  Amyntas,  x.  342,  343. 

Eurydike,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  xii.  449, 
450,  454. 

EwyieonfV,2S0. 

Emyloehui,  vi.  407,  408,  410,  411. 

Emymedorif  victories  of  the,  v.  41 7. 

Bmymidon  at  Korkyra,  vi.  372  teq.;  and 
Sophokles,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra  and 
Sicily,  vi.  424  aey.,  486  aeq. ;  at  Pylos,  vi. 
435  $eq,,  450 ;  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily, 
vii.  182, 186,  383;  petam  of,  from  SicUy 
to  Athens,  vii.  190. 


Burynom^  and  Zens,  oAkp^Bgof,  \.  I& 

EmypMemuM,  viik  241  b.,  249,  268,  272  Mfw 

Buiypylut,  i.  409. 

EwyHkem,  i.  127, 129, 130,  219. 

Burytot,  i.  190,  206. 

EmyHUt  v.  129. 

Ai#«a,  Ageailatta  at,  b.c.  370,  x.  288. 

Btdkydmmty  Plato'a,  vtii.  546  b. 

Emtkykrmi99  aad  Lasthmea,  xj.  4M,  499. 

£«ijrtBe,  Greek  aettleawBta  ob,  iii.  318; 
iv.  37,  ix.  164;  firat  sight  ef,  bytkefea 
Thousand  Greeka,  ix.  152;  iBdigCBOV 
tribea  on,  ix.  165  ;  the  Greeka  4>n,  atad  Ifee 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  1^  aeif. )  XeasphoB^ 
idea  of  founding  a  new  city  tm  the,  ix. 
179  aef. 

EtrndnS,  i.  377. 

EtfOffom,  ix.  506,  680,  x.  18  aay . 

P. 

FMmily  tie,  in  lef^endary  Greece,  ii.  112; 
rites  in  Greece,  iii.  77. 

Fatet,  i.  9 ;  and  Croesus,  iv.  264  Hq. 

Ferdoutif  Persian  epic  of,  I.  641. 

Fettivalt,  Grecian,  i.  70,  ii.  304,  iv.  72, 91  ca;., 
95  nq, ;  at  Athens,  viiL  444. 

Ficiiont  plausible,  i.  583 ;  ii.  70. 

Fictiiiout  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  i.  581. 

Ftnancial  changet,  Kleistheuean,  iv.  184. 

Five  Thousand,  the,  at  Athens,  viiL  49, 73  s^ 
83,  102  B.  2, 105  seq. 

Flaying  alive  by  Persians  and  Turks,  ir. 
396  b. 

Fleece,  Golden,  lc|^nd  0^  i.  169. 

Flule,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  iv.  111. 

Fortification  of  towns  in  early  Greece,  ii. 
145  9eq.\  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the 
Iliad,  a.  251. 

Four  Hundred,  the  oligarchy  of,  viiu  46  seq* 

Frenzy,  rdigious,  of  women,  L  39  eeq. 

Funeral  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slalii  war- 
riors, vi.  43 ;  orations,  besides  that  of  Peri- 
kl^,  vi.  193  B. ;  obsequies  <d  Hepha^tioB, 
xii.  339,  342. 

Funerals,  Solon's  regulations  aboat,  iiu  189. 


OadA,  iii.  365  seg. ;  voyage  from  Corinth  to, 
in  the  aeveath  aid  aixtk  eentiiriea  b^c^ 
iii  374. 

Gaa,  L  6,  9, 12. 

Gmsyku^  xi.  163. 

^OBiea,  Olympic,  L  137,  ii.  321  atfn  426 
seq.,  iv.  74  seq,\  Isthmian,  i.  170,  ii  411 
B.  2,  iv.  88 ;  the  fbnr  great  OfiedaB,  n. 
321,  iv.  90,  95  ae^;  Sokm'a  aewanb  to 
victors  at,  iii.  191 ;  Pythian,  iv.  79,66a0f. ; 
Nemean,  iv.  88. 

Omnori,  iii.  40 ;  at  Syivease,  v.  278. 

(Tai^iB^^,  i.  887« 

Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  v.  2M>  m  2l 

Gaugawula,b9iJ^f^:Ati^9§q.     ^ 

Gauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  -xii  <S5 ; 
invasion  of  Qi«eoehgr»xiL^e7v*  - 

Gtautf  capture  ai,  hf  AlqwiUtoy  xiiri9^«h 
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Gedrosia,  Alexander  in,  xii.  270,  317. 

Gokt  jii.  419;  and  Syracuse,  before  b.c. 
500,  Y.  276 ;  Kleauder  of,  t.  281  ;  Gelo, 
despot  of,  V.  288  teq.;  congress  of 
Sicilian  cities  at,  vii.  187;  and  Hannibal's 
capture  of  Selinus,  x.  564 ;  expeditions  of 
Bionysins  to,  x.  606,  608,  620  m^.  ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Imillcnn,  x.  620  »eq. ;  Timo- 
lean  and  the  fresh  colonisation  of,  xi. 
264 ;  AgaihoUcn  at,  xii.  551. 

Geht  V.  91»  281-S06. 

Geteidt  iii*  330. 

Ofkmiim  dynaaty,  fall  of,  v.  316;  citizens 

of  Syncnse,  v.  31 7  teq, 
Genealogiet,  Grecian,  i.  110  teg.,  600;  Ar- 

seian,  L  113 ;  mythical,  i.  260,  596  m?.  ; 

Egyptian,  i  600 ;  Clinton's  idndication  of, 

ii.  56  9eq. 
GeMoiogy,  Corinthian,  ef  Eum^ns,  i.  164 

9eq. ;  of  Orchom^os  i.  178  9eq, ;  Eleian,  i. 

188;  iEtolian,  i.  193;  Laconian,  i.  230; 

Mess^nian,  i.  235  ;  Arcadian,  i.  238. 
Ctnerali,  Kleisthenean,  iv.  182. 
GetUet,  Attic,  iii.  73  seg.i  iii.  88  aeq. ;  ana- 
logy between  those  of  Greece  and  other 

nations,  iii.  81  »eq. ;  Grecian,  patronymic 

names    of,   iii.   84 ;    difference   between 

Grecian  andKoman,  iii.  87 ;  non-members 

of,  under  Solon,  iii.  178. 
Geographical  knowledge,  Hesiodic  and  Ho. 

meric,  ii.  153 ;  views  of  Alexander,  xiL 

312  n.  I. 
(hographyf  fabulous,  i.  334  nq, ;  Homeric, 

iiu  276;  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
W  sand,  ix.  157  m?. 
Geological  features  of  Greece,  ii.  287. 
Geomorif  iii.  40,  96. 

GergiSf  iii.  267  ;  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  296. 
GergitJiee,  ill  267. 
German  progress  brought  about  by  violent 

external  influences,     i.    621 ;  mythes,  i. 

622. 
Gerontes,  ii.  90. 
Geromihr<B,  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 
GerySn,  L  10,  339. 
Gela,  Alexander's  defeat  of,  xii.  32. 
Giganles,  birth  of,  i.  7, 12  n. 
GilhUf  !▼•  348. 

Gi$iom,  X.  553y  &56  n.,  xi.  254. 
GlauhB,  xii.  309. 
GlauJkS,  L  161. 
GlauJkom,  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Republic, 

viii.&39. 
GUminu,  1.  306. 

^omtc,  Gseek  poets,  iv.  122  »eq. 
GnorniMf  whence  obtained  by  the  Greeks, 

tiu4«l. 
Goddeeeet,  and  Gods,  twelve  great,  i.  14. 
Gods,  Grecian^  howconoeived  by  the  Greeks, 

i.  4  $eq,t  469  9eq, ;  and  diemons,  i.  569  eeq,\ 

and  men,  L  OOL 
Golden  Fleecef  legend  ol^  i.  169. 
GMen  raee^  the,  i*  88. 
Gtmgghu,  the  Cofinthian,  vii*  363, 372. 
Gm^  |ca»  meinliig  o^  in  etriy  Gxeek 


writers,  ii.  88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  equivalents  of,  iii.  62  m.  2. 

Gordian  knott  Alexander  cuts  the,  xii.  140. 

Gordium,  Alexander's  march  from,  xiL  149r 

Gordiue,  legend  of,  iii.  294. 

Goryiae  of  Leontini,  vii.  174,  180,  viii.  507, 
526. 

Gorgontt  i*  124. 

Gorg6paa  at  i£gina,  ix.  518  eeq. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  82  m?.  ;  heroic,  ii.  102 ;  earliest 
changes  of,  in  Greece,  iii.  6  seq, ;  kin^y, 
iii.  10  seq.;  change  from  monarchical  to 
oligarchical  in  Greece,  iii.  21  teq. 

Govemmenitf  Gredani  weakness  of,  iv.  204. 

Graces,  the,  L  13. 

Graa,i,  10. 

GriBci,  ii.  359. 

Gracia  Magna,  iii.  534. 

GracO'Anatic  cities,  xii.  364. 

GraniJkus,  battle  of  the,  xii.  107  eeq, ;  Athe- 
nians captured  at  the,  xii.  141. 

Graphs  I*aranom$n,  v.  507  eeq, ;  abolition 
of,  n.c.  411,  viii.  48. 

Grecian  mythes,  L  71,  614  eeq, ;  genealogies^ 
i.  110  eeq, ;  mythology,  sources  of  our  in- 
formation on,  1.  146;  intellect,  expansive 
force  of,  i.  487 ;  progress  between  n.c 
700  and  500,  L  492  My. ;  antiquity,  L 
596, 597, 601 ;  genealogies,  i.  600 ;  towns- 
man,  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a,  i.  613 ; 
poetry,  matchless,  i.  620 ;  progress  self- 
operated,  i  620 ;  mythology,  how  it  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  n.c.  500,  L  626;  mythes, 
proper  treatment  of^  i.  651 8eq,\  compute^ 
tion  of  time,  ii.  155  h.  2 ;  festivals,  intel- 
lectual influence  of,  ii.  301 ;  history,  first 
and  second  periods  of,  ii.  362  eeq,,  iv.  70 ; 
opinion,  change  in,  on  the  decision  of  dis- 
putes by  champions,  ii.  607 ;  states,  grow- 
ing communion  of,  between  n.c.  600  and 
547,  ii.  621 ;  "fSaith,"  iii.  155 ;  settlements 
on  the  Euxine,  iii.  318 ;  marine  and  com- 
merce, growth  of,  iii.  457;  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy,  iii.  501  eeq, ;  world  about 
560  B.C.,  iii.  533 ;  history,  want  of  unity 
in,  iv.  68,  70 ;  games>  influence  of,  upon 
the  Greek  mind,  iv.  95  eeq, ;  art,  beginnings 
and  importance  of,  iv.  132  eeq, ;  architec- 
ture, iv.  134;  governments,  weakness  of, 
iv.  204 ;  world,  in  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
vL  66;  and  barbarian  military  feeing, 
contrast  between,  vL  608 ;  youth,  society 
and  conversation  of,  vii.  46  n. ;  states, 
complicated  relations  among,  b.c.  420,  viL 
70,  and  b.c.  366,  x.  400 ;  philosophy,  ne- 
gative side  of,  viii.  471 ;  dialectics,  their 
many-sided  handling  of  subjiwts,  viii.  622 
eeq,\  states,  embassies  from,  at  Pella,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  560  seq, ;  captives,  mutilated,  at 
Persepolis,  xii.  234;  history,  bearing  of 
Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns  on,  xii.  242 
eeq, ;  mercenaries  under  Dadus,  xii.  248, 
249,255,256;  envoys  vrith  Darius,  xii. 
256;  world,  state  of,  b.o.334,  xii.  370; 
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ttdles,  Alexander's  rescript  directing  the 
recall  of,  xii.  416  ieq, 
Greece^  legends  of,  originally  isolated,  after- 
■  wards  thrown  into  series,  i.  145 ;  legend* 
ary  and  historical,  state  of  society  and 
manners  in,  H.  82-159;  subterranean 
course  of  rivers  in,  ii.  292;  difficulty  of  land 
communication  in,  ii.  294;  accessibility  of, 
by  sea,  ii.  295 ;  islands  and  colonies  of,  ii. 
298;  difference  between  the  land-states 
and  sea-states  in,  ii.  300 ;  effects  of  the 
configuration  of,  ii.  301  »eq. ;  mineral  and 
other  productions  of,  ii.  305  teg, ;  climate 
of,  ii.  309 ;  difference  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  parts  of,  ii.  310 ;  ante- 
Hellenic  inhabitants  of,  ii.  350 ;  disconti- 
nuance of  kingship  in,  iii.  10;  anti-mo- 
narchical sentiment  of,  iii.  15*^7.,  iv.  236; 
the  voyage  from,  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  iii.  483; 
seven  wise  men  of,  iv.  126  seq. ;  first  ad- 
vance of,  towards  systematic  conjunction, 
iv.  234 ;  probable  consequences  of  a  Per- 
sitD  expedition  against,  before  that  against 
Scythia,  iv.  350  seq. ;  on  the  eve  of  Xer- 
xes's  invasion,  v.  77,  80 ;  first  sepsration 
of,  into  two  distinct  parties,  v.  350  9eq,, 
394 ;  proceedings  in  central,  between  b.c. 
470-464,  V.  424 ;  state  of  feeling  in,  be- 
•  tween  b.c.  445-431,  vi.  103 ;  bad  morality 
of  the  rich  and  great  in,  vi.  383 ;  atmo- 
spherical disturbances  in,  b.c.  427,  vi.  396; 
warlike  preparations  in,  during  the  winter 
of  B.C.  414-413,  vii.  394  ;  alteration  of 
feeling  in,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  viii.  353,  361,  376;  disgust  in, 
at  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viii.  357;  degra- 
dation of,  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x. 
8  8eq,i  13 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
on,  X.  250,  252,  263 ;  relations  of  Diony- 
sius  with,  B.C.  382-369,  xi.  60 ;  state  of, 
B.C.  360-^59,  xi.  279 ;  decline  of  citizen- 
soldiership  and  increase  of  mercenaries  in, 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  xi.  390  seq, ; 
effect  of  the  peace  and  alliance  between 
Philip  and  Athens  upon,  xi.  593 ;  move- 
ments and  intrigues  of  Philip  throughout, 
after  b.o.  846,  xi.  612  teq, ;  state  of,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  1,  12  teq. ; 
march  of  Alexander  into,  b.c.  336,  xii.  15; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.c.  336- 
335,  xii.  21  seqr^  terror  in,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xii.  58 ;  con- 
nexion of  Alexander  with,  history  of,  xii. 
67  9eq.j  242  aeq. ;  an  appendage  to  Mace- 
donia under  Alexander,  xii.  71 ;  military 
changes  in,  during  the  sixty  years  before 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  72  seq. ;  possi- 
bility of  emancipating,  during  Alexander's 
earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xii.  371 ;  hopes 
raised  in,  by  the  Persian  fleet  and  armies, 
B.C.  884-331,  xii.  372;  submission  of,  to 
Autlpater,  xii.  383 ;  effect  of  Alexander's 
death  on,  xii.  419;  confederacy  for  libe- 
rating, after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  419 
9eq. ;  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in,  xii.  504 ;  suc- 
cess of  Demetrius  Foliorketes  in,t  ftgftinst  > 


Kassander,  xiL  516;  under  Berndtiins  Po- 
Korketm  and  Antigonns  Goaatas,  xiL  526; 
invasion  of,  by  the  Gaols,  xii.  527;  of 
PolybiuB,  xii.  528. 
Oreeee,  Proper^  geography  of,  ii.  281  $tq» 
Greek  forces  agamst  Troy,  i.  393  My.;  lin- 
guage  and  the  mythea,  i.  474 ;  tra^Ktion, 
matter  of,  uncertified,  i.  580;  langusge, 
various  dialects  of,  ii.  318 ;  alphabet,  ori- 
gin of,  iii.  459  ft. ;  Latin  and  Obcbb  Isd- 
fuages,  iii  473;  settlements,  eaat  of  the 
trymdn  in  Thrace»  iv.  38 ;  tettiements  on 
the  Euxine  south  of  the  Danube,  iv.  37; 
settlements  in  Libya,  and  the  notnadi,  ir. 
50 ;  cities,  local  festival  in,  iv.  72, 91 «;.; 
lyric  poetry,  iv.  99, 125 ;  poettr  aboot  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b-c^  iv.  101; 
music,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c.,  iv.  102;  poetry,  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104 ;  hexameter,  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  108;  chorus,  iv.  112, 
119;  dancing,  iv.  114;  mind,  positive 
tendencies  of,  in  the  thne  of  Herodotus,  iv. 
141  n. ;  philosophy,  in  the  sixth  centmy 
B.c.,iv.513«e;. ;  fleet  at  Artfmimnm,  v.  109 
seq.j  114  se^. ;  fleet  at  Salamis,T.152 ;  fleet 
at  Myka]e,v.  259^9.;  fleet  aft^  the  battle 
of  MykalS,  v.  270  teq. ;  fleet,  expediti0n 
of,  against  Asia,  b.c.  478,  v.  843;  generals 
and  captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian,  ix.  93 
9eq, ;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexander  to  the, 
xii.  95. 
Greeks,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  418  Mf.; 
their  love  of  antiquities,  i.  470;  their 
distaste  for  a  real  Idstor)-  of  €be  fasL,  L 
481 ;  Homeric,  ii.  131, 157 ;  in  Asa  Mtsor, 
ii.  313,  iii.  290 ;  extra-PdoponnesiaD  north 
of  Attica  in  the  first  two  centuries,  iL  366 
seq,;  advance  of,  in  government  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.a,  iiL27; 
musical  modes  of,  iii.  288 ;  and  PhcsiciaBS 
in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  iii.  372 ;  contrasted 
with  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Pbeiddans, 
iii.  407;  influence  of  Phenietans,  Assyrians, 
and  Egyptians  on,  iii.  458  asf.;  and  C^- 
thaginians,  first  known  coUisSra  between, 
iii.  465 ;  Sicilian  and  Italian,  uoncUiy 
and  statical  scale  of,  iii.  494;  in  Sicily, 
prosperity  of,  between  b.c  785  ft  4S5,  iii. 
491  seq, ;  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  Fnper, 
difference  between,  iii.  498;  Ita)iaB»  be- 
tween B.C.  700-500,  iii.  525,  527,  533 ; 
their  talent  for  command  over  barbarians, 
iv.  22 ;  first  voyage  of,  to  Libya,  iv.  S9 ; 
and  Libyans  at  Kyrene,  iv.  53 ;  pditicd 
isolation  of,  iv.  66 ;  tendencies  to  poBtkal 
union  among,  after  b.o.  560,  iv.  69;  growtk 
of  union  among,  between  b.c.  776-560, 
iv.  71 ;  rise  of  philoeopby  and  di^tecUcs 
among,  iv.  129 ;  writing  among,  iv.  180; 
Asiatic,  after  Gyms's  conquest  of  Lydia, 
iv.  267 ;  Asiatic,  api^icetion  of,  to  S|«ita, 
546  B.C.,  iv.  268 ;  and  Darius,  before  llie 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  426;  etninttt, 
liable  to  be  corrupted  by  suoccm,  bf.  508 
Hq.y  and  ForsiMs,  reMjgSwtt  ftiuuiiftfoa 
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of  history  common  to,  t.  13;  northern, 
and  Xerxes,  v.  87,  95;  confederate,  en- 
gagement of,  against  snch  as  joined  Xer- 
xes, Y.  97  ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pyls  on,  V.  144  9€g\  and  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  164  ieg.i  Medising,  and  Mar- 
donius,  Y.  201;  Medising,  at  Platea,  v. 
220;  at  Platea,  y.  224  teg,;  at  Mykale, 
V.  259  seg,;  Asiatic,  first  step  to  the 
ascendency  of  Athens  over,  v.  269 ;  Sici- 
liaoi  early  governments  of,  v.  278 ;  Sici- 
lian, progress  of,  between  the  battle  of 
Salamis  and  Alexander,  v.  327;  allied, 
oppose  the  fortification  of  Athens,  v.  329 
seg,t  335 ;  allied,  transfer  the  headship 
from  SparU  to  Athens,  b.c.  477,  v.  348 
seg,  i  allied,  Aristeides'  assessment  of,  v. 
359;  allied,  under  Athens,  substitute 
money-payment  for  personal  service,  v. 
405  teg, ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily  upon,  viL  500 ;  and  Tissaphemes, 
Alkibiades  acts  as  interpreter  between, 
viiL  6  teg. ;  Asiatic,  surrender  of,  by  Sparta 
to  Persia,  ix.  284  ;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  ix.  284;  Asiatic,  and  Tissa- 
phemes, ix.  286 ;  the  Ten  Thousand,  their 
position  and  circumstances,  ix.  15 ;  Ten 
Thousand  at  Kuuaxa,  ix.  56  teg.i  Ten 
Thousand,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix. 
64  teg, ;  Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of,  ix.  75- 
163,  247  eeg.i  Ten  Thousand,  after  their 
return  to  Trapezus,  ix.  164-246 ;  Asiatic, 
their  application  to  Sparta  for  aid  against 
Tissaphemes,  ix.  287;  in  the  service  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  xii.  99;  nnpropitious 
circumstances  for,  in  the  Lamian  war,  xii. 
451 ;  Italian,  pressed  upon  by  enemies  from 
the  interior,  xii.  532. 

Chyllut,  death  of,  x.  460. 

Chkidtf  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  465;  German 
and  early  English,  iii.  82  n. ;  compared 
with  ancient  political  associations,  viii. 
22  n. 

Gyg^f  i.  6,  iii.  299  teg, 

C^l^ifput,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse,  vii. 
330,  357  teg.,  371  teg.,  398  teg.,  435, 
444  teg. 

Oylon,  father  of  Kleobule,.  the  mother  of 
Demosthenes,  xi.  369  n.  2. 

Gymnetii,  iii  48. 

Cyndit,  distribution  of,  into  channels  by 
Cyrus,  iv.  286. 

H. 

Hodit,  L  8  seg^  9,  13. 
HamSn  and  Antiffone,  L  376. 
Jialiariut,  Lysander  at,  ix.  409. 
HaUkamatmitt  ii.  42,  iii.  275;  capture  of,  by 

Alexander,  xii.  127  teg. 
Hakmnesut,  dispute  between  Philip  and  the 
.  Athenians  about,  xi.  618  teg. 
JJe^t,  the,  iiL  280. 
UamiUcar,  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Himera,  v. 

298  4^. 
Hgmiikar,  coUuaion  of,  with  Agathokles,  xii. 


541 ;  superseded  in  Sidly  by  another  ge« 
neral  of  the  same  name,  xii.  545. 

Hamilkar,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  xii.  551 
teg. ;  attempt  of,  upon  Syracuse,  xii.  570 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xii.  572. 

Hannibal,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  x.  555- 
573,  583«f9. 

HarmOf  silly  fabrication  of,  xi.  223. 

Harmodiut  and  Aristogeitdn,  iv.  149  teg, 

Harmottt,  Spartan,  ix.  261  seg,,  272,  277. 

Harpagut,  iv.  273,  280. 

Harpahu,  xii.  323,  397  teg. 

Harpietf  the,  L  1, 321. 

H^6ef  i.  13. 

Heeidr,  i,  389,  403. 

Hegenumy,  Athenian,  v.  395  teg. 

Begetipputf  xi.  617. 

Hegetittratut,  iv.  159,  v.  259,  xii.  121,  123. 

Hekabi,  i.  389. 

Hekataut  on  Gery6n,  i.  339 ;  on  the  Argo- 
nauts, i.  344;  and  the  mythes,  L  525; 
and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iv.  383,  399. 

Uekatompyhu,  Alexander  at,  xii.  254. 

Hekatoncheiret,  the,  i.  6,  7. 

Heiaionymut  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  176  M^. 

Helen,  i.  225,  231, 232  ;  neckUce  of,  L  383 ; 
and  Paris,  i.  391 ;  and  Achilles,  i.  399 ; 
various  legends  of,  i.  414  teg, 

Helenut  and  Andromache,  i.  414. 

Heli€Ba,  iii.  173  n.,  iv.  183, 188  teg, 

HeUatlt,  iv.  189. 

HeUki,  destmction  of,  z.  212. 

HeUot,  L  8,  466. 

Helirut,  viii.  181. 

HeUaniktu,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  525 ; 
contrasted  with  Saxo  Grammaticus  and 
Snorro  Sturleson,  L  627. 

HtUat,  division  of,  L  138 ;  proper,  ii.  282 ; 
mountain  systems  of,  iL  282  seg. ;  islands 
and  colonies  of,  ii.  298 ;  most  ancient,  ii. 
358;  first  historical  manifestation  of,  as 
an  aggregate  body,  iv,  430* 

Helle  aad  Pluryxus,  i.  169. 

Hellen  and  his  sons,  i.  136  teg. 

He^Mt,  i.  136,  iL  315  teg.,  341  seg, 

Hellenic  religion  and  customs  in  the  Trdad, 
i.  456 ;  cities,  iL  344. 

HeUenion  at  Naukratis,  iii.  449. 

HeUenitm,  definition  of,  xii.  363. 

HellenoiamiiB,  v.  359,  vuL  423. 

Helletpontf  bridges  of  Xerxes  over,  v.  19  teg., 
24  n.  2  {  crossed  by  Xerxes,  v.  42 ;  re- 
treating march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  193  teg. ; 
Grecian  fleet  at,  b.c.  479,  v.  270 ;  Strom- 
bichides  at,  v iiL  127 ;  Peloponnesian  rein- 
forcement to,  b.c.  411,  viii.  130;  Mindarus 
and  Thrasyllus  at,  viiL  138,  146,  157; 
Athenians  and  Pelojponnesians  at,  after 
the  battle  of  Kynossema,  viiL  157 ;  Thra- 
syllus and  Alkibiades  at,  viiL  176;  Thra- 
sybulus  at,  ix.  509 ;  Iphikrates  at,  ix.  513 
teg. ;  Antalkidas  at,  ix.  533 ;  Epaminondas 
at,  X.  413,  419;  Tunotheus  at,  x.  413, 
419,  507 ;  Autokl^s  at,  x.  511  teg.;  opera- 
tions of  the  Athenians  at,  b«o.  357,  xL 
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3U;  diApvtM  betweeB  Atheiit  and  Philip 
abo«t»  yL  623;  iroprodence  of  the  Per- 
aimnt  in  letting  Alexaader  cross  the,  xiL 
104. 

JIel6rU,  oMicoesaftti  expeditkm  of»  xi.  6,  9» 
20. 

H9hi$f  ii.  50S  M9. ;  PansaniM  and,  t.  366 ; 
reyolt  of,  t.  428  teq, ;  at  I^6in6,  capitula- 
tion of,  T.  452 ;  assassination  of,  vi.  600 
geq.i  Bisaaidean,  vii.  29;  brought  back  to 
Pylw,Tii.95;  and  the  invasioQ  of  Laoooia 
by  Epaminondaa,  x.  300;  estabUsbMent 
of,  with  the  licsaenians,  x.  313  Mf. 

Hehu  eonquered  by  Alkaaen^  ii.  565. 

H^phmtUm,  xii.  331,  332,  339,  341,  342. 

Hnhmtot,  L  13,  79. 

//A-ttOM  near  Myk^MC,  L  226. 

Htraon  TVicAoff,  siege  of,  by  PhiJip,  xi.  426. 

HA^ikim  PmOiea,  L  330,  xii.  622  aaj. ;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  199. 

UiraUeia  m  Italy,  iiL  515,  Ti.  20, 

HirttkieiM  m  SicOg,  t*  280 ;  Dion  at,  xi.  123, 
125  Mf. 

HhrMeim  Traekmea,  vL  397  Mf^  vii.  82,  ix. 
396,  420,  xi.  125  ieq. 

Hirmkleid  kings  of  Corinth,  ii.  411. 

HSrdUeidet  the  Syra4!uttm,  exUe  of,  xi.  119 ; 
Tictory  of,  over  Philistus,  xL  139;  and 
Dion,  xi.  141, 142, 146, 153, 157  Mf.,  170; 
victory  of,  over  Nypsius,  xi.  149;  death 
of,xi.]71. 

JUrakkideSy  goTernor  of  the  Pontk  Ueni- 
kleia,  xiL  635,  636. 

HhtMeidt,  L  129,  ISO,  iL  1  ««?*;  Lydian 
dynasty  of,  iii.  298. 

HiraJtlis,  1 127  9eq, ;  attack  of,  on  Pylos,  i. 
152;  and  Alk^stis,  i.  156;  oyerthrows 
Orchomenos,  i.  176 ;  death  of,  L  206 ;  and 
Hylas,  i.  320;  and  Laoined6n,  i.  388; 
Tynan,  temple  of,  iii.  363. 

HSrailis,  son  of  Alexander,  xii.  502. 

HM,  i.  8,  9,  13,  78 ;  and  Myk^nm,  i.  226 ; 
temple  o^  near  Argos,  burnt,  tL  616; 
Lakinian,  robe  of,  xi.  31. 

Her^fpidat,  ix.  382,  436,  454. 

HemuBt  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  viL  227 
Mf .,  267  9eq, 

Hermeioi  of  Atamens,  xi  610. 

Hermes,  i.  13,  80  $eq. 

HermUmS,  I  223. 

Hermokrath,  at  the  congress  at  Gela,  viL 
187;  and  the  Athenian  armament,  viL 
249 ;  recommendations  of,  after  the  battle 
near  Olympieion,  vii.  309 ;  speech  of,  at 
Kamarina,  vii.  312 ;  urges  the  Syracusans 
to  attack  the  Athenians  at  sea,  viL  399 ; 
postpones  the  Athenians'  retreat  from  Sy- 
racuse,  viL  455;  and  Tissapbemcs,  vii. 
536 ;  viii.  133 ;  in  the  iEgean,  x.  530  seq, ; 
banishment  of,  x.  534  eeq. ;  his  return  to 
Sicily,  and  death,  x.  574  eeq, 

Hermokratean  party,  x.  598  ;  exiles,  x.  606. 

Hermokau,  xii.  298. 

Hennoiybu  and  Kalasiries,  iii.  422. 

Herodoiue,  on  Minds,  i.  311 ,  313 ;  on  Helen 
and  the  Trojans,  i  417;  treatment  U 


mythea  by,  i.  527  #09.9  bia  ^nt^  of  l«y- 
kurgus,  ii.  462;  his  story  of  Solofi  and 
Croesus,  m.  201  aef ;  eftironolAgical  ate- 
takes  of,  iiL 208  «.,  269  it.|  chMmrfOgical 
discrepancies  of,  Mspeetiag  Kyaxar6%  iiL 
314  n.  2;  Us  descriptiMi  «f  Seythia,  m. 
320  eeq. ;  his  account  of  Bal»ylo«,  iiL  380 
teq.,  399  fi.;  diatinoflon  between  wha* hi 
professes  to  have  seen  and  heard,  iiL  413t 
on  the  effects  of  despotism  aad  democracy 
opon  the  Athenians,  iv.  238;  and  Ki^sii^ 
on  Cyrus,  iv.  249  ;  chronology  cf  his  life 
and  authorship,  iv.  306  ».,  v.  67  ■•;  hil 
narrative  of  Darius's  march  IntoScythim 
iv.  357  eeq> ;  does  not  UMntion  Fyt^isas 
in  connexion  with  the  wear  betwesB  8yw 
bans  and  Kroton,  iv.  561 ;  historioii  aiaa^ 
ner  and  conception  of,  v.  7,  U  «.  2 ;  bts 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Xerxes's  ariq^ 
V.  48  teq.i  donbts  abonC  the  motires 
ascribed  to  Xerxes  at  ThenoDpylB  by,  «• 
1 19 ;  a  proof  of  the  acenmcy  of,  ^  122  a.; 
on  the  movements  of  the  Peniaa  ikrt 
before  the  battle  of  Salamia,  v.  175  iw. 

Heroee  appear  with  gods  and  men  onmyAea^ 
L  87 ;  Greek,  at  Aulis,  L  393  seq^  469; 
Greek,  analogy  of  Alexander  to,  xiL  95. 

Htroh  race,  i.  89 ;  leraids,  L  568. 

Heeiod,  theogony  c^,  i.  4-22,  27,  194; 
family  aflairs  of,  i.  98;  lapetida  ia,  L 
101 ;  complaints  of,  against  Idngs,  iL  160 ; 
dark  picture  of  Greece  by,  iL  \&. 

Heehdie  mythes  traceable  to  Krete  and  Del- 
phi,  L  21;  "Worira  and  Days,"  L  88 
aeq. ;  phUoaophy.  L  495 ;  Greeks,  iL  153 
eeq. ;  epic,  iL  160. 

Hetimg,  i.  388,  389. 

Heaperidee,  dragon  of,  L  10. 

Heeperidet,  town  of,  iv.  44  «.  2, 57. 

Heeiia,  i.  8,  9,  80. 

Heetima  on  lUum,  L  444. 

HeUtrm,  vi.  136. 

HeUmee  at  Athens,  vi.  392,  viii.  21. 

Hexameter,  the  ancient,  L  100 ;  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  106. 

Hiena,  ix.  518* 

Hiero  qfSfrwuM,  v.  306  mq, 

HtettmnSmin,  iL  828. 

HUetae,  xL  181 ;  and  ihe  Sycaonsans,  xL 
189 ;  message  of,  to  Corinth  and  to  Tiito- 
Icon,  xL  202,  203 ;  defeat  of,  at  Adimiiai, 
xL  209;  and  Magon,  xi  220  f«f .,  224; 
flight  o^  from  Syraenae  to  Leoatiai,  xL 
227;  capitulatioii  of,  with  Timolcon, 
xL  241;  invites  the  Carthaginiaas  to 
invade  Sicily,  xL  241 ;  defeat,  surrender, 
and  death  of,  xL  256,  257. 

Himera,  in.  491 ;  battle  of,  v.  298  eeq,\ 
treatment  of;  by  Thero,  v«  307 ;  esptine 
of,  by  Hannibal,  x.  566  tsf.;  defeat  of 
Agathokles  at  the,  xii.  551  eeq^ 

Hindooi,  rivers  personified  by,  L  463  n»  2; 
their  belief  with  regard  to  the  small  pox, 
i.  485  n, ;  belief  of,  in  fabulous  stories,  L 
577  n.;  expenaivencas  of  auKriasQ <Aio^g, 
iiL  18911.2;  aentineato^vlthngiidto 
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Ihe  diseontiiiiiance  of  sacriflces,  xU.  57 
n.2. 

Himio0  Xomh,  Alexftader  at,  xH.  271 ;  Alex- 
ander reduoea  the  country  between  the 
Ijuhia  and,  ni.  303  »eq, 

Hindoitany  hoarding  in,  xil.  237  n.  3. 

m^tpmrokm,  ii.  2(N>  n.,  iv.  149  teq, 

Hipp^rhm,  eon  of  Dionythis,  zi.  183. 

H^ppeU,  Sokmian,  iii.  159. 

B^ppioi  of  Blk,  YiU.  524  uq. 

U^pioi  iJU  PtimtnUidy  it.  149  ttq,,  159 
Mf^  379,481  ft.  3. 

H^ltpOy  iv.  519. 

H9i)oAmekh  i.  217. 

ffhfpttthmuif  vL  28. 

H^fp^UeUUky  m.  53. 

Hippokrtrt^  thephyrioiant  i.  500 ;  viii.  586  n. 

H^^fOkrmtiB  qf  GeUt,  t.  285  wq. 

H^lpokratSt,  the  Athmdm  general^  vi.  504 
9eq^  516,  518  teq,,  533. 

i/;r9NmtXi.259. 

J%9iMiihtt,  iii.  139. 

B^mmamj  capture  o^  xL  23 ;  re-eetablish- 
ment  of,  zi.  59, 

HippomMat,  yiL  115, 121. 

Hktiaut  and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
iv.  367  ;  and  Myrkinos,  iv.  369,  373 ;  de. 
tention  of,  at  Susa,  iv.  373;  and  the 
Ionic  revolt,  iv.  383,  400  m^.,  416. 

Hk$0rian$,  treatment  of  mythet  by,  L  527 
9€q. 

Hisiorieal  proof,  positive  evidence  indispen- 
sable to,  i.  576;  sense  of  modem  times 
not  to  be  applied  to  an  nnreoording  age, 
I.  579 ;  evidence,  the  standard  of,  raised 
with  regard  to  England,  but  not  with  re- 
gard to  Greece,  i.  648;  and  legendary 
Greece  compared,  ii.  82  teq, 

Hiitoricinng  innovations  in  the  tale  of  Troy, 
i.  435;  of  ancient  mytlies,  L  552  »eq.; 
applicable  to  all  mythes  or  none,  i  592. 

History,  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks,  f. 
481 ;  of  England,  how  conceived  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  i.  644  seq, ;  and 
legend,  Grecian,  blank  between,  ii.  43  aeq,; 
Grecian,  first  period  of,  from  b.c.  776  to 
560,  iL  362,  365  ;  Grecian,  second  period 
of,  from  B.C.  560  to  300,  il  362  seq.; 
religious  conception  of,  common  to  Greeks 
and  Persians,  v.  13. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  mythok>gy  of,  i.  16; 
personality  and  poems  of,  ii.  1 72  teq. 

Homeric  Zeus,  i.  17;  hymns,  i.  45,  50  teq,, 
61,  80,  82,  iii.  225  eeq,;  legend  of  the 
birth  of  H§rakl^,  i.  127  eeq, ;  Pelops,  i. 
214 ;  gods,  types  of,  i.  471 ;  age,  mythical 
faith  of,  L  483 1  philosophy,  i.  495 ;  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitantB  of  Peloponnesus, 
il.  17;  Boold  and  Agora,  ii.  90  t^. ; 
Greeks,  social  condition  of,  ii.  131 1^.,142 ; 
Greeks,  unitf,  idea  of,  partially  revived,  ii. 
218  ieq.\  epooh,  right  conception  of,  ii. 
235 ;  mode  of  fighttng,  ii.  622 ;  geogra^y, 
iti.276. 

thm^ridi,  the  poetical  gens  of,  ii.  177. 

^omk(a^r  purificatkni  for,  i.  33,  34;  mode 


of  dealing  with,  in  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  125  $eq,;  tribunals  for,  at 
Athens,  iii.  103;  Drake's  laws  of,  re- 
tained  by  Solon,  iii.  180;  trial  for,  and 
the  senate  of,  Areopagus,  v.  498  n. 

Homoioi,  Spartan,  ii.  489,  562. 

HopUttt,  iii.  69. 

H6nB,  the,  i.  13. 

/rbrio9,i.  9, 11. 

Horwj  the  wooden*  of  Troy,  i.  410,  418. 

HonemeH  at  Athens,  after  the  restoration  of 
tiie  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii.  417. 

HotpitaUty  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  109. 

Human  sacrifices  in  Greece,  i.  172  »eq, 

HyakintMa  and  the  Laoedsemonians,  v.  208. 

Hyakinthut,  i.  230. 

HybUtan  Megara,  iii.  488. 

HydamSkf  v.  122. 

Hydaqtet,  Alexander  at  the,  xH.  306  eeq, ; 
Alexander  sails  down  the,  xii.  314. 

Hydra,  the  Lemsean,  i.  10. 

Hydra,  sailors  of,  v.  70  n  2. 

Hvkkara,  capture  of,  vii.  295. 

Hyloi  and  IldraklSs,  i  320. 

HylieU,  u.  486. 

i^ilM,i.  130,  244. 

Hyrnns,  Homeric,  L  45,  50  teq.,  61,  80,  82, 
iii.  225  eeq, ;  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods, 
i.  70. 

Hypaspista,  xii.  82. 

Hyperbohu,  iv.  202,  vii.  145  eeq,,  viii.  37. 

HypeHdei,  xi.  703,  xii.  401  n.  1,  411  ti.  1, 
439,  440. 

Hyperion,  i.  6,  8. 

HypermenA,  x.  198. 

HypermnSitra,  i.  120. 

Hypkash,  Alexander  at,  xii.  311. 

Hypomekma,  Spartan,  ii.  489, 562. 

Hyrhma,  Alexander  in,  xii.  255. 

I. 

laimenot  and  Askalaphos,  i.  1 78. 

lapetide  in  Hesiod,  i.  101. 

lapeton,  i.  6,  8. 

Ieqtygian$,  iii.  523. 

latuB,  capture  of,  vii.  534. 

Iberia  in  Spain,  iiL  374. 

Iberiane  and  Dionysius,  x.  713. 

Ida  in  Asia,  iii.  263,  265. 

Ida  in  Crete,  2Seus  at,  i.  8. 

Idanthyrtue,  iv.  360. 

Idae,  i.  233,  236. 

Idomenf,  Demosthenes  at,  vi.  415  $eq. 

Idrieue,  xi.  605. 

Ikarue,  i.  307. 

Hiad  and  the  Trojan  war,  i.  403 ;  and  Odys- 
sey, date,  structure,  and  authorship  of,  ii, 
171-279. 

mum,  i.  388,  436  eeq. 

lUyria,  Dionysins's  schemes  of  conquest  in, 
xi.83. 

lUyriane,  different  tribes  of,  iv.  1  eeq. ;  re- 
treat of  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas  befbre,  vi. 
606  tea. ;  victory  of  Philip  over,  xi.  302 
seq* ;  aefett  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  36  m^^. 
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Iku,  L  S87, 388. 

Imbrm,  W.  38,  374  $iq, 

IwuUtn  mnd  Humibal,  iiiTiaioii  of  Sicily  by* 
X.  583  aeg,  \  at  Agrigentum,  x.  589  teq, ; 
at  Gela,  x.  620  ttg,;  and  Dionynas,  x. 
631  9eg, ;  at  MotyS,  x.  677,  683;  capture 
of  MesB^nd  by,  x.  685  $eq.  i  and  the  Cam- 
panians  of  iEtna,  x.  693 ;  before  Syraome, 
X.  695  »eq.;  flight  of,  from  Syracuae,  x. 
712;  miserable  end  of,  x.  714. 

Jnaeku»,i.  113. 

Indutt  Alexander  at,  xii.  303  My.,  314  $§q, ; 
voyage  of  Nearchut  firom  the  mouth  of,  to 
that  of  the  Tinis,  xii.  317,  318. 

Indmiry,  manauctaring,  at  Athens,  iii.  182 
$eg. 

Ji^antry  and  oligarchy,  iii  42. 

/fiion^f  and  maritime  cities  oontrasted,  ii.  S99. 

Jn6, 1  169  Mv. 

Intcr^tioHi,  u.  56. 

Interett  on  loans,  iii.  145  sey.,  217. 

Interpreter$t  Egyptian,  iii.  437. 

/o,  legend  of,  i  115  tag. 

Idn,  I  272,  280. 

Idniai  emigrants  to,  ii.  33  seg. ;  conquest  of, 
by  Harpaffos,  iv.  273 ;  Mardonins's  depo- 
sition oif  despots  in,  iv.  422;  expedition  of 
Astyochus  to,  viL  525;  expedition  of 
Thrasyllus  to,  vilL  174. 

lomoHj  the  name  a  reproach,  iii.  228. 

lonkmtf  it  16, 17 ;  and  Dahus's  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  iv.  ^Z$eg,\  abandonment 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  iy.  392 ;  at  Ladd,  iv. 
405  9€q. ;  at  Mykald,  v.  260  ieq.,  266 ; 
after  the  batUe  of  Mykald,  v.  268. 

lomc  emigration,  iL  28,  33  $eq,,  iii.  232; 
tribes  in  Attica,  iii.  68,  71  teq, ;  cities  in 
Asia,  iii.  232  sey.,  349 ;  and  Italic  Greeks, 
iii.  533;  revolt,  iv.  383  m^.,  413  n.  2; 
philosophers,  iv.  5 1 4 ;  Sicilians  and  Athens, 
vii.  180 ;  alphabet  and  the  Athenian  laws, 
viii.  421. 

Ipkigeneiaf  i.  398. 

JpMkhi,  L  150. 

Jphiiratet,  destruction  of  a  Laoedsemonian 
mora  by,  ix.  455  n.  2,  474  n.,  482  ieq, ; 
military  improvenents  and  successes  of» 
ix.  467  teg.f  490 ;  defeat  of  Anaxibius  by, 
ix.  513  seg, ;  proceedings  of,  between  b.o. 
387-378,  X.  143  9tg,\  and  Kotys,  x.  144, 
410,  508,  514  ;  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra, 
X.  202 M^., 209 ft.;  and  Timotheu»,  x.202, 
409,  xi.  Zl6aeg,;  expedition  of ,  to  aid 
Sparta  against  Thebes,  x.  324  m;.;  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  x.  342  9§g.,  409 ; 
in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316 ;  and  Chares,  xi. 
316  M^. 

Iphikratet  the  Yomger,  xii.  174. 

Iptu8i  battle  of,  xii.  522. 

Iran^  territory  of,  iv.  252. 

Irata,  iv.  43. 

/rw,  L  10. 

Iron  race,  the,  i.  90. 

laagorat,  iv.  170,  220  wg. 

I§ckaaorai,  vi  614* 

l9choku$,x,297. 


Itekyi^  L  246. 

Itidat,  X.  456. 

Islands  in  the  £gean,  iL  313. 

Itmemoi. in  the  north  of  Boeotia,  ix.420; 
and  Leontiades,  x.  80 ;  trial  and  exeeotion 
of,  X.  86. 

ItmenUa  and  Pdopidas,  x.  380  tey.,  387, 391. 

Itokratht  his  treatment  of  myduM*  i.  547 
».  4 ;  on  the  origin  of  Perk^,  ii  495  % 
panegyrical  oration  of,  x.  59,  105;  ^ 
Plataic  oration  of,  x.  220 ;  the  Ardudasias 
of,  X.  313  n.,  314  n.  1,  399  ».;  his  ktter 
to  Philip,  xi.  394,  603. 

InSdonet,  iii.  330. 

Isnu,  Alexander  at,  before  the  betOe,  xiu 
155 ;  Darius  at,  before  the  battle,  xii.  158; 
battle  of,  xii  159  Mg, ;  inaction  of  Darius 
after  the  battle  of,  xii  206 ;  and  ils  neighs 
bourfaood,  as  connected  with  the  batde, 
xii.  665  Meg. 

litkmian  gamee,  i  170,  ii.  323,  iv.  88  9tg,\ 
Eleians  excluded  from,  il91,  ii411a.2, 
B.C.  412,  vii  507 ;  and  Agesilaos,  ix.  A77* 

I8t6nf,  Korkyrean  fugitives  at,  vi  37C,  424, 
486  M^. 

lUHa,  iii.  468. 

ItaUm  Greeks,  iii.  494,  525,  527  fcf.,  ix. 
llsey.,  187,  xii  532. 

liaHant,  iii.  503. 

liaijf  and  Sietfy^  early  languages  and  histoiy 
of,  iii.  474  n. 

Uaijft  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  iii  483; 
Grecian  colonies  in,  iii.  476,  482,  501  tegji 
decline  of  Greek  power  in,  after  the  Mof 
Sybaris,  iv.  558 ;  Southon,  tflfisirs  o^  bjc 
382-369,  xi.  59. 

IMna,  u.  574,  575,  v.  429, 

Jaeoti,  i  157  oeg^y  317  eeg. 

Jaeon  ofPherm,  x.  187  eeg..  199  is.,  206, 257 

eeg,,  265  seg, 
JaxarteOf  Alexander  at  the,  xti.  276  seg. 
Joeasta,  i  361  seg* 
Jwrkmy  iii  330. 
Jmy^trial^  ehavac^eristica  of,   exhibited  in 

the  Athenian  dikasteries,  v.  521  seq. 


Kabakt,  victory  of  Dionysiut  at,  xi  57. 

Ka6eirichus,z.  117. 

Kadmeia  at  Thebes,  seizure  of,  bv  Phcebidis, 

x.  79  seg.;  surrender  of,  by  mt  Laeadn- 

raoniaas,  x.  121  seg. 
KadmuSf  i  350  seg. 
Kaiais  and  ZSt^s,  i  273. 
Kaktsiries  and  Hermotybii,  Slf.  422. 
Kaiauria,  i  76 ;  Amphiktyony  at,  i  1^ ; 

the  Athenian  allied  armament  at,  x.  200 ; 

death  of  Demosthenes  at,  xii  440  teg. 
Kalekas,  wanderings  and  dmh  oi,  i  423. 
Kal^Jkiif  foundation  of,  vii.  170. 
KalUaSt  treaty  of,  v.  455  seo. 
Kallias,  son  qf  KaUiades,  vi.  97, 100. 
KaUias  at  the  oongreM  al  Sparta,  b.c,  371f 

X.  223. 
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KaUuu  of  ChaUns,  zL  476  weg.,  6^6. 

KaJMbhUt  the  Lacedtemoman,  viii.  329,  ix. 
261. 

KalUbma  of  Tegea,  x.  285. 

KalUAlUst  in  Plato,  viii.  526  seq. 

KalUkratidas,  viii.  218  ieq.^  359. 

KaUimackat,  the  polemarcb,  iv.  464, 474. 

KaOintis,  iv.  104,  110. 

KalRpida,  UL  323. 

KaUippus^  XL  173  seq,,  xi.  181  eeq. 

KaUirrhoc,  L  10,  383. 

KallistAen(%  the  Jdttorian^  i.  551. 

KaUisihenes,  the  general,  failure  and  con- 
demnation of,  X.  510,  xi.  585. 

KaUUthenee  qf  Olynthue,  xlL  288,  291  eeq., 
300  eeq, 

Kallietd,  i.  241. 

KaUistratue,  x.  149,  221  $eq,,  232,  395,  xL 
372.       , 

KaUueenus,  viii.  265  teq.,  275,  279. 

Kaip^,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  201 
eeo, 

KalydSnian  boar,  L  195,  199  eeq* 

Kamarina,  iii.  490 ;  restoration  of,  to  inde- 
pendence, V.  321 ;  and  the  Athenians,  viL 
265 ;  Athenian  and  Syracusan  envoys  at, 
Tii.  312  eeq. ;  neutral  policy  of,  b.c.  415, 
vii.  318 ;  evacuation  of,  x.  624 ;  and  Ti- 
moleon,  xi.  264. 

Kamhysee,  iv.  63,  295  eeq, 

KandauUs,  iii.  299. 

Kamn$fwe,  psephism  of,  viii.  266  n. 

Kan6pic  branch  of  the  Nile,  opening  of,  to 
Greek  traffic,  iii.  437. 

Kapaneua,  i.  372, 377. 

Kappadokia  subdued  by  Alexander,  xii.  149. 

Kardia,  Athenian  fleet  at,  viii.  162 ;  alliance 
of,  with  Philip,  xi.  623 ;  Eumenes  of,  xii. 
99. 

Karduchiane,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  129  eeq. 

Karia,  resistance  of,  to  Daurises,  iv.  397. 

Karmania,  Alexander's  bacchanalian  preces- 
sion through,  xii.  318. 

Kameian  festival,  11.  411  n.  2,  v.  106. 

Kctmeiw  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Kamue,  ii.  4. 

Karpathuet  ii.  42. 

Karyetue,  iv.  447,  v.  412. 

Kaemenm,  ii  490. 

Kaseander,  Alexander's  treatment  of,  xii. 
341;  schemes  of,  on  Antipater's  death,  xiL 
457 ;  and  Polysperchon,  war  between,  xii* 
486 ;  gets  possession  of  Athens,  xii.  487 ; 
in  Peloponnesus,  xii.  493;  defeat  of  Olym- 
pias  by,  xii.  494 ;  confederacy  of,  with  Ly- 
gimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  against 
Antigonus,  xii.  496,  502,  517,  522 ;  founds 
Kassandreia  and  restores  Thebes,  xii.  496 ; 
and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchou,  xii. 
497,  499 ;  and  the  yEtoUans,  xii.  499  ; 
measures  of  Antigonus  against,  xlL  498, 
500;  great  power  of,  in  Greece,  xii.  500; 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  pacification  of, 
with  Antigonus,  xii.  501 ;  compact  of  Po- 
lysperchon with,  xii.  502,  515;  Ptolemy 


makes  a  truce  with,  xii.  504 ;  success  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  in  Greece  against, 
xlL  516;  truce  of,  with  Demetrius  Polior- 
ketes, xii.  522 ;  death  of,  xiL  525. 

Kassandra,  i.  413. 

KaetBr  and  PoUux,  1.  231  eeq, 

Katabothra,  ii.  291. 

Katana,  iu.  487 ;  and  i£tna,  ▼.  320 ;  AUd* 
blades  at,  vii.  265;  Nikias  at,  vii.  319; 
conquest  of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  650;  Car^ 
thaginian  naval  victory  near,  x,  690; 
Hiketas  and  Magon  at,  xi.  221. 

Kat6nakophorif  iii.  48. 

Katreue  and  Althaemenes,  1.  306. 

Katdonia,  iii.  514,  xL  19,  23 ;  Dikon  of,  xU 
39. 

Kaunus,  Antisthenes  at,  vii.  545. 

Kayetru^PedUm,  march  of  Cyrus  from  Kenu 
mon-Agora  to,  ix.  23  n. 

KebaUnue,  xlL  258,  259,  263. 

Kekrope,  i.  266  eeq. ;  the  second,  i.  279. 

KeUencBf  Alexander  at,  xiL  136. 

Keleoe,  i.  51  $eq.,  276. 

Keleustee,  vi.  271  n. 

Kenchrea,  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  vii.  524. 

Kentritee,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the, 
ix.  135  seq. 

KephaUenia,  ilL  551,  vi.  183,  191. 

Kephabie,  i.  268  n.  3,  271 ;  and  Dlonysint 
at  Syracuse,  xl.  236. 

Kephieodotue,  x.  515,  519. 

Keraeue,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix* 
172. 

Kereobleptee,  x.  518 ;  and  Charidemns,  x. 
518, 521, 522;  intrigues  of,  asainst  Athens, 
xi.  362 ;  and  the  peace  and  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip,  xi.  549  eeq,; 
defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  613. 

Kertch,  tumuli  near,  xii.  658  eeq, 

Ket6,  i.  9, 10. 

Keyx  and  Alcyone,  L  185. 

KiHJtia,  Alexander  in,  xii.  153, 154 ;  Darius 
in,  xii.  157. 

Kimon  and  ThemistoklSs,  v.  378,  381 ;  cap. 
ture  of  Skyros  by,  v.  410, 413  n.  2.{  vic- 
tories of,  at  the  Eurymedon,  v.  417  ;  trial 
andacquitUlof,v.423,494;  and  the  Spar-  , 
tan  application  for  aid  against  the  Helots,  ' 
V.  432,  494 ;  recall  of,  from  ostracism,  y. 
446 ;  death  of,  v.  454,  501 ;  political  paarty 
of,  V.  489 ;  and  PeriklBs,  v.  447,  490  eeq., 
501 ;  character  of,  v.  492 ;  ostracism  of,  v. 
494. 

Khnonian  treaty,  the  so-called,  v.  455  eeq, 

Kinadon,  conspiracy  and  character  of,  ix« 
343  eeq. 

King,  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  84  eeq., 
101  eeq.',  the,  in  historical  Greece,  ii« 
104 ;  English  theory  of  a,  ilL  1 7. 

Kings,  Egyptian,  iii.  432,  441  n.  3. 

Kingship,  discontinuance  of,  in  Greece  gene* 
rally,  ii.  104,  iii.  10;  in  medisBval  and 
modem  Europe,  iii.  10  eeq. 

Kinyps  and  Dorieus,  iv.  53. 

Kirrha,  81  n.  2,  iv.  82  ffy.,  xL  647  «•?.» 
656. 
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Kirrkaans,  punishment  of,  iv.  83  seg. 

Kisndas,  x.  362,  363. 

Kiarut  temple  of  Apollo  at,  iii.  248. 

Klazomena,  iii.  254,  vU.  512,  529,  538. 

Kleander  of  Gela,  v.  281. 

Kleander  the  LaeeeUrmomant  ix.  204  deg.^  209, 
212,  227,  xu.  267. 

Kiemndridas,  vi.  20. 

Kleandridis,  v.  472. 

Klearehtu  the  Laeedtemomimi^  at  the  Helles- 
pont, vliL  130;  at  Byzantium,  viii.  173; 
and  Cyrus  the  Youn^r,  ix.  11,  29  9eq.\ 
and  Menon's  soldiers,  ix.  47 ;  and  Ariseus, 
ix.  69 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  ix.  83,  93  9eq. 

Klearckut  qfthe  Pontic  Herakleia,  xiL  624  teq, 

Kiearidas,  vi.  615,  645,  647,  vii.  5. 

KUinoM,  iii.  139. 

Kkitthmh  qfSikySn,  i.  379,  u.  174,  iiL  45«^. 

Kteitthenfy  the  Athenian^  revolution  in  Attic 
tribes  by,  Iii.  85,  91 ;  and  the  orade  at 
Delphi,  iv.  163 ;  retirement  and  recall  of, 
iv.  221,  222;  development  of  Athenian 
energy  after,  iv.  238 ;  changes  in  Uie  con- 
stitution of,  after  the  Persian  war,  v.  374. 

KUt^pidh,  vL  302  ««9. 

KieUarekus,  xi.  622,  626. 

Kleihu  the  lUyrian,  xU.  36  9€q. 

KkituMy  Alexander's  general,  xu.ll4, 281  $ef. 

KleofndS,  mother  of  Demosthenes,  xL  369. 

KleoMUue  and  Xenar^,  viL  32  eeq, 

K/eoirittu,  viiL  369. 

Kleombrotust  x.  128  •«;.,  175,  185,  238  eeg., 
243  nq. 

KleomenSf  /.,  his  expeditions  io  Athens,  iv. 
164,  220  eeq, ;  and  Aristagoras,  iv.  386  ; 
defeat  of  Argeians  by,  iv.  432  eeq. ;  return 
of,  without  attacking  Argos,  iv.  435 ;  trial 
of,  iv.  436 ;  and  the  i£ginetans,  iv.  439, 
443 ;  and  Demaratus,  iv.  439  eeq. ;  violent 
proceedings  and  death  of,  v.  62. 

Kleomenh  IIL,  u.  470,  471. 

Kleomenie,  Alexander' e  eatrap,  xii.  323,  340, 
341  n.  1. 

Klecn  the  Athenian,  first  mention  of,  by 
Thucydid^  vi.  331 ;  policy  and  character 
of,  vi.  334, 656  eeq. ;  and  Mitylend,  vi.  338 

^  eeq. ;  political  function  of,  vi.  392,  394 ; 
and  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  444 
seq. ;  expedition  of,  to  Py^us,  vi.  454  eeq. ; 
warlike  influence  of,  vL  482,  621  eeq. ;  at 
Amphipolis,  vL  630  eeq.,  638  eeq. ;  capture 
of  Toi%n6  by,  vi.  632 ;  at  Bion,  vL  633  ; 
Thucydides's  treatment  of,  vi.  655,  660 
eeq. ;  and  Aristophanes,  vL  657  eeq.,  666. 

Kleon,  qf  HaWtamaeeui,  ix.  328,  418. 

KleSna  and  Argos,  ii.  625,  iv.  88  n.  3. 

Kleonikftnd  Pausanias,  v.  347. 

Ktetmynme,  xii.  606,  607. 

Kleopatra,  w^e  qf  Philip,  xi.  708  seq.,  715 
ft.  2,  xiL  6  eeq.,  11. 

Kleopatra,  daughter  qf  Philip,  xL  710,  xii. 
432,  503. 

Kleqphon,  viii.  166,  310* 

Kle^nte,  iii.  252. 

Kleruehiee,  Athenian,  revival  of  b.c.  365,  vL 
50  n.  2,  X.  406  eeq. 


Klerueht,  Athenian,  in  Chalkis,  it.  Md;  in 
Lesbos,  vL  348  ;  after  the  battle  of  .£gos- 
potami,  viiL  301. 

£lonae,  musical  improTemeiits  of,  iv.  102. 

Kloth6,  i.  9. 

Kfymenf,  L  8. 

KlgtamnAtra,  i.  222,  231. 

KnSmme,  vL  262  eeq.,  274,  284. 

Knidme,  settlement  of,  ii.  42 ;  marittsM  eos- 
tests  near,  b.c  412,  viL  542 ;  Antistheok 
and  Astyochus  at,  viL  548 ;  the  battle  el, 
ix.  392 ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  433 ;  revenes 
of  SparU  after  the  battle  of,  ix.  442. 

Kniahte  at  Athens,  viiL  417,  ix.  253. 

Knfyne,  iiL  252. 

Kodride,  L  154. 

Kodrue,  ii.  32 ;  archons  after,  iH.  65. 

Kenme,  xiL  263,  264,  312. 

Kaoe,  L  6,  8. 

Karatadae,  viiL  181,  ix.  220,  224. 

K6^,  iv.  364,  369,  385. 

Kokaiae,  L  307  eeq. 

KSUeue,  his  voyage  to  Tait^asns,  iii.  375. 

Keiakretm,  iv.  184. 

Kolekiane  and  the  Ten  Thontand  Gre^faL 
154,  172. 

KoleHe,  and  the  Aigonautie  ezpeditiaii,  L 
323,  340. 

Koldnue,  Athenian  assembly  it,  ym.  47. 

Kolqph&n,  iiL  247  eeq. 

Konipodee,  iii.  49. 

Konon  at  Naupaktus,  viL  493;  at  Andras, 
viiL  206 ;  appointment  of,  to  snooeed  ABd- 
biad^  viu.  216 ;  at  Saooot,  viiL  218 ,-  st 
MityUnd,  viii.  227  eeq. ;  escape  of;  frsn 
.£gospotami,  viii.  298 ;  renewed  aeCivity 
of,  ix.  354,  374;  at  Rhodes,  ix.  375; 
visit  of,  to  the  Persian  court,  ix.  389  eeq. ; 
and  Phamabazus,  ix.  391,  442, 446  eeq.-, 
rebuilds  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens,  ix.  447  ; 
large  plans  of,  ix.  453 ;  sent  as  envoy  to 
Tiribazus,  ix.  498 ;  arrest  of,  ix.  501 ;  bag 
absence  of,  from  Athens,  x.  146  a.  3. 

Kopeite,  lake  of,  i.  181. 

Korkyra  and  the  Argonauts,  L  327;  esriy' 
inhabitants  of,  iiL  540 ;  xelatioBS  of;  with 
Corinth,  iii.  541  eeq. ;  relations  of,  with 
Epirus,  iiL  543 ;  and  (Corinth,  joint  settle* 
ments  of,  iiL  544  eeq. ;  coinmeroe  of,  3L 
550;  and  Corinth,  dispates  betwees^  vL 
69  Jt^. ;  application  of  the  BpidtmnlaB  de» 
mocracy  to,  vi.  71 ;  and  Corinth,  bostaitfiff 
between,  vL  75,  86  eeq. ;  and  Corinlh,  ^ 
cision  of  the  Athenians  between,  vL  84 ; 
oligarchical  violence  at,  vL  364  ssft; 
vengeance  of  the  victorioos  Deosos  «r 
B.C  427,  vi  372  eeq.-,  NikoMntos  and 
Alkidas  at,  vL  379 ;  revolatioM  at,  esa- 
trasted  with  those  at  Athens,  vL  382 ;  di^ 
tress  at,  b.c.  425,  vL  424 ;  expeditioa  eC 
Eurymedon  and  SophoUes  to,  vL  424  asf^ 
486  eeq.i  muster  of  the  AAeaiaa  annasseafc 
at,vii.246;  DemostiienSs's  voyage  froas,  to 
Sicily,  viL  414;  renewed  tooables  M, 
viiL  1 60 ;  I jieedsemonian  expeditissi  against, 
X.  193  «if.;  expeditioB  oi  Iphilmsi  tSr 
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X.  202  seg. ;  Kleooymus  and  Agathokles 
in,  xii.  607. 

Korkyraan  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  vi.  79  seg. ;  captives  re- 
turn home  from  Corinth,  vi.  360  9eg,; 
oligarchical  fugitives  at  Istdn^  vi.  376, 
424,  486  seq. 

KorhfresanM,  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  90; 
attack  Epidamnns,  vi.  72;  remonstrate 
with  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians, 
vi.  74 ;  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens,  vi. 
77  #^. 

Kordbhu  and  the  foundation  of  KyrSnd,  iv. 
41. 

Kor^neia,  Athenian  defeat  at,  v.  471 ;  Theban 
victory  at,  ix.  434  t$g.,  441. 

Korlhus  and  Asklgpius,  i.  245. 

Korynfyhorif  iiL  48. 

K69t  settlement  of,  ii.  42 ;  capture  of,  by 
AstyochuB,  vii.  547;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  xi.  310  m^.,  325. 

JToMfff,  xiL  334. 

Kotta$,  i.  6. 

Kottypkiu,  xL  657,  663. 

Koip&ra,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix. 
174  seg. 

Kotyt  and  fphikrates,  x.  145,  410,  508,  514 ; 
and  Athens,  x.  408  m^.,  512,  514  ;  and 
Timotheus,  x.  413,  507 ;  and  Miltokythes, 
X.  512  ;  capture  of  Sestos  by,  x.  514  ;  as- 
sassination of,  X.  516. 

Krtmaut,  i.  269. 

Kramumy  battle  of,  xii.  433. 

Kratenu  and  Phildtas,  xii.  260  teg, ;  and 
Antipater,  xii.  431  teg,,  452 ;  death  of, 
xii.  452. 

Kraiis,  comedy  of,  viii.  449. 

Kratesippidasy  viu.  173,  189. 

KratinuSy  viii.  447,  454  n. 

Krt6ny  king  rf  TMbety  i.  161,  375. 

Kre&ity  archon  at  Mhenty  iii.  66. 

KresphontSSy  ii.  2  9eq.,  445  n. 

Kriian  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
L  308 ;  and  Phrygian  worship,  iiL  291. 

Kriiant  and  Minds,  i.  309 ;  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  ii.  138 ;  and  Xerxes,  v.  90. 

Krftey  migrations  of  Dorians  to,  ii.  39; 
early  Dorians  in,  ii  417;  Perioeki  in,  ii. 
491  fi.  2 ;  Phalfekus  in,  xi.  599. 

Kr4thii$  and  Pfileus,  i.  157. 

KrStheuiy  descendants  of,  i.  155. 

Kreusn,  i.  272,  280. 

KrimftuMy  Tiraoleon's  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians  at  the,  xi.  246  $eq. 

Krioty  i.  6,  8. 

Krissay  iv.  81  seq. 

KritioM  and  Sokrates,  vii.  48  itq, ;  return  of, 
to  Athens,  viii.  316  »eq, ;  and  Theramends, 
viiL  329  teq.y  340  teq, ;  death  iAy  viii. 
368. 

jrrto,iv.439,443. 

Krommytmy  capture  of,  ix.  466 ;  recovery  of, 
ix.  490. 

KromnMy  capture  of  Lacedsemonians  at,  x. 
433«»*9. 

JTroniam,  Dionysius  at,  xi.  57. 

VOL.  XII. 


Knmoty  i.  6  seq.y  1 1. 

Krotdn,  foundation,  territory,  and  colonies 
of,  iii.  504  seq.';  fall  of,  iii.  525 ;  maximum 
power  of,  iii.  528 ;  citizens  and  govern- 
ment of,  iii.  535;  and  Pythagoras,  iv. 
538  seq.^y  and  Sybaris,  iv.  554  seg. ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Dionysins,  xi.  31 ;  expedition 
from  Syracuse  to,  xii.  536. 

Krypteiay  ii.  509. 

Kteatot  and  Eurytos,  L  190. 

KtSntu  and  Herodotus  on  Cyrus,  iv.  249 ; 
on  Darius,  iv.  356. 

Ktet^kony  xi.  514,  xiL  385  teg. 

Kunaxa,  battle  of,  ix.  56  seg. 

KurStesy  ceremonies  of,  i.  41. 

KyaxarSs,  iiL  312,  343. 

KydontUy  vi.  275. 

KyknvUy  i.  399. 

KylSn  the  Atheniany  attempted  usurpation  of, 
iii.  WOeeq, 

KyUhi  qfKroteny  iv.  550. 

KyUyrH  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 

Kynueans  and  Pactyas,  iv.  271. 

Kymiy  iH.  259 ;  Alkibiadgs  at,  viiL  208. 

KynegeirtUy  iv.  474. 

Kynoeefmoy  battle  of,  viiL  147  seq, 

Kynuriansy  ii.  407 ;  in  Argolis,  ii.  608. 

Kypsehtfy  iii.  54 ;  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iii. 
58. 

KyrMy  foundation  of,  iv.  39  teg. ;  situation, 
fertility  and  prosperity  of,  iv.  43  acq. ;  and 
the  Libyans,  iv.  46  seg.y  56  eeg, ;  second 
migration  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  55  ;  and  Egypt, 
iv.  56;  reform  of,  by  Demdnax,  iv.  58; 
Perioeki  at,  iv.  60 ;  third  immigration  to, 
iv.  61 ;  under  Arkesilaus  the  Third,  iv. 
62  ;  submission  of,  to  Kambys^,  iv.  296  ; 
history  of,  from  about  b.c.  450  to  306,  xii. 
578  eeq, ;  Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  xii.  582 
eeq, 

Kyth^ay  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi. 
496  Mg. 

Kytiniumy  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  xL  668. 

Kyziktts  and  the  Argonants,  i.  320 ;  revolt  €ift 
from  Athens,  viii.  151 ;  siege  of,  by  Min- 
darus,  viiL  162  ;  battle  of,  viiL  163. 


L. 


Labdahmy  vii.  340,  368. 

LacedetrmmUm  envoys  to  Persia,  b.c.  430,  vi. 
246;  embassy  to  Athens  about  the  pri- 
soners in  Sphakteria,  vi.  440  »eq.\  rein- 
forcement to  Brasidas  in  ChalkidikS,  vi. 
614 ;  envoys,  at  the  congress  at  Corinth, 
B.C.  421,  vii.  20 ;  envoys  at  Athens,  about 
Panaktum  and  Pylus,  vii.  40 ;  embassy  to 
Athens,  against  the  alliance  of  Athens 
with  Argos,  vii.  60  eeq. ;  army,  viL  108, 
11 1  n. ;  assembly,  speech  of  Alkibiades  in, 
vii.  321  eeq. ;  fleet  under  Agesandridas,  viii. 
91,  96  ;  fleet,  victory  of,  near  Eretria,  viii. 
97  eeg. ;  moroy  destruction  of  a,  by  Iphi- 
krates,  ix.  482  eeg. ;  auxiliaries  to  the  Pho- 
kians  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  579,  582. 

Lacedamoniane  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  iv.  268; 
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aitadc  of,  upon  Polyliraiet,  iv.  327;  and 
ThemUtokl^^T.  199, 380,  384 ;  and  Mar- 
donint's  offer  of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ▼. 
205  9eg.%  invohe  the  aid  of  their  allies 
against  the  Helots,  t.  429;  dismiss  their 
Athenian  auxiliaries  against  the  Helots,  ▼. 
430  9eq, ;  expedition  of,  into  BcDotia,  b.c. 
458,  V.  443  9eq. ;  victory  of,  at  Tana^  ▼. 
445 ;  proceedings  of,  on  Phormio's  nctorj 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Rhinm, 
tL  274 ;  proceedings  of,  for  the  recovery 
of  Pylas,  vi.  430,  432  9eq, ;  oocnpatioa  of 
Sphakteria  hy,  vi.  432,  463 ;  blockade  of, 
in  Sphakteria,  vL  438  9eg.,  451  teq^  463 
ieq, ;  offers  of  peace  firom,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria,  vi.  479 ;  assassination 
of  Helots  by,  vL  500  afg.;  and  the  Peace 
of  Nikias,  vii.  4 ;  liberate  the  Arcadian 
subjects  of  Mantinea,  and  plant  Helots  at 
Lepreum,  vii.  29 ;  exclusion  of,  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  vii.  77  »ef. ;  detadiment 
o^  to  reinforce  Epidaurus,  b.c.  419,  vii. 
94 ;  and  their  allies,  invasions  of  Argos  by, 
vii.  96  9eq.,  138;  Oylippns  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse try,  vii.  330 ;  fortification  of  Dekeleia 
bv,  vii.  395,  486 ;  and  the  Four  Hundred, 
viii.  88  ;  recapture  of  Pylus  by,  viiL  176 ; 
defeat  of,  at  Arginuss,  viiL  232  9eq. ;  re- 
payment of,  by  the  AUienians,  after  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viiL 
417 ;  assassination  of  Alkibiadte  demand- 
ed by,  viii.  429 ;  the  Cyreians  under,  ix. 
234,  241, 288,  300,  436 ;  and  Dorieus,  ix. 
377  9eq, ;  and  Corinthians,  conflicts  be- 
tween, B.C.  393,  ix.  454  9eq.;  victory  of, 
wHhin  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  Ix.  463 
§eq.;  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
76 ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes  by, 
X.  81  §eq. ;  trial  and  execution  of  Ismenias 
by,  X.  86 ;  their  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia 
at  Thebes,  x.  121  m«.  ;  defeat  of,  at  Tegyra, 
X.  182;  expulsion  of,  from  Bceotia,  b.c.  374, 
X.  183 ;  at  Kromnus,  x.  433  9eg, ;  at  Man- 
tinea,  B.C.  362,  x.  452,  460,  465,  467  tf^. ; 
and  Alexander,  xii.  17,  vi.  85,  87. 

Laehf9,  axpedition  to  Sidly  under,  viL  181. 

Lache$is,  i.  9. 

Laamia,  genealogy  of,  L  230;  population  of, 
ii.  488  { gradual  conquestof,  ii.56l ;  modem, 
ii.  563  ».  2,  611  ».  2;  invasions  of,  by 
Epaminondas,  x.  294  teq.,  453  teq, ;  west- 
em,  abstraction  of,  from  Sparta,  x.  310 

Lttdi,  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  iv.  405  «if.; 

victory  of  Persian  fleet  at,  iv.  411. 
Lahti  and  (Edipus,  i.  361. 
Lak€9  and  marshes  of  Greece,  ii.  290. 
LamackMi,  viL  201,  261  teq.,  348. 
Lmniaf  Antipater  at,  xii.  424  teq, 
Lanwm  vnur,  xiL  424  teq^  451. 
Ltm^takui,  revolt  of,  viii.  127  ;  recovery  of, 

by  Strombichidas,  viii.  129. 
Idtns^uage,  Greek,  dialecto  of,  ii.  318. 
£aiia^,xii.  281. 
Laoco^,i.  ill, 
^[MometUn,  i.  77,  388. 


Laph^Ukm,  Zeua,  i.  171. 
L^h^tiuM  and  TirooleoB,  xL  271. 
Larima,  Asiatic  iii.  258ii.  3,  259. 
La»h,  use  of,  by  Xerxes,  v.  34, 43. 
Lmihmn  and  Buthykrates,  zi.  489,  490. 

£afm,OBcan,  and  Greek  languages,  ilL  473. 

Lmtimmf  emigration  from  Arcadia  to,  liL  470 
M.  2 ;  plunder  of,  by  Dionysiiiay  xL  34. 

LaHm,  (Bnotrians  and  Epirota,  idatioiialilp 
of,  iiL  470. 

IMfmm  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  L  13. 

Lmarhm^  mines  of,  v.  74  9eq* 

Law$,  authority  of,  in  lustocical  AlfaeM,  n. 
Ill;  of  Solon,  iiL  179  acy.;  of  Zaleokv, 
iii.  511 ;  and  psephisma,  distinction  be- 
tween, V.  504 ;  enactment  and  r^eal  af» 
at  Athens,  v.  504  aa^. 

ZayanTa  *«  Nineveh  and  ita  Kenaiaa/'  iiL 
409. 

Ltturektii  and  Eryxd,  iv.  58. 

Lebedot,  revolt  of,  from  Athena,  vu.  517. 

ItfdkeiMi,  capture  of,  by  the  LaoedKaMMuans, 
ix.  466  ».  2,  471. 

Lfdm^  and  Tyndareos,  L  230  acf  . 

X^wMiof  D6ma^,L  58  aif.;  of  tiie  Ikl- 
phian  oracle,  L  65 ;  of  Panddra,  L  104  n.  I, 
105;  of  lo,  L  115  fif.;  of  HSfaktts,L 
127  9eq.;  Argonantic,  L  317  u^  332  acf, 
345  9eq.i  of  Troy,  L  386  mq.i  of  ^ 
Minyie  from  Lemnoa,  iL  36 ;  and  hiiiaiy, 
Grecian,  blank  between,  iL  43  acf. 

Leg^mdary  Greece, social  state  of, u.  8S-U9; 
poems  of  Greeoe,  value  of,  iL  79  mq. 

Legendt,  mystic,  L  43  aif  . ;  of  ApoUo,  L  61 
mq. ;  of  Greece,  originally  iaolated,  after- 
wards thrown  into  aeriea,  L 145 ;  of  lildea 
and  Jasdn,  L  162  ». ;  dkange  of  feeling 
with  regard  to,  L  255 ;  Attic,  L  264;  an- 
cient, deeply  rooted  in  the  Inth  of  the 
OiedLS,  L  296,  476 ;  of  Thebes,  L  349  jcf. ; 
divine,  aUegoriaed,  heroic  histovidaed,  L 
568 ;  of  saints,  L  629  mq.;  of  Asia  Minor, 
ia.301. 

LUtptkut,  capture  of,  by  Brasidas,  vi  579. 

Lel^,  iL  353. 

Leiex,  I  2S0. 

Lewmo9  and  the  Argonanta,  L  319 ;  eaily 
condition  of,  iv.  38;  conqoest  of,  by 
Otante,  iv.  374 ;  Miltiadte  at,  iv.  375  aif. 

Lending  houses,  iiL  218. 

LeokratMy  xL  696. 

Lean  and  Diomedon,  vii.  527  aef. ;  vnL  38. 

Leon  ike  S^tan,  viii.  26, 127. 

Leon,  mission  of,  to  Penia,  x.  381, 383. 

Leotddn  at  Theraiopyhe,  v.  103  nq^  117 
•eq, 

Leonnaiui,  xiL  427,  432. 

Leoniiadee,  the  oligardiy  onder,  x.  38  «.  2 ; 
conspiracy  of,  x.  79  eeq.  >  at  Sparta,  x.  85 ; 
Thebes  under,  x.  108,  110;  eonniiacy 
against,  x.  HI  oeq. ;  dMth  ot,  x.  118. 

Leonthd,  iiL  487;  intestine  dissenskm  at, 
vii.  191 ;  Demos  at,  apply  to  Atbon,  vn. 
194, 196 ;  Dionysins  at,  bx.  396,  x.  612, 
650,  689;  the  OMtoenariea  of  Dionjiin 
at,  xL  3;  Philistos  at,  xL  138 ;  Dion  at. 
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xi.  148,151, 152 ;  Hiketasat,xi227,24l ; 
surrender  of,  to  TSmoleon,  xi.  257. 

Leo$tkene9  the  admbral,  x.  509,  510. 

Leo9thene9  iheffeneral,  xiL  418,  421  wy. 

LeotycMdA  the  Prohleid,  iL  580;  choeen 
king  of  Sparta,  iv.  440 ;  and  iCginetan 
boataget,  it.  443,  v.  64 ;  al  Mykal^,  t.  261; 
banishment  of,  t.  353. 

Leoiyehidii,  mm  qfAgU  IL,  ix.  335,  338. 

LepreuM  and  Elis,  ii.  592,  vii.  24 ;  Brasi- 
dean  Helots  at,  ¥ii.  29. 

LeplMt,  brother  of  DUm^ihu,  x.  682,  684, 
691,  xi.  18,  46,  58. 

Leptimft  the  Athemm,  xi  380. 

LeptMe,  general  qf  Jgathoklee,  xiL  594, 
597. 

LetbUmt,  their  application  to  Sparta,  Ti.  103. 

Letbot,  early  history  of,  iiL  262  eeq, ;  an 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  yi.  2 ;  Athe- 
nian kleruchs  in,  vi.  348;  application 
from,  to  Agis,  Yii.  502 ;  expedition  of  the 
Chians  against,  vii.  526  eeq. ;  thrasyllus 
at,  TiiL  137 ;  Kallikratidas  in,  viiL  223 ; 
Thrasybalui  in,  ix.  509  ;  Memnon  in,  xiL 
141 ;  recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  admkals, 
xii.  192. 

Lfthfy  i.  9. 

lJt6,  i.  8,  13. 

LeukoM,  iii.  544  eeq, 

Ltukon  of  Bosporus,  xii.  651. 

Levkothea,  the  temple  of,  i.  330. 

Leuktra,  the  battle  of,  x.  239 fey.;  treatment 
of  Spartans  defeated  at,  x.  261  sey. ;  ex- 
tension  of  Theban  power  after  the  battle 
of,  X.  263;  proceedings  in  Peloponnesus 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  269, 331 ;  position 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  x.  273;  pro- 
eeedings  in  Arcadia  after  Ibe  battle  of, 
X.  278  $eg.;  proceedings  and  views  of 
Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of,  x.  291  ieq, 

Ubya,  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  39; 
nomads  of,  iv.  46'  9eq,\  expedition  of 
Kambyses  against,  iv.  297. 

ZAbjfone  and  Greeks  at  Kyr6n€,  iv.  53  eeq. ; 
and  Dionysius,  x.  713. 

Uby-Ph(Bnieiani,  x.  543. 

JJehae  and  the  bones  of  Orestes,  ii.  602 ; 
and  the  Olympic  festival,  iv.  97  «•  2,  vii. 
74  «.,  80 ;  misdon  of,  to  Miletus,  viL  546, 
548,  ViiL  132. 

LUjfbaum,  defeat  of  Dionysius  near,  xL  61. 

Xsmof,  L  9,  14  n.  3. 

Zicm,  the  Nemean,  L  10. 

UenUf  foundation  of,  xi.  33. 

Lwjf,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Alex- 
ander, if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  xii. 
350 ;  on  the  character  of  Alexander,  xii. 
35711.]. 

Lunu  and  Tingis,  iii.  367  n,  2. 

Loans  on  interest,  iii.  145,  217. 

Loeatitiee,  epical,  i.  338. 

Loehagee,  Spartan,  ii.  619. 

Loehue,  Spartan,  iL  617  acy.;  Macedonian, 
xiL  81. 

Logogrtg^here  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  509, 
624  iffy. 


LoM,  fyizephgrian,  early  liistory  of,  iii.  507 
My. ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  663,  xi.  23, 29, 32 ; 
Dionysius  the  Younger  at,  xL  146,  187 
eeq. 

Loirian  coast  opposite  Enbcea,  Athenian  ra- 
vage of,  vL  184. 

Lokrkau,  ii.  384;  Ozolian,  ii.  392;  Italian, 
iiL  508  cfy.,  iv.  231  n. ;  of  Opus  and  Leo- 
nidas,  v.  105 ;  and  Phokians,  xL  352,355; 
of  Amphissa,  xL  648,  649. 

Lokrie  and  Athens,  v.  449,  472. 

Long  Walte  at  Megars,  v.  437 ;  at  Athens, 
V.  440  eeq.,  444,  450,  vL  28,  viu.  314,  ix. 
447  «ey. ;  at  Corinth,  ix.  463  cfy. 

Lneaniane,  xL  12  My.,  187. 

Lneretiue  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  563  n,  2. 

LgdiOt  early  history  of,  iii.  298  eeq. 

I^fdian  music  and  instruments,  iiL  288,  297; 
monarchy,  iiL  354,  iv.  259  My. 

Lgdiant,  iii.  291  My.,  297,  iv.  269. 

Lgketui,  Zeus,  L  239. 

L^kambh  and  Archilochns,  iv.  109. 

I^JtaSn  and  his  fifty  sons,  i.  238  eeq. 

Lgkia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  134. 

I^fkidat,  the  Athenian  senator,  v.  210. 

LgkomSdie,  x«  354  teq,,  385,  394. 

lihtphrdn,  eon  qfPeriander,  iii.  57. 

l^k^kr^  despot  of  Pherm,  xL  366,  408, 
411. 

LghtrgHS  the  Spartan,  laws  and  discipline  of, 
iL  455-469,  512-^60. 

LghtrgHS  the  Athenian,  xii.  375,  511. 

Lgkus,  L  281;  and  Dirk^,  L  358. 

Lgnkeus  and  Idas,  i.  233. 

lAfre,  Hermes  the  inventor  of,  181. 

Lgrie  poetry,  Greek,  iL  184,  iv.  99, 125. 

I^sander,  appointments  of,  as  admiral,  viii. 
187  «.,  288 ;  character  and  influence  of, 
viii.  188,*ix.  416;  and  Cvrus  the  Younger, 
viiL  190  My.,  289,  291 ;  factions  organised 
by,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  viii.  194;  at 
Ephesus,  viiL  207, 288 ;  victory  of,  at  No- 
tium,  viiL  209;  superseded  by  Kallikra- 
tidas, viiL  218 ;  revolution  at  MilStus  by 
the  partisans  of,  viii.  290 ;  operations  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  viii.  292  My.; 
victory  of,  at  JSgospotami,  viiL  295  My. ; 
proceeding  of,  after  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potami,  viiL  302 ;  at  Athens,  viii.  307  My., 
322;  conquest  of  Samos  by,  viii.  323; 
triumphant  return  of,  to  Sparta,  viiL  324 ; 
ascendency  and  arrogance  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  viiL  356,  ix.  282,  327 
seq.;  opposition  to,  at  Sparta,  viii.  358,  ix. 
282;  contrasted  with  Kallikratidas,  viii. 
359;  expedition  of,  against  Thrasybulus, 
viiL  374 ;  dekarchies  estabUahed  by,  ix. 
255  My.,  272 ;  contrasted  with  Brasidas, 
ix.  269;  recall  and  temporary  expatriation 
of,  ix.  283 ;  introduction  of  g^ld  and  sUver 
to  Sparta  by,  ix.  319  My. ;  intrigues  of,  to 
make  himself  king,  ix.  329,  332  My.,  418 ; 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  337  My.,  355,  359  seq. ; 
and  tbe  Bceotian  war,  ix.  403,  408 ;  death 
of,  ix»  409. 

Lgsias,  seizure  of,  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens, 
2  z2 
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viii.  337 ;  speech  of»  tgtintt  Phormiiiai't 
disfranchising  proposition,  yiiL  404 ;  pro- 
posed citizenship  of,  viiL  423 ;  oration  of, 
against  Ergoklds,  ix.  510 ;  oration  of,  at 
Olympia,  b.c.  384,  x.  101  teq,;  panegyrical 
oration  of,  xi.  40  seq.f  48  n. 

LytUtlfy,  vi.  315. 

LftikUt^  general  at  Chigroneia,  xL  693. 

Lytimaehua,  confederacy  of,  with  Kassander, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus,  against  Antigonus, 
xiL  496,  502,  517,  522;  Kassander,  Pto- 
leroy,  and  Seleukus,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonus,  xii.  501  ;  and  Amastris,  xiL 
634 ;  and  Arsino^,  xii.  634  te^.;  death  of, 
xii.  636 ;  and  the  Pentapolis  on  the  sonth- 
west  coast  of  the  Euxine,  xii.  639. 

M. 

Maadoniat  Mardonius  in,  iv.  423 ;  Perdikkas 
and  Brasidas  in.  vi.  600,  604  teg. ;  increa- 
sing power  of,  from  b.c  414,  x.  60;  and 
Athens,  contrasted,  x.  63;  kings  of,  after 
Archelaus,  x.  65;  state  of,  b.c  370,  x. 
339,  341;  Iphikrates  in,  x.  342  teq.\ 
Timotheus  in,  x.  411 ;  government  of,  xi. 
297  9eq. ;  military  condition  of,  under  Phi- 
lip, xi.  395  seq.t  xii.  75  teq, ;  and  conquered 
Greece,  xii.  2,  71 ;  and  the  Greeks,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  12;  Antipater, 
viceroy  of,  xii.  90,  92;  and  Sparta,  war 
hetween,  xii.  378  aeq, ;  Grecian  confederacy 
against,  after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  421 
$eq.\  Kassander  in,  xii.  494;  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  acquires  the  crown  of,  xii.  525. 

Macedonian  dynasty,  iv.  21,  23;  envoys  at 
Athens,  xi.  537,  541,  551,  555;  phalanx, 
xi.  691,  xii.  80  teq.^  338;  interventions 
in  Greece,  b.c  336-335,  xii.  21  geq. ;  pike, 
xii.  77,  136  8eq.;  troops,  xii.  82  teq. ;  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army  in  Asia,  xii.  98 ; 
fleet,  master  of  the  iEgean,  xii.  192;  sol- 
diers of  Alexander,  mutiny  of,  xii.  326  seq, 

Macedonians^  ii.  311,  iv.  2  n.,  10  8eq, ;  con- 
quered hy  Megabazus,  iv.  372;  poverty 
and  rudeness  of,  xi.  396 ;  military  aptitude 
of,  xii.  90 ;  small  loss  of,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granikus,  xii.  116. 

Machadn  and  Podaleirios,  i.  248. 

Maandritu,  iv.  331  $eq. 

Miponians  and  Lydians,  iii.  297. 

Maffiant,  massacre  of,  after  the  assassination 
of  Smerdis,  iv.  304. 

Magistrates  of  early  Athens,  v.  477  seq. ; 
Athenian,  from  the  time  of  Perikl6s,  v. 
481,  484,  496  seq. 

Magna  Gracia^  iii.  534. 

Magnfsia^  iii.  241,  260;  Xerxes's  fleet  near, 
V.  Wbseq.]  on  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  xi. 
425  n.  3. 

Magnates,  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  ii.  381. 

Magonf  off  Katana,  x.  690 ;  near  Abaksena, 
xi.  8 ;  at  Agyrium,  xi.  10 ;  death  of,  xi. 
57. 

Magon  and  Hiketas,  xi.  220  seq. ;  death  of, 
xi.  242. 


Mttia  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  IS. 

Makrines  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix.  153. 

MaHans,  ii.  382. 

MalU,  xiL  315. 

Mathis,  Alexander  at,  xiL  154. 

Mawterints  and  Timoleon,  xL  255  seq, 

Manetko  and  the  Sothiae  period,  iii.  454  stq. 

Mania ^  sub- satrap  of  iEolis,  ix.  291  seq, 

Mantinea  and  Tegea,  ii.  596  seq.,  vL  617, 
vii.  19;  and  Sparta,  ii.  598,  vii.  29, 129, 
X,  47 seq;  and  Argos,  viL  29 ;  congress st, 
vii.  91  seq.;  battle  of,  b.c.  418,  vii.  106 
seq,;  expedition  of  Agesipolis  to,  x.  47  seq.; 
and  the  river  Ophis,  x.  48  ».  2 ;  re-esta- 
blishment of,  X.  27S  seq, ;  march  of  Age- 
silaus  against,  x.  287  seq. ;  muster  of  Pdo- 
ponnesian  enemies  to  Thebes  at,  x.  452 ; 
attempted  surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epaminondas,  x.  456  seq, ;  battie  of,  bx. 
362,  X.  460  seq.,  482;  peace  concluded 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  481. 

Manfineans  and  the  Pan-Arcadian  anion,  x. 
442  seq.;  opposition  of,  to  Theban  inter- 
vention, X.  448. 

MantimicO'Tegeatie  plain,  x.  464. 

Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  vii.  273  seq, 

Mantd,  iii.  248. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  xii.  276,  280  seq, 

Marathon,  battle  of,  iv.  463-485. 

Marat hus  surrendere  to  Alexander,  xiL  175. 

Mardi  and  Alexander,  xii.  240,  255. 

Mardonius,  in  Ionia,  iv.  422 ;  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  iv.  423;  fleet  of,  destroyed 
near  Mount  Athos,  iv.  423 ;  urges  Xenes 
to  invade  Greece,  v.  4  seq.,  10 ;  advice  of, 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salaniis.v. 
189;  forces  left  with,  in  Thessaly,  v.  193; 
and  Medising  Greeks,  after  Xerxes's  ft- 
treat,  v.  201;  in  Boeotia,  v.  203,  2\4  seq.; 
offers  of  peace  to  Athens  by,  v.  204  seq,, 
210;  at  Athens,  v.  209;  and  his  Phokian 
contingent,  v.  218 ;  on  the  Asdpos,  v.  226 ; 
at  Plataea,  v.  228  seq. 

Marine,  military,  unfavourable  to  oUgarcby, 
iii.  42. 

Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted,  iL  299. 

MarpSssa  and  Idas,  i.  236. 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  113 ;  among 
the  Spartans,  ii.  519 ;  among  the  Hiadoos, 
iii.  189  II.  2. 

Marshes  and  lakes  of  Greece,  iL  290. 

Marsyas,  iii.  289  n,,  290. 

Masistfs,  V.  268. 

Masistius,  v.  222. 

Maskam^,Y,  401, 

Massageta,  iii.  331. 

Massalia,  iii.  377,  465,  537  seq.,  xii.  613^7. 

Maus6lus  and  the  Social  War,  xL  313. 

Mazmus  at  Thapsakus,  xii.  204 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  xii.  222,  224 ;  surrender  of  Ba- 
bylon by,  xii.  228;  appointed  satrap  of 
Babylon  by  Alexander,  xiL  230. 

Ma2arh,vi.  270  seq, 

Midea  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  323  s^. 

Medes,  early  history  of,  iiL  304  seq,;  and 
Penians,  iv.  251,  303  te^. 
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Media,  the  waU  of,  iii.  407  n.  2,  ix.  85, 87  n. ; 
Darius  a  fagitive  in,  xii.  241,  244. 

Mediua,  xii.  342. 
Medus,  i.  281  n.  3,  330. 

Medusa,  i.  10,  124. 

Megabates,  iv.  381,  382. 

Megabazus,  iv.  369,  372. 

Megabyzus,  v.  452. 

Megakl^y  iii.  51  n.,  52,  112. 

Megah^poliSf  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  xii. 
560. 

MegahpoUs,  foundation  of,  ii.  599,  x.  306 
8eq,t  319  «.  5  ;  the  centre  of  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy,  x.  317 ;  disputes  at, 
X.  493*,  and  Sparta,  xi.  280,  368,  405, 
418  9eq. 

Megapenthet  and  Perseus,  i.  124. 

MegarOf  early  history  of,  iiL  3,  59  Hq, ; 
Corinth  and  Sikyon,  analogy  of,  iiL  64 ; 
and  Athens,  iii.  123  aeq.^  v.  435,  472, 
475  n.,  476,  vi.  104,  504  teq. ;  Long  Walls 
at,  T.  437 ;  Brasidas  at,  vi.  511  teq, ;  revo- 
lution at,  vi.  514  teq, ;  Philippising  faction 
at,  xi.  621. 

Megara  in  Sicifyf  iii.  488,  v.  290. 

Megarian  Siciiy,  iii.  488. 

Megariatu  under  Pausanias,  and  Persian 
cavalry  under  Masistius,  v.  222 ;  repudiate 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  vii.  3 ;  refuse 
to  join  Argos,  vii.  22 ;  recovery  of  Nissa 
by,  viU.  178. 

Megaridf  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  vL  185. 

Meidias  qfSkepsis,  ix.  293  eeq, 

Meidias  the  Athenian,  xi.  478,  479  n,  1. 

Meiianidn  and  Atalanta,  i.  203. 

MeUichioSf  meaning  of,  ix.  236  n. 

Meiamput,  i.  43,  150,  535,  v.  122. 

Meianippus  and  Tydeus,  i.  373,  379. 

Melanthus,  ii.  31. 

Meleager,  legend  of,  i.  195  »eq. 

Meleagrides,  i.  198. 

MelSrippvs,  vi.  171. 

MeUan  nvniphs,  i.  7. 

Meii98us,\l  39,  viu.  466,  470. 

Meikarth,  temple  of,  iii.  362. 

Mellon,  X,  in  teq.,  120. 

M^lott  settlement  of,  ii.  38;  expedition 
against,  under  Nikias,  vi.  399  ;  capture  of, 
vii.  148  teq. ;  AntisthcnSs  at,  vii.  546. 

Memn^n,  tan  of  TithSnut,  L  405. 

Memndn  the  Rhodian,  operations  of,  between 
Alexander's  accession  and  landing  in  Asia, 
xii.  65, 103 ;  and  Mentor,  xii.  100 ;  advice 
of,  on  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  xii. 
105;  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Persians,  xii.  123 ;  at  Halikarnassus,  xii. 
128  teq,\  his  progress  with  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  death,  xii.  141  teq, ;  change  in 
the  plan  of  Darius  after  his  death,  xii. 
144,  147. 

Menqthit,  Alexander  at,  xii.  198. 

Men,  races  of,  in  **  Works  and  Days,"  i.  88 
Hq, 

Mend^t  and  Athens,  vi.  599  teq, 

Mened(eutf  and  the  Ambrakiots,  vi.  413  teq. 


Menekleidat  and  Epaminondas,  x.  367,  417 

teq, 
Menekl^t,  viii.  275. 
Menelaut,  i.  221  teq,,  iii.  363  n. 
Menettheut,  i.  422,  ii.  30. 
Menakeut,  i.  372. 
Mencetiut,  i.  8,  12. 

Menon  the  Thettalian,  ix.  41,  96. 

Menon  the  Athenian,  x.  513. 

Mentor  the  Rhodian,  xi.  607  teq,,  xii.  100. 

Mercenary  soldiers,  multiplication  of,  in 
Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  xi. 
392  teq, 

Mermnadt,  Lydian  dynasty  of,  iii.  300. 

MeroS,  connection  of,  with  Egyptian  institu- 
tions, iii.  419. 

Mettapiantt  iii.  524 ;  and  Tarentines,  xii. 
532. 

MettM,  foundation  of,  ii.  568,  iii.  490 ; 
foundation  of,  by  Epaminondas,  x.  308, 
319  n.  5,  358;  and  Sparta,  x.  398,  481, 
xi.  281,  368,  405. 

Metten^,  in  Sicily,  chorus  sent  to  Rhegium 
from,  iv.  73  n.  1 ;  re-colonisation  of,  by 
Anaxilaus,  v.  287 ;  Laches  at,  vii.  181  ; 
Athenian  fleet  near,  vii.  183;  Alkibiadds 
at,  vii.  264;  Nikias  at,  vii.  304;  and 
Dionysius,  x.  660  teq.,  xi.  4  ;  Imilkon  at, 
X.  685  teq. ;  and  Timoleon,  xi.  223. 

Mett^ia,  Dorian  settlements  in,  ii.  11,  419. 

Mettenian  genealogy,  i..  235  ;  wars,  ii.  567- 
590;  victor  proclaimed  at  Olympia,  b.c. 
368,  X.  359. 

Metteniant  and  Spartans,  early  proceedings 
of,  ii.  445;  expelled  by  Sparta,  ix.  317, 
xi.  4  ;  plan  of  l^paminondas  for  the  resto- 
ration of,  X.  292. 

Metteniant  in  Sicily,  defeated  by  Naxians 
and  Sikels,  vii.  185. 

Metaneira,  i.  52. 

Metapontium,  iii.  517. 

Methana,  Athenian  garrison  at,  vi.  486. 

Methane,  iv.  30 ;  Philip  at,  xi.  364.      ' 

Methdn^  in  Pelqponnetut,  Athenian  assault 
upon,  vi.  182. 

Methymna,  vi.  300,  306;  Kallikratidas  at, 
viii.  224. 

Meiict,  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viii.  337. 

Miti»  and  Zeus,  daughter  of,  L  13. 

Metrod6rut,  i.  563,  595  n. 

MetropoUt,  relation  of  a  Grecian,  to  its  colo- 
nies, vi.  82  n,  3. 

Midat,  iii.  284,  295. 

Middle  aget,  monarchy  in,  iii.  10  teq, 

Mikythut,  v.  31 1,  313,  323. 

Milesian  colonies  in  the  Troad,  i  458. 

Miletiant  and  Lichas,  viii.  132 ;  and  Kalli- 
kratidas, viii.  221. 

Milettit,  early  history  of,  iii.  237  teq. ;  and 
Alyattes,  iii.  344  teq.;  and  Croesus,  iiL 
348;  sieges  of,  by  the  Persians,  iv.  391, 
413;  Histisus  of,  iv.  367  teq.,  373,  378, 
383,  400  teq, ;  Phrynichus's  tragedy  on 
the  capture  of,  iv.  418;  exiles  from,  at 
Zankle,  v.  285  teq. ;  and  Samos,  dispute 
between,  vi.  36 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii. 
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516,  529,  531  teq. ;  Ttesaphernei  at,  tu. 
518,  548 ;  Lichas  at,  vii.  548 ;  Pelopon- 
netian  fleet  at,  vUL  34, 128, 130  teq,,  137 ; 
revolation  at,  by  the  partisans  of  Lysander, 
vlii.  290 ;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xii. 
123  »eg, 
Mitttary  array  of  legendary  and  histtuical 
Greece,  iu  142  aeq. ;  diTisiont  not  distinct 
from  civil  in  any  Grecian  dtiet  but  Sparta, 
iL  619 ;  force  of  early  oligarchies,  lii.  42 ; 
order,  Egyptian,  iiL  422 ;  arrangements, 
Kleisthenean,  iv.  181. 
MUttUy  xl  122. 

MiUiadA  tke  Pint,  iy.  157. 

MiUiades  the  See<md,  iv.  159;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  366,  370  n, ; 
his  retirement  from  the  Chersonese,  iv. 
370 ;  capture  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  by, 
iv.  375 ;  escape  of,  from  Persian  pursuit, 
iv.  415;  adventures  and  character  of,  iv. 
452  teg, ;  elected  general,  490  b.c,  iv. 
461 ;  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  463 
seq, ;  expedition  of,  against  Paros,  iv.  491 ; 
disgrace,  punishment,  and  death  of,  iv. 
492  «e;. 

Milio,  ix.  63  n, 

MiUokytheB,  x.  512,  520. 

Milton  on  the  early  series  of  British  kings, 
i.  646 ;  his  treatment  of  British  fabulous 
history,  i.  650. 

Mimnermus,  iv.  110. 

Mindarw,  supersedes  Astyochus,  vili.  133 ; 
deceived  by  Tissaphem^,  viii.  134;  re- 
moval of,  from  Miletus  to  Chios,  viii.  137  ; 
eludes  Thrasyllus  and  reaches  the  Hel- 
lespont, viii.  138, 13911.;  at  the  Hellespont, 
viii.  146;  Peloponnesian  fleet  summoned 
from  Eubflea  by,  viii.  149 ;  siege  of  Kyzikus 
by,  viiL  162;  death  of,  viiL  163. 

Mineral  productions  of  Greece,  ii.  305. 

Min^Oi  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  vi.  385. 

Min69t  i.  299  eeq. 

Mind  taw,  the,  i.  301  seq, 

Miny^f  i.  180,  ii.  36  eeq, 

Minyas,  i.  175  tea, 

iftractt/!i>iw  legends,  varied  interpretation  of, 
i.  632  n.  2. 

Mittake  of  ascribing  to  an  unrecording  age 
the  historical  sense  of  modem  times,  i. 
579. 

MUford,  his  view  of  the  anti-monarchical 
sentiment  of  Greece,  iii.  15  teq, 

Mitkridatet  the  Pertian,  ix.  118  teq, 

MUhridatet  qfPantut,  xiL  626,  627. 

Mithrinet,  xii.  120,  280. 

Mitylenaan  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Olympia,  vi.  306  teq.; 
prisoners  sent  to  Athens  by  Pach6s,  vi. 

330,  348. 

MUylenaant  at  Sigdum,  i.  457. 

MitylAi^f  iii.  262  ;  political  dissensions  and 
poets  of,  iiL  267 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens, 
vi.  ZOO  teq.;  blockade  of,  by  Pach^,  vi. 
321  teq. ;  and  the  Athenian  assembly,  vL 

331,  337  teq, ;   loss  and  recovery  of,  by 
Athens,  b.c.  412,  vii  526,  527 ;   Kallikra- 


tidas  at,  viii  226  teq.;  removal  of  Kalfi- 
kratidas  from,  viiL  231;  fiteonikus  at, 
ViiL  231,  237,  256 ;  blockade  of,  by  Mem- 
non,  xii.  142;  surrender  of,  by  Chares, 
XiL  192. 
Mnat^9put,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra,  x. 

193  Mg. 
MnAmotyni,  L  6, 13. 
Mn^hihu,  V.  167. 
Meeree,  and  Cnesus,  iv.  264  acf  . 
Meerit,  lake  of,  iiL  430  n. 
MoUomdt,  the,  L  190. 
Molottian  kingdom  of  Epima,  xii.  533. 
Molottiant,  iii.  555  teq. 
Mohttut,  L  258. 
M6mut,  i.  9. 
Monarchy,  in  mediseval  and  modem  Eeiofie, 

iiL  10  9eq.;  aversion  to,  in  Greece,  after  the 

expulsion  of  Hippias,  iv.  236. 
Money,  coined,  not  known  to  Homerie  or 

Hesiodic  Greeks,  ii.  157  ;  coined,  irst  ii- 

troduction  of,  into  Greece,  iL  428. 
Money4endinff  at  Florence  in  the  middk 

ages,  iiL  148  n. ;  and  the  Jevrish  law,  SL 

150  n. ;  and  ancient  philosophen,  iiL  IS3. 
Momey^ttandard,  Solon  s  debasement  of,  iiL 

137 ;  honestly  maintained  at  Athesa  after 

Solon,  iii.  155. 
Monttert,  offspring  of  the  goda,  L  14. 
Monttrout  natures  associated  with  the  gods, 

LI. 
Monlt  de  Piit/,  iu.  218. 
MomanefUt  of  the  Argonautic  expeditioa,  L 

Z29  teq. 
Moon,  edipee  of,  b.c.  413,  viL  432 ;  ecfipse 

of,  B.C.  331,  xiL  205. 
Mqptut,  iii.  248. 
Mora,  Spartan,  ii.  617  teq,;  destnctkni  cf  a 

Spartan,  by  IpMkratea,  ix.  482  jcf . 
Moral  and  social  feeling  in  legendary  Greece, 

ii.  108. 
Moratiting  Greek  poets,  iv.  122  teq. 
Motynaki,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 

ix.  174. 
Mothaket, ».  563. 
Motyf,  capture  of,  by  Dionyaras,  x.  675  teq. ; 

recapture  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  683. 
Motyum,  Dnketius  at,  viL  168. 
Mouniainout  systems  of  Greece,  ii.  282  teq. 
Mutter  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type,  iL  459. 
Multitude,  sentiment  of  a,  compared  with 

that  of  individuals,  ix.  378. 
Munyehia  and  Piraeus,  ThemistoUSa's  waD 

round,  v.  339 ;  MenyOus  in,  xiL  439, 457 ; 

Nikanor  in,  xii.  452,  465. 
Mute,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the,  L 

478. 
Mutet,  the,  i.  13. 
Mutie,  ethical  effiect  of  old  Gredan,  iL  583 ; 

Greek,  improvements  in,  about  the  middle 

of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  iv.  108 ;  cob- 

prehensive  meaning  of,  among  theaBciemt 

Greeks,  viiL  477. 
i/tincal  modes  of  the  Gred»,  in.  288. 
Muticiant,  Greek,  in  the  seventh  cemtnry 

B.C.,  iv.  102  «. 
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MvOot,  i.  480,  578  ».,  618. 

MuiikUed  Grecum  captives  at  Penepolia,  xu. 
234. 

Muiiialum  of  dead  bodies  in  legendary  and 
historical  Greece,  iL  124  ;  of  Bessos,  xiL 
279. 

Mutmp  at  Athens  immediately  before  Solan's 
legislation,  iii.  132. 

Mygdonuif  iiL  284. 

MykaU,  Pan.Ionic  festival  at,  iiL  239 ;  the 
battle  of,  T.  260  seg. 

MykaihtWf  massacre  at,  viL  490  9eq. 

Mykhut,'ul2hKq. 

IfyrioiuirMf,  Alexander's  march  from  Kilikia 
to,  xii.  154 ;  Alexander's  return  from,  xiL 
158. 

MyrkmMt,  It.  369,  399. 

Myrmidons,  origin  of,  i.  253. 

Myr6»,  iiL  44. 

MyrSrUdSf,  v.  439, 449. 

MyrtUus,  L  217. 

Mysia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in,  ix. 
2^7  seq, 

MysUMt,  iiL  265, 282  feq.,  292. 

Mysteriet,  principal  Pan-Hellenic,  L  38,  50, 
55, 58,  V.  282  ifc  ;  and  mythes,  L  585. 

Afyt^tc  legends,  connexion  of,  with  Egypt,  L 
43;  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Homeric 
hymns,  L  45 ;  brotherhoods,  iii.  115. 

Mythe  of  Pand5ra  and  Prometheus,  how 
used  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  L  97 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  L  480. 

Myiheif  how  to   be  told,  L  2;  Hesiodic, 
traceable  to  Krete  and   Delphi,  L  21 ; 
Grecian,  origin  of,  L  5.  71,  83  seq^  461 
9eq, ;  of  the  gods,  discrepancies  in,L  71  n,, 
72 ;  contain  gods,  heroes  and  men,  i.  87 ; 
formed  the  entire  mental  stock  of  the 
early  Greeks,  L  460,  482 ;  difficulty  of  re- 
gaiding  tiiem  in  the  same  light  as  the 
andenU  did,  L  461 ;  Grecian,  adapted  to 
the  personifying  and  patriotic  tendencies 
of  the  Greeks,  L  468  aey . ;  Grecian,  beauty 
of,  L  473, 474 ;  Grecian,  how  to  understand 
properly,  L  474  teq.;  how  reganied  bv 
superior  men  in  the  age  of  Thucydidfis,  L 
506 ;  accommodated  to  a  more  advanced 
age,  L  508  teq,  -,  treatment  of,  by  poets  and 
logographers,  L  509  teq. ;  treatment  of,  by 
historians,  L  526  sey ;  historidsed,  i.  552 
9eq,i   treatment  of,  by  philosophers,  L 
562  $eq.)  allegorised,  L  562  sfy.;  semi- 
historioil  interpretation  of,  L  574 ;  alle- 
gorical theory  of,  L  584;  connexion  of, 
with  mysteries,  L  585 ;  supposed  andent 
meaning  of,  L  588;  Plato  on,  u  591  seq,, 
V.  595;  recapitulation  of  remarks  on,  L 
603  Meq.i  familiarity  of  the  Greeks  vnth, 
L  608  aey . ;  bearing  of,  on  Grecian  art, 
L  614   $eq.i   German,  L  622;   Grecian, 
proper  treatment  of,  i.  651  seq.  \  Asiatic, 

"i-  ^1-  .  .  ,         -..       * 

Mythical  world,  opening  of,  1. 1 ;  sentiment 

in  **  Works  and  Days,"  i.  93  seq.\  geogra- 

phy,  i.  334  seq. ;  faith  in  the  Homcnc  age, 

L  483 ;  genealogies,  i.  596  seq.-,  age,  gods 


andmenundistinguishable  in,i.601 ;  events, 
relics  of,  L  612 ;  account  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  HSrakldds  and  Dorians,  iL  2  ; 
races  of  Greece,  ii.  26. 

Mythology t  Grecian,  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion on,  L  146;  German,  Celtic,  and  Gre- 
cian, L  619,  620 ;  Grecian,  how  it  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  b.c.  500,  L  626. 

MythopcBic  faculty,  stimulus  to,  L  473 ;  age, 
the,  L  487 ;  tendendes,  by  what  causes 
enfeebled,  L  487  seq. ;  tendendes  in  mo- 
dern Europe,  i.  628  seq. 

MyHs,  iiL  241. 

N. 

Ncqtoleon,  analogy  between  his  relation  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  that 
of  Alexander  to  the  Greeks,  xii.  69. 
Nature,  first  regarded  as  impersonal,  i.  496. 
Nauhrmries,  iiL  71,  91. 
Naukratis,  iiL  438,  449  seq. 
NaupailuSf  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  4  ;  Phor- 
mio's  victory  near,  vL  275  seq. ;  Eurylo- 
cbus's  attack  upon,  \i.  407;  Demosthenes 
at,  vi.  408 ;  naval  battle  at,  b.c.  413,  vii. 
492  seq. 
NausimJtus,  census  in  the  archonship  of,  x. 

155  seq. 
Naval  attack,  Athenian,  vi.  87. 
Naxians  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Messenians 

by,  vii.  185. 
Nasos,  early  power  of,  iiL  224;  expedition 
of  Aristagoras  against,  iv.  380  seq. ;  Datis 
at,  iv.  445 ;  revolt  and  re-conquest  of,  v. 
416 ;  Chabrias  at,  viiL  285,  x.  176  seq. 
Naxos  in  SieUy,  iii.  483,  viL  264,  x.  650. 
Nearehus,  voyages  of,   xiL  314,  317,  318, 

320. 
Nebuehadnexzar,  iii.  444. 
Necklaces  of   EriphylS  and  Helen,  L  382 

seq. 
iV«c/ane^ict,xL'608. 
Negative  side  of  Grecian  philosophy,  viii. 

471. 
Neileus,  or  Nileus,  L  154,  u.  33,  iU.  237. 
Neh6s,  iii.  441  seq. 
Nektanebis,  x.  499,  504. 
Nikids  down  to  Kodrus,  L  154. 
mieus  and  Pelias,  L  149  seq. 
Nemean  Hon,  the,  L  10;  games,  ii.  625,  ix. 

BSseq. 
Nemesis,  L  9. 

Neobuli  and  Arehilochus,  iv.  109. 
Neon  the  Cyreian,  ix.  185  seq.,  202. 
Neon  the  Corinthian,  xi.  220  seq. 
Neoptolemus,sonqf  Achilles,  L  258, 409,  421. 
Neoptolennis  the  actor,  xi.  517. 
Nephel^,  L  168  seq. 
Nereus,  L  9,  10. 
Nereids,  I  10. 
Nessus,  the  centaur,  L  206. 
Nestor,  L  153. 
Niebelungen  Lied,  L  640. 
NikdMi  on  the  Hydaspes,  xii.  308, 31S« 
Nikanor,  xii.  457,  465  seq. 
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liHiat,  at  Minda,  vi.  385  ;  position  and  cha- 
racter of,  vi.  386  »eg, ;  and  lUeon,  vi.  392 
seg.f  621  $eq,;  at  M6lo8,  vi  399;  in  .the 
Corinthian  territory,  vi.  483  teq,;  at 
Mendfi  and  Ski6n6,  vi.  601  seg, ;  peace  oU 
vi.  670  seg.t  vii.  1  teg. ;  and  the  Spartans 
taken  at  Sphakteria,  vii.  8  teg, ;  embassy 
of,  to  Sparta,  vii.  66 ;  and  Alkibiad^,  viL 
144  teg.t  viii.  215  ;  appointed  commander 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii. 
201 ;  speeches  and  influence  of,  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  viL  202  teg., 
212,  217  ;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicily,  vii. 
260;  dilatory  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily, 
vii.  295,  304,  354  teg. ;  stratagem  of,  for 
approaching  Syracuse,  vii.  297 ;  at  the 
battle  near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse, 
vii.  300;  measures  of,  after  his  victory 
near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse,  vii.  3U3 ; 
at  Mess^nd  in  Sicily,  vii.  304 ;  forbear- 
ance of  the  Athenians  towards,  viL  306 
teg. ;  at  Katana,  vii.  319 ;  in  Sicily  in  the 
spring  of  b.c.  414,  vii.  332 ;  his  neglect  in 
not  preventing  Gylippus's  approach  to 
Sicily  and  Syracuse,  vii.  360  teg.,  364 
teg.;  fortification  of  Cape  Plemmyrium 
by,  vii.  369 ;  at  Epipolae,  vii.  373 ;  des- 
patch of,  to  Athens  for  reinforcements, 
vii.  376  seg.,  334  teg. ;  opposition  of,  to 
Demosthenls's  proposals  for  leaving  Syra- 
cuse, vii.  424  teg. ;  consent  of,  to  retreat 
from  Sysacuse,  vii.  431 ;  exhortations  of, 
before  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  441  teg. ;  and 
Demosthenes,  resolution  of,  after  the  final 
defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  454; 
exhortations  of,  to  the  Athenians  on  their 
retreat  from  Syracuse,  vii.  459  teg. ;  and 
his  division,  surrender  of,  to  Gylippus,  vii. 
470  teg.f  478  n.  2;  and  Demosthenes, 
treatment  of,  by  their  Syracusan  con- 
querors, vii.  477 ;  disgrace  of,  at  Athens 
after  his  death,  vii.  479 ;  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydidds  about,  vii.  480 ;  opinion  and  mis- 
take of  the  Athenians  about,  vii.  483  teg. 

Nikodrormit,  v.  65. 

NUcoklit,  X.  34. 

Nikomackut  the  Athenian^  viii.  419  teg. 

Nikomachut  the  Macedonian,  xii.  258,  259, 
263. 

Nikottrattit,  vi.  367  teg.,  601  teg. 

Nikotelet,  x.  647. 

Nile,  the^  iii.  414. 

Nineveh,  or  Nmut,  siege  of,  iii.  315 ;  capture 
of,  iii.  343 ;  and  Babylon,  iii.  390  ;  site  of, 
iiL  395  n. ;  and  its  remains,  iii.  409. 

Nine  Wayt,  nine  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at 
the,  X.  413  n.  2. 

Ninon  and  Kylon,  iv.  550. 

NiobS,  i.  216. 

Nitisa,  alleged  capture  of,  by  Peisistratus,  iii. 
218  n. ;  connected  with  Megara  by  "  Long 
WaUs,"y.  437  ;  surrender  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  506  teg. ;  recovery  of,  by  the 
Megarians,  viii.  178. 

Nitut,'\.  281,302. 


Noblet,  Athenian,  eariy  vic^ence  of,  iv.  205. 

Nomadt,  Libyan,  iv.  50  teg. 

Nomiot  ApoUo,  i.  83. 

Nomophylaket,  v.  502. 

Nomoiheta,  iiL  165, 168,  v.  504,  viiL  405. 

Non-An^hiktyonic  races,  ii.  361. 

Non-Heiienie  practices,  ii.  34 1 . 

Non^Oljfu^riads,  iL  586. 

Noiivm,  iii.  247 ;  Paches  at,  vi.  328 ;  rs- 
colonised  from  Athens,  vL  330 ;  battle  of; 
viii.  209. 

Notut,  i.  8. 

Numidia,  Agathokles  and  the  Cartbaginiut 
in,  xiL  577. 

Nympkaum,  xL  369,  n.  2,  xlL  650. 

Nytr^ht,  L  7,  10. 

Nyptiut,  xi.  149,  150,  153,  155. 

Nyx,  L  6,  9. 

0. 

Oarttt,  fortresses  near,  iv.  359. 

Oath  of  mutual  harmony  at  Athens,  after  tbt 
battle  of  ^gospotami,  \'iiL  306. 

Oba  or  Obes,  iL  487. 

Ocean,  ancient  belief  about,  iii.  385  n. 

Oceanic  nymphs,  L  7. 

Oceamtt,  L  6,  7,  10. 

Ochut,  X.  506,  xi.  605  teg.,  xiL  100  teg. 

Odetm,  building  of,  vL  29. 

Odet  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  L  70. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degradc»l  into  men,  L 
624. 

Odrytian  kings,  vi.  286  teg. 

Odytteut,  L  395  ;  and  Palamedes,  L  400 ;  and 
Ajax,  i.  407 ;  steals  away  the  Palladium*  L 
410 ;  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  419 ;  final  ad- 
ventures and  death  of,  L  425  teg. ;  t^  tbe 
agora  in  the  second  book  of  tbe  Iliad,  iL 
95  ae?. 

Odyttey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure,  aethor- 
ship  and  character  of,  ii.  1 71-278. 

(Echalia,  capture  of,  L  206. 

(Ediput,  361  teg. 

(Eneut  and  his  offspring,  i.  194  teg. 

(Enof,  vL  172,  viii.  112,  ix.  479. 

(Enomtxut  and  Pelops,  L  217. 

(En6n^,  L  408  n.  4. 

(Enopkyta,  Athenian  victory  at,  v.  4  IS. 

(Enotria,  iiL  468  teq. 

(Enotriant,  iii.  470,  503,  526. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  v.  107. 

(Et€ei,  ii.  383. 

Ofj^ce,  admissibility  of  Athenian  dtkem  to, 
iv.  195. 

Ogyg^,  L  266. 

Okypeti,  i.  10. 

Olbia,  xii.  641  teq. 

Oiiyarchical  govemm^t,  change  from  mo- 
narchical to,  in  Greece,  iiL  21  teq. ;  party 
at  Athens,  v.  489,  viiL  318  acg.,  4l3  teq.; 
Greeks,  corruption  of,  vM.  552 ;  conspiracy 
at  Samos,  viiL  8  teg.,  34  teg. ;  conspitaey  st 
Athens,  viii.  21,  41  teg. ;  exiles,  return  of, 
to  Athens,  viii.  315. 

OHyarchiet  in  Greece,  iii.  24, 39, 40,  42. 

Oligarchy,  conflict  oi,  with  despotism,  iiL  38 ; 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly  in  favour  eC 
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▼iii.  20 ;  establishment  of,  in  Athenian  al- 
lied cities,  viii.  45  ;  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
viii.  iSteg.,  59  w^.,viii.  102, 123  seq. 

OHve  ireetf  sacred,  near  Athens,  iii.- 182  n.  2, 
vi.  362  n.  2. 

Ofpa,  Demosthenes's  victory  at,  vi.  410  teg, 

Olympian  Agesipolis,  and  the  oracle  at,  ix. 
494 ;  Lysias  at,  x.  101  teg. ;  panegyrical 
oration  of  Isokrates  at,  x.  105 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Arcadians,  x.  431,  440 ;  topo- 
graphy  of,  x.  438  n, ;  plunder  of,  by  the 
Arcadians,  x.  440  seq, 

Olyv^naa,  xL  337,  707,  712,  716 ;  and  Anti- 
pater,  xii.  92,  341,  345  n.;  intrigues  of, 
after  Alexander's  death,  xiL  449 ;  return 
of,  from  Epirus  to  Macedonia,  xii.  458  teg,., 
493 ;  death  of,  xiL  494  ;  Epirus  governed 
by.  xii.  533  n,  3. 

Olympic  games j  and  Aethlius,  i.  137  ;  origin 
of,  i.  192;  presidency  of,  ii.  13,  426  seg.; 
nature  and  importance  of,  ii.  321,  322; 
the  early  point  of  union  between  Spartans, 
Messenians,  and  Eleians,  iL  449 ;  and  the 
Delian  festival,  iv.  74;  celebrity,  history 
and  duration  of,  iv.  75  seg.;  interference 
of,  with  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  v. 
106;  and  the  Kameia,  v.  106  it.;  con- 
versation of  Xerxes  on,  v.  155 ;  of  the 
90th  Olympiad,  vii.  71  teg,;  celebration 
of,  by  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans,  x.  436 
9eg. ;  legation  of  Dionysius  to,  xi.  37  seg. 

Olympieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of,  vii.  299 
$eg. 

Olympus,  ii.  282. 

Olympus t  the  Phrygian,  iiL  289  n.,  iv.  102. 

Ofynihiae,  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes,  xi. 
456  seq, ;  the  second,  of  Demosthenes,  xi. 
462  seq.\  the  third,  of  Demosthenes,  xL 
\^8eg. 

Olynthiacs  of  Demosthen6s,  order  of,  xi.  499 
teg, 

Olynthian  confederacy,  x.  67  teg,,  92,  524, 
xi.  452  ;  war,  xi.  454-505. 

Olynihut,  iv.  32 ;  capture  and  re-population 
of,  by  Artabazus,  v.  202 ;  increase  of,  by 
Perdikkas,  vL  95 ;  expedition  of  Euda- 
midas  against,  x.  78 ;  Teleutias  at,  x.  88 
seg, ;  Agesipolis  at,  x.  91 ;  submission  of, 
to  Sparta,  x.  92 ;  alliance  of,  rejected  by 
the  Athenians,  xL  331 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Philip,  xi.  332  teg, ;  secedes  from  the  al- 
liance of  Philip,  and  makes  peace  with 
Athens,  xi.  446 ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  xi. 
447 ;  Philip's  half-brothers  flee  to,  xi.  449 ; 
intrigues  of  Philip  in,  xL  449 ;  attack  of 
Philip  upon,  xi.  454, 462 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  xi.  455 ;  renewed  application  of, 
to  Athens,  against  Philip,  xi.  462 ;  assist- 
ance from  Athens  to,  b.c.  350,  xi.  467  ; 
three  expeditions  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  349- 
348,  xL  467  n.,  487 ;  ejipedition  of  Athe- 
nians to,  B.C.  349,  xL  482,  484 ;  capture 
of,  by  Philip,  xL  488  teg.,  505,  507,  516. 

Ottehrut,  i.  9,  iL  247. 

Oneium,  Mount,  Epaminondas  at,  x.  348. 

Onetiktt,  iv.  393  teg. 


OnomaklA,  viii.  113  seg, 

Onomakritus,  v.  4. 

Onomarehus,  and  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  xi.  358 ;  successes  of,  xL  360, 
409  ;  at  Chsroneia,  xi.  361 ;  power  of  the 
Phokians  under,  xL  366;  aid  to  Lyko- 
phron  by,  xi.  409 ;  death  of,  xi.  411. 

Ophelias,  xii.  578,  582  teg. 

Ophit,  the,  X.  48. 

Opici,  iii.  471. 

Opis,  Alexander's  voyage  to,  xii.  327. 

Oracle  at  Delphi,  legend  of,  i.  65 ;  and  the 
KrStans,  i.  309  n.  2 ;  and  the  Battiad  dy- 
nasty,  iv.  61 ;  answers  of,  on  Xerxes's  in- 
vasion, V.  81  teg, 

Oraclet,  consultation  and  authority  of,  among 
the  Greeks,  ii.  340 ;  in  Boeotia  consulted 
by  Mardonius,  v,  203. 

Orations,  funeral,  of  Perikles,  vi.  42, 192  f^^. 

Orchomeniant,  i.  423. 

Orchomentu,  ante-historical,  i.  174  seq,\  and 
Thebes,  i.  184,  v.  216  n,  2,  x.  264. 

Orchomenus,  early  historical,  ii.  394 ;  capitu- 
lation of,  B.C.  418,  vii.  102 ;  revolt  of,  from 
Thebes  to  Sparta,  ix.  408 ;  and  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  union,  x.  285,  287 ;  destruction 
of,  X.  426. 

Oreithyia,  i.  273. 

Orestet,  i.  223  teg. ;  and  Agamemndn  trans- 
ferred to  Sparta,  i.  229. 

OrettSt,  bones  of,  ii.  602. 

Oreut,  xi.  621,  626. 

Orgiet,  post- Homeric,  i.  35. 

OriBt^t,  iv.  308,  330. 

Oronth,  the  Pertian  nobleman,  ix.  49,  54  fi. 

Orontit,  the  Pertian  tatrap,  x.  30,  31. 

Or6put,  vi.  523  n.  1,  viii.  34,  x.  392. 

Orphans  in  legendary  and  historical  Greece, 
ii.  124. 

Orpheoteletta,  iii.  119. 

Oi^heut,  i.  28,  30. 

Orphic  Theogony,  i.  22  seq. ;  egg,  i.  23 ;  life, 
the,  i.  31 ;  brotherhood,  i.  45. 

Orsines,  xii.  319. 

Orthagorid4B,  iii.  43  seg. 

Orthrot,  i.  10. 

Ortygit,  iii.  253. 

Ortygia,  iii.  486 ;  fortification  and  occupation 
of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  636  teq, ;  Dionysius 
besieged  in,  x.  642  teg. ;  blockade  of,  by 
Dion,  133,  137,  160;  sallies  of  Nypsins 
from,  xi.  150, 153, 155  ;  Dion's  entry  into, 
xi.  164 ;  surrender  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  212 
teq. ;  advantage  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  219 ; 
siege  of,  by  Hiketas  and  Magon,  xi.  220 
teq, ;  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  works  in,  xi.  233 ;  Timoleon  erects 
courts  of  justi<^  in,  xi.  234. 

Otcan,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  iii.  473. 

Otcant,  iii.  471. 

Otsa  and  Pelion,  ii.  285. 

Ottracitm,  simUarity  of,  to  Solon's  con- 
deronation  of  neutrality  in  sedition,  iii.  197, 
202  seq.,  vii.  146  teq, ;  of  Hyperbolus,  iv. 
202,  vii.  1 45  teq, ;  of  Kimon,  v.  495 ;  of 
Thucydid^t,  son  of  MelSsias,  vi.  27  ;  pro- 
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}ected  oovtentioB  of»  between  Nikiat  and 
AUdbUdte,  tiL  144  Mf . ;  at  Syracuse,  tu. 
166. 

Otmth,  iT.  301,  335  Mf .,  373. 

OtktymdA,  ii.  606. 

Otkfyt,  ii  283  #ef . 

Oio§  and  EphialtJt,  L  186. 

09id  at  Tomi,  xiL  641  n.  2.  . 

Curw  ctxMaed  bj  Alexander,  xiL  272. 

OjryAif,  L  209.  it  5,  12. 

OtytkewtiM  Kordnena,  iL  447  n,  2. 


Pmekh,  at  MityMn^,  ti.  306,  321  m^.  ;  at 
Notinm,  Ti.  328 ;  pnnnet  the  ilfet  of  Alld- 
das  to  Patmot,  tL  327 ;  tends  Mitylencan 
prisoners  to  Athens,  tL  330;  crimes  and 
death  of.  ri.  350. 

PtfOfiamt,  iT.  19 ;  conquest  of,  by  Megaba- 
zas,  iv.  372 ;  rictory  of  Philip  over,  xL 
302. 

Pag€t9m^  conquest  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  412; 
importance  of  the  Gnlif  of,  to  Philip,  xi. 
424. 

P^fomUut  vi.  523  Hq, 

Pmktjfot,  the  lAfdian^  ir.  269  nq, 

Pmltmm  and  Ind,  L  170. 

Pmlgpkmtutf  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  557 

pISmSdSi,  i.  400. 

PaHif,  foundation  of,  yii.  168. 

Pailadnm,  capture  of,  L  410. 

PMOdkqptu,  xii.  337. 

PaUtu,  i.  8, 10. 

PoOsf,  ten  qfPtntMn,  L  281. 

PmilM,  L  423,  !▼.  31,  32. 

Ptikit  Mmotit,  tribes  east  of,  iii.  329. 

P«iiiii«»M«,  expedition  of,  to  Megalopolis,  x. 
494,  xL  361,  418. 

Pm^kyU,  Hylleis,  and  Dymanes,  ii.  486. 

Pmmpkplki,  conqnest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii. 
134. 

PmaJtimm,  vii.  36, 40. 

Pm^Aretidkn  TVn  Thtmam^  x.  317, 442. 

Ptm'JretdUm  tmton,  x.  283  §eq.,  441  teq. 

Pmtdidn,  I  269. 

Pandidn,  son  qfPhmeui,  I  273. 

Pandidn  IL,  i.  279. 

Panddra,  i.  97,  103  9eq. 

Pm^HeUeme  proceeding,  the  earliest  ap- 
proach to,  iv.  70;  feeling,  growth  of, 
between  n.c.  776-560,  It.  71 ;  character 
of  the  four  great  games,  iv.  90 ;  congress 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  t.  78  9eq,\ 
patriotism  of  the  Athenians  on  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  85 ;  union  under  Sparta  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  v.  353;  schemes 
and  sentiment  of  Perikl^  vi.  25 ;  pretences 
of  Alexander,  xiL  69. 

Ptm-ImUc  festival  and  Amphiktyony  in  Asia, 
iii.  239. 

Pmtoptft,  Argos,  i.  115. 

PaniaMn,  ii.  585. 

Paniiktgneum,  xii.  648  se^.,  659. 


PmMH,  story  of,  t.  129  ».  2. 

Pi^kUgimimy  snbmisskMi  of,  to  AlesaBdflr,xn. 
149. 

PiyAis^onlMt,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Gredks, 
ix.  196. 

Paragrapki,  vHi.  410. 

PMrtM,  at  Samoa,  viti.  39. 

pMralH^  lit  127. 

Pmrobu,  arrival  of,  at  Athens  from  Santos, 
riiL40. 

Pmwwmbn^  Graphe,  ▼.  507  se^.,  vuL  48. 

Ptarmtmgt  length  of,  ix.  19  ii.  3. 

P«rtf,  L  390  9eq.j  408. 

Pmrimdm  /.,  xii.  652. 

Parmenidi$,  viii.  468,  471  fi. 

Pmnmmio,  embassy  of,  from  PhQip  to  Adiens, 
xi.  535,537,541,551,555;  operations  of, 
in  Asia  Minor  against  Memnon,  xii.  65; 
debate  of,  vrith  Alexander  at  MilStos,  xn. 
124;  captures  Damascoa,  xit  173;  atthe 
battle  of  Arbela,  xii.  214, 215,  222,  224  \ 
invested  with  the  chief  command  at  Ekba- 
tana,  xii.  245 ;  family  of,  xii.  258 ;  al- 
leged conqnracy  and  assassinatioB  of,  xiL 
265  t«7. 

Partipmfiiiada,  subjugatioB  of,  by  Alexander, 
XiL  270. 

Porot,  Theramen^  at,  viiL  159. 

ParfA<iil«,iii.519. 

Pmrtkenan,  tL  29,  31 ;  records  of  oflieriags 
in,  xi.  349  n.,  354  n.  3. 

Partkittt  Darius  pursued  by  Alexander  iato, 
XiL  247  9eq, 

Pmrtiiitm  if  ^s^dir  ascribed  to  Lykwfet,  il 
512,  530  My.,  541  sey.;  proposed  by  Agii» 
iiL  540,  543. 

PmymtHi,  wi/e  if  Dtarimi  Noikag,  ix.  81, 97. 

Pcrysof  iff,  dimahier  if  Jkarim  NMtt,  xiL 
324. 

Parimfhti,  ix.  460  teq. 

Potion  and  Xenias,  ix.  37. 

Piu^kti  and  the  Mindtanr,  L  301. 

Pa»^9pidMi,  banishment  of,  viiL  173. 

PatiieitkUf  conspiracy  of,  iv.  299. 

PutnMeitUt,  amnesty  proposed  b^,  viiL  305. 

Patrokhut  treatment  oi^  in  tiie  Diad,  iL  238. 

Patnmymie  names  of  demes,  iiL  86  n. 

PatHhu  Apollo,  L  67. 

Pattala,  xU.  316  n.  4. 

Pmuanioi,  the  kittaritm,  on  the  Adneans, 
L  143 ;  his  view  of  mythes,  L  557;  his 
history  of  the  Boeotians  betvreen  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  H€rakkids, 
ii.  22 ;  his  account  of  the  Messenian  wsn, 
iL  570  9eq.,  576  sey. ;  on  Jphikratei  st 
Corinth,  n.c  369,  x.  326  ii. 

PenMmiaff,  the  ^9Mr(ttn  regent,  at  the  Irthnn 
of  Corinth,  V.  213 ;  at  Platsea,  v.  220  srf  ^ 
232  »eq. ;  misconduct  of;  after  the  bsltie 
of  Platsea,  v.  344  eeq,,  346 ;  conduct  of, 
after  losing  the  command  of  the  Greeks,  v. 
363 ;  detection  and  death  of,  v.  367  «f ; 
and  Themistokl^  v.  370,  383. 

P&ueanioe,  the  Sjparttm  Amf  ,  and  Lysander, 
viii.  358 ;  his  expedition  to  Attica,  viiL 
375  eeq.;  his  attack  upon  Petrseos,  m» 
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378 ;  bis  pacification  between  tbe  Ten  at 
Athens  and  tbe  exiles  at  Peineus,  viii.  370 
9eq.;  in  Boeotia,  ix.  411  9eg. ;  condemna- 
tion of,  ix.  413  9eq, ;  and  tbe  dconoeratical 
leaders  of  Mantinea,  x.  49. 

Pausanitu  the  Macedonian,  x.  341,  xi.  710 
eeq, 

Pedaritui^  vii.  539,  541,  viii.  26. 

Pedieie,  iiL  127. 

Pediffreee,  mythical,  connect  gentee^  i.  260.- 

PeyatUMy  L  10,  168. 

Peir€ewn,  Athenian  victory  near,  vii.  508 ; 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  vii.  524 ; 
capture  of,  by  Agesilaus,  ix.  476,  478  eeg, ; 
recovery  of,  by  Ipbikrates,  ix.  490. 

PeirtnUf  fortification  of,  by  Tbemistokl^  v. 
337  eeq, ;  and  Athens,  Long  Walls  between, 
▼.  440  eeq*,  viiL  311,  ix.  448 $eq.;  improve- 
ments at,  under  PeriklSs,  vi.  28 :  departure 
of  the  armament  for  Sicily  from,  viL  243 ; 
vralls  built  at,  by  the  Pour  Hundred,  viii. 
86 ;  approach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Agesandridas  to,  viii.  91,  96 ;  Thra- 
sybulus  at,  viii.  366  eeg.;  king  Pansanias's 
attack  upon,  viii.  378 ;  attack  of  Teleutias 
on,  ix.  522  eeq. ;  attempt  of  Sphodrias  to 
surprise,  x.  133  eeg, ;  seizure  of,  by  Nika- 
nor,  xii.  467. 

PeisaneieTf  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Herme,  viL  270;  and  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Four  Hundred  viii.  11,  16,,  18  teg., 
27  eeg,,  34  teg,,  45  eeg.;  statements  re- 
specting, viii.  44  II. ;  punishment  of,  viii. 
119. 

Peieander,  ike  Lacedamonian  admvral,  ix. 
380, 392. 

Peiiistratide  and  Thucydid^,  iv.  146  fi.  1; 
fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iv.  165 ;  with  Xerxes 
in  Athens,  v.  158  eeg, 

Peieietratut,  iii.  208  m^m  i^-  137  eeg.,  159. 

PeithiaMt  the  Koriyraan,  vL  362  teg. 

Pekiegi,  ii.  350  eeg,;  in  Italy,  iii.  469;  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  iv.  374. 

Pelaaffikon,  oracle  about  the,  vi.  175  n.  2. 

Pdaiue,  i.  238. 

PiieuM,  i.  157,  253  teg, 

PeUae,  i.  149  tef.,  157  eeg. 

Pelion  and  Ossa,  ii  285. 

PeUa,  embassies  from  Grecian  states  at,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  560  eeg. ;  under  Philip,  xii.  89. 

PeUM,  i.  423;  and  Phtius,  x.  371. 

Pekpidae,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  x.  82 ;  con- 
spiracy of,  against  the  philo-Laconian 
rulers  at  Thebes,  x.  Ill  «m.  ;  slaughter  of 
Leontiades  by,  x.  118 ;  and  Epaminondas, 
X.  163 ;  victory  of,  at  Tegyra,  x.  182 ;  in 
Thessaly,  x.  340,  360,  361,  387  eeq.,  415, 
420  eeg,;  and  Philip,  x.  340  ».  2,  361; 
and  Alexander  of  Pherte,  x.  38  7  $eg. ;  death 
^       of,  X.  422. 

Pelejride,  I  210  eeg.,  220. 

Pehpotmetian  war,  its  injurious  effects  upon 
the  Athenian  empire,  vi.  64 ;  war,  com- 
mencement of,  vi.  103-206 ;  fleet,  Phor- 
mio's  victories  over,  vi.  265  eeg,,  275  aeg. ; 
war,  agreement  of  the  Pdoponuesian  con- 


federacy at  Uie  commencement  of,  vii. 
26  N.;  aUies,synodof,  at  Corinth,B.c.412, 
vii.  506 ;  fleet  under  Theramenes,  vii.  533 
teg, ;  fleet  at  Rhodes,  vii.  549  teg,,  viii. 
126 ;  fleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes  to  Mi- 
Idtus,  viii.  34 ;  fleet,  discontent  in,  at  Miletus, 
viii.  128, 130  teg. ;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  Kyzi- 
cus,  viii.  163 ;  fleet,  pay  of,  by  Cyrus,  viiL 
194  ;  confederacy,  assembly  of,  at  Sparta, 
B.C.  404,  viii.  311;  confederacy,  Athens  at 
the  head  of,  b.c.  371,  x.  274;  allies  of 
Sparta  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  xi. 
392. 

Pekfponneaiant,  immigrant,  ii.  408 ;  conduct 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  v.  145 ; 
and  Mardonius's  approach,  v.  207  teg.i 
and  the  fortification  of  Athens,  v.  329  teg., 
335 ;  five  years'  truce  of,  with  Athens,  v. 
453;  position  and  views  of,  in  com- 
mencing the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  128  teg., 
152,  167  teg.;  invasions  of  Attica  by,  un- 
der Archidamns,  vL  170  teg.,  208 ;  slaugh- 
ter of  neutral  prisoners  by,  vi.  245 ;  and 
Ambrakiots  attack  Akamania,  vi.  261  teg. ; 
application  of  revolted  Mitylenaeans  to,  vi. 
306  teg. ;  and  i£tolians  attack  Naupaktus, 
vi.  407 ;  and  Tissaphem6s,  >ii.  518,  543 
teg.,  viii.  6,  31  teg.,  153  teg.,  defeat  of,  at 
KynossSma,  viii.  147  teg. ;  at  Abydos,  viii. 
157 ;  aid  of  Phamabazus  to,  viii.  170;  let- 
ters  of  Philip  to,  xi.  680. 

Pehpmmitut,  eponym  of,  i.  210;  invasion 
and  division  of,  by  the  Hdrakleids,  iL  6 ; 
mythical  title  of  the  Dorians  to,  ii.  8  ;  ex- 
tension of  Pindus  through,  iL  284 ;  distri- 
bution of,  about  B.a  450,  ii.  401  teg. ; 
difference  between  the  distribution,  b.c. 
450  and  776,  ii.  406 ;  population  of,  which 
was  believed  to  be  indigenous,  ii.  407 ; 
southern,  Inhabitants  of,  before  the  Dorian 
invasion,  ii.  451;  events  in,  diuiDg  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  Athenian  hege- 
mony, V.  427  teg.',  voyage  of  Tolmid6s 
round,  v.  450 ;  ravages  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  182,  221;  political  relations  in, 
B.C.  421,  viL  32 ;  expedition  of  AlkibiadSs 
into  the  interior  of,  viL  86 ;  expedition  of 
Konon  and  Phamabazus  to,  ix.  446 ;  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  by  Timotheus,  x.  179  ; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
X.  269,  331 ;  expeditions  of  Epaminondas 
to,  X.  294  teg.,  348  teg.^  364  ng.,  451  teg.\ 
state  of,  B.C  362,  x.  429  teg. ;  visiu  of 
Dion  to,  xi.  85  ;  disunion  of,  b.c.  360-359, 
xL  282 ;  affairs  of,  b.c.  354-352,  xi.  405 
teg. ;  war  in,  b.o.  352-351,  xL  418 ;  in- 
tervention of  Philip  in,  after  b.c  346,  xi. 
612 ;  expedition  of  Philip  to,  xi.  704  ; 
Kassander  and  Polysperchon  in,  xii.  486, 
493;  Kassander  and  Alexander,  son  of 
Polysperchon,  in,  xii.  497,  499. 

Pekpt,  L  210  teg. 

Pebttiym,  Alexander  at,  xii.  198. 

Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iv.  494  n, 

Penetia,  Thessalian,  ii.  373  teg. 

Pentaiotiomedknni,  iii.  159. 
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PmfapoUi  on  the  touth-wett  cout  of  the 
Euxine,  xii.  620,  639. 

Pentekonthrt,  SptrUn,  ii.  619. 

Pentek09iyt,'\\,  619. 

PenihesiMa,  i.  287,  404. 

Pentkeui  and  Agav^,  i.  355  teq, 

PerdiAkas  I.,  i\.  21. 

Ptrdikkaa  U.^  relations  and  proceedings  of, 
towards  Athens,  \i.  93  wq.y  98,  191,  50  :f, 
613«^.,  vii.  131,  141;  and  Sitalkcs,  vi. 
289, 293;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  tL  502; 
and  Brasidas,  relations  between,  vi.  515, 
600,  604  teq, ;  joins  Sparu  and  Argos,  vii. 
131 ;  death  of,  x.  61. 

PerdikkoM,  brother  qf  Philip,  x.  411,  412, 
510,  526,  xi.  291  seq. 

Perdikkat,  Alexander* t  general,  xU.  344, 430, 
448  »eq.,  453. 

Pergamum,  i.  389  n.  4,  438. 

Pergamue,  custom  in  the  temple  of  Asklepius 
at,  L  409  ft.  1. 

Pergamut  in  Mytia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  237  teq. 

Periander,  the  Corinthian  despot,  power  and 
character  of,  iii.  55  teq, 

PerikUt,  difference  between  the  democracy 
after,  and  the  constitution  of  Kleisthen^s, 
iv.  198;  effect  of,  on  constitutional  mo- 
raUty,  ir.  217;  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
▼.  446;  expeditions  of,  to  Sikyon  and 
Akamania,  v.  450 ;  policy  of,  b.c.  450,  v. 
463;  reconouest  of  Euboea  by,  v.  473; 
and  Ephialtes,  constitution  of  dikasteries 
by,  V.  481  teq, ;  and  Kimon,  v.  490  teq, ; 
public  life  and  character  of,  t.  490  teq, ; 
and  Ephialt^  judicial  reform  of,  v.  481 
teq,,  496  teq, ;  real  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tional changes  effected  by,  t.  496  «^.; 
commencement  of  the  ascendency  of,  v. 
500 ;  and  Kimon,  compromise  between,  t. 
447,  501 ;  his  conception  of  the  relation 
between  Athens  and  her  allies,  vi.  5 ;  and 
Athenian  kleruchs  by,  vi.  14 ;  and  Tbucy- 
didSs,  son  of  Mel^as,  vi.  21  teq,\  Pan- 
Hellenic  schemes  and  sentiment  of,  vi.  25; 
city-improvements  at  Athens  under,  vi. 
27  teq,,  32  teq,",  sculpture  at  Athens  under, 
vi.  30 ;  attempt  of,  to  convene  a  Grecian 
congress  at  Athens,  vi.  34 ;  Sophokl^s, 
&c.,  Athenian  armament  under,  vi.  37 
teq,;  funeral  orations  of,  vi.  42,  192  teq,; 
demand  of  the  Spartans  for  his  banish- 
ment, vi.  132, 142  ;  indirect  attacks  of  his 
political  opponents  upon,  vi.  133  teq, ;  his 
family  relations,  and  connexion  with  As- 
pasia,  vi.  136, 138 ;  charge  of  peculation 
against,  vi.  139  teq, ;  stories  of  his  having 
caused  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  141  n. ; 
speech  of,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
vi.  145  teq, ;  and  the  ravages  of  Attica  by 
Archidamus,  vi.  173  teq, ;  last  speech  of, 
vL  223  teq, ;  accusation  and  punishment 
of,  vi.  227  teq, ;  old  age  and  death  of,  vi. 
229  teq, ;  life  and  character  of,  vi.  232  teq, ; 
new  class  of  politicians  at  Athens  after,  vi. 
331  teq, ;  and  Nikias  compared,  vi.  387. 


Perikfywunot,  L  151  teq. 

PerinHmt,  iv.  36 ;  and  Athens,  viii.  1 70,  xi. 
637  ;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  629,  634. 

PerimH,  u.  490  *eq,^  500,  501  ».  2 ;  Libyaa, 
iv.  54,  56,  60. 

PM,  Bias  and  Melampos,  L  150  teq, 

Perteid  dynasty,  i.  125. 

Pertephone,  i.  13 ;  mysteries  of,  v.  282  a. 

PertepoUt,  Alexander's  march  firom  Sosa  to, 
xii.  231  M^.;  Alexander  at,  zu.  234  aef., 
319;  Alexander's  reUim  from  India  to, 
xii.  319. 

Pertet,  i.  8. 

Perteut,  exploiu  of,  L  123  teq, 

Pertia,  application  of  Athens  for  alfianoe 
with,  iv.  222  ;  state  of,  on  the  fonaatioa  of 
the  confederacy  of  Deloa,  v.  362 ;  treat- 
ment  of  Themistokies  in,  v.  386  teq, ; 
operations  of  Athens  and  the  Delian  coa- 
federacy  against,  v.  416  teq. ;  and  Athens, 
treaty  between,  b.c.  450,  v.  455  teq, ; 
Asiatic  Greeks  not  tributary  to,  between 
B.C.  477  and  412,  v.  458  n, ;  surreoder  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  SparU  to,  ix.  284  ; 
and  the  peace  of  Autalkidas,  ix.  534  teq., 
X,  2  teq,,  213  ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  to,  x.  7  teq. ;  hostility  of,  to  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  i£gospotanu,  x.  1 0 ;  an- 
availing  efforts  of,  to  reconquer  Egypt,  z. 
17;  and  Evagoras,  x.  27  teq,;  Spartan 
project  against,  for  the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  x.  59  ;  application  of  Thebes  to,  x. 
379  teq, ;  embassy  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  366, 
X.  401 ;  state  of,  b.c.  362,  x.  496,  504 ; 
alarm  at  Athens  about,  b.c  354,  xi.  398 ; 
projected  invasion  of,  by  Philip,  xL  705 
teq, ;  correspondence  of  Demosthinies  with, 
xii.  27  teq, ;  accnmulation  of  royal  tre«p 
sures  in,  xii.  237  n,  3 ;  roads  in,  xiL  244  a. 

Pertian  version  of  the  legend  of  lo,  I  U  7 ; 
noblemen,  conspiracy  of,  against  the  £Use 
Smerdis,  iv.  301  teq,;  empire,  organisa- 
tion of,  hy  Darius  Hystaspes,  iv.  314  scf. ; 
envoys  to  Macedonia,  iv.  372 ;  anoameot 
against  Cyprus,  iv.  394  ;  force  against  Mi- 
l&tus,  iv.  404 ;  fleet  at  Lad£,  iv.  411 ;  fleet, 
and  Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.4 1 5 ;  armament  under 
Datis,  iv.  444  teq.,  466  teq, ;  fleet,  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  114  teq,,  133  9eq„ 
154,163,174,1751111.;  anny,mardiof,firom 
Thermopylse  to  Attica,  v.  155  teq. ;  fleet  at 
Salamis,  v.  180  teq,;  fleet  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  190,  200 ;  army  under  Uar- 
donius,  T.  214  teq,;  fleet  at  Mykale,  v. 
260;  army  at  Mykalc,  v.  262;  army,  after 
the  defeat  at  Mykaia,  v.  268;  war,  effect 
of,  upon  Athenian  political  sentiment,  t. 
373;  kings,  from  Xerxes  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  vi.  492  teq. ;  cavalry,  and  the 
retreating  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  119  ^ 
teq, ;  empire,  distribution  of,  into  satrapies 
and  subsatrapies,  ix.  290 ;  preparataons  for 
maritime  war  against  Sparta,  bx.  397,  ix. 
364,  374;  king,  Thebans  obtain  numct 
from,  xi.  421 ;  forces  in  Phrygia  on  Alex- 
ander's   landing,  xii.   100,   105:    Gates, 
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Alexander  at,  xii.  232;  fleet  and  annies, 
hopes  raised  in  Greece  by,  b.c.  334-331, 
xiL372. 
PerHang,  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of  Cyras 
the  Great,  iy.  250;  conquests  of,  under 
Cynii  the  Great,  iv.  280,  291  teq,;  the 
first  who  visited  Greece,  iv.  346  seg* ;  con- 
quest of  Thrace  by,  under  Darius  Hystas- 
p^,  iv.  369 ;  successes  of,  against  the  re- 
volted coast  of  Asia  Minor,  iv.  390 ;  at- 
tempts of,  to  disunite  the  lonians  at  Lade, 
iv.  405 ;  narrow  escape  of  Miltiad^s  from, 
iv.  415 ;  cruelties  of,  at  Miletus,  iv.  416; 
attempted  revolt  of  Thasos  from,  iv.  424 ; 
at  Marathon,  iv.  450,  466  teq. ;  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  475,  476 ;  change 
of  Grecian  feeling  towards,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  iv.  479 ;  their  religious 
conception  of  history,  v.  13 ;  at  Thermo- 
pvlse,  V.  114,  117  9eq.\  in  Psyttaleia,  v. 
1*75,  186;  at  Salamis,  v.  180  seq.;  at  Pla- 
taea,  v.  226  seq. ;  at  Mykal^,  v.  266 ;  be- 
tween Xerxes  and  Darius  Codomannus,  v. 
326 ;  necessity  of  Grecian  activity  against, 
after  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  MykalS, 
V.  402;  mutilation  inflicted  by,  ix.  13; 
heralds  from,  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  77 ;  impotence  and  timidity  of,  ix.  100 ; 
imprudence  of,  in  letting  Alexander  cross 
the  HeUespont,  xii.  104 ;  defeat  of,  at  the 
Granikus,  xii.  107  seq. ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus, 
xii.  159  seq,\  incorporation  of,  in  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  xii.  338. 
PersiSf  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  240; 
Alexanders  return  from  India  to,  xii.  319. 
Personages,  quasi-human,  in  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, i.  463  seq. 
Personal  ascendency  of  the  king  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  86 ;  feeling  towards  the  gods, 
the  king,  or  individuals  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  1 08  seq. ;  sympathies  the  earliest 
form  of  social  existence,  ii.  117. 
Personalities^    great    predominance    of,    in 

Grecian  legend,  ii.  102. 
Personality  of  divine  agents  in  mythes,  i.  2. 
Personification^    tendency  ^of   the    ancient 
Greeks  to,  i.  462  seq. ;  'of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  Boiocalus,  the  German  chief,  i. 
466  n. 
Pe$tilence  and  suffering  at  Athens  after  the 

Kylonian  massacre,  iii.  114. 
Petatism  at  Syracuse,  iv.  218,  vii.  166. 
Peuki,  xH.  31,  33  n.  2. 
Peukestes^  xiL  315,  320. 
PexetcBrit  xiL  80. 

Ph(mx,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  vii.  194. 
PJkalakus  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Phokians,  xi.  421 ;  decline  of  the  Phokians 
under,  xi.  519,   578;   opposition   to,   in 
Phokis,  xi.  520 ;  opposition  of,  to  aid  from 
Athens  to  Thermopylse,  xi.  522  ;  position 
of,  at    Thermopyls,  xi.  520,  578  seq.; 
death  of,  xi.  599. 
Phalanihus,  oekist  of  Tarentum,  iiL  518  seq. 
PhalanXf  Macedonian,  xi.  691,  xii.  77  seq., 
338. 


PAflfam,  iv.  511,  V.  276. 

PhaUrum,  Xerxes  at,  v.  163. 

PhalinuSi  ix.  70. 

Phanis  and  Zeus,  i.  24. 

Phanostken^,  viii.  217. 

PharaJndaSj  x.  703  seq. 

Pharax,  ix.  374,  376  n.  3. 

Pharax,  the  oMcer  of  Dionysius,  xi.  161, 162, 

188. 
Pharis,  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 
Phamabazus  aud  Ussaphem^,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  vii.  502 ;  and  Derkyllidas, 
viii.  127,  289,  298, 304,  353 ;  and  Athens, 
viii.  152,  170;  Athenian  victory  over, 
viii.  176 ;  convention  of,  about  ChalkMon, 
viiL  179;  and  Alkibiades,  viii.  180,  426 
seq.i  and  Greek  envoys,  viii.  183,  186; 
after  the  battle  of  i£gospotami,  viii.  426 ; 
and  Anaxibius,  ix.  211,  226 ;  and  Lysan- 
der,  ix.  283 ;  and  the  subsatrapy  of  i£oIis, 
ix.  291  seq. ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  363,  380 
seq. ;  and  Konon,  ix.  391,  442,  446  seq. ; 
and  Abydos,  ix.  444 ;  and  the  anti-Spartan 
allies  at  Corinth,  ix.  447 ;  and  the  Syra- 
cusans,  x.  533;  anti-Macedonian  efforts 
of,  xiL  172 ;  capture  of,  with  his  force,  at 
Chios,  xH.  192. 
PharsahUf  Polydamas  of,  x.  186  seq. ;   and 

Halus,  xi.  569. 
PhasSlis,  Alexander  at,  xii.  134. 
Phayltus,  xi.  409, 415  seq.,  421. 
Pheidias,yi.Zh  139. 

Pheid6n  the  Temenid,  ii.  423;  claims  and 
projects  of,  as  representative  of  H^raklds, 
ii.  425 ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  426  seq, ; 
coinage  and  scale  of,  ii.  428  seq.^  435  seq. ; 
various  descriptions  of,  iL  431. 
Pheid6n,  one  of  the  Thirty,  viii.  371,  402. 
Phenicia,  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to 
Greece  not  probable,  ii.  357  ;  situation  and 
cities  of,  iii.  358  seq. ;  reconquest  of,  by 
Darius  Nothus,  xi.  606,  609  n.  3 ;  Alex- 
ander in,  xii*  175  seq.,  203. 
Phenician  version  of  the  legend  of  lo,  i. 
118;  colonies,  iii.  365  seq.;  fleet  at  As- 
pendus,  viii.  134,  136,  154 ;   towns,  sur- 
render of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  175,  1 78. 
Phenieians  in  Homeric  times,  ii.  139  seq. ; 
historical,  iii.  356,  389, 407,  412, 457  seq. ; 
and  Persians,  subjugation  of  Cyprus  by,  iv. 
394;   and  Persians  at  Miletus,  iv.   404 
seq: ;  and  Persians,  reconquest  of  Asiatic 
Greeks  by,  iv.  4 1 5 ;  and  the  cutting  through 
Athoe,  V.  32 ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  v.  280 ; 
in  Cyprus,  x.  19  seq.  ■ 
Pherm,  Jason  qf,  x.  lS7-seq.,  x.  199  n.,  208, 

257  seq.,  265  seq. 
Phera,  Alexander  of,  x.  339,  340,  xi  287 
seq. ;  despots  of,  xi.  286  seq. ;  Philip  and 
the  despots  of,  xi.  366,  408,  410  seq. ; 
Pliilip  takes  the  oath  of  alliance  with 
Athens  at,  xi.  567;  Alexander  of,  and 
Pelopidas.  360,  387  seq.,  415,  420  seq. ; 
Alexander  of,  subdued  by  the  Thebans, 
X.  423  seq. ;  hostilities  of  Alexander  of, 
against  Athens,  x.  509. 
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PHTLOTAS. 


PktrekgM,  I  525,  W.  526. 

Phtrttimif  W.  61  9tQ» 

PkiUem,  eponym  of  an  Attie  deme,  L  259. 

PkihiU,  origin  of,  L  259. 

PkiHp  ^Maetdom,  detained  as  t  boetage  at 
Tbebes^x.  340  n.  2»  S61,  xi.  293  m?.;  ac- 
cession  of,  v  ^^G,  xi  300  teq. ;  as  subordi- 
nate governor  in  Macedonia,  xi.  292, 294 ; 
position  of,  on  the  death  of  Perdikkas, 
xL  296 ;  capture  of  Amphipolis  by,  xi.  326 
9eq. ;  his  alliance  with  Oljmthns  and  hosti- 
lities  against  Athens,  xi.  332  9eq. ;  capture 
of  Pydna  and  Potidsa  br,  xL  333  9eq. ;  in- 
creased power  of,  B.C.  358-356,  xL  336 ; 
marriage  of,  with  Olympias,  xi.  337  j  in- 
trigue of,  with  Kersobleptes  against 
Athens,  xi.  362 ;  his  activity,  and  con- 
•uest  of  Methdnd,  xi.  363  §eq, ;  and  the 
despots  of  Phem,  xL  366,  408  seg. ;  de- 
▼elopment  of  Macedonian  military  fbrce 
under,  xL  395  9eq. ;  and  Onomarehus,  xi. 
409, 410;  conquest  of  Pherse  and  Pagasae 
by.  xi.  412;  checked  at  ThermopylsB  by 
the  Athenians,  xL  413;  power  and  attitude 
of,  B.C.  352-351,  xi.  422 ;  naval  power  and 
operations  of,  b.c.  351,  xi.  414  My. ;  in 
l%race,  B.C.  351,  xi.  421 ;  hostility  of,  to 
Olynthut,  B.C.  351-350,  xi.  447;  flight 
of  his  half-brothers  to  Olynthus,  xL  449; 
intrigues  of,  in  Olvnthus,  xi.  449 ;  de- 
struction €/(  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
by,  xL  452,  454,  462,  488  Mf.,  505; 
Athenian  expedition  to  Olynthus  against, 
xi.  467 ;  intrigues  of,  in  Euboea,  xL  473 ; 
and  Athens,  overtures  for  peace  between, 
B.C.  348,  xL  512  ieq. ;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of,  against  the  Phokians,  xi.  520; 
and  ThermopylsB,  xi.  524,  564,  568,  576, 
582,  586 ;  embassies  firom  Athens  to,  xi. 
520  fff.,  556  fff.,  583 ;  envoys  to  Athens 
from,  xi.  535,  537,  541,  551,  555;  synod 
of  allies  at  Athens  about,  xL  538 ;  peace 
and  alliance  between  Athens  and,  xi.  541 
My.,  567,  593  sr?.,  611,  616  9eq,i  Csbri- 
cations  of  iEsebines  and  Philokrates  about, 
xL  551,  565,  566,  570  tey.;  in  Thrace, 
xi.  557,  559,  622  teq, ;  letter  of,  taken  by 
iEsebines  to  Athens,  xi.  568,  575;  sur- 
render of  Phokis  to,  xi.  582;  declared 
sympathy  of,  with  the  Thebans,  b.c.  346, 
XI.  582 ;  visit  of  iEschines  to,  in  Phokis, 
xi.  585 ;  admitted  into  the  Arophiktyonic 
assembly,  xi.  588;  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
346,  xL  591  8ef, ;  named  president  of  the 
Pythian  festival,  xi.  592 ;  position  of,  after 
the  Sacred  War,  xi.  601 ;  letter  of  Iso- 
krates  to,  xi.  603 ;  movements  of,  after  b.c. 
346,  xL  612  9eq,i  warnings  of  Demo- 
Bthen^  against,  after  b.c.  346,  xi  614. 
mission  of  Python  from,  to  Athens,  xi. 
616 ;  and  Athens,  dispute  between,  about 
Hakmn^us,  xi.  618  9eq,;  and  Kardia, 
xi.  623;  and  Athens,  disputes  between, 
about  the  Dosphorus  and  Hellespont,  xi. 
623 ;  at  Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  xi. 
629,  634  sey. ;  and  Athens,  decUuration  of 


war  between,  xi.  629  weq. ;  makes  peace 
with  Byxantinm,  Chios,  and  other  tsianda, 
atucks  the  Scythians,  and  b  defeated  by 
the  Triballi,  xi.  638 ;  and  the  Amphissiana, 
xi.  664  9eq.,  687 ;  re-fortafication  of  Elataa 
by,  xL  667,  670  $eq. ;  application  of,  to 
Thebes  for  aid  in  attacking  the  Atheaiaiis, 
XL  668  9eq.,  676 ;  alliauGe  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  against,  xi.  677  9eq.,  681  $eq. ; 
letters  of,  to  the  Peloponnesians  far  ud, 
xi.  680 ;  Tictory  of,  at  Chscroneia*  xi.  687 
•07.,  697;  military  organization  of,  xi. 
691, 692,  xiL  77  9eq, ;  and  the  Athenians, 
peace  of  Demades  between,  xi.  699  Mf . ; 
honorary  votes  at  Athens  in  Csvour  of,  xL 
702 ;  expedition  of,  into  Pdoponnesus,  xi. 
704 ;  at  the  connress  at  Corinth,  xu  705  ; 
preparations  of,  for  the  invarion  of  Persia, 
xL  707 ;  repudiates  Olympiis,  and  marries 
Kleopatra,  xi.  707 ;  and  Alexander,  dissesi. 
sions  between,  xi.  706;  assassination  of, 
xi.  709  9eq.,  xii.  8  $eq. ;  character  of,  xL 
716  weq, ;  discord  in  the  ftmfly  of,  xiL  5 ; 
military  condition  of  Macedonia  before, 
xu.  75. 

PkU^  Aridmu,  xii.  429,  430. 450. 

PkiHpfi^  foundation  of,  xi.  337. 

PkUippi^  of  Demosthenes,  xi.  431  aef .,  615, 
624. 

PkiUppiiing  factions  in  Megara  and  Enbcea, 
xi.  621. 

Phii^fptu,  the  21Maii  polemtarck^  x.  113, 
116,117. 

PkiUppm,  Alexamder't  pkynctaHf  xii  152. 

PhifUkut,  X.  357. 

PhiHiiidei,  xi.  621,  626. 

PkUi$hu,  bis  treatment  of  mythes,  L  551 ; 
banishment  of,  xi.  46 ;  recall  of^  xL  91 ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Plato  and  Dion,  xL 
105 ;  tries  to  intercept  Dion  in  the  Golf  of 
Tarentum,  xi.  124 ;  at  Leontini,  xL  138 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xt  139. 

PhUokratett  motion  of,  to  allow  Philip  to 
send  envoys  to  Athens,  xL5I4;  motion 
of,  to  send  envoys  to  Philip,  xi.  526 ;  mo- 
tions of,  for  peace  and  alHsnce  with  Philip, 
xi.  541  9€q,y  575;  fabrications  of,  about 
Philip,  xi.  551,  565,  566,  570;  impeach- 
ment  and  condemnation  of,  xi.  598. 

PMMttmt,  i.  408,  421. 

Pkiloltnu  and  Diokles,  ii.  398. 

PhUomila,  i.  269  seq. 

Pkihmeku,  xL  344 ;  seises  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  xi.  348 ;  and  Archidamus,  xL  347; 
and  the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  xi.  351 ;  success- 
ful battles  of,  with  the  Lokrians,  xL  352 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xi.  357;  takes  pait  of 
the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi. 
354. 

PkUmomut  and  the  Spartan  Dorians,  ii.  440. 

PAtlMqpAerff,  mythes  allegorised  by,i.  562*07. 

PkUofophyt  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  t  495 ; 
Ionic,  1.  502  n.  2;  ethical  and  social, 
among  the  Greeks,  iv.  129. 

Pkihtat,  alleged  conspiracy,  and  execution 
of,  xu.  258  «if.,  267  n.  2. 
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PISIDIA. 


PMioxemti  and  Dionjrsius,  xi.  36. 

PMmeui,  i.  273,  321. 

PhUgy4B,  the,  i.  175. 

PMiu$,  return  of  philo-Laoonian  exiles  to»  i. 
56;  intervention  of  Sparta  with,  x.  95; 
surrender  of,  to  Agesilaos,  x.  96  aey.; 
application  of,  to  Athens,  x.  320  aey.; 
fidelity  of,  to  Sparta,  x.  351,  370;  inva- 
sion of,  by  Euphron,  x.  370 ;  and  Pell^n^, 
X.  371 ;  assistance  of  Chares  to,  x.  372 ; 
and  Thebes,  x.  398  $€q. 

Pkmbi,  i.  6,  8. 

PkabidaMt  at  Thebes,  x.  79  te^.,  84,  86, 173. 

Pheenmm  of  Phrynichns,  v.  188  ».  1. 

PfuBnix^  L  350. 

Ph6kaa,  foundation  of,  iiL  254;  surrender 
of,  to  Uarpagus,  iv.  274;  AlkibiadSs  at, 
viiL  208. 

Pk6Jkwan  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea,  iv. 
277. 

PMJkamu,  exploring  voyages  of,  iiL  377; 
effecu  of  their  exploring  voyages  upon 
Grecian  knowledge  and  ianey,  iiL  379; 
emigration  of,  iv.  276  ieq. 

PAokian  defensive  wall  at  Thermopyls,  iL 
379;  townships,  ravage  of,  by  Xerxes's 
army,  v.  155. 

PAokiant,  ii.  386;  application  of  Leonidas 
to,  V.  105 ;  at  Leuktra,  x.  245,  247 ;  and 
the  presidency  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
xL  344  ieq. ;  Thebans  strive  to  form  a 
confederacv  against,  xL  353;  take  the 
treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi. 
354,  358,  415,  519;  war  of»  vrith  the 
Lokrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  xL 
356;  under  Onomarchus,  xi.  366,  409; 
under  Phayllus,  xL  415  seq* ;  under  Pha- 
Iskus,  xi.  519,  578 ;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of  Philip  against,  xL  520;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  xL  522 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and 
Athens,  xL  549  scy.,  569 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Philip,  xi.  560,  565;  motion  of  Philo- 
krates  about,  xL  575 ;  at  Thermopylae,  xL 
578  $eq.i  treatment  of,  after  their  sur- 
render to  Philip,  xi.  588  teg. ;  restoration 
of,  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  xi.  681. 
PhokUih  first  exploits  of,  x.  178;  character 
and  policy  of,  xi.  381  ieg.,  430,  xii.  374, 
419,  482  geg.i  in  Enboea,  xL  475  seq,, 
626 ;  at  Megara,  xi.  621 ;  in  the  Propon- 
tis,  xi.  636 ;  and  Alexander's  demand  that 
the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens 
should  be  surrendered,  xih  61,  63;  and 
Demades,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xii. 
434 ;  at  Athens  under  Antipater,  xii.  446 ; 
and  Nikanor,  xiL  457,  466  teg.;  and 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii.  470 ; 
condemnation  and  death  of,  xii.  471  teg. ; 
altered  sentiment  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards, after  his  death,  xiL  481. 
Phokit,  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  v.  449; 
loss  of,  by  Athens,  v.  472 ;  invasion  of,  by 
the  Thebans,  b.c.  374,  x.  184 ;  accusation 
of  Thebai  against,  before  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  xi.  342;  resisUpce  of,  to  the 


Amphiktyonic   assembly,  xi.    343    ««f.; 
Philip  in,  xL  582,  667*  680  $eq. 
PMkui,  L  254. 
Phohytidit,  iv.  124. 
Phorkyi  and  Kdtd,  progeny  of,  L  10. 
Pkonmio  at  Potidiea,  vL  101 ;  at  Amphikv 
cliian  Argos,  vi.  164 ;  at  Naupaktus,  vi. 
244 ;  his  victories  over  the  Peloponnttian 
fleet,  vi.  265  9eq.,  275  ttq. ;  in  Akamania, 
vL  283 ;  his  later  history,  vi.  375  n,  2. 
PkarmimUf  disfranchising   proposition   of, 

viii.  403. 
PAortfii«M,L113,114. 
Pkraortii,  iii.  312. 
Pkratriet,  iii.  73  jc^.,  88 ;  and  gentes,  noii« 

members  of,  iiL  178. 
Pkrikdnist  iiL  260. 

Pkryyia,  Persian  forces  in,  on  Alexander's 
landing,  xii.  100, 105;  submission  of,  to 
Alexander,  xiL  119. 
PkrygiMm  influence  on  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  L  32,  38 ;  music  and  worship,  iiL 
288  JC9. 
Pkryyiant  and  Trojans,  L  452;  and  Thra- 
cians,  iii.  284,  289  ;  ethnical  affinities  and 
eariy  distribution  df,  iiL  282  mq. 
Pkryniekm  the   troffedkmf  his  capture  of 
Nmtvm,  iv.  418 ;  hU  Phoenissse,  v.  188  u.  1. 
Pkrymekue  the  eommmtder,  at  Miletus,  vii. 
534 ;  and  Amorgds,  viL  535  «.  1 ;  and  Al- 
kibiad^t  viii.  iS  $eq.i  deposition  of,  viii. 
20;  and  the  Four  Hundred,  25, 85  mq.; 
assassination  of,  viiL  90, 114  «.  2 ;  decree 
respecting  the  memory  of,  viii.  114. 
Pkryntm,  xL  513. 
Pkryxue  and  Hell^,  L  169  eeg, 
Phthi6lu  and  Deukalion,  L  133. 
^<rct,  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of  naiwret  i. 

496. 
Phyi'AthM,  iv.  140. 
Pl^Uareht  Athenian,  ii.  620. 
P^^,  occupation  of,  by  Thrasybulus,  viii. 

362. 
PhylMae  and  the  conspiracy  H;uD*t  the 
philo-Laconian  oligardiy  at  Thebes,   x. 
112M9. 
Pkysicat  astronomy  thought  impious  by  an- 
cient Greeks,  L  468  «.;    science,  com- 
mencement  of,  among  the  Greeks,  L  495. 
PhytaUdt,  their  tale  of  Ddm^tSr,  i.  59. 
Phytoth  xL  25  jc^. 
PUrioMt,  original  seat  of,  iv.  17. 
PiV?/,  MwUe  de,  iU.  218. 
nZXoi  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria, 

vi.  467  «. 
PfNonia,  Alexander  and  Darius  on  the,  xii. 

159  M9. 
Pindar,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  509  teq, 
Pindwi,  ii.  283  teq. 
Piracy  in  eariy  Greece,  iL  122, 152. 
PUa  and  Elis,  relations  of,  ii.  591. 
Pitatane  and  the  Olympic  games,  iL  427, 
585,  ix.  317,  X.  436  eeq, ;  and  Eleians,  ii. 
585,  591. 
PiMatie  sovereignty  of  Pelops,  L  214. 
Pitidia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  134. 
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Pi9nUkne9,  vL  37>  38,  ix.  4. 

PUanf,  iii.  258. 

PitiaJeiu,  power  and  merit  of,  iii.  268  teq. 

Plague  at  Athent,  vi.  209  9eq, ;  revival  of, 
Ti.  396. 

Plataa,  and  Thebes,  dispates  between,  iv. 
223 ;  and  Athena,  first  connexion  of,  iv. 
223;  battle  of,  v.  220  wg, ;  revelation  of 
the  victory  of,  at  MykalS  the  same  day,  v. 
262;  night-surprise  of,  by  the  Thebans, 
vi.  153  §eq. ;  siege  of,  by  Archidamus,  vi. 
250  9eq, ;  surrender  of,  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, vi.  352  teq. ;  restoration  of,  by  Spar- 
ta, X.  40  teq. ;  capture  of»  by  the  Thebans, 
X.  215  teq. 

Plat^eant  at  Marathon,  iv.  465. 

PtatOt  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  59 1  teg, ;  on 
the  return  of  the  H^rakleids,  iL  8;  on 
homicide,  iL  129  n. ;  his  Republic  and  the 
Lyknrgean  institutions,  iL  526;  and  the 
Sophists,  viii.  481-544;  and  Xenophon, 
evidence  of,  about  Sokrates,  viii.  555  teq., 
609  n.,  616  ft. ;  his  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  formal  logic  founded  by 
Sokrates,  viii.  589;  purpose  of  his  dia- 
logues, viii.  621  ;•  incorrect  assertions  in 
the  Menexenus  of,  ix.  499  n. ;  the  letters 
of,  X.  602  II.  2 ;  and  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
xL  52,  83;  and  Dion,  xi.  53,  79  teq,,  95, 
1 16 ;  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  72, 
95-111;  Dion,  and  the  Pythagoreans,  xi. 
78  teg, ;  statements  and  advice  of,  on  the 
condition  of  Syracuse,  xi.  183  teg,;  and 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  xi.  291. 

Plautiblefiction,  i.  583,  ii.  70. 

PUUtoanax,  v.  472,  vi.  586  teg, 

Plemmyrium,  viL  370,  401  teq, 

Phitareh  and  Lykurgus,  ii.  455,  463,  543 
teg. ;  on  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  ii.  547 ;  and 
Herodotus,  iv.  272  ».,  v.  8  n.  2 ;  on  Peri- 
klds,  vi.  234. 

Phitareh  qf  Eretria,  xi.  474  teg. 

Plynt^ria,  viii.  196. 

Podaleirhtt  and  Machadn,  i.  248. 

Podarkft,  birth  of,  L  151. 

Poemt,  lost  epic,  ii.  162;  epic,  recited  in 
pnbUc,  not  read  in  private,  ii.  182. 

Poetry,  Greek,  transition  of,  from  the  my- 
thical past  to  the  positive  present,  i.  488 ; 
epic,  ii.  158  teg, ;  epic,  Homeric  and  He- 
siodic,  ii.  160;  didactic  and  mystic  hexa- 
meter, ii.  161 ;  lyric  and  choric,  intended 
for  the  ear,  ii.  184 ;  Greek,  advances  of, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104. 

Poett  inspired  by  the  Muse,  L  479 ;  iambic, 
elegiac,  and  lyric,  predominance  of  the 
present  in,  L  490 ;  and  logographers,  their 
treatment  of  mythes,  i.  509  teg. ;  early, 
chronological  evidence  of,  ii.  60  teg,, ;  epic, 
and  their  probable  dates,  ii.  164 ;  cyclic,  ii. 
165  teg. ;  gnomic  or  moralising,  iv.  122 
teg. 

Polemarch,  Athenian,  iii.  100. 

Polemarcht,  Spartan,  ii.  619. 

Potemarchut,  viii.  338. 


Political  dubt  at  Athens,  viiL  21. 
PoHticiant,  new  class  of,  at  Athens,  after 

Perikl^,vi.33lM9. 
Pollit,  defeat  of,  by  Chabrias,  x.  176. 
Polhup  and  Castor,  L  231  teq. 
Polyarekut,  xi.  218. 
Pofydiadet,  x.  92. 
PofyHut,  his  transformation  of  mythet  to 

history,  L  554 ;  perplexing  statement  of, 

respecting  the  war  between  Sybaris  and 

Kroton,  iv.  561 ;  the  Greece  of,  xiL  528. 
Polycharit  and  EuKphnus,  iL  573. 
Potydamat  qfPkartalmt,  x.  186  aeq. 
Poiydamat  the  Macedotdati,  xiL  266. 
Polydamidat  at  Mendd,  vi.  601  teq. 
Pohfkratit  qfSamot,  iv.  823  teq. 
Polykrat^  the  Sophitt,  harangue  of,  on  the 

accusation  against  Sokrates,  viiL  645  n. 
Polymk^t,  L  364, 366  teq.,  372,380. 
PolyphroH,  x.  339. 
PolytperchoH,  appointed  by  Antipater  as  hh 

successor,  xii.  457 ;    phms  of,  xiL  458 ; 

edict  of,  at  Pella,  xii.  462  teq. ;  Phokion 

and  Agnonides  heard  before,  xii.  473  teq.-, 

and  Kassander,  xiL  486,  502,  515;  fl!|^t 

of,  to  iEtolia,  xiL  496. 
Polytiralus,  one  of  the  Four  Hondred,  voL 

93f«.l,94ii.,  106, 119. 
Pofyxenot  death  of,  L  413. 
Poiyzihtt  and  Hiero,  v.  306. 
Pompey  in  Colchis,  i.  331. 
PiMtic  Qreekt,  xiL  620  teq. 
Pontic  Heraileia,  xii.  622-638. 
Pontmt  and  Gea,  children  of,  L  9. 
Popular  beUrf  in  ancient  mythea,  L  573, 

576. 
Porta,  xiL  306  teq. 
PoteidSn,  L  8,  9, 13,  76;  prominenee  of,  in 

JBoUd  legends,  L  147 :  Erecfatbeas,  L  263, 

264 ;  and  Ath^nd,  L  266 ;  and  I.acaed6p, 

L388. 
Potitwe  evidence  indispensable  to  historical 

proof,  L  576. 
Potitwe  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the 

time  of  HotKlotus,  iv.  141  «. 
Pott-Homeric  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  i. 

404. 
Potidma  and  Artabazus,  ▼.  202 ;  rdatiofia  fd, 

vrith  Corinth  and  Athens,  vL  93 ;  desigm 

of  Perdikkas  and  the  Corinthians  upon, 

vi.  94 ;  revolt  of,  fitHn  Athens,  vL  95  aey. ; 

Athenian  victory  near,  vi.  100 ;  UodEsde 

of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  101,  191,  222, 

248;   Brasidas's  attempt  upon,  vi.   €16; 

capture  of,  by  Philip  and  the  Olyntkiaiis, 

xi.  334. 
Pratia,  expedition  of  Pythoddms  to,  viL  392. 
Praxitat,  ix.  455  n.  2,  463  teq. 
Priam,  L  389,  397  «.  3, 412. 
PrienS,  iu.  233, 241,  vi.  36. 
Priettt,  Egyptian,  iii.  421. 
Primitive  and  historical  Greece,  iL  82-159. 
Private  property,  righta  of,  at  Athens,  tSL 

416. 
Probability  alone  not  raflideBt  for  faistoncal 

proof,  i.  575. 
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Pro-Bouleuiie  Senatet  Solon's,  iii.  164. 

iVoW/f,  board  of,  vii.  498. 

ProdikHt,  viiL  502,  515  teq. 

PrcstoM  and  his  daaghters,  i.  121  $eq, 

ProHi,  i.  269  Mq. 

/Vo*rif,L271. 

Promitheus,  L  8 ;  and  Zeus,  i.  85,  86, 103, 
107  seq. ;  and  Pandora,  i.  97 ;  and  Bpi- 
mdtheus,  i.  102 ;  JSscbylos's,  i.  516  n. 

Property  J  ririits  of,  at  Athens,iu.  144, 1 53  m?. 

Prophecies,  Sibylline,  i.  457. 

Priponiie,  Phokion  in,  xL  636. 

Propylaa,  building  of,  tL  29,  33  n.  1. 

/VoM  wriimg  among  the  Gred^,  iv.  130. 

Protagorat,  yiii.  498,  503  eeq.,  518  seq., 
523  ft. 

ProteeUmu,  I  398,  y.  271. 

Protho&s,  X.  238. 

Prosemte  of  Tegem,  x.  285. 

Prytanehm,  Solon's  regulations  about,  iii. 
193. 

Prytmui,  It.  185. 

Prytamei,  iv.  185. 

Prjftanie,  xii.  656. 

Peammemhu,  iy.  296. 

PmrnmetiekMi  /.,  iii.  434  eeq. 

Peammetichut  and  Tamos,  x.  17. 

Pmimmhf  iii.  446. 

Peephiemt  Demophantns's  democratical,  yiiL 
109. 

Peephisms  and  laws,  distinctions  between, 
V.  504. 

PeyttaleiOf  Persian  troops  in,  y.  175, 186. 

Ptolemy  of  AUirut,  x.  341,  342 ;  and  Pdo- 
pidas,  X.  361 ;  assassination  of,  x.  411. 

Ptolemy  qfEyypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas  on, 
xii.  452;  alliance  of,  with  Kassander,  Lysi- 
machus  and  Seleukus  against  Antigonus, 
xii.  496,  502,  517,  522  ;  proclamations  of, 
to  the  Greeks,  xiL  498 ;  Lysimachus  and 
Kassander,  pacification  of;  with  Antigonus, 
xii.  501 ;  in  Greece,  xii.  504. 

Ptolemy,  nephew  qf  Antigomu,  xii.  500. 

PubUe  tpeakingt  its  early  origin  and  intellec- 
tual effects,  ii.  105  »eq. 

Punjab,  Alexander's  conquests  in  the,  xii. 
306  eeq, 

Pur^lcation  for  homicide,  i.  33,  34. 

Pyebui,  siege  of,  by  Archestratus,  yi.  96; 
siege  of,  by  Archelaus,  yiii.  159;  and 
Philip,  xi.  332,  333. 

PyUe,  in  Babylonia,  ix.  48  n,  2,  54  n. 

Pyloffora,  ii.  328. 

Py/tanf,  ii  16,451. 

Pykts,  attack  of  H&raklds  on,  L  152;  long 
independence  of,  ii.  446  n.;  occupation 
and  fortification  of,  by  the  Athenians,  yi. 
425  eeq, ;  armistice  concluded  at,  yL  439, 
450;  Kleon's  expedition  to,  vL  454  $eq.; 
cession  of,  demanded  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians,  yii.  40 ;  helots  brought  back  to,  by 
the  Athenians,  yii.  95 ;  recapture  of,  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  yiii.  176. 

Pyrawude,  E^ptian,  iii  429. 

Pyrrha  and  Deukalidn,  i.  134. 

J^ho  and  Sokratdt,  yiii.  672  n. 


Pyrrhue,  eon  qfAehillet,  L  258. 

Pyrrhue,  king  qfEpirut^  and  Antipater,  Ion 

of  Kassander,  xii.  525. 
PytluigoraMy  the  philosopher,  i  495  seq.,  iy. 

527-553,  561. 
Pythagoras,  the  Ephesian  despot,  iiL  246. 
Pythagorean  order,  iy.  536, 543  seq,,  561. 
Pythagoreans,  logical  distinction  of  genera 

and  species  unknown  to,  yiii.  587  «.  2 ; 

Plato,  and  Dion,  xi.  78  seq, 
Pytheaa,  xii.  619. 
Pythia,  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philomelas,  xi, 

351. 
Pythian  jfyoUo,  I  63, 64. 
Pythian  games,  ii.  322,  336,  iv.  79,  86  seq,, 

iv.  90,  X.  185  n.  3,  266,  xi.  592. 
Pythius,  the  Phrygian,  v.  37. 
Pythoddrus,  vii.  182, 190,  392. 
Python,  mission  of,  to  Athens,  xi.  616. 
Pythonihus,  vii.  239,  269. 

Q. 

Qmdriremes,  x.  667. 
Qumqueremes,  v.  65  n.,  x.  667. 


Races  of  men  in  **  Works  and  Days,"  i.  88 
seq. 

BeUgkms  ceremonies  a  source  of  mythes,  1. 
85,  86,  610  seq, ;  views  paramount  in  the 
Homeric  age,  i.  483 ;  views,  opposition 
of,  to  scientific,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  484, 
499  seq,  j  festivals,  Grecian,  iv.  72, 91  seq,, 
xi.  493 ;  associations,  effect  of,  on  early 
Grecian  art,  iv.  133. 

Reply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two  volumes 
of  this  history,  L  548  n, 

Rhadamanthus  and  Minds,  i.  299. 

Rhapsodes,  ii  174, 185  seq, 

Rhea,  i.  6, 8. 

Rhegians  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of, 
against  the  lapygians,  v.  323. 

Rhegium,  iii.  513;  the  chorus  sent  from 
Messdnd  to,  iv.  73  n.  1 ;  and  Athens,  vii. 
175  n.  2 ;  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  b.c. 
425,  vii.  183 ;  progress  of  the  Athenian 
armament  for  SicUy  to,  vii.  246;  dis- 
couragement of  the  Athenians  at,  vii.  259 ; 
relations  of,  with  Dionysius,  b.c.  399,  x. 
660  seq, ;  and  Dionysius,  xi.  6,  9, 15,  22 
seq, ;  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  187; 
Timoleon  at,  xL  203  seq. 

Rhetoric,  v.  540,  viii.  462,  465,  473  seq. 

Rhetors  and  sophists,  v.  541  seq, 

Rhetra,  the  primitive  constitutional,  ii« 
465  n.  2,  467  n. 

Rhetra,  the  Three  Lykurgean,  ii.  479  fi. 

RhUmus  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  iL 
579. 

Rhium,  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  vL  265  seq. 

Rhodes,  founder  of,  iL  41 ;  dikasteries  at,  v. 

519  n,  2 ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  vii.  72 

». ;  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  vii  549, 

551  seq,,  viii.  126,  ix.  504,  511 ;  Doriena 
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tt,  TiU.  156 1  fetolt  of,  from  Sptrtt,  ix. 

S75 1  revolt  of,  from  AUiens,  xL  310  9eq,  \ 

tiece  of,  by  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  xii. 

514. 
RModimu  and  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  xL 

696. 
MkodS^  UL  451  n. 
JUaiAMfofSamot,iT.  ISSb 

EUett  poet-Homeric,  t  35,  36;  ecttatio,  L 

39  Mf. 
MiMr9,  mjMeal  penonaget  ideatiied  with, 

i  463  «.  2 ;  of  Greece,  iL  289. 
Bobherjft  violent,  how  regarded  in  Greece  and 

Europe,  ii.  150  «. 
JUmtmeet  of  chivahy,  L  635,  ii.  209  n.  1. 
Romam  hmf9,  authority  of,  iL  94  ft.  1. 
Rmitam  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  iiL  215 

JUmunu,  respect  of,  for  Ilium,  L  442 ;  bdief 
of,  with  regard  to  earthquakes,  i.  538  n. ; 
dislike  of,  to  paid  judicial  pleading,  riii. 
483  fi. ;  embanj  from,  to  Alexander,  xii. 
334  fi.  2 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  the  chances 
of  Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the,  xiL 
350. 

Rome,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  at,  iiL 
152  n. ;  debasement  of  coin  at,  iii.  155 ; 
new  tables  at,  iii.  156  ft.  2 ;  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  at,  iiL  215  teg. ;  political  asso- 
ciations at,  YiiL  22  «.;  and  Carthage,  trea- 
ties between,  x.  541  n, 

RoMMh  xii.  289, 290,  429,  449,  495,  501. 

8. 

JSsersd  games,  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at, 
iiL  191 ;  objects,  Greek  view  of  material 
connexion  with,  iiL  114  m.  1,  351. 

Sacred  War,  the  first,  iv.  84  se^.,  v.  468 ;  the 
second,  xi.  339  stf.,  519,  582  ae^.;  po- 
sition of  Philip  after  the  second,  xi.  601  ;• 
the  third,  xi.  646. 

Bacri^iem,  L  85;  human,  in  Greece,  L  172 

BaerH/ege^    French    legislation    upon,   viL 

28911. 
Sad^attii,  iiL  344. 
Saga,  the,  Amp^  on,  i.  482. 
S^f  a  universal  manifestation  of  the  human 

mind,  L  618. 
Sagm-poetit,  applied  as  a  standard  to  the 

Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  217. 
Sagra,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iv.  554  n.  1. 
Samitf  legends  of,  i.  629  teq. 
Sakada$,h.  120. 
Salmtkoi,  vi.  321  9€q. 
SalamU,  the  seipent  of,  L  256 ;  war  between 

Athens  and  Megara  about,  iiL  123  se?. ; 

retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Artemisium 

to,  V.  140, 147 ;  the  battle  of,  v.  144-198 ; 

Persian  and  Greek  fleets  after  the  battle  of, 

T.  200 ;  migration  of  Athenians  to,  on  Mar- 

dsnius's  approach,  v.  209 ;  seizure  of  pri. 

soners  at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens, 

TiiL864. 
SMlamit  in  Cgprm,  L  259,  z.  18  fi«. 


r,  i.  149. 

S^Mtm  exiles,  application  of;  to  Sparta,  iv. 
326;  attack  of,  on  Siphnos,  iv.  328;  at 
Zankl6,  v.  285  teq, 

Samiant  and  Athenians,  contnst  between, 
iv.  333 ;  slaughter  of,  by  Otan^s,  iv.  337 ; 
at  Lad^  iv.  410;  migration  of,  to  Sidly, 
iv.  412 ;  transfer  of  ttie  ftmd  of  the  eon- 
fsderacy  from  Dek>s  to  Athens  proposed 
by,  V.  465 ;  spplication  of,  to  Sparta  for 
aid  against  Athens,  vL  41. 

SamnHet,  xi.  11. 

Samotf  foundation  of,  iiL  233;  condition  cC 
on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspds,  iv. 
323;  Lacedemonians  and  Polykrat£s  at, 
iv.  327;  Persian  armament  under  Datis 
at,iv.  444;  Persian  fleet  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  200,  260 ;  Greek  fleet 
moves  to  the  rescue  of,  from  the  Pcrnana, 

V.  259 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Atiiens,  vi. 
2 ;  revolt  of,  from  the  Athenians,  vL  35 
teq.t  40;  and  MflAtus,  dispute  between^ 
about  Pridn^,  vi.  36 ;  Athenian  aimameiit 
against,  under  PeriklAs,  SophokMs,  fte., 

VI.  37  »eq. ;  blockaded,  vi.  39 ;  government 
of,  after  its  capture  by  PerUcUa,  vi.  42; 
democratiCal  revolution  at,  viL  520  sey. ; 
powerful  Athenian  fleet  at,  b.c  412,  viL 
537 ;  oligarchical  conspiracy  at,  vuL  8  ssf., 
34  wg. ;  embassy  from  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  viiL  60,  72  sef;,  77;  Athenian  demo- 
cracy reconstitutc^i  at,  viii.  62  sc;.;  the 
Athenian  democracy  at,  and  AlkihladM, 
viii.  67  9eq. ;  eagerness  of  the  Atheniaa 
democracy  at,  to  sail  to  Peireus,  viiL  71, 
74 ;  envoys  from  Argos  to  the  Atheniaa 
Demos  at,  viiL  77:  Atheniaa  demooicy 
at,  contrasted  with  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  viiL  123  uq,;  Stromhi- 
ofaidds's  arrival  at,  from  the  Hdlcspont, 
viiL  129 ;  Alkihiadte's  return  from  Aspen- 
dus  to,  viiL  156;  AlkibiaiUs  sails  fh>m,  to 
the  Hellespont,  viiL  158 ;  Alkibiadfa  at* 
B.0. 407,  viiL  206 ;  Alkibiadte  leaves  Aa* 
tiochus  in  command  at,  viiL  208 ;  dissatxs- 
iaction  of  the  armament  at,  with  Aiki- 
blades,  viiL  210 ;  Kouon  at,  viiL  218 ;  Ly- 
sander  at,  viii.  303,  323 ;  conquest  of,  by 
Timotheus,  x.  403,  407  fi. 

Samotkraciantt  exploit  of,  at  Salamis,  v.  184. 

SangalOf  capture  ti,  bv  Alexander,  xiL  310. 

StgfpM,  L  490,  iv.  120  9eq, 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bias  for  a  Pan-IonSt 
emigration  to,  iv.  279. 

Sardu,  iiL  298;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus,  Sv.  259| 
march  of  Aristagoras  to,  and  burning  o^ 
iv.  391 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  and  coUec- 
tmn  of  his  forces  at,  t.  18;  mardi  of 
Xerxes  from,  v.  36;  retirement  of  the  Per- 
sian army  to,  after  their  defeat  at  Mykal^ 
V.  268 }  Alkibiadte's  imprisonment  at,  and 
escape  from,  viiL  161, 162 ;  fbrcea  of  Cy- 
rus the  TounMr  collected  at,  ix.  15 ;  mardi 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to  Kuaaxa,  ix. 
I99eq,;  victory  ofAgesilans  near,  ix,  370 1 
surrender  of,  to  Alcnrindw,  ziL  119, 
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Saru$a,  xii  77, 136  $eq. 
Sarmatiant,  iii.  327. 
SarpidSn,  i.  300. 
Sata^,m.Z^b,2»7  n* 
Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystasp^,  it.  317  teq. 
Satraps  under   Darius   Hystaspte,   discon- 
tents of,  iv.  305  ieq, ;  of  Alexander,  xii. 

321  teq, 
Satyrus  qf  Herakleia,  xii.  628. 
Satyrua  L   of  BospomSi  xL  369  n.  2,  xiL 

651. 
Satyryu  the  actor,  xi.  877,  506. 
Satyrui  11,  of  Bosporus,  xii.  654. 
Saxo   Grammaiicua  and  Snorro   Sturleson 

contrasted  with  Pberekydes  and  Hellani- 

kus,  i.  627. 
Scales,  JEginsean   and  Euboic,  ii.  428  seg., 

436 ;  iEginaean,  Euboic  and  Attic,  iii.  230. 
Scandinavian  mythical   genealogies,  L  623 

n.  2 ;  and  Teutonic  epic,  i.  640  »eg, 
Scardua,  ii.  283. 
Science,  physical,  commencement  of,  among 

the  Greeks,  i.  495. 
Scient^  views,  opposition  of,  to  religions, 

among  the  Greeks,  i.  484-499  eeq. 
Scistion  between  the  superior  men  and  the 

.  multitude  among  the  Greeks,  i.  506. 
Sculpture  at  Athens,  under  Periklds,  ¥i.  30. 
Scurrility  at  festivals,  iv.  108  n.  1. 
Scylla,  i.  1,  302. 
Scythia,  iii.  319,320 ;  Darius's  inrasion  of,  i?. 

353  eeq. 
Scythians,  iiL  317  sea.,  xii.  643;  invasion 

of  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  by,  iii. 

331  seq, ;  strong  impression  produced  by, 

upon  Herodotus's  imagination,  iv.  361  ; 

attack  of  Philip  on,  xi.  639  {  and  Alex- 
ander, xii.  278,  288. 
Secession  of  the  mythical  races  of  Greece,  ii. 

26. 
Seisachtheia,  or  debtors'  relief-law  of  Solon, 

iii.  135  seq. 
SeUni,  i.  8,  468  n. 
Seleukus,  alliance  of,  with  Kassander,  Ly- 

simachus,  and  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus, 

xii.  496,  502,  517,  522;  Kassander,  Ly- 

simachus,   and  Ptolemy,   pacification  of, 

with  Antigonus,  xii.  501 ;  and  the  Pontic 

Hdrakleia,  xii.  636,  637 ;  death  of,  xii. 

637. 
Selinuntine$,  defeat  of,  by  the  Egestseans 

and  Carthaginians,  x.  557. 
SeUnus,  iiL  491 ;    and  Egesta,  viL  196,  x. 

553,  557;  application  of,  to  Syracuse,  x. 

558 ;  capture  of,  by  Hannibal,  x.  559  seq, ; 

abandonment  of,  by  the  rest  of  Sidly,  x. 

564 ;  Hermokrates  at,  x.  576. 
SelH,  u.  358. 

Selymbria,  viii.  170, 180,  xi.  630  n.  1. 
Selymbris,  iv.  36. 
SemelS,  i.  353. 
Semi-historical    interpretation    of    ancient 

mythes,  L  574. 
Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in  legendary, 

paramount  in  historical  Greece,  u.  104; 

Spartan,  ii  465,  482 ;  of  Areopagus,  & 


98;  powers  of,  enlaiged  by  Solon,  iiL  164 1 
of  Four  Hundred,  Solon's*  iii*  164;  of 
Five  Hundred,  iv.  185  ;  at  Athens,  expul- 
sion of,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  51. 

Senators,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athenian, 
viii.  409. 

Sentiment,  minted  ethical  and  mythical,  in 
"  Works  and  Days,"  L  92  seq. 

Sipias  Akti,  Xerxes's  fleet  at,  v.  115  seq. 

Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  L  78, 155 
n.4. 

Sestos,  capture  of,  B.C.  479,  v.  271  seq,  % 
esci^  A  the  Athenian  squadron  from,  to 
Elsus,  viiL  142 ;  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  445 ; 
capture  of,  by  Kotys,  x.  514  $  surrender 
of,  to  Athens,  b.o.  358,  x.  ^23  n. ;  oon- 
quest  of,  by  Chares,  xL  361. 

Seuthes,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix« 
211,230  seq. 

Seven  chi^  against  Thebes,  the,  i.  370. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  iv.  126  seq. 

Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  i.  37. 

SUtylUne  prophecies,  L  87,  457. 

Sicilian  Greeks,  prosperity  of,  between  B.e. 
735  and  485,  iii.  492  seq, ;  Greeks,  pecu- 
liarity of  their  monetary  and  statical  scale, 
iii.  494  ;  comedy,  iii.  499 ;  Greeks,  early 
governments  of,  v.  278 ;  Greeks,  and  Phe* 
nicians,  v.  280  ;  cities,  ii.c.  431,  vii.  175, 
179;  and  Italian  Dorians,  aid  expected 
from,  by  Sparta,  vii.  177 ;  cities,  general 
peace  between,  b.o.  424,  vii.  189 ;  aid  to 
Syracuse,  b.o.  413,  viL  405. 

SicUy,  Phenidans  and  Greeks  in,  iiL  372  ; 
ante-Hellenic  population  of,  iiL  468,  485, 
500 ;  and  Italy,  early  languages  and  his- 
tory of,  iii.  474  n. ;  and  Italy,  date  of 
earliest  Grecian  colony  in,  iiL  476 ;  rapid 
multiplication  of  Grecian  colonies  in,  after 
B.O.  735,  iiL  482 ;  the  voyage  from  Greece 
to,  iiL  483 ;  spot  where  the  Greeks  first 
landed  in,  iiL  484 ;  Megarian,  iii.  488 1 
subcolonies  from,  iii.  490 ;  Sikd  or  Sikan 
caverns  in,  iiL  492  n, ;  nUxed  population 
of,  iiL  494 ;  difiference  between  Greeks  in, 
and  those  in  Greece  Proper,  iiL  498  ;  de- 
spots in,  about  b.c.  500,  v.  279 ;  Carthagi- 
nian invasion  of,  b.c.  480,  v.  298 ;  expul- 
sion of  despots  from,  b.o.  465,  v.  317; 
after  the  expulsion  of  despots,  b.c.  465,  t. 
317,  320  seq,,  viL  163 ;  return  of  Duketius 
to,  viL  170 ;  intellectual  movement  in,  be- 
tween B.C.  461-416,  viL  173 ;  relations  of, 
to  Athens  and  Sparta,  altered  by  the  quar- 
rel between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  viL  176  $ 
Dorians  attack  the  lonians  in,  about  b.o. 
427,  viL  179 ;  Ionic  cities  in,  solicit  aid 
from  Athens,  against  the  Dorians,  b.c.  427, 
viL  180 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.o.  427, 
vii.  181 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.o.  425, 
vii.  182  ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.o.  422, 
vii.  194 ;  Athenian  exp^tion  to,  b.c  41i^, 
viL  197-225,  243-265,  294-376 ;  Athe- 
nian expedition  to,  b.c.  413,  vii.  377- 
393, 396-486 ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disas- 
ter in,  upon  all  Greeks,  viL  500 ;  inter? eiw 
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tion  of  Ctrthage  in,  B.C.  410,  x.  553  9eq. ; 
iriTitioii  of,  by  Hannibal,  b.c  409,  x.  559 
•eq. ;  abandonment  of  SeUnns  bj  the  Hel- 
lenic  citiet  of,  b.c.  409,  x.  564 ;  Hanni. 
bal's  return  fkiom,  b.o.  409,  x.  573 ;  return 
of  Hermokratei  to,  x.  574 ;  inTaakm  of,  by 
Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  z.  583  teq, ;  aonth- 
em,  deprened  conditioB  of,  B.C.  405,  x. 
635 ;  expedition  of  Dionytioa  againat  the 
Carthaginiant  in,  x.  673  Mg. ;  aeqnency 
of  pestilence  among  the  Carthaginians  in, 
xi.  1 ;  Dionytins's  oonqoests  in  the  interior 
of,  B.O.  394,  xi.  5 ;  condition  of,  b.c.  353- 
344,  xi.  183  ;  voyage  of  Timoleon  to,  xi. 
202  wq. ;  invasion  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  340,  xi.  241 ;  Timoleon  in,  xi.  241- 
276;  expedition  to,  nnder  Giskon,  xi. 
254 ;  Agi^hokles  in,  xii.  594  stq,  j  ceases 
to  be  under  Hellenic  agency  aftw  Agaiho- 
kles,  xii.  611. 

Skton,  iiL  360 ;  conquest  of,  by  Darius  No- 
thus,  xL  606 ;  surrender  of,  to  Alexander, 
xii.  176. 

•5MiMt,  capture  of,  by  the  lAcedemonians, 
ix.  466;  recovery  of,  by  Iphikrates,  ix. 
490. 

.Slf^  qf  TVof,  i.  390-412. 

SI^Bhim,  Mitylenseans  at,  i  457 ;  and  Peisi- 
stratus.  It.  159. 

SOtrnt,  ill.  468,  470  n.  2,  496. 

Sikei  prince,  Duketius,  iii.  500. 

Sikeii,  iii.  468 ;  in  Italy,  iii.  470,  503 ;  mi- 
gration of,  horn  Italy  to  Sicily,  iii.  473  n.; 
in  Sicily,  iii.  496,  x.  688,  xi.  7,  8. 

.Sl*tiiiitt#,  V.  173, 190,  425  n.  2. 

Sikydn,  origin  of,  i.  164  seg, ;  early  condition 
of,  iii.  5;  despots  at,  iiL  43  9eq.,  51; 
classes  of  people  at,  iii.  48;  names  of 
Dorian  and  non-Dorian  tribes  at,  iii.  45, 
50 ;  Corinth,  and  Megara,  analogy  of,  iii. 
64  ;  Athenian  attacks  upon,  v.  450 ;  Spar- 
tan and  Argeian  expedition  against,  yii. 
132 ;  desertion  of,  ftx>m  Sparta  to  Thebes, 
X.  351 ;  intestine  dissensions  at,  b.c.  367- 
366,  X.  368  seq, ;  Euphron  at,  x.  368  ieq., 
373,  374. 

SUantu  the  prophet,  ix.  53, 181  seq. 

Si^hhm,  iv.  45. 

Siher  race,  the,  i.  89. 

Simon,  i.  411. 

Simonidia  qfKe6s,  epigram  of,  on  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  V.  143;  mediation  of, 
between  Hiero  and  Thero,  ▼.  307. 

SimonidSt  of  Amorgue,  poe^  of,  i.  489)  iv. 
110, 122. 

SinBpi  and  the  Amazons,  i.  291  n.  3 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  337  n.  2 ;  Peri- 
kles's  expedition  to,  vi.  14;  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  175  eeq.,  197  ;  long 
independence  of,  xii.  621 ;  envoys  A-oro, 
vrith  Darius,  xii.  622. 

S^hwue,  iii.  223 ;  attack  of  Samian  exiles 
on,  iv.  328. 

Sirene,  the,  i.  1. 

Sirie,  or  Herakleia,  iiL  515. 

SieyffambU,  xii.  167,  207,  223,  232. 


Sinfi^lme,  L  168  Hq, 

5</aarlf,vi.  ]91,286«e9. 

&ihonU,  iv.  31,  32. 

Sittak^,  the  Tea  Thousand  Gredn  it,  ix. 
86. 

Skaldt^  Icdandic,  songa  U,  iL  202ii.l,ii. 
20911. 

Skedmm,  z.  241. 

Skipm,  Derk^daa  at,  is.  295. 

SkUlm,  XenophoA  at,  ix.  243  My. 

Ski6m€,  revolt  of,  from  Athens  to  Brandii, 
vL  594  9eq. ;  dispute  about,  after  the  One 
year's  truce  between  Athens  and  Spirta, 
vi.  597 ;  blockade  of,  by  the  Atiienisss, 
B.C.  423,  vi.  603;  capture  o^  by  tiie 
Athenians,  b.c  421,  viL  31. 

Skhritm,  vu.  109, 115,  x.  318. 

SkyUut,  iv.  319,  382,  x.  311  «.  4. 

Sk^mtmm,  iiL  514. 

Skjproe,  conquest  of,  by  Kiroon,  v.  412. 

SkytaUam  at  Aigos,  x.  271  acq. 

SkyihtM  of  Zankld,  v.  285  weq. 

Skythmi,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
151. 

Sla»erjf  of  debtors  in  Attica  before  Solon, 
iii.  129. 

Skw$  in  legendary  Greece,  iL  132  Mf. 

Snterdie,  iv.  299  seq. 

Smi$%ihum  JpoUo,  L  68,  455. 

Smyrna,  iiL  245,  254. 

Social  fTar,  xL  310,  325. 

Socratic  philosophers,  their  unjust  oandeoi- 
nation  of  rhapsodes,  iL  187 

Soeraiiei  rtrt,  viii.  555  ». 

Sogdian  roek,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL 
289. 

Soadiana,  Alexander  in,  xiL  273  uq^  280. 

Sikratis,  his  treatment  of  the  discrepancy 
between  scientific  and  religioiis  views,  L 
499;  treatment  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
i.  504  seq. ;  alleged  impiety  of,  attacked 
by  Aristi^hands,  L  538  ft. ;  and  the  so- 
phists, V.  543,  viL  51  «.,  viiL  521  n.,  551, 
597  n. ;  at  the  battle  of  Dehum,  vL  540;  and 
Alkibiad6s,  vii.  47  seq,\  and  Kritias,  yn. 
48  Mf. ;  at  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the 
generals  at  ArginussB,  viu.  271 ;  and  the 
Thirty,  viii.  333,  352 ;  and  Paimenid^, 
viii.  471  fi.;  dislike  of,  to  teaclnBg  for 
pay,  viiL  482 ;  life,  character,  philosophy, 
teaching,  and  death  of,  viiL  551-683. 

Solemnities  and  games,  i.  137. 

SoU  in  Cyprus,  iii.  201. 

SolUum,  Athenian  capture  of,  vi.  183. 

Soloeis,  Cape,  iii.  366  n.  3. 

Sohn  and  the  Iliad,  ii.  205  «.  1 ;  dvil  condi- 
tion of  Attica  before,  iiL  67 ;  libfe,  (^aiac- 
ter,  laws,  and  constitution  of,  iiL  121- 
212. 

Sophokl^s,  his  (Edipus,  i.  368 1  his  tnatment 
of  mythes,  L  511  seq.,  519 ;  PerfiU^ga,  &Cn 
.  Athenian  armament  under,  against  Samos, 
vi.  37  seq, ;  number  of  tragediea  by,  viiL 
437  n.;  iEschylus  and  Buripidle,  viiL 
441 ;  and  Herodotus,  viiL  443  «.  1. 
SopholUSs  and  Surymedon,  expo&aooB  of,  to 
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Sicily  and  Korkyra,  vi*  424  $eq,t4B6  »eq., 
TiL  182,  186, 190. 

SSsit,  xi.  144. 

Sim9trahi9,jlu  531,  532,  538,  547. 

Sothiae  period  and  Manetho,  lii.  454  teq. 

S^ktrta  and  Mykene,  i.  226  ieg, ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Dorians,  ii.  11,  419,  439  ieg,, 
486 ;  and  the  disunion  of  Greek  towns,  ii. 
346 ;  not  strictly  a  dty,  ii.  348 ;  inferior 
to  Argot  and  neighbouring  Dorians, 
B.C.  776,  iL  413,  420 ;  fiitt  historical  view 
of,  ii.  442 ;  not  the  perfect  Dorian  type,  iL 
459 ;  pair  of  kings  at,  ii.  469 ;  classifica- 
tion of  the  population  at,  ii.  486  9€g, ; 
syaeitia  and  publio  training  at,  ii.  513  9eq. ; 
partition  of  lands  at,  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
ii.  530-561 ;  progressive  increase  of,  ii. 
566;  and  Lepreum,  ii.  592;  Argos,  and 
Arcadia,  relations  of,  ii.  596  n.  4 ;  imd  Man- 
tinea,  ii.  598  ;  and  Arcadia,  ii.  600  seq. ; 
and  Tegea,  ii.  601  teq, ;  bones  of  Orest^ 
taken  to,  ii.  602  ;  acquisitions  of,  towards 
Argos,  iL  604  aeq. ;  extensiye  possessions 
and  power  of  by,  b.c.  540,  ii.  609  t€q, ; 
military  institutions  of,  iL  614  ieq,;  re- 
cognized superiority  of,  ii.  621,  iv.  326, 
430;  peculiar  government  of,  iiL  8;  alleged 
intervention  of,  with  the  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  games,  iv.  89  «.  2 ;  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  her  festivals,  iv.  94 ;  musical  and 
poetical  tendencies  at,  iv.  Ill  teq.  115  n. ; 
choric  training  at,  iv.  113  »9q, ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  as  head  of  Peloponnesian 
aUies,  iv.  226,  234  9eq, ;  preparations  at, 
for  attacking  Athens,  after  the  failure  of 
Kleomends,  iv.  233  9eq, ;  and  Croesus,  iv. 
257 ;  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.  268,  ix.  284, 
287;  and  Samian  exiles,  iv.  326;  and 
Axistagoras,  iv.  385  $eq.;  treatment  of 
Dariur s  herald  at,  iv.  427 ;  appeal  of  Athe- 
nians tOt  against  the  Medism  of  i£glna,  iv. 
429 ;  war  of,  against  Argos,  b.c.  496-5, 
iv.  432  9eq, ;  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,v.  78 ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  »eq. ; 
leaves  Athens  undefended  against  Mardo- 
nius,  V.  207  teq* ;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from,  to  Athens,  v. 
348  9eq, ;  and  Athens,  first  open  separa- 
tion b^een,  v.  350,  353  teq.,  394  ;  secret 
promise  of,  to  the  Thasians,  to  invade 
Attica,  V.  423 ;  restores  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  v.  426,  443;  and  the 
rest  of  Peloponnesus,  between  b.c.  477- 
457,  y.  427;  earthquake  and  revolt  of 
Helots  at,  b.o.  464,  v.  428  teq, ;  Athenian 
auxiliaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  v.  429 
9eq. ;  Athenians  renounce  the  alliance  of, 
B.0. 464,  V.  433 ;  and  Athens,  five  years' 
truce  between,  v.  453 ;  and  Delphi,  b.c. 
452-447,  V.  468  ;  and  Athens,  thirty  years' 
truce  between,  v.  475;  application  of 
Samians  to,  vL  41 ;  imperial,  compared 
with  imperial  Athens,  vi.  54,  ix.  262  $eq, ; 
and  her  subject-allies,  vi.  57 ;  and  Athens, 
oonfedendet  of,  vL  66$  promise  of,  to 


the  Potidseans,  to  invade  Attica,  vi.  96 ; 
application  of  the  Lesbians  to,  vi.  103; 
assembly  at,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
vL  106  $eq. ;  relations  of,  with  her  allies, 
vi.  107 ;  congress  of  allies  at,  b.o.  432,  vi, 
125  teq, ;  requisitions  addressed  to  Athens 
by,  B.C.  431,  vL  132  teg.,  142  teq, ;  efforts 
of,  to  raise  a  naval  force  on  commencing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  169  ;  and  the 
Bffitylenasans.vi.  306  seq, ;  despatches  from 
Artaxerxes  to,  vL  490  $eq,;  and  Athens, 
one  year's  truce  between,  b.c.  423,  vL 
588  »eq,t  613,  618  teq, ;  and  the  Peace  of 
Nikias,  viL  3,  13;  and  Argos,  uncertain 
relations  between,  b.c.  421,  vii.  4 ;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  b.c.  421,  vii.  6 ; 
revolt  of  EUs  from,  vii.  24  teq, ;  congress 
at,  B.c.  421,  vii.  33 ;  and  Boeotia,  alliance 
between,  b.c.  420,  vii.  36 ;  and  Argos, 
fifty  years*  peace  between,  viL  37  teq,; 
embassy  of  Nikias  to,  vii.  66 ;  and  Athens, 
relations  between,  b.c.  419,  vii.  95  ;  and 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  418»  viL  120 ; 
and  Argos,  peace  and  alliance  between, 
B.C.  418,  viL  125  teq,;  submission  of 
Mantinea  to,  vii.  129 ;  and  Athens,  rela- 
tions between,  b.c  416,  viL  140;  and 
Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vii.  176 ; 
aid  expected  from  the  Sicilian  Dorians  by, 
B.C.  431,  viL  177;  embassy  from  Syracuse 
and  Corinth  to,  b.c.  415,  vii.  319  teq,; 
Alkibiad^s  at,  vii.  320  teq.,  vili.  2 ;  and 
Athens,  violation  of  the  peace  between, 
B.C.  414,  vii.  392  ;  resolution  of,  to  fortify 
Dekeleia  and  send  a  force  to  Syracuse, 
.  B.c.  414,  vii.  393 ;  application  from  Chios 
to,  vii.  502 ;  embassy  from  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabazus  to,  vii.  503 ;  embassy 
from  the  Four  Hundred  to,  viii.  86,  113 ; 
proposals  of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  b.c. 
410,  viii.  165  teq.;  alleged  proposals  of 
peace  from,  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  viiL  286;  first  proposals  of 
Athens  to,  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami, 
viii.  308;  embassies  of  Theramenes  to, 
viii.  309, 311 ;  assembly  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian confederacy  at,  b.c.  404,  viii.  31 1 ; 
terms  of  peace  granted  to  Athens  by,  b.c. 
404,  viiL  312;  triumphant  return  of  Ly- 
sander  to,  viiL  324 ;  and  her  allies,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii. 
354;  oppressive  dominion  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii.  356 ; 
opposition  to  Lysander  at,  viii.  358 ;  paci- 
fication by,  between  the  Ten  at  Athens 
and  the  exiles  at  Peirsus,  viii.  380 ;  em- 
pire of,  contrasted  with  her  promises  of 
liberty,  ix.  262  teq, ;  change  in  the  lan- 
guage and  plans  of,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  ix.  268  ;  and  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  ix.  273;  opportunity 
lost  by,  for  organising  a  stable  confederacy 
throughout  Greece,  ix.  278  teg.\  aliena- 
tion of  the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  ix.  307  teq, ;  and  Blis,  war 
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between,  ix.  ZlO$eq.i  nfoiet  to  reetere 
the  Oljrmpic  Nendenqr  to  the  Pisatant, 
ix.  S17 ;  expeu  the  MeMenitni  from  Pelo- 
ponnesiii,  ix.  317 ;  iDtrodaction  of  gold 
aad  nlTer  to,  by  Lyiander,  ix.  319  $eq. ; 
in  B.O.  432  and  after  b.c.  404,  cootrast 
between,  ix.  322 ;  position  of  kings  at,  ix. 
330  $eq. ;  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  at,  ix. 
843  9eq, ;  Persian  preparations  for  mari- 
time war  against,  b.c  397,  ix.  354,  374 ; 
reroU  of  Rhodes  from,  ix.  375 ;  relations 
of,  with  her  neiffhbours  and  allies,  alter 
the  accession  of  Agesilans,  ix.  395 ;  and 
Hdrakleia  Trachynia,  ix.  396,  420;  and 
Timokrates,  ix.  398  ttg. ;  and  Thebes,  war 
between,  b.c  395,  ix.  402  sey. ;  aUiance 
of  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos 
acainst,  ix.  419 }  proceedings  of,  against 
ftebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  ix. 
421,  424  $eg. ;  consequences  of  the  battles 
of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Kor^neia  to,  ix. 
441  »eq,i  hostility  of,  to  partial  land 
confederacies  in  Greece,  ix.  500 ;  oongress 
at,  on  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix.  585 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  2  sey., 
11  $eq.,  37;  applications  of,  for  Persian 
aid,  X.  7  9eq, ;  and  Persia  after  the  battle 
of  i£gospotami,  x.  10 ;  and  Grecian  anto- 
nomy,  x.  14  m^.,  38;  miso-Theban  pro- 
ceedings of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
X.  87  9eg, ;  restores  PlatSBa,  x.  40  9eg, ; 
oppressive  conduct  of,  towards  Mantinea, 
B.C.  386,  X.  47  9eq. ;  mischievons  influence 
of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  53 
teq, ;  naval  competition  of  Athens  with, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  9eq, ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x.  71  seq., 
78,  88  $eq, ;  and  the  surprise  of  Thebes  by 
Phoebidas,  x.  83  m^.  ;  and  Phlius,  x.  95  ; 
ascendency  and  unpopularity  of,  b.c.  379, 
x.  99  9eq, ;  Xenophon  on  the  conduct  of, 
between  b.c.  387-379,  x.  106;  effsct  of 
the  revolution  at  Thebes,  b.o.  379,  on,  x. 
127 ;  trial  of  Sphodrias  at,  x.  136  teq, ; 
war  declared  by  Athens  against,  b.c.  378, 
X.  138;  separate  peace  of  Athens  vrith, 
B.C.  374,  X.  186, 192 ;  and  Polydamas,  x. 
186  ieq. ;  decline  of  the  power  of,  between 
B.O.  382-374,  x.  190 ;  discouragement  of, 
by  her  defeat  at  Korkyra  and  by  earth- 
quakes, B.c.  372,  X.  212;  disposition  of 
Athens  to  peacevrith,  b.c.372,  x.  214,222; 
general  peace  settled  at,  b.o.  371,  x.  222 
9eq.t  236,  269 ;  effect  of  the  news  of  the 
defeat  at  Leuktra  on,  x.  253 ;  and  Athens, 
difference  between  in  passive  endurance 
and  active  energy,  x.  255 ;  reinforcements 
from,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  256 ; 
treatment  of  defeated  citizens  on  their 
return  from  Leuktra,  x.  261  seq. ;  and 
Thebes,  alleged  arbitration  of  the  Achteans 
between,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x. 
271  It.;  position  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  273;  and  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  x.  275  seq^  xi.  341 ;  feeUng 
against  Agesilaus  at,  b.c  371,  x.  282 ; 


hostile  approadies  ef  Bpammondaa  te,  x. 
298  aey.,  453 weq,;  ahttactioB  of  Wertcea 
Laconia  from,  x.  310  seq, ;  appUcalioB  of, 
to  Athens  for  aid  ag^nat  Thebee,  ».o. 
860,  X.  820  seg. ;  and  Atiiena,  aUianoe  be- 
tween, B.C  869,  X.  346;  r^tdanemtat 
from  Syracuse  in  aid  of ,  x.  353 ;  peaee  of 
her  allies  vrith  Thebea,  x.  397  Mf.;  al- 
lianoe  of  Elis  and  Aduia  vrith,  mm^  865, 
X.  429 ;  and  Dionytius,  x.  684,  705,  xL 
80 ;  degradation  of,  b.c  860-359,  xi.  279 
Hq. ;  countenance  of  tlie  Fholdana  by,  bx. 
853,  xi.  867;  plans  of,  agaxnat  Meg^o- 
polis  and  MoM&d,  b.c  853,  xi.  368,  405 ; 
dedine  in  military  rendineia  imong  the 
Pelopennftian  aUies  of;  after  the  Petopon- 
nesianvrar,  xL  392;  ineffecteal  tampe^ 
of,  aninst  Megalopolis,  xL  418  scf . ;  en- 
voysfrom,  to  Philip,  xL  560, 666 ;  envoys 
from,  with  Darina,  xiL  256 ;  aoti-Mnceio. 
nian  policy  of;  after  Alexander'a  death, 
xii.  378  $eq. 

S^Hortm^  kings,  iL  15, 104,  478  Mf. ;  aenate, 
assembly,  and  ephors,  ii.  465  tif.;  popnlar 
assembly,  iL  480;  conakitation,  iL  483 
ttq.l  government,  secrecy  oC  iL  508; 
discipline,  iL  613  aey.;  vromen,iL516atf.; 
law  and  piactaoe  of  sncceswon,  efroneoos 
suppositions  about,  iL  552  9eq.  t  arbitra- 
tion of  the  dispose  between  Atkena  and 
Megara  about  Salamia,  iiL  126;  expedi- 
tions against  Uippiaa,  iv.  163;  caipire, 
oonmencemeBt  of,  ix.  260,  264  mq^  262 
9eq. ;  empire.  Theoporapns  on,  ix.  270  n. ; 
allies  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  247. 

Sparttau,  and  Pheiddn,  iL  428 ;  a^  If  esse- 
nians,  eariy  proceedinga  of,  ii.  445 ;  local 
distinctions  among,  iL  488 ;  the  dasa  o^ 
iL  488  ««f . ;  and  uidots,  n.  606  aef.;  mar- 
riage among,  iL  519 ;  their  ignonnce  of 
letters,  iL  526  n.  2 ;  mnsieal  eusue|MiMi- 
ties  of,  ii.  582;  and  the  second  Jdcveman 
war,  iL  585,  589;  carefril  training  of; 
when  other  states  had  nose,  iL  612 ;  and 
the  battle  of  Maradion,  iv.  462,  485 ;  nn- 
vrillingness  of,  to  postpone  or  neglect 
fisstivals,  V.  107;  at  Plstea,  v.  220,282 
99q. ;  and  the  conttnental  lonians  after  Hie 
battle  of  Mykald,  v.  269;  and  the  fwtifi. 
cation  of  Athens,  ▼.  831  sef . ;  faiowable 
answer  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to,  on  war 
with  Athens,  b.c  432,  vL  126 ;  final  an- 
swer of  the  AthenJans  to,  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  vrar,  vL  150;  their  desire  for 
peace,  to  regain  the  captives  from  Spbak- 
teria,  vi.  582  ae^.;  and  Thebans,  at  the 
battle  of  Kor6neia,  ix.  437 ;  projected  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Aaiatic  Greeks,  x.  69 ; 
miso-Theban  impulse  of,  b.c  871,  x.  237; 
confidence  and  defeat  otf;  at  Leuktra,  x. 
243  9€q,\  retirement  oC  fr«m  Bcsotia 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  269 ;  re- 
fusal of,  to  acknowledge  the  indmndence 
of  MessenS,  x«  398,  481;  and  Dion,  xL 
85. 

^parih  L  862,  358. 
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Spmriokidm^  zii.  648  Mq. 

Si^e&kmg,  public,  iti  early  origin  and  intel- 

leotual  effects,  ii.  105  M7. 
S^mit  and  BoliB,  vi.  847  n. 

S^nuippuf^  indictment  of,  by  Leogoras,  Tii. 
2aiii.8. 

S^kakUriOt  locaMty  0^  n.  426 ;  occupation 
o^  by  the  LacednmoniaBs,  vL  432, 463 ; 
blockade  of  Lacedemonians  in,  tL  438, 
451  Mf.;  Lacedaomonian  embaity  to 
Athens  for  tbe  release  of  the  prisoners  in, 
id.  440  M?.;  Demoethends's  appheation 
for  reinforcements  to  attack,  vi.  453  Mq, ; 
condition  of,  on  the  attack  by  Demo- 
stben^  and  Kleon,  vi.  462 ;  victory  of 
Bemosthends  and  Kleon  orer  Laeedemo- 
nians  in,  vi  463  mq. ;  smrender  of  La- 
cednmonians  in,  tL  4i&9  9eq.\  arriyal  of 
prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  tL  478 ;  resto- 
vatioD  of  prisoners  taken  at,  vii.  8  9eq» ; 
disfranehisement  of  restored  prisoners 
£rom,  viL  30. 

Sjfkmifttieh,  Attic  deme  of,  t.  215  m.  1* 

Slphkue,  the,  i.  10,  362. 

J^kodria9,  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Peirssus, 
z.  133  Mf. 

JSlriimmmui,  ziL  280,  288,  289* 

^AH(ia/ei  and  the  Laeedasmonians,  ix.  361, 
381^9. 

JStmdk,  the  Anoean,  L  189. 

Sta^eiraf  iy.  33. 

SUmdtKrd  of  historical  evidence  raised  with 
regard  to  England,  but  not  with  re^^  to 
Greece,  i.  648. 

Sttu^>pm$f  X.  285. 

Siatira,  zii.  167,  209,  324. 

Simiut9t  Greek,  identified  with  the  beings 
they  represented,  i.  616. 

Stm&^klSrm,  Dorians  of;  IL  439  M9. 

S^neMoruB,  ike  fyricpoetf  and  Helen,  i.  414 

9tq. ;  dialect  of,  ir.  117  Mq, 
SUgOtlfs,  z.  195, 199  n. 

Stkeuikudat,  the  ephor,  vi.  122  teq. 

Story  of  strfldng  off  the  OTcrtopping  ears  of 
com,  iiL  33  n. 

Sirabo  on  the  Amazmis,  i.  294 }  his  Torsion 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  347 ;  on 
Old  and  New  Ilinm,  i.  445  seg. ;  his  trans- 
fonnation  of  mythes  to  history,  L  554. 

JStrtrngen,  supplication  of,  ii.  109  » ;  recep- 
tion of,  in  l^iendary  Greece,  ii.  116. 

StraiSffi,  Kleistlienean,  iv.  182 ;  enlarged 
functions  of  Athenian,  after  the  Persian 
wmr,  y.  375. 

Siraioku,  x.  438,  439. 

Stratuif  attack  of  Pdoponnesians,  Ambra- 
kiots  and  Epirots  upon,  nx.  429,  yi.  263. 

StrtHix€$,  suppression  of  the  revolt  of,  by 
Peter  the  Great,  iy.  313  n. 

StramHehiditf  pursuit  of  ChaUddeus  and 
Alkihiad^  by,  yii.  511 ;  expedition  of,  to 
duoa,  viL  515,  537,  540;  removal  of,  fh)m 
Chiofl  to  the  Hellespont,  viii.  127 ;  arrival 
ott  at  Samos,  £rom  the  Hellespont,  viii. 
129  s  and  other  Athenian  demoentSyim. 


prisonment  oi,  viiL  320 ;  trial  and  ezaen- 
tion  o^  viiL  326  teq, 

StropM,  introduction  o^  iv.  119. 

Shrutkas,  victory  of,  over  Thimbron,  ix.  502. 

Strym6n,  Greek  settlements  east  of,  in 
Thrace,  iv.  33 ;  Xerzes's  bridges  across 
the,  V.  35. 

Styx,  i.  10, 11. 

Stym,  rocks  near,  iL  405  m, 

Subterranemi  course  of  rivers  in  Greece,  iL 
292. 

SuooetaUm^  Solon's  lavrs  of,  ill.  187. 

SuU,  iiL  562. 

SuppUantt,  reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece, 
iL  116. 

SuppUeation  of  strangers,  iL  109  n. 

Sitay  sum  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  at, 
iv.  317  n.  2 ;  Phamabazus  conveys  Greek 
escorts  towards,  viiL  183;  Alexander  at, 
ziL  229,  320;  Alexander's  march  from^to 
Persepolis,  xii.  231 9eq, 

Sutiay  xii.  257. 

Suiian  Gatn,  Alexander  at,  xii.  232. 

Sytigrm^  reply  of,  to  Geldn,  i.  228. 

^biBariat  foundation,  territory  and  colonies  of, 
iiL  504  9eq,\  fall  of ,  iiL  525,  534,  iv.  556 
§eq,\  maiimum  power  of,  iiL  528  ttg.; 
and  Krot6n,  war  between,  iv.  554. 

Sybarit€$,  character  of,  iiL  528  9eq. ;  defeat 
of,  by  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  556 ;  descend- 
ants of,  at  Thurii,  vL  19. 

''  Sybaritie  iak%r  iiL  528. 

Sifimmia  qfXUikia,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
ix.  27. 

Syloi^n,  iv.  334  9eq. 

Symmories  at  Athens,  x«  158  aeq.  \  speech  of 
Demosthen6s  on  the,  zi.  398  teg. 

Syti^Uyadaif  the,  L  322. 

^ntagma,  Macedonian*  xiL  81. 

S^traciuan  assembly,  on  the  approaching 
Athenian  expedition,  n.c.  415,  viL  249 
•09. ;  ships,  improvements  in,  to  suit  the 
narrow  harbour,  vii.  408 ;  squadron  under 
Hermokrates  against  Athens  m  the  ^gean, 
X.  530  seq. ;  generals  at  Agrigentum,  oom- 
pUunts  against,  x.  591,  597;  ^nerals  at 
Agrigentum,  speech  of  Dionysius  against, 
X.  600  seq. ;  horsemen,  mutiny  of,  against 
Dionysius,  x.  626  $eq,i  soldiers,  mutiny 
of,  against  Dionysius,  x.  641  ieq. 
Syraeutmu,  confidence  and  proceedings  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  b.c. 
413,  viL  402  teq.;  and  Athenians,  con- 
flicts between,  in  the  Great  Harbour,  vii. 
404,  409  seq^  434  m9.,445  $eq. ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  night  attack  upon  BpipoUe 
by,  vii.  421  se^.;  their  blockade  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  harbour,  viL  439 ;  cap- 
tured by  Thrasyllus,  viiL  175 ;  delay  of, 
in  aiding  Selinus,  n.c.  409,  x.  558,  564 ; 
improvement  in  Dionysius's  behaviour  to- 
v^ards,  b.o.  399,  x.  658 ;  victory  of;  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
X.  698;  negotiations  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  with  Dion  and  the,  xL  134 ;  de* 
feat  of  Dionysias  the  Younger,  by  Dion 
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tnd  the,  xi.  135  Mf . ;  application  from,  to 
Dion  at  Leontini,  xL  151 ;  gratitude  of,  to 
Dion,  xi.  157 ;  opposition  of,  to  Dion  as 
dicUtor,  xi.  170  seg.;  application  ot,  to 
Hiketas  and  Corinth,  b.o.  344,  xL  189 
»eq.;  and   Tinioleon,  application    o^  to 
Ck>rinth,  xL  236. 
iSyracMM,  foundation  of,iii.  486;  petalism  or 
ostradsm  at,  iv.  218 ;  inferior  to  Agri- 
gentum  and  Gela,  before  B.C.  500,  v.  276 ; 
in  B.C.  500,  V.  278 ;  increased  population 
and  power  of,  under  Gelo*  t.  289  teq, ; 
prisoners  awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  v.  304  ;  topograi^y  of,  b.c  465, 
y.315M.;  fall  of  theGelonian  dynasty  at,T. 
316  ieg. ;  Gelonian  citizens  of,  t.  31 7  Beg.; 
reaction  against  despotism  at,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  v.  322 ;  poli- 
tical dissensions  and  failure  of  ostracism 
at,  yii.  165  ;  foreign  exploits  of,  b.o.  452, 
vii.  167  ;  Duketius  at,  vii.  169 ;  and  Agn- 
gentum,  hostilities  between,  b.o.  446,  viL 
171 ;  conquests  and  ambitious  schemes  of, 
B.C.  440,  viL  172;  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt at,  as  to  the  Athenian  armament 
for  Sicily,  b.c.  415,  vii.  248 ;  quiescence 
of  the  democracy  at,  vii.  250  n, ;  prepura- 
tions  at,  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  B.C.  415,  vii.  259 ;  empty  dis- 
play of  the  Athenian  armament  at,  b.o. 
415,  vii.  264;    increased  confidence  at, 
through  Nikias's  inaction,  b.c.  415,  vii. 
296 ;  landing  of  l^ikiaa  and  his  forces  in 
the  Great  Harbour  of,  b.c.  415,  viL  298 ; 
defensive  measures  c^,  after  the  battle 
near  the  Olympieion,  viL  310 ;   embassy 
from,  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.c.  415,  viL 
319  ;  local  condition  and  fortifications  of» 
in  the  spring  of  b.c.  414,  vii.  333 ;  local- 
ities outside  the  walls  of,  viL  334 ;  possi- 
bilities of  the  siege  of,  b.c.  415  and  414, 
viL  335 ;  siege  of,  b.c.  414,  viL  340  t§g. ; 
battle  near,  B.a  414,  viL  348  ae^.;  en- 
trance of  the  Athenian  fleet  into  the  Great 
Harbour  at,  b.c.  414,  viL  350;  approach 
of  Gylippus  to,  vii.  357  ae^.;  arrival  of 
Gylippus  andGongylus  at,  vii.  363 ;  expe- 
dition to,  under  Demosthen^,  b.c.  413, 
vii.  396 ;  Athenian  victory  in  the  harbour 
of,  B.C.  413,  vii.  399 ;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian 
reinforcement  to,  b.c.  413,  viL  405 ;  dis- 
advantages of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of,  viL  407  ;  arrival  of  Demosthe- 
n^  at,  viL  413,  415 ;  philo-Athenians  at, 
during  the  siege,  viL  428  n. ;  increase  of 
force  and  confidence  in,  after  the  night 
attack  upon  Epipolce,  vii.  431 ;  postpone- 
ment of  the  Athenians'  retreat  from,  by 
an  ecUpse  of  the  moon,  viL  432 ;  number 
and  variety  of  forces  engaged  at,  vii.  438 ; 
postponement  of  the  Athenians'  retreat 
from,  by  Hermokrat^s,  viL  455 ;  retreat 
of  the  Athenians  from,  viL  457  9eq, ;  num- 
ber and  treatment  of  Athenian  prisoners 

and  the 
6»viL 


at,  viL  474  m^.  ;  topography  of,  i 
opentions  durmg  the  Athenian  si 


555  «M.;  rally  of  AtfaoMdhsiBgtbeyMr 
after  the  disaster  ai,viiLl;  reinlMnoeBnesI 
from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  bx.  368,  x.  853; 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Atbenasi  ar- 
mament, X.  528,  536  mg. ;  and  tbe  qnad 
between  Selinaa  and  Bgcata,  b.g.  410^  x. 

556  9eg, ;  embas^  frem,  to  HamrihaJ,  sfr 
Selinus,  x.  565 ;  aid  from,  to  HJwfaa, 
against  Hannibal,  z.  666,  568  i  attempla 
of  Hermokrates  to  re-enter,  x.  575  sry.; 
first  appearance  of  Dionynua  at,  x.  581; 
discord  at,  bx.  407,  x.  582;  reinfoteeN' 
ment  from,  to  Agrigentom,  x.  596 ;  asete- 
ment  of  the  Hermokratean  party  at,  lo 
raise  Dionyaios  to  power,  x.  598 ;  DioBy- 
sins  one  of  the  generals  at,  x.  602  asp.; 
reCom  of  the  Hennokrateaii  ezSea  to,  x. 
606 ;  return  ol  Dionyatua  from  Oda  to, 
B.C.  405,  X.  608 ;  estaUishnsest  eC  DioBf • 
rins  as  despot  at,  x.  615  s0f.,636 ; 
tribntion  of  pmpeitjf  at,  by  Bwmj 
637  ieg.\  locality  of,  x.  653 ; 
fortifications  at,  by  INonytiiia,  x.  6^5  aefu; 
plunder  of  Carthy  mant  at,  ly  pmnissiM 
of  Dionysins,  x.  671 ;  provisions  of  Dio- 
nysius  for  the  defence  of^  againBt  the  Car- 
thaginians, B.C.  996,  X.  688 :  ntreat  e£ 
Dionysins  from,  to  Katana,  bx.  395,  x. 
693 ;  aiege  of,  by  Imflkon,  x.  695  aep.; 
Carthaynians  before,  x.  695  aef.,  796  Jtf^ 
exultation  at,  over  the  bimdiig  oif  the  Gar^ 
tbaginian  fleet  at  Daskoii,  z.  719;  mv 
constructkms  and  improireaienta  by  Dio- 
nysins at,   xL    54;  feding   at,  tovraidi 
Dionysins  the   Younger  and  Dion,  &c. 
357,   xi.  119 ;  Dion's  muadx  froan  floB- 
kleia  to,  xL  125;  Timokratea,  govenBref, 
xL  127  s#f. ;  Dion's   eotrke  insB,  bjc 
357  andB.c.356,xL128ae9^1M;  ff|^ 
of  Dionysius  the  Tonnger  firom,  to  Uin^ 
zL  145 ;  rescne  of,  by  Dion,  zL  151  atf.; 
condition  *of,  bx;.  353^344,  zL  162  mg^ 
retoni  of  Dionysius  the  TooBger  ttt,  iL 
186 ;  fint  arrival  of  TimoleBB  at,  ai.  211 ; 
return  of  Timdeon  from  Adnanas  4o^  zi. 
223 ;  flight  of  Magon  frtmi,  xi.  224  Jifu  ; 
Timoleon's  temptatloBa  and  coidiet  em 
becoming  master  o^  xL  231  weg. ;  TJmd- 
leon's  recall  of  exilea  to,  zL  235;  dualnle 
condition  of,  on  ooosing  mto  the  haada  off 
Timoleon,  zL  235, 237 ;  eflorueC  CaiBth 
to  re-constitnte,  xL  236,  238 ;  iniaz  ef 
colenists  to,  on  the  invitation  of  Corinah 
and  Tiflsoleon,  xL  239 ;  Timoleoa  aaarchea 
from,  against  the  Carths^miana,  zL  243 
9ej. ;  Timoleon  lays  down  his  power  ^ 
xL  261 ;  great  influence  of  TlaioleoB  ai^ 
after  his  resignation,  zL  262,  273;  resi- 
dence of  Tiinoleon  at,  zL  268 ;  Tisaolrnn 
in  the  pubUc  assemhly  <tf,  zL  269  aef.; 
the  constitution  estabtisfaed  byllmotooB 
at,  exchanged  for  a  dawocracy,  jSL  531 ; 
expedition  friom,  to  Krotte,  about  mx» 
320,  ziL  536|  revohrtioM  at,  dboal  ma 
320,  ZiL  538, 549  s  ioflaaane^at,Jqr  < 
thoklea  in  ooUnaioii  vilh 
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541  $eq,\  Agttliokles  conttitated  despot 
of,  ziL  543 ;  Hamilkar's  nnsncoesaliil  at- 
tempt  to  take,  xiL  570  asy. ;  barbarities  of 
Agatbokles  at,  after  his  African  expedi- 
tioD,  zii.  603.  • 

Sjfrimtt  not  distiiigmshed  from  Assyrians  in 
Greek  authors,  lii.  391  n. 

SyrpkmM,  xiL  121. 

Symiiaf  or  poMic  mess  at  Sparta,  ii.  513. 


TaeJkoi,  z.  497  9eq. 

Tagut,  ThessaHan,  iL  377. 

Tal6t,  i  328. 

TVnnoff,  X.  17. 

TamifntB,  Phokion's  Tictory  at,  xi.  476 ;  De- 

mosthente  reproached  for  his  absence  froi£ 

the  battle  of,  xL  480. 
Ttmagruy  battle  of,  y.  445 ;  recondliation  of 

leaders  and  parties  at  Athens,  after  the 

battle  of,  ▼.  447. 
Tmtmhu,  i.  215. 
Taoeki^  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 

146  M^ 
TiqjAtoiw  in  Homer's  time,  ii.  138. 
TmnmtOf  Miery  at,  iiL  522  n. 
TartnHnet   and   Rhegians,   expedition   of, 

against  the  lapygians,  t.  323 ;  and  Mes- 

sapians,  xiL  532. 
TariiUuMj  foundation  of  cities  in  the  Gulf  of, 

i.  308 ;  Greek  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of, 

iii.  514 ;  foundation  and  petition  of,  iii. 

518  se^. 
Tarmu,  origin  of,  i.  116  ».,  iii.  373 ;  Cyrus 

the  Younger  at,  ix.  28  teq, ;  Alexander  at, 

xii.  152. 
rar/ani#,i.  5, 11,12. 
TitriSMU9y  iiL  369;    not  visited  by  Greeks 

before  bjc.  630,  iiL  374 ;  Kdlsens's  voyage 

to,  ilL  375. 
Tkmi  in  the  Crimea,  iiL  330. 
TtmromeniMmj  iii.  484 ;  commencement  of, 

z*  688 ;   repulse  of  Dionyshis  at,  xi.  6  $ 

capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  xL  11  j  Timoleon 

at,  xL  207. 
Ikniruf,  xiL  247  n.  2. 
ToMTUg,  Mmmt,  Alexander  at,  xiL  150. 
Teueiarek,  iL  620. 
TBJpUtt,  Alexander  at,  xiL  306. 
7kark$8  Battk^  the,  x.  362  teq. 
Tsffea  and  Mantinea,  iL  596  «fg.,  vL  617,  viL 

19 ;    and  Sparta,  ii.  601  9eq. ;    bones  of 

Orttt^  taken  from,  ii.  602 ;  refusal  of,  to 

join  Argos,  b.c.  421,  viL  27 ;  plans  of  the 
.    Argdan  aUies  against,  b.c  418,  vii.  103 ; 

march  of  Agis  to  the  relief  of,  b.o.  418; 

viL  104 }  revolution  at,  b.o.  370,  x.  285 ; 

aeizure  of  Arcadians  at,  by  the  Thehan 

barmost,  x.  445  aeg.;  Epaminondas  at, 
B.0. 362,  X.  452, 453, 457, 460  t9q, ;  march 
of  Bpaminimdas  from»  b.o.  362,  x«  465 

Meq. 
Tegjra^  victory  ol  Petopidas  at,  x.  182. 
TeUn  inscriptions,  iiL  251  fi. 
.ZWS0MAi,i.253fff. 


TBkgonut,  L  426. 

Tilekus,  conquests  of,  iL  564 ;  death  of,  ii. 
572. 

Teleonlei,  iii.  69. 

TSlephus,  i.  243, 397. 

TeleuttOM  and  Agesilaus,  capture  of  the  Long 
Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Lechaeum  by,  ix. 
471  9eq.\  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  ix. 
505,  511 ;  at  i£gina,  ix.  517,  521 ;  attack 
of,  on  the  Peineus,  ix.  522  teg. ;  at  Olyn- 
thos,  X.  88  teq, 

T^lm^t,  iv.  141  n.,  v.  281  ieq. 

TifySf  qfSybarii,  iv.  554  9eq. 

TemenioH  and  Solygeius,  iL  415. 

ThMnui,  Kresphontds,  and  Aristodgmus,  ii. 
2  seq. ;  and  Kresphont^s,  family  of,  lowest 
in  the  series  of  subjects  for  heroic  drama, 
u.  14. 

Timno9,  situation  of,  iii.  258  n.  3. 

Tenwi,  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  legend 
of,  L  637  $  Delphian  procession  to,  ii.  369 
n.  2 ;  Grecian  army  sent  to  defend,  against 
Xerxes,  v.  92 ;  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fence of,  against  Xerxes,  v.  93  9eq, 

Ten^le  qfEleuaia  built  by  order  of  D^mdtdr, 
L53. 

Tmedoif  continental  settlements  of,  iii.  264 ; 
recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  adn^rals,  xii. 
192. 

TVn,  appointment  of  the,  at  Athens,  viii.  371 ; 
measures  of  the,  at  Athens,  viii.  372 ;  peace 
between  the,  at  Athens,  and  Thrasybulus, 
viii.  379  9eq, ;  treatment  of  the,  at  Athens, 
B.C.  403,  viiL40]. 

Tm  gemrtfii  appointed  to  succeed  Alkibi»- 
d6s,  viii.  216. 

7«mif9,  the  Sidonian  prince,  xL  606. 

Tm  T^tnmmd  OreeJt$,  position  and  circum* 
stances  of,  ix.  15 ;  commencement  of  their 
retreat,  ix.  75;  Persian  hcoralds  to,  on 
commencing  their  retreat,  ix.  77;  nego- 
tiations and  convention  of  Tissaphemes 
with,  ix.  79  seq. ;  quarrel  of,  with  Arisus, 
ix.  83;  retreliting  march  of,  under  Tissa- 
phemes, ix.^4  teq, ;  at  the  Tigris,  ix.  86 
seq, ;  at  the  Greater  Zab,  ix.  92 ;  sum- 
moned by  Aritens  to  surrender,  ix.  102 ; 
distress  of,  after  the  seizure  of  the  gene- 
rals, ix.l03 ;  new  generals  appointed  by,  ix. 
108 ;  great  ascendency  of  Xenophon  over, 
ix.  113  teq, ;  crossing  of  the  Great  Zab  by, 
ix.  119;  harassing  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  on,  ix.  119  seq, ;  retreat  of, 
along  the  Tigris,  ix.  121  seq, ;  and  the  Kar- 
duohians,  ix.  129  teq, ;  at  the  Kentritds,  ix. 
135  teq,;  in  Armenia,  ix.  139  teq.;  and 
the  Chalybes,  ix.  146  teq. ;  and  the  Tao- 
chi,  ix.  146  teq.;  and  the  Skythini,  ix. 
151 ;  first  sight  of  the  Euxine  bv,  ix.  1 52 ; 
and  the  Mamnes,  ix.  153  ;  and  the  Kol- 
chians,  ix.  154, 172 ;  at  Trapezus,  ix.  155, 
16d  teq, ;  geography  of  the  retreat  of,  ix. 
Ib7 teq.;  feelings  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Eup 
xine  towards,  ix.  166 teq,;  leave  Trapezus, 
ix.  172 ;  at  Eerasus,  ix.  172 ;  march  of,  to 
Kot76ra,ix.l74;  at  KotyArt,]Z.175«fSf.; 
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and  the  Ptphlagonians,  is.  196;  tail  to 
8iiiopa,ix.  197;  at  Herakleia, ix.  199;  at 
Kalpi^,  ix.  201 ;  and  Kleander,  ix.  204  9tq., 
227 ;  and  AnaxiMufl,  ix.  210  m?.,  22$ ; 
and  Seathe8»ix.2ll,230  M^.;  after  laaring 
Byzantium,  ix.  224  mq. ;  and  Anstarchnt, 
ix.  227  Mq. ;  under  Uie  Lacadwnoniani, 
ix.  234,  241,  288,  SCO;  in  Myiia,  ix.  237 
mq,i  Xenopbon's  fanwell  of,  ix.  240; 
eflbett  of  their  retreat  on  the  Greek  mind, 
ix.  247  teq. 

Ten  TkouMmd,  the  Pan-Arcadian,  x.  317. 

TWt,  foundation  of,  iiL  230 ;  inaoriptioni  of, 
iiL  231  K. ;  emigration  from,  on  the  eon- 
quest  of  Harpagns,  ir.  278;  loai  of,  to 
Athena,  b.c.  412,  TiL  316 ;  capture  of,  by 
the  Laoedsmoniaaa,  viiL  210. 

Tertmt,  i.  269. 

Terpamder,  iL  190;  mntieal  improTementt  of, 
IT.  102. 

7Vlf^t,L6,7. 

IVukrimu,  the,  L  431,  263  teq, ;  and  My- 
aiaaa,  ethnieal  alBnitiea  and  migrationi  of, 
iii.  282  9eq, 

7WAnit,L239. 

TViOmt,  themetic,yi\.  267, 269, 279  n.  2. 

Ttuiknmim  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  forTroy, 
LS96. 

J^euionie  and  Scondmaviam  ipie,  its  analogy 
with  the  Grecian,  i.  640  mq. ;  points  c^ 
distinction  between  the  Grecian  and,  i. 
643. 

n&U  and  the  burning  of  the  palace  of  Per- 
sepolis,  xii.  239  n,  3. 

Tkmkkf  Xenophanto,  and  Pythagoraa,  L  493 
»eq.\  predictions  ascribed  to,  ii.  136; 
alleged  prediction  of  an  edipse  of  the  sun 
by,  iiL  314  n. ;  suggestion  of,  respecting 
the  twelTe  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  iii.  330 ; 
philosophy   and    celebrity   of,    ir.    313 

7%aMraff,iT.  Ill,  113. 

Tkmmyrig,  analogy  between  the  story  o^  and 
that  of  Marsyas,  iiL  290. 

Tktmat09,  L  9.  * 

I%iqf$akm,  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  his 
forces  at,  ix.  39  ttq, ;  Alexander  crcMses 
the  Euphrates  at,  xii.  204. 

Tka90$t  island  of;  iv.  34 ;  attempted  revolt 
of,  Arom  the  Persians,  iv.  424 ;  contribu- 
tion levied  by  Xerxes  on,  t.  38 ;  revolt  of, 
from  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  ▼.  419; 
blockade  and  conquest  of,  b.c.  464-463, 
v.  422 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  for  aid 
against  Athens,  v.  423;  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedemonians  from,  viii.  172;  reduction 
of,  by  Tbrasyllus,  viii.  195 ;  slaughter  at, 
by  Lysander,  viiL  303. 

Thaumoi,  L  9, 10. 

Theagen^9  qfRhtgnunt  the  first  to  allegorise 
mythical  narratives,  L  562. 

Theagtnfst  despot  qf  Miffonh  iii>  59. 

The^eni*  qf  Tlkasust  statue  ot,  v.  22  m.  3. 

J^taire,  Athenian,  accessibility  of,  to  the 
poorest  citizens,  viii.  438. 

IMb^Sd  <rfABthnaffhui,L  365. 


mWr,  tiie  Cyclic  L  364;   aaeribeA  to 

Homer,  iL  173. 
TAitoi  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doiftrta  abeat, 
V.  126,130;  leaders  put  to  deatb  after  the 
battle  of  Platan,  v.  253;  pdaonen  m  the 
night-surprise  at  PLatasn,  ainnghter  o^  vi. 
160  4eg. ;  military  cohimn,  diepidi  o^  vL 
526,  531 ;  band  -of  Three  Himdred*  vL 
327 ;  exiles  at  Athens,  z.  8S,  109  mq, 
Tkebmu  and  ifiginetans,  L  252;  against  the 
seven  chieft,  L  372;  application  of;  to 
iEgina,  for  assistance  a^nst  Athens,  iv. 
230 ;  and  Xerzes's  invaswn,  ▼.  104 ;  de- 
feated  by  the  Atheniaaa  at  Ptetasa,  v.  243 ; 
night-surprise  of  Platsea  by,  &o.  481,  vi 
153  mq,;  capture  of,  in  the  night^iaprist 
^  of  Platna,  vL  136  ««f.;  captured  in  tfce 
night-surpriae  of  Platsa,  akughter  of,  vL 
160  $eq,;  opposition  o#,  to  peace  with 
Athens,  B.o.4M,viiL 31111.;  hmniKatinnof 
Agesilaus  by,  ix.  358;  appttcation  o^  to 
Athens  for  aid  against  Sparta,  s.c.  393,  ix. 
404  segr.;  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  tx.  426 
n.;  and  Spartana  at  the  battle  of  KoTaiieia« 
ix.437;  andthepeaceof  Antalkidaa,ix.&35; 
expulsion  of  the  fjaeedsBmoaJansfresn  Bon 
otia  by,  B.C.  374,  x.  183;   invasioB  of 
Phokis  by,  b.c  374,  x.  184 «  discouiagfr. 
ment  and  victory  o^  at  Leuktn,  x.  S40Mf .; 
and  allies,  invasion  of  ljM»nia  by,  mjc  370, 
X.  294  mq, ;  displeasure  of;  with  fipami- 
nondas,  b.o.  367,  x.  367 ;  expeditions  of, 
to  Thessaly,  to  rescue  Pefepidaa,  x.  388, 
415  »eq.;  destruction  of  OrcbomeBOS  by,  x. 
426 ;  under  Panunenes,  expeditian  e^  te 
Megalopolis,  X.494 ;  extinotaon  of  free  eities 
in  Bceotia  by,  xi.  285 ;  exertions  of,  to  raise 
a  confederacy  against  the  PhokJans,  B.O. 
356,  xi.  333;  Lokiians,  and  ThresaKans, 
war  of,  against  the  PhokisBS,  n.c  333,  xL 
356 ;  assistance  under  Pammeoes  sent  by, 
to  Artabazos,  xL 361,  418;  asaistanee <K^ 
to  M^alopolis  against  Sparta,  nx.  332- 
351,  xi.  418  My.;  obtain  monef  from  the 
Persian  king,  n.o.  330-349,  xi  421 1  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Philip  to  pat  down  the 
Phokians,  xi.  520 ;  Philip  declaits  baa  eym;. 
pathy  with,  b.c.  346,  xL  582;  invited  by 
Philip  to  assist  in  an  attack  upon  Attiea, 
B.C.  339,  xL  668  «if . ;  and  Athenians,  war 
of,  against  Philip  in  Phokis,  xL  681,  683 
mif. ;  revolt  of,  against  Aleunder,  xiL  39 
mq, 
TkSbS,  xL  288  mq. 

Tkebm  and  Orchomenos,  i.  184 ;  legends  of, 
L  349  mq* ;  how  founded  by  Kadmna,  L 
352;  five  prindpel  fomilies  at,  L  353; 
foundation  of,  by  Amphidn,  L  359 ;  poems 
on  the  sieges  of ,  L  365 ;  sieges  of,  L  366 
se^. ;  the  seven  diiefs  against,  L  370  mq. ; 
repulse  of  the  seven  ohi&  a^nst,  i.  372 
mq, ;  the  seven  diieft  agamst,  death  of  all 
but  Adrastus,  L  373;  the  seven  <diie6 
against,  burial  of  the  fUleB,L  376;  second 
siege  of,  L  378, 379;  early  l^ialatiMi  of, 
iL398;  and Platiea,  dispntM hetWMi^  ir. 
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22S$  samnumed  to  giTe  up  its  leaden 
after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  t.  252 ;  discre- 
dit of,  for  its  Medium,  y.  425 ;  supremacy 
of;  in  BoBotia  restored  by  Sparta,  ▼.  426, 
443 ;  mastery  of  Athens  over,  b^.  456,  ▼. 
449;  reinforoemeots  from,  in  support  of 
the  night-surprise  at  Platasa,  vi.  159  Uf, ; 
hard  treatment  Of  Thesptn  by,  b.c.  423, 
vL  618 ;  altered  feeling  of;  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Athena  by  Lysander,  viiL  354, 361 , 
376 ;  and  SparU,  war  between,  b.0.  395, 
ix.  402  teq.  I  revolt  of  Orohomenos  from, 
to  Sparta,  ix.  406^  alliance  of,  with  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419; 
in'creased  importance  of,  b.o.  395,  ix.  419 ; 
alarm  at,  and  proposals  of  peace  from,  on 
the  Lacedemonian  capture  of  the  Long 
WaUs  at  €k>rinth,  ix.  473 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Agesilans,  ix.  481,  489 ;  and  the  peace  of 
AntaUddas,  x.  16;  proceedings  of  Sparta 
agidnst,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x. 
37  Meg,;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by 
Pho^idas,  x.  79  9eq, ;  govemment  of,  b.o. 
382,  X.  80  ft.  1 ;  under  Leontiadee  and 
other  philo-Laconian  oligarchs,  x.  108  teg. ; 
conspnracy  against  the  ^lilo-Laconian  oli- 
gardiy  at,  x.  Ill  »eq.;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  b.o.  378,  x.  139;  state  of,  after 
the  revolution  of,  b.o.  379,  x.  161 ;  the 
Sacred  Band  at,  x.  162;  expeditions  of 
Ageailaus  against,  b.o.378  and  377,  x.  171 
geq.i  disph^ure  of  Athens  against,  b.c. 
474,  X.  181,  214;  dealings  of;  with  Platna 
and  Thespiae,  B.C.  372,  x.  215  ieq. ;  exclu- 
sion of,  from  the  peace  of  b.o.  371,  x.  226 
teg.  I  increased  power  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  x.  263 ;  and  Sparta,  alleged 
arbitration  of  the  Achnans  between,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  271  n. ;  influence 
of,  in  Thessaly,  B.a  369,  x.  340 ;  aliena- 
tion of  the  Arcadians  from,  b.c.  368,  x. 
854  9eg,  \  assassination  of  Euphron  at,  x. 
374  seg,  I  application  of,  to  Persia,  b.c. 
367,  X.  379  $eg, ;  Persian  rescript  in  fa- 
vour of,  X.  381  teg.  I  protest  of  the 
Arcadians  against  the  headship  of,  x.  385; 
peace  of  CoHnth,  Bpidaurus  and  Phlius 
with,  B.C.  366,  X.  897  Mf .;  opposition  of 
the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadians  to, 
B.C.  362,  X.  448 ;  power  of,  b.c.  360-359, 
xi.  283  »eg. ;  Pfaillp  at,  xi.  293  teg, ;  £u- 
boea  rescued  from,  by  Athens, .  b.c  358, 
xi.  306  teg. ;  accusation  of,  against  Sparta 
before  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi. 
341 ;  accusation  of,  against  Phokis  before 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi.  342 ;  the 
Phokians  countenanced  by  Athens  and 
Sparta  as  rivals  of,  xi.  367 ;  envoys  to 
Philip  from,  b.o.  346,  xi.  560,  565 ;  and 
Athens,  unfriendly  relations  between,  b.c. 
339,  xi.  669 ;  mission  of  Demosthends  to, 
B.o.  339,  xi.673  t€g.\  and  Athens,  alliance 
of,  against  Philip,  b.c.  339,  xi.  677 ;  seve- 
rity  of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Cheroneia,  xL  697 ;  march  of  Alexander 
from  Thraoe  to,  xii.  48;   capture  and 


destruction  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL  50  teg, ; 
restored  by  Kassander,  xii.  496. 

Tkebet  m  Egypt,  ui.  418. 

Tkiift,  laws  of,  at  Athens,  iiL  192. 

Tkeia,  i.  6,  8. 

Themity  i.  6, 13. 

ThemittokUt,  character  of,  iv.  455  teg. ;  and 
Aristeides,  rivalry  between,  v.  69,  371 ; 
change  of  Athens  from  a  land-power  to  a 
sea-power  proposed  by,  v.  70;  long-sighted 
views  of,  in  creating  a  navy  at  Athens,  v. 
72,  398  ft.  2 ;  and  the  Laurian  mines,  v. 
75 ;  his  explanation  of  the  answer  of  the 
Delphian  ofade  on  Xerxea's  invasion,  v. 
84 ;  prevails  upon  the  Greeks  to  stay  and 
fight  at  Artemisium,  v.  133  teg. ;  inscribed 
invitations  of,  to  the  lonians  under  Xerxes, 
V.  140 ;  activity  and  resource  of,  on 
Xerxes's  approach,  v.  151 ;  opposes  the 
removal  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Salamis 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  167  teq. ;  and 
BurybiadSs  at  Salamis,  v.  168  n;  and 
Addmantus  of  Corinth,  at  Salamis,  v.  168, 
170;  his  message  to  Xerxes  befbre  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  173;  his  message 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  SaUmis,  v. 
190 ;  levies  fines  on  the  Cydades,  v.  192 ; 
honours  rendered  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  198;  alleged  proposal  o^  to 
bum  all  the  Grecian  ships  except  the 
Athenian,  v.  274  n.  2 ;  stratagem  o^ 
respecting  the  fortification  of  AUiens,  v. 
331  teq. ;  plans  of,  for  the  naval  aggran- 
disement of  Athens,  v.  337  teq. ;  persuades 
the  Athenians  to  build  twenty  new  triremes 
annually,  v.  342;  and  Pausanias,  v.  370, 
383;  opponents  and  corruption  of,  after 
the  fenoan  war,  v.  378  teq. ;  and  Timo- 
kreon,  v.  379 ;  first  accusation  of  treason 
against,  v.  380;  two  accusations  of  treason 
against,  v.  381  ft.  1 ;  ostracism  of,  v.  382, 
383  ft.  1;  second  accusation  of  treason 
against,  v.  383 ;  flight  and  adventures  of, 
on  the  second  charge  of  Meditm,  v.  384 
teq, ;  and  AdmStus,  v.  384 ;  and  Arta- 
xcrxes  Longimanus,  v.  386  teg. ;  in  Persia, 
▼.  386  eeq. ;  rewards  and  death  of,  v.  389 
teq. 

TheodSrut  gfSamot,  iv.  132  n. 

Tkeod^rut  the  Syraeuttm,  speech  of,  against 
Dionysius,  x.  699  teq, 

Theognit,  iii.  61,  iv.  124. 

Theogeny  oi  the  Greeks  not  a  cosmogony,  i. 
3 ;  of  Hesiod,  i.  5 ;  Orphic,  i.  22  teq. ;  He- 
siodic  and  Orphic,  compared,  L  27  teq. ; 
Hesiodic  legend  of  Panddra  in,  L  104. 

Theokih,  the  founder  of  Naxos  in  Sicily,  iii. 
483 ;  expels  the  Sikeb  from  Leontini  and 
Katana,  iii.  488. 

Theology,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  i  588. 

Theophrattut,  the  phytologist,  i.  485  «.;  his 
treatment  of  mythes,  L  550. 

Theopomput,  the  ^Mrtan  king,  ii.  570  lut. 

The^Hmput,  the  hitioriant  on  the  Spartan 
empire,  ix.  270. n. 

The^rie  BoetrdtX  Athens,  creatioa  of,  ix.  526* 
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TMrie  Pmtd^  aUntioni  of  Bexnoethends  to, 
xL  466, 471 ;  motion  of  Apollodoms  about, 
xi.  485  ;  not  appropriated  to  war  puipoaes 
till  just  before  the  battle  of  Chnroneia,  zi 
492 ;  true  character  of,  zi.  492  ftg. ;  at- 
tempt  of  the  Athenian  property-daasea  to 
erade  direct  taxation  by  reconrse  to,  xL 
497 ;  application  of,  to  military  purposes, 
xi.  679. 

TkeMkon,  Till.  4S9. 

The^t,  iL  824. 

nSnif  li.  S5  ;  fbondation  of  Kyr£n^  from,  U, 

Tkeramenfs,  Peloponnesian  fleet  nnder,  vii. 
533;  statement  of,  respectinj^  the  Four 
Hundred,  Tiii.  18  n.  2 ;  expedition  of,  to 
the  Hellespont,  Tiii.  159;  accusation  of 
the  generals  at  Arginusae  by,  viiL  246  seq, ; 
probablf*  conduct  oF,  at  Arginnsae,  riii  252 
teq.,  254  n. ;  first  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
Tiii.  309;  second  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
TiiL  31 1 ;  and  the  executions  by  the  Thirty, 
▼iii.  328, 330, 334 ;  and  Kritias,  dissentient 
Tiews  of,  Tiii.  329  teq,,  339 ;  exaij>eration 
of  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  against,  Tiii. 
339 ;  denunciation  of,  by  Kritias  in  the 
senate,  Tiii.  340;  reply  of,  to  Kritiaa's 
denunciation  in  the  senate,  Tiii.  342 ;  con* 
demnation  and  death  of,  Tiii.  344  aeq. 

Tkerammfs  the  Athenian,  Tiii.  25 ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Four  Hundred,  Tiii.  79  aeq, ; 
his  impeachment  of  the  embassy  of  the 
Fonr  Hundred  to  Sparta,  Tiii  113  m;. 

TJmimackiiM,  ix.  509. 

T^erma,  Xerxes's  moTements  from,  to  Tfaer- 
mopylse,  t.  112 ;  capture  of,  by  Archestra- 
tus,  Ti.  96. 

ThervMic  Gu(f,  original  occupants  on.  It.  17. 

ThermopyltBf  Greeks  north  of,  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  iL  367 ;  Phokian  defensiTe 
wall  at,  ii.  379 ;  resolution  of  Greeks  to 
defend  against  Xerxes,  t.  97;  the  pass 
of,  T.  99  teg.i  path  OTcr  Mount  CEta 
aToiding,  t.  107;  moTements  of  Xerxes 
from  llerroa  to,  t.  112;  impressions  of 
Xerxes  about  the  defenders  at,  t.  118; 
repeated  Persian  attacks  upon,  repulsed, 
T.  120 ;  debate  among  the  defenders  of, 
when  the  Persians  approached  their  rear, 
T.  123;  roanoeuTres  ascribed  to  Xerxes 
respecting  the  dead  at,  t.  141 ;  numbers 
slain  at,  on  both  sides,  t.  142 ;  inscrip- 
tions commemoratrre  of  the  battle  at,  t. 
142  ;  effect  of  the  battle  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  Xerxes,  t.  144  m^.;  conduct  of  the 
Peloponnesians  after  the  battle  of,  t.  145 ; 
hopeless  situation  of  the  Athenians  after 
the  battle  of,  t.  147 ;  Onomarchus  at,  xi 
860 ;  Philip  checked  at,  by  the  Athenians, 
xi.  413 ;  position  of  Phalaekus  at,  b.c  347- 
346,  xi.  520, 578 ;  application  of  the  Pho- 
kians  to  Athens  for  aid  against  Philip  at, 
B.C.  347,  xi.  522 ;  importance  of,  to  Philip 
and  Athens,  b.c.  347,  xi.  524;  march  of 
Philip  to,  B.C.  346,  xi.  564  ««g. ;  plans  of 

•    PU]q»  again8t»B.c.  346,  xL  568;  letters  of 


Philip  inTiting  the  Athenians  to  Joinlmii 
at,  xi.  576;  Phokians  at,  b.c.  347-^46, 
xi.  578  teq, ;  surrender  of,  to  Philip,  s. 
582 ;  professions  of  Philip  after  his  con- 
quest of,  xi.  586 ;  special  meeting  of  the 
Amphiktyons  at,  b.c.  389,  xt  663. 

Thermmi,  ii.  390. 

Tkfro  of  Agrigftitwm  and  Gelo,  t.  297 sff.; 
and  Hiero,  t.  307 ;  serere  treatment  of 
Himerseans  by,  t.  307 ;  death  of,  t.  311. 

Thertimder,  the  Ordiomenian,  at  ^  Tbdm 
banquet  to  lilardonins,  t.  216. 

TkertUit,  i  405,  iL  96  ieq, 

Thetehun  at  Athens,  t.  415. 

Themu,  L  232,  282  se^. ;  and  the  MmdCanr, 
L  803 ;  obtains  burial  for  the  faUen  dneft 
against  Th6bes,  i.  376 ;  the  poKcict)  re- 
forms of,  ii.  29 ;  and  Menestheus,  u.  80 ; 
restoration  of  the  sons  of  ,  to  hts  kingdoai, 
iL  31 ;  consolidation  of  Attica  by,  iiL  92 ; 
bones  of,  conTeyed  to  Adiens,  t.  413. 

Tketmoi,  iii.  101. 

Thnmophoria^  festiTal  of,  L  60. 

Thwmotkette,  iii.  100. 

Thstpitty  bard  treatment  of,  byThcbea,  bx. 
423,  tL  618 ;  scTerity  of  Thd>es  towaida, 
B.c.  372,  X.  219. 

Thetpian  contingent  of  Leonidaa,  t.  12S. 

The^inanM,  distress  of,  caused  by  Xems'a 
iuTasion,  t.  125  n.  2 ;  at  the  batOe  oC 
Leuktra,  x.  245 ;  expulsion  of,  from  Boet^ 
tia,  after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  x.  265. 

ThnpU  and  Solon,  story  of,  iii  198. 

The^l>roHan$t  IiL  555  aia. 

TheiteUan  dties,  disorderly  confiederaey  of, 
ii.  377 ;  and  A^enian  caTalry,  skiimMica 
of,  with  Arcfaidamos,  Ti.  181;  earaby 
sent  home  by  Alexander,  xu.  246. 

ThmmUenty  migration  of,  fh>m  Thesprolis  to 
Thessaly,  ii.  19;  non-Hdlenie  character 
of,  ii.  20;  and  their  dependents  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  ii.  368  $eq. ;  oharaeta 
and  condition  of,  ii.  371  se^.;  and  Xerxes's 
iuTasion,  t.  92,  95;  aBiaiioe  of,  witii 
Athens  and  ArROS,  about  B.&  461,  t.  435; 
Thebans,  and  Lokrians,  war  o^  wMi  the 
Phokians,  b.c.  355,  xi.  856. 

Thetiohut  son  of  Kimon,  impeadmieni  of 
Alkibiadds  by,  TiL  286. 

The9$afy,  affinities  of,  with  BcBotia,  iL  24 ; 
quadruple  dirision  of,  iL  376 ;  power  of, 
when  united,  iL  878;  Athenian  mardi 
against,  b.c.  454,  t.  451;  Braaidas'amaidi 
through,  to  Thrace,  tL  542  teq. ;  Laeeds- 
monian  reinforcements  io  Brasidaa  m^ 
Tented  frt>m  passing  throvgfa,  tL  614; 
state  of,  B.O.  370,  x.  339 ;  influence  of 
Thebes  in,  b.c  369,  x.  340 ;  oxpeditkm  of 
Pel<^idas  to,  b.c369,  x.  340 ;  «xpeditk»B  of 
Pelopidas  to,  B.C.  8GB,  x.  360 ;  expeditions 
of  Pelopidas  to,  x.  361fi.2;  niaaioB  of 
Pdopidas  to,  b.c.  866,  x.  887 ;  expt^Him 
of  Pelopidas  to,  B.e.  363,  x.  415, 420  teq. ; 
despots  of,  xL  286  j«9.;  first  exfMtkm  of 
Philip  into,  against  mt  4eq»ola  of  Fhene, 
xL866,408,4l2ii.2« 
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of  Philip  into,  igaintt  the  despots  of  Phe- 
r»,  xL  4 10  $eq, ;  victory  of  Leosthenes  over 
Aotipater  in,  xii.  424. 

SnUlfM  in  legendary  Greece,  iL  135  ;  in  At- 
tica immediately  before  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, iiL  128  $eq, ;  mutiny  of,  iiL  132. 

J%etii  and  PSleus,  L  257. 

TMiminmf  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  ix.  287 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  ix.  502,  xiL  580  9eq, 

TMrhoaiti  opinion  on  the  partition  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykoigos,  iL  541  $eq,t  548, 
552  Mg. 

Thirty  at  Jth^iUf  nomination  of,  viii.  321 ; 

groceedings  of,  viii.  325  9iq» ;  executions 
y,  viiL  326  9eq»,  330  m?.,  336  seq. ;  discord 
among,  viiL  329 ;  three  thousand  hoplites 
nominated  by,  viii.  335 ;  diurming  oi  ho- 
plites by,  viii.  336;  murders  and  spolia- 
tions by,  YiiL  336,  349 ;  tyranny  of,  alter 
the  death  of  Theramenes,  TiiL  349 ;  intel- 
lectual teaching  forbidden  by,  viiL  350 ; 
and  Sokrat^,  viii.  352 ;  ^wing  insecurity 
of,  viii.  353;  disffust  m  Greece  at  the 
enormities  of,  viiL  357  ;  repulse  and  defeat 
of,  by  Thrasybulus  at  Phyld,  viiL  362 ; 
•eizure  and  execution  of  prisoners  at 
Eleusii  and  Salamis  by,  viiL  364 ;  defeat 
of,  by  Thiasybulos  at  Peirsus,  viii.  367 
stq*  i  deposition  of,  viiL  371 ;  reaction 
as^unst,  on  the  arrival  of  king  Pausanias, 
ym,  376 ;  flight  of  the  survivors  of  the, 
viiL  383  ;  treatment  of,  b.c.  403,  viiL  401 ; 
oppression  and  suffering  of  Athens  under 
the,  ix.  251 ;  Athens  rescued  from  the,  ix. 
252 1  the  knights  or  horsemen  supporters 
of  the,  ix.  253 ;  Athens  under  the,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Spartan  empire,  ix.  254; 
compared  with  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies, 
ix.  257 ;  and  Kallibius,  ix.  261 ;  put  down 
by  the  Athenians  themselves,  ix.  273. 

Tkorax  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  teq, 

Tlkraee,  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  iv.  29  seq, ; 
Greek  settlements  east  of  the  Strymdn  in, 
iv.  33 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Persians  under 
Dariusy  iv.  369 ;  and  Macedonia,  march  of 
Mardonius  into,  iv.  423;  contributions 
levied  by  Xerxes  on  towns  in,  v.  57 ;  Bra- 
aidas's  expedition  to,  vi.  503,  541  seq,; 
war  continued  in,  during  the  one  year's 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  vL  598 ; 
AlldbiadSs  and  Thrasybulus  in,  b.c.  407, 
viii.  195 ;  Iphikrates  in,  between  b.c.  387- 
378,  X.  143  seq, ;  Iphikrates  in,  b.c.  368- 
365,  X.  342  seq, ;  Philip  in,  b.c.  351,  xL 
428,  and  B.a  346,  xL  557,  559,  and  b.c. 
542-341,  xL  622  9eq, ;  Alexander's  expe- 
dition into,  xii.  29  teq.;  march  of  Alex- 
ander from,  to  Thebes,  xiL  48. 

Tkraeitm  influence  upon  Greece,  L  42 ;  race 
in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  iiL  281 ;  Cher- 
aonestts,  iv.  36 ;  subject-allies  of  Athens 
not  oppressed  by  her,  vi.  551  m^.  :  merce- 
naries under  Diitrephes,  viL  490  »eq. 

Thraeims  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  IL  120;  and  Phrygians,  afll- 
nitiet  between,  iiL  282^*9.,  289;  affinities 


and  migrations  of,  iiL  282  m^.  ;  numbers 
and  abode  of,  iv.  26 ;  general  character  of, 
iv.  26  seq, ;  Asiatic  characteristics  of,  iv. 
29 ;  venality  of,  vi.  290  fi. 

ThrasiMa,  xL  244,  254. 

Thrasybubu  tf  Syracuse,  v.  313  Mq, 

Tkrasybulua,  the  Athenian,  speech  of,  at 
Samos,  viiL  65 ;  efforts  of,  at  Samos,  in 
favour  of  AlkibiadSs,  viiL  68 ;  in  Thrace, 
viii.  195;  accusation  of  the  genends  at 
ArginusA  by,  viii.  247  eeq.\  flight  of, 
£rom  Attica,  viii.  330;  occupation  of 
PhylS,  and  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  Thirty 
by,  viiL  361 ;  occupation  of  Peirsnis  by, 
viiL  366 ;  victory  c5f,  over  the  Thirty  at 
Peuwus,  viii.  367  eeq, ;  increasing  strength 
of,  at  PeiraeuSfViii.  373 ;  straitened  oondi- 
tion  of,  in  Peirnus,  viiL  375 ;  at  Peirnus, 
king  Pausanias's  attack  upon,  viiL  378  ; 
and  the  Ten  at  Athens,  peace  between, 
viiL  379 ;  and  the  exiles,  restoration  of,  to 
Athens,  viiL  382 ;  assistance  of,  to  Evander 
and  others,  viiL  418  ft.  3;  honorary  reward 
to,  viiL  425 ;  aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  ix. 
411 ;  acquisitions  of,  in  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosphorus,  ix.  508;  victory  of,  in 
Lesbos,  IX.  509 ;  death  and  character  of, 
ix.  509. 

T^roMydoMe,  v.  307 ;  cruel  government,  de- 
feat, and  death  of,  v.  311,  ix.  310,  314. 

Thratyklfy  and  Strombichidds,  expedition  of, 
to  Chios,  viL  515. 

Thratyttui,  viL  99, 101 ;  at  Samos,  b.c.  411, 
viii.  64, 66 ;  at  Lesbos, viiL  137;  eluded  by 
Mindarus,  viiL  138 ;  at  Elseus,  viiL  146 ; 
repulse  <k  Agis  by,  viiL  173;  expedition 
of,  to  Ionia,  viiL  174 ;  and  Alkibiades,  at 
the  Hellespont,  viii.  176. 

TkratytochMi  and  Demosthends,  xi.  375  n,  2. 

Thrasymachus,  rhetorical  precepts  of,  viii. 
501 ;  doctrine  of,  in  Plato's  Republic,  viiL 
536  eeq. 

Three  thtmtmd,  nominated  by  the  Thirty  at 
Athens,  viii.  335. 

Thmeydid^e,  altered  intellectual  and  ethical 
standard  in  the  age  of,  i.  494 ;  his  treat- 
ment  of  ancient  mythes,  L  527,  542  eeq,  \ 
his  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  543  eeq, ; 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  iL 
147 ;  his  date  for  the  return  of  the  He- 
rakleids,  iL  18 ;  silence  of,  on  the  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Persia,  v.  457;  de- 
scent of,  vL  17  Ik  2;  various  persons 
named,  vL  39  «.  2 ;  his  division  of  the 
year,  vL  155  ».  1 ;  his  judgment  respect- 
ing Perikl^,  vi.  234,  238 ;  first  mention 
of  Kleon  by,  vi.  331 ;  reflections  of,  on 
the  Korkynean  massacre,  b.c.  427,  vL  377 
9eq,\  structure  of  his  history,  vL  419  n. ; 
judgment  of,  on  Kleon's  success  at  Pylns, 
vL  472  eeq. ;  on  Kythera,  vi.  496  n. ;  and 
the  capitulation  of  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas, 
vL  558,  560, 564  eeq. ;  banishment  o^  vi. 
565  eeq, ;  on  Kleon's  views  and  motives 
in  desiring  war,  b.o.  422,  vi.  622  eeq,, 
627 ;  paisaget  of,  on  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
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poHt,  tL  ftS^  fM.,  ft41  «.,  644  «. ;  feeUngt 
of,  towards  Bnaidai  and  Kleon,  vi.  655  ; 
traatment  of  Kleon  by,  vi.  655,  660  »eq, ; 
dialogue  set  forth  by,  between  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  and  Executive  Coancil  of 
M^oa,vii.  149 ##7.,  157  seq.;  his favonrable 
jndgmeBt  of  the  Athenians  at  the  restora- 
tion of  ^e  democrai^,  b.o.  411,  viii.  121 
••f . ;  study  of,  by  Demosthenes,  xL  S76. 

7»iMydU/«,  MM  qfM€l^9ima,  t.  463 ;  rivahT 
of;  with  PeriklSs,  ti.  21  asf . ;  ottradsed, 
vi.  27 )  history  of,  after  his  ostracism,  tL 
59  11.  2. 

Tkmritmt,  defeat  of,  by  the  Lncanians,  xi. 
17. 

Tfturti,  foundation  of,  Ti.  18  $eq, ;  few  Athe- 
nian settlers  at,  yL  20;  revolution  at, 
BX.  413,  X.  580. 

J%wmimi€,  surprise  of,  by  the  Phliasians  and 
Chares,  x.  372. 

TkfmiSan  h4mqutt,  the,  L  221. 

2%atfA,  L  219  tif. 

J%modlT^,  defeat  of,  near  Bretria,  viii. 
97  M9. 

Th^m6de9,  xiL  157, 169. 

Tk^manM,  iiL  281. 

Thyt^m,  oonqnest  of,  iL  605;  capture  of, 
by  Nikias,  b.c.  424,  vi.  498;  stipulation 
about,  between  Sparta  and  Argos,  b.c. 
420,  tU.  38. 

7%sf«^f «,  iiL  330. 

Tigritt  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the,  ix. 
86  asf.;  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
along  the,  ix.  121  m?.  ;  forded  by  Alex- 
ander,  xiL  205 ;  voyage  of  Neaidius  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the,  xii. 
317, 318 ;  Alexander's  voyage  up  the,  to 
Opis,  xii  327. 

TOpkutitm  JpoUo,  origin  of  the  name,  L  65. 

Timmtu^i  treatment  of  roythes,  L  551. 

TtmagifnUf  his  mission  to  Persia,  and  execu- 
tion, X.  381,  383,  384  A.  1. 

Thmmdra,  i.  231. 

Thnarehust  decree  of,  xi.  511,  512ii. 

Tkiuukm,  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  »§f, 

7lm99  Grecian  computation  of,  ii.  155  «.  2. 

Timigtnidtu,  death  of,  v.  252. 

Timocrnqf  of  Solon,  iiL  158  $eg, 

Ttmoiratm,  thi  Rhodim,  ix.  398  Mf . 

JhMiraietf  qf  Sjfraeuset  xi.  127  m?. 

Timokr€<m  and  Tbemistokl^,  v.  379. 

Itmolam,  speech  of,  ix.  424. 

rtmofaon,  appointment  of ,  to  aid  Syracuse, 
xi.  1 91,  200 ;  life  and  character  of,  before 
B.C.  344,  xi.  192  9eq,'t  and  Timophanes, 
xi.  192  9eq, ;  preparations  of,  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Syracuse,  xi.  201;  voyage  o^ 
from  Corinth  to  Sidly,  xi.  202  #09. ;  mes- 
sage from  Hiketas  to.  xL  203;  at  Rhe- 
gium,  xi.  203  $eg. ;  at  Tauromenium,  xL 
207;  at  Adranum,  xL  209,  220;  first 
arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  xi.  211 ;  surrender 
of  Ortygia  to,  xL  212  $eq. ;  reinforcement 
Crom  Corinth  to,  xL  215,219,  222  ;  admi- 
ration excited  by  the  successes  of,  xi.  215, 
228{  advantage  of  Ortygia  to,  zi.  219^ 


return  of,  from  Adrannm  to  Syracne,  tL 
223 ;  Mesa^n^  declares  in  £avour  of,  xL 
223;  capture  of  Epipolc  by,  xL  226  ^ 
fiivour  of  the  gods  towards,  xi.  228,  253, 
255 ;  ascribes  his  successes  to  the  gods, 
xL  230 ;  temptations  and  conduct  of,  on 
becoming  master  of  Syracuse,  xL  231  Jif .  1 
demolition  of  the  Dion3man  strongfaoild  ia 
Ortygia  by,  id.  233  ;  erection  of  courts  of 
justice  at  Syracuse  by,  xi.  234 ;  recall  of 
exiles  to  Syracuse  by,  xL  235 ;  os^iftoli- 
tion  of  Hiketas  with,  at  Leontinl«  xL  241 ; 
puts  down  the  despots  in  Sicily,  xL  241, 
254  Mf . ;  march  of,  from  Syracuse  atunst 
the  Cuthai^mans,  xi.  243  «pf . ;  andThxa- 
sius,  xL  244,  254;  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Krim^sus,  xL  246 
Mf.;  and  Mamerkos,  xL  255  teq.;  par- 
tial defeats  of  his  troops,  xL  255 ;  vktory 
of,  over  Hiketas  at  the  Damurias,  xL  256 ; 
surrender  of  Leontini  and  Ifiketas  to,  xL 
257 ;  peace  of,  with  the  Carthaginians,  xL 
258  ;  capture  of  Mess^n^  and  Hippon  by, 
xi.  259 ;  lays  dovni  his  power  at  Syracuse, 
xL  261 ;  great  influence  of,  after  his  re- 
signation  at  Syracuse,  xi.  262, 273  j  and 
the  immigration  of  new  Greek  settlos 
Suto  Sicily,  xi.  265  seq.;  reaidenoe  of,  at 
Syracuse,  xi.  268 ;  in  the  public  aasembfy 
at  Syracuse,  xL  269  m?.;  uncorrupted 
moderation  and  public  spirit  of,  xL  272; 
freedom  and  prosperity  in  Sicily,  intro- 
duced by,  xi.  273 ;  death  and  obaequies  (^ 
xi.  274  ;  and  Dion,  contrast  between,  xL 
277  9€q,  \  the  constitution  established  at 
Svracuse  by,  exchanged  for  an  oligarcby, 
xii.  531. 

TimonHKhu  in  the  Hellespont,  x.  513. 

Timqpkanis  and  Timoleon,  xi.  192  teq. 

Thnoikew,  tonqfKimtm,  x.  149;  circumnavi- 
gation of  Peloponnesus  by,  x.  179 ;  at  Za- 
kyntfaus,  x.  192 ;  appointment  of,  10  aid 
Korkyra,  b.o.  373,  x.  195;  dday  o^  bi  aid- 
ing Korkyra,  x.  198  M7.,  199  n.;  and  Iphi- 
krates,  x.  202,  409,  410  b.  1 ;  trial  and 
acquittal  of,  x.  207  m^.,  209  ■. ;  expecB- 
tiou  of,  to  Asia  Minor,  b.o.  366,  x.  M5, 
402  9€q, ;  and  Chariderous,  x.  411,  413 ; 
successes  of,  in  Macedonia  and  ChalkidikS, 
B.C.  365-364,  X.  411 ;  failnre  of,  at  Am- 
phipolis,  B.C.  364,  x.  413 ;  and  Kotys,  x. 
413 ;  in  the  Chersonese,  b.c  363,  x.  413, 
419,  507  ;  in  the  HeUespont,  b.c.  357,  xL 
316;  accusation  of,  by  Chares,  xi  318 
9eq.,  322  n. ;  arrogance  and  unpopularity 
of,  xi.  320;  exile  and  death  of,  xi.  323. 

Timoiheui,  ijf  the  Poniie  HeraJOeU,  xiL 
629. 

Tiribatus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
136, 140 ;  embassy  of  Antalkidas,  Konon, 
and  others  to,  ix.  498  9eq. ;  and  Antalki- 
das at  Susa,  ix.  531;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  ix.  534 ;  and  Oiontes,  x.  30. 
31.      •  — »  t 

Tttamimtif  mm  qfOrath,  fl.  6, 10, 11  it.  1. 
TiMmmui,  ik§  Jikemtmf  decree  of,  viiL  405. 
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TUiphomii,  despot  at  Phene,  xL  290. 
Tusaphernei  and  Pbarnabazus,  embaftsy 
from,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  413,  viL  503 ;  and 
Cbaliddeus,  treaty  between,  vii.  518 ;  first 
treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  Tii. 
518;  payment  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
by,  viL  535  ;  and  Astyochus,  treaty  be- 
tween*  yU.  543  teq, ;  second  treaty  of, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  viL  bAZ9eq»\ 
and  Lichas,  at  Miletus,  TiL  548 ;  double- 
dealing  and  intrigues  of,  with  tiie  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  viL  548,  551  aeq, ;  escape 
and  advice  of  Alkibiadds  to,  yiii.  3  ttq, ; 
and  the  Greeks,  Alkibiad^  acts  as  inter- 
preter between,  viii  6 ;  reduction  of  pay 
to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  Tiii.  6; 
third  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
yiiL  31  9§q, ;  envoy  from,  to  Sparta,  b.c. 
411,  yiii.  133;  false  promises  of,  to  Min- 
darus,  viiL  134 ;  and  the  Phenician  fleet 
at  Aspendus,  viii.  134, 136, 154 ;  and  the 
Pebponnesians  at  the  Hellespont,  viiL 
153  8tq,\  Alkibiad^  arrested  by,  Tiii.161; 
charge  of,  against  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix. 
9;  negotiations  and  convention  of,  with 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  79  Mg.; 
retreating  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
underr  ix.  84  teq. ;  treachery  of,  towards 
Klearchus  and  other  Greeks,  ix.  98  asg. ; 
plan  o^  against  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  101 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  122 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ix.  286 ;  and  DerkyUidas,  ix.  290, 304  a9q,\ 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  362,  370 ;  death  of,  ix. 
372. 

Titamdet,  the,  L  6. 

2l/aw,  the,  i.  6,  7, 11 ;  the  Orphic,  i.  23. 

TiBevBai  rd  5irXa,  meaning  of,  vi.  155  n.  2, 
485  n.  1,  508  n.,  524  n.  2,  528  n. 

Tithrauitea  supersedes  Tissaphemes,  and 
opens  negotiations  with  Agesilaus,  ix.  372; 
sends  an  envoy  to  Greece  against  Sparta, 
ix.  398  ieq, ;  victory  of  Chares  and  Arta- 
bazus  over,  xi.  325. 

TohmdSti  voyage  of,  round  Peloponnesus,  y. 
450 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  v.  471. 

Tomi,  legendary  origin  of  the  name,  i.  325 
n.  3»  xii  641. 

Topographical  impossibilities  in  the  legend 
of  Troy  no  obstacles  to  its  reception,  L  448 ; 
critidsms  inapplicable  to  the  legend  of 
Troy,  L  450. 

Torffmnh  victory  of  Agathokles  over  Deino- 
krates  at,  xiL  605. 

Tordnf,  surprise  and  capture  of,  by  Brasidas, 
yL  576 ;  capture  of,  by  Kleon,  vi.  632. 

Torrh^a,  iii.  302. 

Torture,  use  of,  to  elicit  truth,  vii.  274  «• 

7bwn'^)ecvpation$f  eucouragement  to,  at 
Athens,  iii.  185. 

Towns,  fbrtification  of,  in  eariy  Greece,  ii. 

145  MM. 

Trades,  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  465. 
Tradiiion^  Oreek,  matter  of,  uncertified,  L 

580 ;  fioUtious  matter  in,  does  not  imply 

fraud,  i.  581. 


TrtBzen,  removal  of  Athenians  to,  on  Xerxds's 
approach,  v.  148. 

Tragediee,  lost,  of  Prom^heus,  i.  107  n.  2. 

Tragedy,  Athenian,  growth  of,  viii.  435; 
Athenian,  abundant  production  of,  viiL 
437;  Athenian,  efi'ect  of,  on  the  public 
mind,  viiL  440;  Grecian,  ethical  senti- 
ment in,  viiL  460. 

Trapeiut,  legendary  origin  of,  i.  238 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  337  «.  2 ;  the  Ten 
Thousand  at,  xL  155, 169  eeq, ;  departure 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  from,  ix.  172. 

Trench  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  wall  of  Media,  ix.  54,  56  «.  1. 

TribalH,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  xi  639  j  victory 
of  Alexander  over,  xii.  31. 

Trihee  and  domes  of  Kleisthends,  iy.  176s«y. 

Tribute  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vi.  6 
n.  3,  9  M.  2. 

Trierarchic  reform  of  Demosthends,  xL  639 
9eq, 

Trinakria,  town  of,  vii.  172. 

Tr^hylia,  Minye  in,  iL  37  $  and  Elis,  U.  592, 
X.  356,  429. 

Tr^hyHane,  iL  408. 

Tr^le  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  L  588  } 
partition  of  past  time  by  Varro,  L  153. 

Tr^Hi,  iii.  361. 

TVireme,  equipment  of  a,  vi.  271  fi. 

Tritaniackmit,  exclamation  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  the  Olympic  games,  v.  155. 

Tritdn  and  the  Argonauts,  L  326. 

Trit6ni9,  Lake,  iv.  47  it.  2 ;  prophecies  about, 
iv.  52. 

Trittye8,ul  71,  91  n. 

Trdad,  the,  L  451. 

Tr6at,  AUxandreia,  i.  441. 

Tr6a»,  historical,  and  the  Teukrians,  L  451. 

Trqfan  war,  Thucydid^s's  version  of,  L  543 
seq, ;  the  date  of,  ii.  52,  76. 

TVofons,  allies  of,  L  398;  new  allies  of,  L 
404,  405 ;  and  Phrygians,  L  452. 

Trophoniui  and  Agamdd^  L  177. 

Trie,  L  387. 

Troy,  legend  of,  i.  386-458. 

TuM8,  capture  of,  by  Asathokles,  xiL  560 ; 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Agathokles  at,  xiL 
575 ;  Archagathus  blocked  up  by  the  Car- 
thaginians  at,  xiL  593,  597;  victory  of 
the  Carthaginians  over  Agathokles  near, 
xii.  598 ;  nocturnal  panic  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  near,  xii.  598;  Agathokles 
deserts  his  army  at,  and  they  capitulate, 
XiL  599,  600. 

TSirpin,  chronicle  of,  L  635. 

Tychi,  near  Syracuse,  viL  334. 

7j/det»,  L  207,  369. 

Tyndareui  and  Ldda,  L  230  m^. 

lyndarion,  vii.  165. 

f^ndaris,  foundation  of,  xL  5. 

Tj^pes,  manifold.  Of  the  Homeric  gods,  L  471. 

f^phaSn  and  Echidna,  ofibpring  of,  i.  10. 

f^hSeui,  L  12. 

Tyre,  iii.  358  teq, ;  siege  and  subjugation  of, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  444 1  and  Car* 
thage,  amicable  relations  between,  iii  465 ; 
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liege  tnd  ctriure  of,  by  Aleimder,  xU. 

179  #fy. 
Twr6,  dUfiereiit  •cooonit  of,  i.  148. 
TVrrAMteiif ,  O.  MiiUer't  view  of  the  origin 

^  '^  242. 
T^ima  and  the  fint  MeMenitn  war,  ii.  568, 

570,  575;   eflldency  of,  In  the  second 

MesMnian  war,  u.  580  9eq. ;  poetry  of,  It. 

110 ;  age  and  metres  of,  iv.  104. 

U. 

Vrwto$,  L  6,  7. 

Utwy  and  the  Jewish  law,  ill.  150  «. 

UiicM,  iu.  365  j  capture  of,  by  Agathoklct, 

xu.  590. 
UmU,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xU.  231. 


r«rro'f  triple  division  of  pagan  theology,  L 
588 ;  his  triple  partition  of  past  time,  L 
653. 

VeiteH,  the,  i.  431. 

Vittagert  regarded  as  inferiors  by  HeUens,  lu 
345, 349. 

FiUaget  numerous  in  eariy  Greece,  ii.  347. 

Voltwtffa  SMffa,  L  640. 


Wmr,  the  first  sacred,  iv.  84  teq.,  v.  468 ; 
the  social,  xi.  310, 325 ;  the  second  sacred, 
xL  339  wf.,  519,  582  te?.;  the  third 
sacred,  xi.  646. 

File  men  of  Greece,  seven,  iv.  126  aeg. 

Wo(f*9  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  ii.  191 ;  his 
theory  on  l^e  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  ii.  202  $eq, 

Woment  Solon's  laws  respecting,  iiL  188. 

Wooden  hor$e  of  Troy,  the,  i.  410,  418. 

*•  Works  and  Days**  races  of  men  in,  i.  88 
seq.\  differs  from  theTheogony  and  Homer, 
I.  91 ;  mingled  ethical  and  mythical  senti- 
ment  in,  i.  92  seq. ;  the  earliest  didactic 
poem,  i.  95 ;  personal  feeling  pervading, 
i.  98 ;  probable  age  of,  i.  99 ;  legend  of 
Panddra  in,  L  103 ;  general  feeUng  of  the 
poet  in,  L  105  \  on  women,  i.  106. 

Writinff,  unknown  to  Homeric  and  Hesi- 
odic  Greeks,  ii.  157 ;  few  traces  of,  long 
after  the  Homeric  agC,  ii.  192 ;  among  the 
Greeks,  iv.  130. 

X. 

Xanih^fpus  and  Miltiad^s,  iv.  483,  492. 
Xanih^nmst  son  qfPeriklis,  vL  137. 
Xenaris  and  KleobOlus,  the  anti-Athenian 

ephors,  viL  32  seq. 
Xenias  and  Pasion,  desertion  of  Cyrus  by,  ix. 

37. 
Xenodokus,  xiL  574,594, 596,  597. 
Xenokrates,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xiL 

435,  436,  447. 
Xenophanes,  his  condemnation  of  ancient 

legends,  L  494;  Thalds,  and  Pythagoras,  1. 


495  seq, ;  his  treatment  of  wmAoA  wfSktB, 
L  562 ;  philosophy  and  school  of,  iv.  523 
seq, 
XemqpkOn,  his  treatment  of  andest  mytfaca, 
L  551 ;  on  Spartan  vromen,  iL  518,  520 
n.  2 ;  his  Cyropsedia,  UL  311  ii.«  iv.  247 ; 
his  version  of  Cyrus's  capture  of  Babykw, 
iv.  288  «. ;  on  the  dikasteries,  vL  58,  63 
11.2;  andPlato,  evidence  of,  about Sokralis, 
viiL  555  seq.,  609  n. ;  the  preceptorial  and 
pontive  exhortation  of  Sokratds  exhibited 
by,  viiL  612;  remarks  of,  on  the  accusation 
against  Sokiatds,  viiL  650;  on  the  coodeoi- 
nation  of  Sokratds,  viiL  663 ;  and  Ids  join- 
ing of  the  Cyreian  army,  iz.  16 ;  kngth  of 
the-  psrasang  in,  ix.  19  it-  3 ;  dreun  o^ 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals,  ix.  101 ; 
address  of,  to  the  captains  of  the  Tea 
Thousand,  after  the  seizure  of  the  geae- 
rals,  ix.   105;  chosen  a  genenl  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  108  ;  first  speech  ol,to 
the  Ten  Thousand,  after  being  chosen  a 
genenl,  ix.  109  seq.i  great  ascendency 
acquired  by,  over  the  Ten  Thoosand,  ix. 
113  ssq. ;  and  Chetrisophos,  ix.  125, 131, 
145, 146 ;  prowess  of,  against  the  Peraans, 
ix.  125  seq, ;  in  the  mountains  of  Uie  Kar- 
duchians,  ix.  129  sef . ;  at  the  Keatril^s, 
ix.  136  seq.;  propositions  of,  to  ^e  Ten 
Thousand  at  Trapeius,  ix.  170;  his  idea 
of  founding  a  new  city  on  the  EuxiBe, 
ix.  179  Mf. ;  diarges  against,  and  speeches 
of,  at  Kotydra,  ix.  181  seq. ;  offered  the 
sole  command  of  the  Ten  Thomand,  ix. 
198;   at   Herakleia  and  Kalpd,  ix.  199 
seq, ;  and  Kleander,  ix.  209,  212;  at  By. 
lantium,  ix.  21 1 ;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  2fi(, 
225  seq, ;  takes  leave  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
ix.  224;  r^oins  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
226 ;  and  Aristarchu8,ix.  228 ;  and  Seothea, 
IX.  211,  230  seq. ;  his  poverty  and  sacrifice 
to  Zens  Meiliehi<M,ix.  235  «ef.;  at  Po-- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  ix.  237  seq. ;  takes  his 
second  farewell  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
240;  and  the  Cyreian  army  under  the 
Lacedsemonians,  ix.  241,  289,  432,  436; 
banishment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ix.  241, 
242  n. ;  at  SkiUus,  ix.  243  acf .;  later  life 
of,  ix.  245 ;  and  Deinarchus,  ix.  246  n.  2 ; 
on  the  conduct  of  Sparta  between  n.c 
387-379,  X.  106 ;  partiality  of,  to  Sparta 
in  his  Hellenica,  x.  315  n. ;  on  the  resohs 
of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  x.  482. 
Xerxes,  chosen  as  successor  to  Darius,  v.  2 ; 
instigated  to  the  invasion  of  Greece,  v.  4 ; 
resolves  to  invade  Greece,  v.  6 ;  ddibera- 
tion  and  dreams  of,  respecting  the  invar 
sion  of  Greece,  v.  9  seq. ;  vast  prepazatioDB 
of,  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  ▼.  16  seq, ; 
march  of,  to  Sardis,  and  collection  of  his 
forces  there,  v.  18;  throws  two  bridges 
across  the  Hellespont,  v.  19;  wrath  o^ 
on  the  destruction  of  hit  bridges  across 
the  Hellespont,  v.  21 ;   punishment  of 
the  Hellespont  by,  v.  21  seq,;  second 
bridges  of,  over  the  Hellespont,  r«  24  Mf.s 
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•bip-canal  of,  across  the  isthmus  of  Mount 
Athos,  T.  31  9eq. ;  bridges  of,  across  the 
Strymdn,  v.  35;  demands  of,  sent  to 
Greece  before  his  invasion,  v.  35,  78  ;  and 
the  mare  which  brought  forth  a  hare,  y. 
35  M. ;  march  of,  from  Sardis,  v.  36 ;  and 
Pythius,  the  Phrygian,  v.  38 ;  mardi  of, 
to  Abydos,  y.  40 ;  respect  shown  to  Ilium 
by,  y/40 ;  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  by, 
y.  41  8eq,\  march  of,  to  Doriskus,  y.  43  ; 
review  and  muster  of  the  forces  of,  at 
Doriskus,  v.  44,  55 ;  numbering  of  the 
army  of,  at  Doriskus,  v.  47 ;  number  of 
the  army  of,  v.  48  teq, ;  conversations  of, 
with  Demaratus,  v.  55,  118,  131;  march 
of,  from  Doriskus  along  Thrace,  v.  56  teq, ; 
crosses  the  Strymdn  and  marches  to  Akan- 
thus,  y.  58  ;  march  of,  to  Therma,  y.  60 ; 
favourable  prospects  of,  on  reaching  the 
boundary  of  HelUs,  v.  60;  preparations 
of,  known  beforehand  in  Greece,  y.  11  \ 
heralds  of,  obtain  submission  from  many 
Grecian  cities,  v.  78 ;  alarm  and  mistrust 
in  Greece  on  the  invasion  of,  v.  80 ;  un- 
willingness or  inability  of  northern  Greeks 
to  resist,  y.  87 ;  inability  of  Gelon  to  join 
in  resisting  the  invasion  of,  v.  91;  the 
Thessalians  and  the  invasion  of,  y.  92; 
Grecian  army  sent  to  defend  Tempd 
against,  v.  92 ;  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fence of  Terop^  against,  y.  93  teq, ;  sub- 
mission of  northern  Greeks  to,  after  the 
retreat  firom  Tempd,  y.  95 ;  engagement 
of  confederate  Greeks  against  such  as 
joined,  v.  97 ;  first  encounter  of  the  fleet 
of,  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  y.  109 ;  move- 
ments of,  from  Therma  to  Thermopyhe,  y. 
112;  movements  of  the  fleet  of,  from. 
Therma  to  Thermopylse,  y.  113  n.  2 ;  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  of,  by  storm  at  Mag- 
nesia, y.  114  wq. ;  delay  of,  with  his  land 
force  near  Trachis,  v.  117  9eq.\  impres- 
■ions  of,  abont  the  defenders  at  Thermo- 

Slse,  y.  118;  at  Thermopylse,  doubts 
out  the  motives  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
to»  y.  119;  the  mountain-path  avoiding 
Thermopylse  revealed  to,  v.  121 ;  impres- 
sions of,  after  the  combat  vrith  Leonidas, 
y,  131 ;  Demaratus's  advice  to,  after  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  v.  131 ;  manoeuvres 
ascribed  to,  respecting  the  dead  at  Ther- 
mopylae, y.  141 ;  losses  of,  repaired  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  v.  144  ;  aban- 
domnent  of  Attica  on  the  approach  oU  y. 
148  Mf. ;  occupation  of  Attica  and  Athens 
by*  y.  154 ;  conversation  of,  with  Artm- 
dians,  on  the  Olympic  games,  v.  155 ; 
detachment  of,  against  Delphi,  y.  156; 
CH>ture  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  by,  y. 
158  Mf. ;  number  of  the  fleet  o^  at  Salamis, 
▼.  162  fi. ;  reviews  his  fleet  at  Phaldnmi, 


and  calls  a  council  of  war,  y.  163;  reso- 
lution of,  to  fight  at  Salamis,  v.  164; 
Themistokl^'s  message  to,  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  173 ;  surrounds  the  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  v.  174  teq. ;  and  the  fieets  at 
Salamis,  position  of,  v.  179 ;  story  of  three 
nephews  of,  at  Salamis,  v.  180  m.  ;  fears  of, 
after  the  battle  of  SaUunis,  v.  187;  resolves 
to  go  back  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, V.  188  8eq,\  sends  his  fieet  to  Asia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  188 ;  Mar- 
donius's  proposal  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  v.  189 ;  Themistokles's  message 
to,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  190; 
retreating  march  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  v. 
193  $eq. ;  and  ArtayktSs,  v.  272 ;  causes 
of  the  repulse  of,  from  Greece,  v.  325 ; 
comparison  between  the  invasion  of,  and 
that  of  Alexander,  v.  326 ;  death  of,  ix.  3. 
XiUku8t  t  136  se^.,  142 ;  and  Kreusa,  L  272. 


Zab,  the  Great,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
ix.  92  seq, ;  crossed  by  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  119. 

Zagreua,  L  25,  26  «. 

ZaJtynthue,  iii.  551 ;  Timotheus  at,  x.  192 ; 
forces  of  Dion  mustered  at,  xi.  116, 121 ; 
Dion's  voyage  from,  to  Herakleia,  xL  122. 

Zaleukue/m,  bll, 

Zalmaanty  I  601. 

Zankli,  iii  489 ;  fate  of,  y.  285  eeq. 

Zariatpa,  Alexander  at,  xii.  279. 

Z^ku,  i.  10. 

Zeno  qfElea,  viiL  466, 469, 470. 

Zephyrui,  i.  8. 

Zitis  and  Kalais,  i.  273. 

ZethMs  and  Amphidn,  Homeric  legend  of,  i. 
349,  350,  358  eeq, 

Zeuffiia,  iiL  159 ;  Boeckh's  opinion  on  the 
pecuniary  qualification  of,  iiL  160  n, 

Zeue,  i  3,  8, 10  seq.,  17;  Homeric,  L  17 ; 
account  of,  in  the  Orphic  Theogony,  i. 
24 ;  mythical  character,  names,  and  fimc- 
tions,  L  83  seq. ;  origin  of  the  numerous 
mythes  of,  i.  84  ;  and  Promdtheus,  L  85, 
103 ;  and  Danad,  L  123 ;  and  Alkm6n6,  L 
127 ;  and  i£gina,  L  252 ;  and  Burdpa,  L 
350;  and  GanymddSs,  i.  387;  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad  diiferent  from  Zeus  in  the 
first  and  eighth,  iL  254;  fluctuation  of 
Greek  opinion  on  the  supremacy  of,  iv. 
26411. 

Zeus  Amman,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle 
of,  xii.  200. 

Zeue  Lt^hyttioi,  1 171. 

Zeui  LyktBue,  i  239. 

Znit  MeiUckUm,  Xenophon's  sacrifice  to,  ix. 
235  jeg. 

Zopyrm,  iv.  311. 
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